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ON  SO-CALLED  GANGRENOUS  ULCERATION  OR 
DEGENERATION  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  CONTI¬ 
GUOUS  PARTS  IN  YOUNG  CALVES,  ETC.  (TUBER¬ 
CULAR  STOMATITIS  .?) 

BY  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BANFF,  N.B. 

In  one  of  the  French  veterinary  periodicals  there  recently  appeared 
a  report  as  to  a  number  of  cases  of  so-called  “  Gangrenous  Stoma¬ 
titis  ”  iif'  calves,  the  details  in  which  clearly  point  to  a  disease 
which  has  been  very  common  in  my  practice  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look 
on  the  disease  as  one  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  and  as  highly  con¬ 
tagious,  and  that  it  is  the  latter  I  have  no  doubt. 

Although  this  affection,  in  my  experience,  has  chiefly  occurred 
in  young  calves,  still  I  have  not  unfrequently  met  it  in  one-year- 
old  cattle,  in  sheep,  once  in  a  cow,  and  once  in  a  horse. 

Profuse  salivation  and  very  foetid  breath  are  the  premonitory 
symptoms  noticeable  ;  then  follows  difficult  mastication.  These 
cause  an  inspection  of  the  mouth,  when  the  disease  will  generally 
be  found  inside  the  cheeks,  about  the  tongue,  gums,  in  the 
pharynx,  or  very  rarely  about  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  I  give 
these  sites  in  such  order  as  the  disease  will  commonly  be  found 
taking  place,  for  it  occurs  twice  inside  the  cheeks  for  once  in  the 
tongue,  twice  in  the  tongue  for  once  in  the  gums,  and  so  on. 

The  disease  consists  of  a  cheesy  deposit  in,  or  a  degeneration 
of,  the  soft  parts  inside  the  cheek,  etc.,  and,  as  said,  I  have  always 
considered  this  cheesy  material  as  of  tubercular  nature.  When 
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in  the  buccal  region,  the  diseased  part  is  externally  greyish  in 
appearance,  but  when  dug  out,  as  it  must  be,  the  deposit  or 
degenerated  part  will  generally  be  found  quite  yellow  inside. 

These  diseased  (or  gangrenous  })  spots  or  lumps  are  often 
very  tough,  and  most  difficult  to  get  thoroughly  removed  from  the 
surrounding  healthy  tissue  :  this  more  especially  when  inside  the 
cheeks,  and  when  removed  leave  large  raw-looking,  ulcerous  sores 
or  excavations  which  often  bleed  a  good  deal.  These  ulcerous 
sores  or  excavations  in  the  course  of  two  days  will  generally  (un¬ 
less  very  severely  treated)  be  found  quite  filled  up  again,  and 
covered  over  with  the  same  tough,  cheesy-looking,  yellow  material, 
which  will  also  have  further  invaded  the  hitherto  healthy  sur¬ 
rounding  tissues.  This  latter,  it  must  be  allowed,  looks  ex¬ 
tremely  like  some  sort  of  gangrenous  degeneration  of  the  parts  ; 
but  then  there  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  quick  reproduction  or 
deposit  of  diseased  material  to  refill  (as  often  happens)  the 
ulcerous  excavations  above  referred  to. 

The  most  interesting  cases  to  me  have  been  those  in  which  the 
tongue  has  been  chiefly  attacked,  and  I  have  had  a  great  many 
such,  including  those  in  the  horse  and  cow.  The  dorsum  of  the  ton¬ 
gue,  the  sides  and  tip  are  the  usual  seats  of  the  disease ;  I  don’t 
mean  all  at  once  in  one  patient,  but  separately,  the  one  or  other 
part,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  tongue  is  so  affected,  it  is 
generally  alone  ;  although  at  times  I  have  found  it  attacked  late¬ 
rally  on  the  same  side  as  a  previously  diseased  cheek  or  gum.  It 
dips  pretty  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  tongue  ;  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  in  calves,  where  the  anterior  part  or  tip  was  affected,  I  have 
had  to  excise  (or  rather  tear  and  scrape  away)  fully  two  inches 
Irom  the  tip  backwards  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  organ  ;  and, 
even  after  such  severe  measures,  recovery  almost  invariably 
follows — at  least,  I  never  lost  a  case  where  excision  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue  was  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  horse  to  which 
reference  is  made,  the  disease  existed  laterally  ;  in  the  cow  it  was 
in  the  dorsum ;  and  In  both  cases  the  tough,  cheesy,  yellow  deposit, 
or  degenerated  or  gangrenous  material  had  to  be  dug  out  qitite 
roughly^  leaving  pretty  deep  ulcerous  sores  or  excavations  behind. 
In  horse  and  cow  alike,  the  abnormal  discharge  of  saliva,  foetid 
breath,  and  difficulty  of  chewing  occurred,  the  same  as  in  calves. 
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On  so-called  Gangrenous  Ulceration, 

When  the  gums  are  the  seat  of  this  disease,  we  sometimes  have 
a  complication  of  necrosis  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  I  have  met  with 
several  such  cases,  where  I  was  compelled  to  extract  from  one  to 
four  of  the  temporary  incisors — the  gums  and  bone  surrounding 
the  teeth  being  alike  implicated  ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how 
soon,  even  after  clearing  away  the  teeth  and  diseased  gums  and 
bone,  a  good  recovery  will  ensue.  This  phase  of  the  disease  is 
oftenest  seen  in  one-year-old  cattle. 

The  most  serious  cases,  however,  are  those  in  which  we  find 
this  diseased  deposit  or  degeneration  taking  place  in  the  pharynx, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  ;  when  as  far  down  as  this,  the 
case  is  quite  a  forlorn  affair,  owing  to  the  almost  impossibility  of 
getting  at  the  affected  parts  to  clear  away  the  usual  diseased 
deposit.  I  have,  however,  more  than  once  succeeded  in  relieving 
such  cases  in  calves,  and,  besides  the  absolutely  indispensable  rough 
rasping  and  scraping  treatment  inside,  I  have  never  failed  to 
blister  pretty  smartly  outside. 

I  have  met  three  or  four  very  peculiar  cases,  where  the  poor 
calves  could  not  bring  their  jaws  together,  owing  to  the  deposit 
or  degeneration  taking  place  at  the  junction  of  the  jaws  behind 
the  two  last  molars  ;  these  cases  were  quite  unique,  owing  to  this 
lack  of  ability  to  shut  the  mouth.  One  such  case  died,  the  disease 
spreading  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  entrance  into  the  larynx 
ultimately  became  almost,  if  not  altogether,  blocked  up. 

The  writer  in  the  French  veterinary  periodical  sets  down  this 
disease  in  calves  as  being  identical  with  the  Gangrenous  Stoma¬ 
titis  ”  of  children  ;  but,  while  allowing  that  the  parts  affected  are 
similar  in  both  classes  of  patients,  I  cannot  admit  the  identity  in 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  described  as  affecting  these  parts  ; 
neither  can  I  see  that  the  French  writer’s  description  of  this 
disease  in  calves,  and  far  less  my  own,  at  all  agrees  with  that  of 
the  frightfully  fatal  “Gangrenous  Stomatitis  ”  of  children. 

Gangrenous  Stomatitis  in  the  human  patient  is  characterised 
by  swelling  of  the  cheek,  foetor  of  breath,  abundant  offensive 
saliva,  spongy,  dark-coloured  gums,  great  many  teeth  loose ; 
phagedsenic  excavated  ulcers,  with  horribly  offensive  dirty-coloured 
discharge ;  if  the  gums  are  much  affected,  there  is  necrosis  of  the 
jaw.  Sometimes  the  whole  cheek  becomes  black  and  gangrenous. 
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and  falling  out,  leaves  the  cavity  of  mouth  exposed  ;  and  “  un¬ 
fortunately  but  few  cases  recover.” 

This  doleful  list  of  symptoms  in  the  human  subject  presents 
scarcely  a  single  point  of  analogy  to  that  given  by  either  the 
French  author  or  myself ;  in  fact,  leaving  aside  the  similarity  as 
regards  the  site,  the  chief  points  characterising  the  disease  in 
either  class  of  patients  are  dissimilar. 

In  one  of  the  cases  given  in  the  French  periodical,  the  ulcera¬ 
tions  had  one  day  become  black,  evidently  in  consequence  of  iron 
chloride  being  used  as  a  dressing  for  same  ;  so  here  the  analogy 
to  the  deadly  black  gangrene  in  the  human  cheek  ends. 

For  my  own  opinion,  this  disease  in  calves  is  of  tubercular 
nature;  and  wherever  located  it  is  preceded,  and  afterwards  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  considerable  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  contiguous 
tissues ;  so  it  is  quite  optional,  as  well  as  perfectly  correct  to 
designate  it  “Tubercular  Stomatitis.”  For  many  years  I  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  purely  tuberculous  affection,  and  my  reasons 
for  doing  so  have  been,  (i)  in  two  or  three  fatal  cases  I  found 
tubercle  existing  in  other  parts,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  etc.  (2) 
Wherever  this  Tubercular  Stomatitis  appears  I  always  find  Tuber¬ 
culosis  existing  in  the  same  stock.  (3)  A  case  of  this  disease  in 
a  calf,  on  a  farm  where  a  good  many  cases  have  occurred,  came 
under  my  notice  in  the  spring  of  1878.  It  was  then  successfully 
treated  by  me,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  same  calf  (now — 
1879 — a  yearling)  became  affected  with  Tubercular  Champignon 
in  both  cords,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  the  successful  excision  of 
these  masses  of  tubercle  was  reported  by  me  in  these  pages. 
This  calf,  the  subject  of  Tubercular  Stomatitis  and  Tubercular 
Champignon,  was  out  of  a  cow  that  in  the  end  succumbed  to 
Tuberculosis.  (4)  'At  another  farm  I  had  eight  cases  of  this 
disease  in  calves  in  one  spring ;  one  of  these,  out  of  a  tubercular 
cow,  died ;  since  then  there  have  been  several  cases  of  this 
Tubercular  Stomatitis  on  this  farm.  (5)  And  to  conclude,  on  my 
examining  minutely  the  tough  cheesy  material  composing  the 
diseased  lumps,  to  my  mind,  it  presented  the  usual  distinctive 
characteristics  of  tubercular  matter. 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1858, 
describes  “a  very  extensive  form  of  ulceration  due  to  tubercle. 
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which  is  very  rare,”  which  occurred  in  the  tongue,  etc. ;  and 
which  evidently  resembled  the  affection  in  calves  which  I  have 
described. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  have  tubej'cle  in  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  joints,  kidneys,  testicles,  spermatic  cord,  liver,  bowels 
lungs,  peritoneum,  pleura,  glands  in  general,  etc. ;  and  now  I 
imagine,  with  all  these  phases  or  kinds  or  sites  of  Tuberculosis, 
we  may  include  Titberctilar  Stomatitis  or  tubercle  in  the  mouth  ! 

The  treatment  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  namely,  the 
main  point  is  thorough  excision  of  every  vestige  of  diseased 
depositor  degenerated  tissue,  and  the  free  application  of  powdered 
Ciipri  sulphatis  to  tlie  remaining  ulcerous  sores — repeating  this 
as  often  as  necessary.  In  addition  to  this,  I  often  prescribe  small 
doses  of  SodcE  snlphitis  twice  daily,  and  good  nursing. 


NOTABLE  CASES  OCCURRING  IN  PRACTICE. 

BY  HARRY  OLVER,  F.R.C.V.S.,  TAMWORTH,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Obscure  Lameness, 

The  report  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  November,  of  a 
case  of  obscure  or  supposed  lameness  in  a  horse,  brought  before 
the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  is,  I  think,  of  great  interest  to  all  veterinarians.  Such 
cases  are  continually  brought  under  our  notice,  and  in  very 
many  instances,  I  am  afraid,  we  have  to  give  opinions  (which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  speculative)  as  to  the  seat  of  the  injury ;  though 
few  of  us  would  look  to  a  “  sitfast  ”  on  the  shoulder  as  the  cause 
of  lameness  in  the  hind  leg.  But  such  was  evidently  the  case  in 
Mr.  Taylor’s  instance  ;  and  it  should  be  a  warning  to  all  of  us  to 
thoroughly  examine  our  patients  before  giving  an  opinion. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  end  I  had  in  view  in  penning 
this,  viz.,  to  report  a  case  of  obscure  lameness  which  has  recently 
been  under  my  notice,  the  sequel  to  which,  I  think,  may  lead  us 
to  look  internally,  as  well  as  externally  for  an  occasional  cause 
of  lameness — at  least,  such  is  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn 
from  it ;  and  I  should  like,  Mr.  Editor,  the  opinion  of  yourself, 
or  any  of  your  talented  confreres,  as  to  the  correctness  of  my 
deduction. 
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On  the  lOth  of  December,  1879,  ^  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Sanders,  of  Bolehall,  to  examine  a  five-years-old  mare  of  his, 
that  was  lame.  Mr.  S.  only  had  the  mare  some  three 
months,  and  she  had  been  sound  and  worked  well  up  to  that 
time.  My  patient  was  a  clean-legged,  active  cart  mare,  used  for 
market-gardening  purposes,  and  two  nights  a  week  went  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  with  a  load  of  vegetables,  returning  the 
following  day.  Some  days  before  my  being  called  in  she  had, 
in  one  of  these  journeys,  slipped  (the  roads  being  frozen  and 
slippery)  and  fallen  ;  but  being  harnessed  to  a  light  spring 
waggon,  she  readily  regained  her  footing  and  completed  her 
journey,  no  lameness  being  perceptible  for  two  or  three  days 
after.  On  my  seeing  her  she  was  very  lame  on  the  off  fore  leg. 
I  made  a  thorough  examination,  but  nothing  abnormal  could  be 
seen  or  felt.  I  gave  an  opinion  that  she  was  lame  in  the 
shoulder,  probably  the  result  of  the  fall.  I  prescribed  perfect 
rest  and  a  stimulating  liniment  to  be  rubbed  in  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  This  having  no  apparent  effect,  continual  irriga¬ 
tion  with  cold  water  was  tried,  with  a  similar  result.  Blisters 
were  resorted  to.  Hot  fomentations  by  means  of  a  thick  rug 
were  applied  all  day  long  (the  master  sparing  no  expense  or 
trouble) — in  fact,  everything  that  I  could  think  of  was  used,  and 
all  to  no  purpose.  After  a  long  rest,  she  was  put  to  exercise 
and  gentle  work ;  at  another  time  turned  into  a  field  and  left  to 
“take  her  luck.”  But  it  was  all  the  same,  occasionally  she 
gave  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery  by  appearing  a  little  better, 
perhaps  the  next  day  those  hopes  were  blighted,  she  was  “  as 
lame  as  a  tree  again.”  This  lasted  for  nine  months,  death  taking 
place  on  September  13th,  1880. 

I  should  say  that,  on  investigation,  it  was  found  she  had  been 
lame  some  months  before  Mr.  S.  purchased  her.  One  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  mare  was  her  extreme  nervousness ;  the  man  who 
drove  her  said  when  the  roads  were  slippery,  or  at  any  pecu¬ 
liar  noise  in  the  town,  she  could  be  scarcely  made  to  move,  and 
became  so  agitated  that  you  could  “  hear  her  heart  beat  a  long 
way  off.”  This,  with  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  produced  by 
any  excitement,  caused  me  to  examine  her  chest  and  pulse, 
v/hich  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Heart  Disease ;  but  I 
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never  supposed  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  lameness. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
shoulder  caused  such  an  amount  of  agitation  and  distress,  that  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  the  man  to  continue  at  his 
post,  and  when  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  shoulder  she  almost 
went  mad  ;  the  application  of  one  at  last,  I  have  no  doubt, 
being  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death;  for,  on  the  I2th 
of  September,  she  was  sent  to  my  yard  for  me  to  see  her  once 
more.  She  was  so  excessively  lame,  that  the  man  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  her  here  (scarcely  a  mile) ;  the  sweat  was 
rolling  off  her,  and  she  apparently  was  quite  exhausted.  I  pre¬ 
scribed  an  ordinary  blister,  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Biniodid.,  which 
was  applied  the  following  morning.  It,  as  usual,  appeared  to 
have  a  great  effect  on  her.  She  is  described  as  wandering  all 
over  the  field,  and  ultimately  dropped  down  dead,  without  a 
struggle,  within  twelve  hours  of  the  application  of  the  blister. 
In  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  I  most  carefully  dissected 
every  portion  of  the  fore  limb,  without  finding  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  injury  or  disease  (the  foot,  I  may  remark,  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  one),  the  muscles  and  every  portion  of  the  body  being 
well  developed  and  nourished.  The  off  fore  leg  being  the  one 
affected,  I  had  several  times  suspected  disease  of  the  liver ;  but 
that  organ  was  perfectly  healthy,  as  were  also  the  remaining 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  excepting  the  heart,  which 
was  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  of  an  immense  size  (I  regret  that 
it  was  not  weighed),  with  a  few  petechial  spots  on  its  internal 
surface. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind  is,  Can  the  hypertro¬ 
phied  condition  of  the  heart  have  caused  the  lameness  ?  and  if 
so,  how  ^  This  I  am  unable  to  answer  ;  perhaps,  Mr.  Editor, 

'  yourself,  or  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  may  solve  the 
difficulty,  and  so  confer  a  boon  on  me,  and  add  to  the  interest  of 
this  imperfect  description.  I  ought  to  state  that  the  mare  never 
favoured  the  leg  in  the  stable,  but  stood  square,  and  took  a  fair 
share  of  weight  on  it. 

Sarcomatous  Pimour  in  the  Heart, 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October,  1880,  I  was  requested  to 
go  to  Elford,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  as  veterinary  inspector 
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under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  to  see  a  pig  that  was 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  “  Swine  Fever.”  I  was  told  that  the 
pig  was  fat,  and  appeared  quite  well  up  to  a  few  days  before,  but 
was  then  scarcely  eating  anything,  and  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
breathing  that  they  thought  it  would  be  dead  by  morning.  The 
pig  being  fat,  I  advised  that  it  should  be  killed  and  properly 
dressed,  the  whole  of  the  viscera  being  left  for  my  inspection  the 
following  morning.  On  my  visit,  I  found  the  body  of  the  pig 
apparently  perfectly  healthy,  as  also  were  the  viscera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  the  lungs.  I  was  wondering  what  the  cause  of  the 
dyspnoea  might  have  been,  when  I  noticed  one  of  the  auricles  of 
the  heart  enlarged ;  not  having  then  time  to  properly  examine  it,  I 
brought  it  away  with  me,  and  with  two  medical  friends  made  a 
partial  examination,  which  displayed  an  apparently  almost  total 
closing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  on  the  left  side  by  a 
fleshy  growth.  As  my  friend,  Dr.  J.,  was  attending  the  Birmingham 
Medical  Association  thenextday,he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
the  heart  to  its  members,  and  he  informs  me  that  it  caused  a  great 
amount  of  interest,  and  was  considered  almost  unique.  He  sends 
me  the  following  notes  of  the  case  : — “  The  heart  weighed  fifteen 
ounces,  the  right  side  was  healthy,  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
much  hypertrophied,  mitral  valve  tough,  thickened,  and  fibrous ; 
the  right  auricle  was  dilated,  particularly  the  appendage  ;  tw^o 
growths  sprung  from  the  walls  of  the  auricle,  and  from  the 
valves.  The  microscope  showed  these  tumoursto  be  sarcomatous.” 
The  interest  of  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  growth  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  very  possibility  of  its  existing  for  some 
time  in  such  a  situation  without  producing  striking  symptoms 
might  have  been  doubted  beforehand.  Yet  in  this  instance 
either  the  growth  must  have  increased  with  an  incredible  rapidity, 
or  have  existed  for  some  time  without  serious  prejudice  to  the 
pig’s  health. 

Could  such  be  the  case  in  the  human  subject } 
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SURGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  NOTES  FROM 

AN  INDIAN  CASE-BOOK. 

BY  F.  SMITH,  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  1 2th  ROYAL  LANCERS, 

SECUNDERABAD. 

The  following  notes  of  cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
twelve  months  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  profession  : — 

Case  I. 

Abdominal  Melanotic  Tumonr. — The  subject  of  this  was  a  grey 
gelding,  aged  fourteen  years,  from  whose  sheath,  on  the  19th 
February,  1880,  I  removed  a  melanotic  tumour  weighing  3  lbs., 
and  which  had  been»growing  for  two  years.  He  was  discharged 
to  his  duty  cured  on  April  30th,  but  was  re-admitted  to  hospital 
on  May  23rd,  almost  a  perfect  skeleton.  Abdomen  greatly 
enlarged,  and  entirely  off  feed.  Appeared  to  suffer  no  pain  , 
very  dull  pulse  ;  normal  respiration  slightly  increased  ;  mucous 
membranes  pallid.  Examination  per  rectum  proved  nothing  , 
percussion  to  abdomen  showed  a  very  large  area  of  dulness  over 
the  left  side,  with  evident  pain  on  pressure. 

The  dias^nosis  was  Melanotic  Tumour  in  connection  with  tiie 

o 

abdominal  viscera,  probably  the  liver. 

May  2()th. — Has  eaten  nothing  ;  falling  away  terribly  ;  stands  • 
in  a  fixed  position  all  day,  does  not  lie  down  at  night,  and  all 
he  does  is  to  open  his  mouth  and  cross  his  jaws  every  few  minutes 
during  the  day. 

June  Sth. — Ate  a  little  this  evening.  Swellings  have  occurred 
between  the  fore-legs  and  under  the  abdomen.  Mucous  mem¬ 
branes  petecheated. 

June  lOth. — Worse  ;  lies  down  ;  pulse  very  weak.  Determined 
to  tap  him;  punctured  the  abdomen  in  the  median  line  posterior 
to  umbilicus,  and  drew  off  three  bucketsful  of  fluid.  This  afforded 
great  temporary  relief ;  but  during  the  day  he  became  very  much 
worse,  and  died  at  3  a.m.  on  June  12th. 

Post-mortem  examination  five  hours  after  death  :  On 
opening  the  abdomen  a  quantity  of  fluid  escaped.  The  perito¬ 
neum  was  completely  covered  with  melanotic  deposits,  as  were 
also  the  intestines  and  mesentery  ;  they  hung  on  the  latter 
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(which  was  deeply  congested)  like  bunches  of  grapes.  The 
abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm  was  one  mass  of  this  material, 
not  a  square  inch  of  its  sin  face  being  healthy  ;  it  weighed  lO  lbs. 

The  liver  was  entirely  broken  down,  very  little  remained  of  its 
original  structure,  and  it  weighed  20  lbs.  The  spleen  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  liver.  In  the  omentum  major,  however, 
a  most  remarkable  change  had  taken  place ;  it  was  lying  com¬ 
pletely  across  the  abdomen,  and  was  like  a  piece  of  black  velvet : 
in  no  part  of  it  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of  original  structure, 
and  it  weighed  thirty-eight  pounds.  The  kidneys  healthy.  In 
the  chest  the  pericardium  was  found  studded  with  melanotic 
matter,  as  was  also  the  pleural  covering  of  lungs  and  medias¬ 
tinum.  The  glands  in  all  parts  of  the  body  were  infected  with  it. 

Case  II. 

Rupture  of  Anterior  Mesenteric  Vein. — The  subject  of  this  was 
a  grey  mare,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  repeatedly 
admitted  with  Colic.  Admitted  again  to-day,  24th  June,  at  ii 
a.m.,  with  severe  symptoms  of  the  last-named  affection,  for  which 
she  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  She  became  so  violent 
that  no  one  could  go  near  her  ;  rapidly  became  cold  and  pulse¬ 
less,  and  expired  suddenly  at  12.30  a.m.  Post-mortem  revealed 
rupture  of  anterior  mesenteric  vein  \  the  blood  had  dissected  out 
a  sac  for  itself  beneath  the  peritoneum  covering  the  double  colon. 
The  rupture  occurred  close  to  the  ileo-coceal  valve  ;  the  lining 
membrance  of  colon  and  coecum  intensely  congested.  The 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  of  course,  contained  a  quantity  of  blood. 

Case  III. 

Penetrating  Lance  IVound  of  Abdomen. — This  was  a  grey  geld- 
ing,  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  it  occurred  at  tent-pegging.  The  man 
dropped  the  lance,  which  twisted  in  the  horse’s  fore-leg  ;  the  point 
entered  the  abdomen  on  the  left  side  of  umbilicus,  and  passing 
upwards,  and  backwards,  through  the  small  intestines,  mesentery, 
and  double  colon,  struck  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  just 
before  they  pass  over  the  neck  of  the  ilium,  and  severed  both  of 
them.  Death  ensued  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
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Case  IV. 

Dislocation  off  fore  Fetlock,  zvith  complete  Rupture  of  the  Tendons. 

August  i()th. — This  was  a  bay  mare,  aged  seven,  and  was  caused 
while  jumping  at  a  competition  for  the  Loyd-Lindsay  prize.  The 
man  felt  something  give  way  as  he  alighted  on  the  ground,  and 
the  horse  rolled  over  on  him.  The  rupture  occurred  as  he  reached 
the  earth,  the  flexores  pedis,  perforans  et  perforatus,  and  superior 
sesamoidal  ligament  giving  way  completely ;  the  metacarpal 
bone  shot  off  its  articulation  posteriorly,  and  buried  itself  in  the 
ground  to  the  extent  of  four  inches,  the  foot  and  pastern  being  left 
above  the  surface.  Everything  was  divided  as  clearly  as  if  done 
with  a  knife,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  skin  on  front 
of  fetlock  and  extensor  pedis  and  os  suffraginis  tendons.  The 
mare  was  destroyed. 

I  once  saw  an  accident  occur  in  which  the  structures  affected, 
and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  were  identical  with  the  above  case  ; 
only  it  was  a  hind  fetlock,  and  was  caused  through  kicking ;  the 
limb  being  caught  in  a  gun-wheel  that  was  going  rapidly  round, 
was  nearly  amputated. 

Case  V. 

Synovitis  of  Stifle  foint,  Ulceration  of  Semilunar  Cartilage. 

fanuary  2()th. — This  was  a  grey  gelding,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
admitted  for  lameness  to  near  hind  limb.  There  was  no  cause 
to  assign  for  it,  and  the  only  place  where  there  was  any  symptom 
of  pain  was  over  the  stifle  j  oint,  particularly  on  the  inner  side,  close 
to  the  tibial  insertion  of  the  inner  lateral  ligament ;  he  was  placed 
on  low  diet  and  fomented  all  day. 

February  ^rd. — No  better  ;  put  in  slings. 

February  9//^.— For  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  no  change 
in  this  case  ;  still  in  great  pain,  but  feeds  well.  Continue  treat¬ 
ment. 

February  loth. — Patient  off  feed  this  morning  ;  keeps  the  limb 
persistently  off  the  ground.  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  this 
that  there  must  be  some  injury  to  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and 
that  he  preserves  this  position  in  order  to  prevent  the  affected 
parts  being  squeezed  between  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
femur  and  tibia. 
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February  I2th. — Remains  the  same;  arranged  a  pillow  for  him 
to  keep  his  foot  on^  but  he  would  not  use  it. 

February  14///. — No  improvement,  respirations  accelerated  ; 
give  Tine.  Aconita  14 xv.  every  two  hours,  until  a  visible  im¬ 
pression  is  made  on  pulse. 

February  i^tlr — Worse,  pulse  running  down,  in  great  pain  ; 
give  P.  Opii,  Ext.  Belladonna  a  a  5!].,  Aqua  Oj.,  three  times  a 
day. 

6  p.m» — Sent  for  to  see  the  patient ;  it  appears  that  at  5  p.m. 
he  pitched  forward  in  the  slings  and  took  his  legs  off  the  ground- 
The  farrier  on  duty  lowered  him  out  of  them.  I  saw  him  shortly 
after  this  ;  pulse  running  down,  cold  sweats  ;  died  at  7-30  p.m. 

Post-mortem  revealed  ulceration  of  inner  semi  lunar  cartilage ; 
a  complete  hole  about  the  size  of  a  pea  existed  in  its  centre ; 
synovitis  of  joint,  and  the  articular  cartilage  of  femur  was 
softening  and  exhibiting  disease.  Gall-stones  were  found  in 
enormous  quantities  in  liver.  Bile  ducts  enlarged,  organ  weighed 
14  lbs.,  other  viscera  healthy. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  case  I  look  upon  as  the 
remarkably  short  time  that  elapsed  before  ulceration  took  place. 
That  seventeen  days  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  result  I  have 
named  in  the  examination,  seems  to  my  mind  astound¬ 

ing.  Who  will  deny  that  Navicularthritis  may  not  be  caused  by 
one  fatal  step,  or  that  the  disease  may  not  be  developed  to  its 
fullest  intensity  in  a  fortnight 

Case  VI. 

Acute  Traumatic  Teta^ius. — This  occurred  in  a  grey  mare  six 
years  old,  and  was  caused  through  “  firing.”  The  history  of  the 
case  is,  that  she  was  admitted  to  treatment  for  Ringbone  affecting 
the  near  fore  limb,  for  which  she  had  been  blistered  and  dis¬ 
charged  relieved.  She  was,  however,  re-admitted,  owing  to 
being  very  lame,  and  it  was  determined  to  fire  her.  The 
operation  was  accordingly  performed  on  the  9th  August.  The 
usual  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  sloughing,  etc.,  taking 
place,  all  went  well  until  the  iSth,  when  sloughing  of  the  skin 
occurred,  concomitant  with  dulness  and  feverish  symptoms.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  however,  she  was  found  to  be  entirely 
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off  feed.  An  examination  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  Trismus, 
which  gradually  extended  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  body, 
constituting  Tetanus. 

August  24//^,  7  p.m, — Remove  to  a  loose-box,  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  and  administer  Sol.  Aloes  §x.  immediately.  I  found  that 
she  was  perfectly  incapable  of  swallowing  the  Aloes ;  gave 
Cannabis  Indicae  5j.,  per  rectum,  also  enemata.  Temperature  102^. 

August  2^th. — Passed  a  bad  night.  Pulse  32  ;  respiration  20 ; 
temperature  lOS-S"".  Gave  Cannabis  Indicae  5j.  every  two  hours  ; 
fomented  and  poulticed  the  pastern.  Gave,  at  intervals,  inhala¬ 
tions  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl  in  doses,  forty  minims  ;  also  nutritive 
enematas. 

I  pjn. — Pulse  34;  respiration  44;  temperature  loi^.  Dis¬ 
continued  the  Indian  hemp,  and  gave  further  inhalations  of 
Nitrite  of  Amyl,  with  marked  beneficial  effect ;  it  reduced  the 
pulse,  eased  the  respirations,  and  relieved  the  spasms. 

5.30 p.m. — Symptoms  aggravated,  pain  very  great ;  placed  the 
patient  under  chloroform,  stretched  and  divided  both  internal 
and  external  plantar  nerves  of  the  affected  limb  above  the 
fetlock,  and  injected  subcutaneously  Morphia  grs.  iv.  Patient 
slept  the  whole  night.  The  pulse  was  48  ;  respiration  40  ;  tem¬ 
perature  102^. 

August  26/4  6.30  a.m— Got  up  quietly,  and  I  then  commenced 
^ivincT  continuous  inhalations  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl.  The  Nitrite  was 

o  o 

poured  on  to  a  piece  of  lint  and  held  up  to  the  nostril  ;  giving 
it  in  drachm  doses,  but  occasionally  increasing  it  to  two  drachms 
if  the  symptoms  were  urgent. 

I I  a.ni. — Was  observed  to  bend  the  neck  a  little,  and  certainly 
appears  to  be  in  no  pain  as  long  as  the  inhalations  are  kept  up. 
Pulse  70 ;  respiration  70  ;  temperature  104^.  Cold  applications 
to  the  spine  and  body. 

I  p^n. — Pulse  70';  respiration  70 ;  temperature  104"'.  Still 
perfectly  quiet ;  gave  nutritive  enematas. 

lOpMi. — Pulse  68;  respiration 80;  temperature  104*8°.  Remains 
the  same  ;  certainly  no  worse  ;  continue  inhalations  all  night. 

August  2Jth, — Patient  still  holding  its  own.  Pulse  70  ;  re¬ 
spiration  74  ;  temperature  ioo’2°.  Keep  cold  douche  on  body, 
and  continue  inhalations. 
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TO  a,m. — Tried  for  quite  two  hours  to  drink,  and  eventually 
sueceeded  in  doing  so,  opening  the  mouth  slightly.  Looks  very 
lively,  considering  the  circumstances. 

Afterfioon. — Pulse  72;  respiration  74;  temperature  100*4®. 
Remains  the  same. 

5  p,m. — Discontinued  the  Amyl,  as  I  could  get  no  more. 
Shortly  after  this  there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  worse ;  the 
tetanic  spasms  were  sharper  and  at  less  interval. 

5.45 /.w. — Dropped  down  in  box  on  near  side;  remains  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  excepting  during  the  paroxysms. 

6.30  p.m. — Again  placed  her  under  chloroform  as  a  last 
resource,  and  injected  Morphia  grs.  iv.  over  the  temple.  This 
had  the  desired  result.  Kept  her  under  chloroform  the  whole 
night,  but,  notwithstanding,  she  gradually  sank,  and  died  at 
7.45  on  morning  of  27th,  having  been  under  chloroform  13  J  hours. 
Death  I  attributed  to  Asphyxia,  through  sudden  spasm  of  the 
larynx. 

Post-mortem  examination  two  hours  after  death  revealed 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  extravasation  of  blood,  and 
slight  effusion  on  brain  and  cord,  and  the  origin  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  was  unnaturally  hard. 

The  Nitrite  of  Amyl  inhalations  are  worthy  of  trial.  In 
it  we  have  a  most  valuable  medicine  for  controlling  the  re¬ 
spiratory,  nervous,  and  circulatory  systems.  It  will  quite  stop 
a  spasm  coming  on,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  pain  suffered 
while  the  patient  is  under  its  influence.  In  this  case  I  had 
it  given  continuously  for  34J  hours,  during  which  time  twelve 
ounces  were  inhaled,  and  I  believe  that  had  I  been  able  to 
obtain  more  of  the  agent,  the  patient’s  life  might  have  been 
saved.  The  nerve  division  is  the  only  way  of  cutting  off 
entirely  the  constant  irritation  and  pain  from  an  injured  limb 
giving  rise  to  this  affection.  That  marked  symptom,  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  membrana  nictitans  over  the  eye,  was  conspicuous 
by  its  almost  entire  absence  ;  it  was  seldom  seen,  excepting 
when  the  head  was  raised  very  high,  and  then  only  slightly. 
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A  MULTIFORM  VARIETY  OF  CYSTS  IN  THE  SPLEEN 
OF  THE  HORSE— NEAR  SHOULDER  LAMENESS. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  STUDENT,  DICK  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

EDINBURGH. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal  if  I  recount  the  facts  of  a  multiform 
variety  of  cysts  in  the^spleen  of  the  horse  ;  the  more  especially  as 
such  a  case  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  escaped  record  in  veterinary 
literature,  and  is  one  which  calls  for  our  paramount  attention 
from  its  semeiological  bearing.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as 
follows  : — An  aged  roan  pony,  in  an  emaciated  condition,  received 
treatment  for  chronic  lameness  at  various  intervals  during  a 
period  of  about  two  years,  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanley, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Warwick,  but  without  benefit,  despite  the  attacks 
made  on  every  source  conjectured.  When  seen  by  me,  the 
animal  evinced  a  marked  semblance  of  shoulder  lameness^  in  the 
near  side.  He  was  blistered  in  that  joint  instanter.  A  month 
elapsed,  when,  no  improvement  accruing,  Mr.  Stanley  performed 
Neurotomy,  the  higher  operation,  as  the  last  resort,  in  the  hope 
that  lameness  might  be  removed,  forced  by  the  allures  of  a  possible 
existence  of  the  disease  in  the  navicular  joint  and  the  pedis. 
The  wound  at  the  seat  of  operation  comported  itself  ordinarily 
and  kindly,  but  the  lameness  continued  unsusceptible  of  surgical 
impression.  Downcast  by  the  defeat  of  our  treatment,  by  the 
unkindliness  of  our  prognosis,  by  the  inutility  of  his  animal,  the 
expense  of  his  keep,  and  the  suffering  of  the  patient — the  owner 
now  assented  to  its  destruction.  Accordingly  the  pony  was  shot 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  on  me  devolved  the  post-mortem  examination. 

On  an  examination  of  the  entire  left  limb  being  made,  no 
appearances  were  detectable  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
signifying  disease  change. 

Section  of  the  abdominal  wall  disclosed  a  multiform  variety  of 
cysts  in  the  spleen,  the  latter  viscus  being  almost  completely 
absorbed,  and  its  surface  occupied  by  five  closely- aggregated 
but  distinct  cystic  tumours.  Three  of  these  were  of  large,  the 
remaining  two  of  diminutive  size  ;  the  former  were  compoimd^ 
the  latter  simple  in  their  nature  ;  the  cyst-wall  of  one  of  the 
compound  cysts  had  undergone  partial  calcareous  infiltration. 
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while  that  of  another  had  thickened  and  metamorphosed  “  carti- 
la^inously  **  ]  the  largest,  which  approximated  in  size  to  a  cricket- 
ball,  was  a  sanguineous  cyst — in  all  probability  being  a  secondary 
result  of  soft,  round,  or  spindle-celled  sarcomo,*  its  interior  con¬ 
sisting  of  broken  down,  decolourised  blood -coagula.  Immured 
within  the  second  largest  flourished  an  endo-cyst,  whose  interior 
v/as  occupied  by  a  soft,  stringy,  pultaceous,  and  foetid  mateiial, 
containing  numerous  small  calcareous  nuclei.  The  wall  of  the 
endo-cyst  itself  was  densely  calcined,  and  punctured  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  exterior  of  the  endo-cyst  was  thickly  clothed  by  a 
viscous  j elly,  whose  removal  negatived  digital  erasion.  The  sui“ 
face  of  the  sanguineous  c\'st  presented  a  diffuse,  darkly-purple 
blotching,  sparingly  stained  with  a  luminous  green — lending  a 
vivid  interest  to  the  eye.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  were  the 
products  of  retrogressive  tissue  metamoiphosis.  The  cyst-walls 
were  inseparably  connected  with  the  surrounding  textuie  of  the 

spleen. 

Save  the  spleen,  no  other  lymphatic  gland  was  observed  to  be 
the  seat  of  morbid  disfiguration.  The  lungs  were  healthy.  With 
regard  to  visible  manifestations  of  internal  derangement  evinced 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  I  may  state  that  these  were  7iih  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  already  made  allusion  to,  namely,  shoulder  lamejiess 

From  the  sum  of  these  conditions  I  am  led  naturally  to  infer 
that  doubtless  there  exists  a  special  nervous  communication— 
a  “sympathy” — probably  of  the  manner  of  reflex  action, 
between  different  organs  and  parts  of  an  animated  body  ;  and 
this  is  a  fact  on  which  practice  bears  abundant  testimony.  If 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  announces  its  suffering  by  localizing 
pain  at  point  of  the  penis,  if  inflammation  of  the  hip  is  shown 
by  pain  in  the  knee-joint,  if  the  presence  of  cystic  calculij  of  the 
larger  dimensions  manifests  itself  by  inducing  lameness  in  the 
hind  limbs,  if  inflammation  of  the  liver  occasions  shoulder  lame¬ 
ness  on  the  dyfside, — there  are  strong grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  presence  of  the  cystic  tumours  in  the  spleen, 
just  described,  served  as  a  remote,  endogenous  source  in  the 
production  of  shoulder  lameness  on  the  near  side. 

*  I  had  no  microscope  with  me,  and  did  not  make  an  examination. 

t  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  on  “  Cystic  Calculi,”  Veterinary  Journal, 
November,  1880. 
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PTERYGIUM. 

BY  G.  D.  WHITFIELD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 

This  disease  must  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  lower  animals,  as 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  of  or  seen  a  description  of 
it  in  veterinary  literature. 

Dr.  Lawson,  in  his  work  on  “  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  ’ 
describes  it  as  ‘^being  a  peculiar  morbid  growth  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  sub-conjunctival  tissue.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its 
base  usually  at  the  semi-lunar  fold,  close  to  the  inner  canthus  , 
and,  extending  outward,  it  gradually  tapers  to  a  rounded  end, 
which  is  implanted  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  gradually 
reaching  to  a  point  opposite  the  inner  margin  of  the  pupil,  and 
sometimes  spreading  half-way  across  it. 

“  In  some  cases  it  is  red,  fleshy,  and  prominent,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  pale  and  membranous.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  seldom 
seen  in  the  young,  and  more  common  in  people  resident  in 
tropical  climates.” 

The  case  I  am  about  to  describe  occurred  in  India,  the  subject 
being  an  aged  white  stud-bred  mare.  The  first  symptom 
observed  was  a  slight  semi-opaque  discharge  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  eye.  On  examination  for  the  cause,  I  found  a  small, 
reddish,  fleshy  enlargement,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  the 
internal  part  of  the  lower  eyelid,  near  to  the  inner  canthus.  The 
discharge  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  tumour,  caused  by  the  occasional  pressure  of  Membrana 
nictitans  against  it.  In  the  human  being,  there  is  no  inconvenience 
from  the  pterygium  unless  vision  is  threatened  by  occlusion  of 
the  pupil ;  and  there  is  no  discharge,  on  account  of  there  being  no 
membrana  nictitans  to  cause  irritation. 

The  tumour  continued  to  increase  in  size,  until  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month  the  superior  surface  had  reached  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cornea.  The  discharge  in  the  meantime  had  only 
slightly  increased,  and  caused  but  little  inconvenience  beyond  a 
trifling  irritation  of  the  skin.  Treatment  being  of  no  avail  in 
stopping  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  and  as  there  was  no  sign  of 
its  cessation,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  it  by  excision.  At 
the  time  of  the  operation,  the  tumour  appeared  as  a  small  fleshy 
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protuberance,  its  superior  surface  being  about  half-an-inch 
broad,  situated  close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  pupil,  and 
extending  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  base  being  slightly 
broader.  After  the  patient  had  been  cast,  and  the  membrana 
nictitans  secured  from  interfering,  the  tumour  was  grasped  by  a 
pair  of  forceps,  and  its  attachment  to  the  eyeball  clipped  off  with 
a  pair  of  sharp  curved  scissors  ;  the  attachment  at  the  base  was 
then  seen,  and  clipped  off  in  like  manner.  No  ligature  was 
required  after  the  operation. 


ANTHRAX  FEVER,  OR  LOODIANAH  DISEASE,  IN 

INDIA. 

BY  JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

[Continued  from  page  326,  vol.  xi) 

Air. — How  was  the  atmosphere  rendered  impure  ?  Was  it  not 
due  to  the  foul  surroundings,  from  a  want  of  a  proper  system 
of  sanitation,  combined  with  the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation  ? 

Very  often,  when  you  try  to  teach  people  what  sanitation 
means,  and  to  point  out  right  from  wrong  in  assisting  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  as  sweet  ”  as  possible,  likely  enough  you  will  be 
met  by  the  remark,  “Oh,  the  horses  seem  all  in  good  health,  and 
so  long  as  such  is  the  case,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  plans.” 
Yes,  perhaps  apparently  in  good  health,  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  favourable  to  health  ;  -but  what  is  the  consequence  of  such 
.a  theory  when  a  change  occurs  in  the  weather,  in  the  wind,  or  in 
the  temperature  of  theclimate.^  Where  then  is  the  long-encouraged 
collection  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  (the 
favourite  dung-heap),  the  bad  drainage,  the  bad  stable  flooring, 
the  over-crowding,  etc.,  etc.  ^  These  combination  of  causes  now  all 
crop  up,  produce  complete  atmospheric  change ;  it  becomes 
deprived  of  its  vitality,  and  enters  into  a  corrupt  state,  im¬ 
purities  form,  and  are  inhaled  and  taken  into  the  system  by  every 
possible  channel,  thus  setting  up  disease ;  and  although  this 
vitiated  state  of  the  air  might  not  produce  any  decided  malady, 
in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  still  it  is  liable  to  bring  about  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  rheumatism,  etc.. 
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which  very  often  is  difficult  to  account  for,  especially  when 
occuring  as  isolated  cases. 

The  exhalations  from  the  soil,  which  is  alluvial  (at  least,  the 
upper  layer  is  purely  so),  also  pervade  the  atmosphere  which  the 
animals  breathe,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  established  fact  in  India 
that  Anthrax  Fever  takes  its  origin  from  such  exhalations  when 
contaminating  the  air. 

Then  again,  another  thing  we  must  not  forget,  and  that  is,  the 
vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  living,  which  is  said  by  some 
to  be  more  injurious  to  the  constitution  than  its  impregnation 
with  the  effluvia  from  dead  organic  matter.  The  miasm  generated 
where  so  many  animals  were  so  closely  stabled  together, 
especially  in  a  climate  like  India,  must  have  impregnated  and  • 
rendered  the  air  most  noxious ;  and  although  this  might  not 
actually  produce  Anthrax,  still  it  predisposes  the  system  to  it. 

The  reason  of  this  impurity  is  self-evident.  There  is  the 
combined  operation  of  all  these  causes  above  enumerated,  which 
are  most  powerful  in  lowering  the  standard  of  health  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  vital  energies ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  they 
change  their  position  as  mere  predisposing,  and  become  most 
energetic  exciting  causes  of  Fever. 

Sod. — We  know  that  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  is  composed 
of  alluvium,  but  was  this  alluvium  not  rendered  more  impure 
than  it  would  have  naturally  been,  by  the  amount  of  filth 
deposited  on  it  ?  I  certainly  think  it  was,  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  drainage  to  carry  off  the  fluid  excreta  from  the  stables 
and  outside  standings,  consequently  it  must  become  absorbed. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  “  rains,”  when  the  place  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  inundated,  this  floating  water — or  it 
might  be  better  termed  “  pestilential  mixture,”  composed  of 
manure  washed  out  of  the  dung-heap,  and  other  collected 
matter,  while  the  rains  continue  is  well  diffused,  and  when  they 
come  to  an  end  it  gradually  subsides,  the  water  is  evaporated, 
leaving  a  deposit  of  every  imaginable  impurity  to  pollute  the 
soil.  Just  after  this  takes  place  is  the  time  to  expect  Anthrax. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  as  a  fact  frequently  noticed,  that 
deleterious  exhalations  abound  most  where  the  stagnant  waters 
are  nearly  or  quite  evaporated  from  the  surfaces  of  inundated 
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lands  ;  and  it  is  another  well-ascertained  fact,  that  in  many 
countries  the  malaria  does  not  rise  until  the  surface  water  has 
disappeared  and  left  the  face  of  the  ground  a  parched  and 
barren  desert. 

The  flooring  of  the  stables  and  outside  standings  was  com¬ 
posed  of  kunkur,*  and  what  looked  to  be  like  brown  mould, 
mixed  together  and  ram.med  down  ;  but  it  had  not  been  properly 
done  at  the  onset,  as  it  was  quite  permeable,  which  •was  proved 
by  the  filth  found  underneath  it  when  it  was  lifted.  They  had 
also  been  allowed  to  get  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  in  many  places 
the  horses  had  scraped  holes  which  acted  as  retainers  of  urine 
and  other  matter  ;  therefore,  laying  to  one  side  the  fact  of  the 
flooring  being  permeable,  these  holes  were  most  objectionable. 

After  the  first  outbreak  the  floors  were  re-laid  with  fresh  earth 
brought  from  a  long  distance,  and  new  kunkur ;  but  this  had  not 
been  rammed  down  sufficiently  to  render  it  compact  and  imper¬ 
meable,  consequently  it  was  a  continual  source  of  danger,  from 
again  becoming  polluted  and  playing  a  part  in  producing  disease. 
Sure  enough  this  was  the  case,  as  the  disease  broke  out  for  the 
second  time  some  months  after  the  horses  re-occupied  the  stables. 
I  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  Bareilly  to  see  the  floors  re¬ 
lifted,  so  cannot  say  in  what  state  they  were,  but  from  what  I 
saw  of  them  left  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  would  be 
found  in  a  most  filthy  condition. 

I  can  say  nothing  against  the  ventilation  of  the  stables  them¬ 
selves,  as  that  was  ample — at  least,  the  openings  built  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  air  were  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but 
supposing  the  horses  had  simply  been  picketted  under  trees,  the 
surrounding  impediments  to  the  free  access  of  air  were  so  great 
that  proper  ventilation  was  an  utter  impossibility. 

The  construction  of  the  stable  buildings  is  of  a  somewhat 
modern  character,  and  I  suppose  were  of  the  approved  principle 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  built — ^just  after  the  Mutiny  of 
1857 — so  that  they  cannot  be  termed  old.  Their  greatest  fault 
is,  that  they  are  not  lofty  enough,  and  in  that  way  do  not  give 
sufficient  cubic  space  to  be  healthy. 

The  bricks  composing  the  stables  are  of  a  remarkably  porous 

*  For  description  of  “kunkur,”  see  “  Prevention.” 
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quality,  and  as  each  of  them  will  absorb  at  least  half  a  pint 
of  water,  so  do  they  become  the  means  by  which  vapour  is 
generated  by  the  action  of  heat.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
bricks  well  coated  with  whitewash,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
never  rubbed  off,  even  if  exposed  to  damp,  will  absorb  anything 
like  that  quantity  of  water,  but  bricks  forming  part  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  not  whitewashed,  will  readily  absorb  fluids.  There  was 
a  good  illustration  of  this  at  Bareilly.  The  stable  walls  for  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground — where  the  whitewash  was  removed 
by  the  rains,  friction,  etc. — for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
were  covered  with  a  damp,  slimy,  green  scum,  thrown  out  on  to 
the  surface,  similar  to  that  seen  on  the  top  of  a  stagnant  pool  of 
water.  This  cannot  by  any  means  be  healthy,  and  will  always 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  assisting  causes,  as  from  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  even  a  tropical  heat  to 
dry  them  through  and  through  ;  and  although  they  appear  ex¬ 
ternally  to  look  so,  yet  as  soon  as  the  temperature  gets  low,  or 
the  air  moist,  they  begin  to  sweat  out  their  contained  impurities. 

Although  in  this  outbreak  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  the  forage  to  bring  it  within  the  list  of  causes,  either 
exciting  or  predisposing,  still,  I  will  just  mention  it,  as  forage 
of  bad  quality  is  liable  to  act  as  both,  either  in  conveying 
diseased  germs,  or  in  predisposing  the  system  to  their  recep¬ 
tion. 

Grass. — What  ruins  the  grass  in  India  is  the  horrible  manner 
in  which  the  natives  dig  it  up,  with  half  the  root  on.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  dub^  is  a  creeper,  and  does  not,  like  other  grasses, 
stand  erect ;  therefore,  on  that  account,  it  cannot  be  cut  by 
the  ordinary  means,  but  still,  with  care,  it  can  be  done  very  clean. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  wily  Hindoo  grass-cutter 
thinks  that  by  allowing  a  portion  of  this  native  soil  to  adhere  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  that  it  will  assist  in  making  up  the  required 
weight,  he  will  do  so,  and  no  amount  of  chastisement,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  fine,  an  admonition,  or  even  a  taste  of  the  “  cat,”  will  ever 
alter  his  belief.  The  alter  treatment  the  grass  receives  is  also  most 
objectionable.  When  it  is  brought  home,  which  is  generally  in 
the  night,  it  is  deposited  in  their  small,  confined  huts  ;  and  if  there 

*  For  description  of  “  dub,”  see  “  Prev^ention.” 
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is  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  grass-cutter’s  mind  that  his  bundle 
will  be  under  weight,  he  deluges  it  with  any  water  which  may  be 
within  his  reach,  very  little  attention  being  paid  whether  it  is 
clean  or  dirty.  Then  again,  as  we  have  no  positive  guarantee 
where  the  grass  has  been  procured,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances^ 
it  has  been  got  from  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  water,  or 
where  such  water  once  has  been.  Grass  procured  from  the 
region  of  the  graves  of  dead  animals  is  also  a  most  fertile  source 
for  the  disease,  and  as  it  is  more  luxuriant  in  the  proximity  of 
decaying  matter,  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  tempting  and  more 
likely  to  be  cut  at  such  spots  than  anywhere  else.  The  above 
reasons,  I  think,  are  the  principal  ones  why  the  grass  is  so  often 
impure  and  bad. 

Grain^  is  seldom  what  may  be  termed  bad — at  least,  as  a  rule 
it  can  be  procured  of  good  quality,  therefore  it  rarely  produces 
disease  from  impurity.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  it  is  liable 
to  become  infested  with  an  insect  termed  the  “  weevil.”f  This 
insect,  when  found  to  any  extent  amongst  grain,  is  most  liable 
to  produce  obstinate  diarrhoea,  more  especially  if  it  has  not  been 
previously  soaked,  but  even  then  it  is  injurious,  as  although  the 
long  submersion  kills  the  insect,  still  it  does  not  get  rid  of  it.  I 
can  speak  from  practical  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  weevil 
from  my  own  experiments  on  a  few  grass-cutters’  ponies  some 
two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Barley  is  seldom  given  as  food — at  least,  when  grain  can  be 
procured,  preference  is  always  given  to  it,  as  being  more  suitable. 
Its  principal  impurities  are  fermentation  and  fungi. 

Bran  is  most  difficult  to  get  good,  and  unless  procured  from 
some  government  mill,  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  bad.  The 
principal  impurities  and  adulterations  we  must  look  for  are 
foreign  substances,  such  as  sand,  also  insects  and  fungi ;  these  can 
sometimes  be  detected  by  the  eye,  but  if  not,  by  the  microscope. 

There  are  other  grasses  and  grains  used  as  food  in  India,  but 
the  above-mentioned  are  those  most  commonly  met  with. 

*  For  description  of  “grain,”  see  “  Prevention.” 
t  For  description  of  “  weevil,”  see  “  Prevention.” 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PUPILAGE. 

The  correspondence  which  has  so  largely  occupied  our  pages  lor  some 
months,  and  the  reports  received  from  elsewhere,  is  an  evidence  to  some 
extent  of  the  newly-awakened  interest  the  profession  is  beginning  to  take 
in  its  affairs.  The  necessity  for  the  newly- graduated  veterinary  surgeon 
possessing  not  only  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  scientific  aspect  of  his 
calling,  but  of  his  being  able  to  claim  some  acquaintance  with  its  every¬ 
day  practical  details,  has  always  been  apparent  to  those  who  understand 
the  requirements  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Hence  it  has  occurred  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates,  before  going  to  college,  have  served 
either  an  apprenticeship  or  pupilage  with  some  practitioner,  on  the 
advice  of  those  competent  to  advise.  But  it  has  also  happened  that 
other  youths  have  entered  upon  their  scholastic  career  without  this 
preliminary  training,  either  because  they  had  not  the  opportunity,  ignored 
its  value,  or  having  failed  in  everything  else  they  had  tried  their  hand  at, 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  time  by  commencing  their  last  resource  in 
this  way,  and  so  entered  the  schools  direct — perhaps  destitute  of  every 
quality,  natural  or  acquired,  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  possess, 
and  which  the  schools  certainly  could  not  endow  them  with. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  very  many  men  have  passed  into  the 
profession  who,  though  they  may  have  gleaned  a  certain  amount  of  book  and 
lecture  information,  and  may  even  have  carried  off  school  honours,  were 
yet  so  unacquainted  with  what  might  be  termed  the  minor,  but  still  most 
essential  details  of  their  calling,  as  not  only  to  bring  disgrace  and  ill- 
fortune  upon  themselves,  but  discredit  upon  the  entire  body  when  they 
ventured  into  practice. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  long  been  known  to  exist ;  indeed,  it  appears 
to  have  been  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  veterinary  schools  in  this 
country.  Every  practitioner  who  has  ever  required  the  services  of  a 
qualified  assistant,  or  any  one  who  has  known  students  before  and  after 
graduation,  can  testify  to  the  fact ;  and  the  evidence  of  rnany  outside 
our  own  circle — horsemen,  agriculturists,  and  others — lends  it  additional 
but  unwelcome  support.  Men  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  who  could  not  perform  the  most  trivial  operation  or  administer 
a  dose  of  medicine  \  who  could  not  handle  and  manage  a  horse,  discern 
which  limb  it  halted  upon,  or  diagnose  a  well-marked  malady ;  who 
could  not  seize  an  ox,  sheep,  or  pig  for  examination — were,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  but  what  their  diploma  certified  them  to  be.  Complaints  have  con¬ 
sequently  been  loud  and  deep,  not  only  in  the  profession,  but  in  public  ; 
and  this  has  perhaps  tended  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  veterinary 
science  into  undeserved  disrepute,  and  to  foster  and  maintain  quackery. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
schools  perhaps,  the  evil  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  that  many 
students  have  been  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  than  professional  knowledge. 

What  these  unlucky  graduates  have  been  deficient  in,  has  been  exactly 
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what  the  schools  in  this  country  either  have  not  the  means  or  the 
opportunity  to  teach  \  and  a  remedy  has  therefore  long  been  proposed, 
and  in  the  case  of  very  many  individuals  adopted — apprenticeship  to  a 
practitioner.  Until  medical  instruction  was  greatly  improved — which 
has  only  taken  place  within  a  few  years — surgeons  usually  served  an 
apprenticeship,  though  this  is  now  somewhat  rare  j  but  even  with  all  the 
facilities  medical  students  possess,  and  the  courses  of  practical  instruction 
they  are  compelled  to  attend,  it  is  found  that  when  they  go  into  practice 
they  are  greatly  wanting  in  the  every-day  knowledge  of  their  vocation, 
and  the  medical  press  is  coming  rapidly  round  to  the  apprenticeship 
view  again.  If,  therefore,  it  is  considered  necessary  that  medical  men, 
who  have  only  to  handle  and  treat  their  own  species,  should  spend  a 
portion  of  their  student-life  as  pupils  or  apprentices,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  that  veterinary  surgeons,  who  have  to  deal  with  dumb, 
powerful,  and  oftentimes  dangerous  animals,  should  undergo  that  train¬ 
ing  with  a  good  veterinary  surgeon  which  he  cannot  get  at  school !  In 
this  training  they  will  learn  more  of  the  realities  of  every-day  practice  in 
twelve  months  than  they  will  at  any  of  our  schools  in  perhaps  as  many 
years,  if  at  all.  We  think  very  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  pupilage 
with  a  good  and  well-disposed  practitioner  affords  invaluable  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  learning  to  see  and  learning  to  handle,  of  observing  and  acting, 
that  cannot  be  found,  much  less  expected,  at  any  college  in  Britain. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  apprenticeship  or 
pupilage  might  be  urged  against  anything  else  of  the  kind — they  are 
liable  to  abuse  \  but  that  should  not  militate  against  their  use.  If  young 
men  have  gone  astray  at  this  period  of  their  life,  they  have  also  done  so 
at  college  and  subsequently ;  if  they  have  had  to  get  through  a  certain 
amount  of  drudgery,  some  part  of  this  may  at  least  have  proved  of 
service  in  after  life,  and  after  all  is  not  so  injurious  as  the  idleness  they 
only  too  often  indulge  in  at  school ;  if  they  sometimes  learn  little  or 
nothing,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  their  masters,  how  many  hundreds 
of  veterinary  surgeons  can  now  testify  that  they  acquired  but  little  at 
college,  and  that  during  their  whole  course  of  study  they  never  per¬ 
formed  an  operation,  administered  medicines,  examined  or  were  taught 
to  examine  horses  for  soundness,  were  instructed  in  farriery,  or  received 
instruction  in  nine-tenths  of  the  maladies  to  which  animals  are  liable — 
that,  in  truth,  the  school  programme  of  instruction  was  somewhat  of  a 
delusion,  and  that  however  anxious  they  might  be  to  obtain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  that  had  to  be  gained,  often  at  a  most 
painful  and  degrading  sacrifice,  after  they  had  emerged  into  the  world, 
and  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that,  if  the  schools  honestly  perform  their 
share,  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  process ;  but,  after 
all,  lectures,  books,  and  the  dissecting-room  occupy  most  of  the  students^ 
time  and  attention,  and  learning  to  think  is  more  to  the  purpose  there 
than  learning  to  act.  So  it  happens  that  many  young  qualified  men  who 
have  not  been  pupils  have  much  knowledge  in  their  heads,  but  their 
hands  are  as  useful,  and  certainly  much  less  dangerous,  in  their  trouser- 
pockets  than  among  animals. 
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As  we  have  just  said,  with  all  the  many  advantages  in  the  way  of 
education  medical  possess  over  veterinary  students,  the  same  complaint 
is  rife,  and  the  journals  are  now  discussing  how  to  amend  matters.  A 
hospital -surgeon  of  high  standing  and  long  experience,  among  others, 
discusses  this  question  in  the  Lancet  for  December  i8th,  and  his  remarks 
are  fairly  applicable  to  our  case.  He  says  :  — 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  a  good  many  young  fledgelings  fresh 
from  the  schools.  Not  one  in  four  of  them,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  work  of  a  hospital — the  minor  operations  of  surgery,  the  dress¬ 
ings  and  manipulations — has  known  how  to  draw  a  tooth  deftly,  pass  a 
catheter  safely,  or  dress  a  bedsore  without  torturing  the  patient.  But 
they  could  talk  glibly  enough  of  the  difference  between  tubular  and  in¬ 
terstitial  nephritis,  or  antero  or  postero,  or  insular  spinal  sclerosis, etc.,  etc. 
They  are,  in  fact,  alike  ignorant  of  the  value  of  what  they  have  missed 
and  incapable  of  remedying  their  loss.  It  has  been  said  that  the  time 
for  acquiring  this  practical  kind  of  knowledge  is  after  the  student  has 
learned  the  theory  at  the  schools.  But  not  so.  So  soon  as  he  has  got 
the  document  in  his  pocket  v/hich,  and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  sound 
medical  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  after-life,  has  been  the  sole  object  of 
his  endeavours,  he  is  off  to  remunerative  work — to  an  assistancy,  to  part¬ 
nership,  or  perhaps  the  public  service,  and  his  defects  are  discovered 
when  he  is  found  to  be  unable  to  bleed  a  patient  with  safety,  or  set  a 
fracture  rightly.”  “  I  believe  the  cheapest  way  of  passing  the  first  two 
years  of  the  student’s  life  would  be  to  become  the  apprentice  or  pupil  of 
a  general  practitioner.” 

He  subsequently  suggests  that  five  years  be  made  the  minimum  for 
the  students’  education,  and  that  two  of  these  should  be  compulsorily 
passed  as  a  pupil  at  a  hospital,  dispensary,  or  with  a  general  practitioner 
in  large  practice. 

Similar  views  have  long  been  entertained  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
profession,  and  especially  by  those  best  able  to  see  things  as 
they  are  and  to  know  how  they  should  be.  These  views  have  at  last 
been  acted  upon,  and  the  Royal  College  has  ordained  that  in  and  after 
the  year  1S84,  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  its 
diploma,  unless  he  shall  give  proof  of  having  been  a  pupil  for  at  least 
one  year  with  a  qualified  practitioner. 

This,  and  more,  the  College  has  ample  power  to  do,  and  it  would 
signally  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  adopt  every  possible  means  to  protect 
the  public  from  incompetent  men,  and  save  its  examining-board  from 
subscribing  to  a  falsehood.  We  can  surely  trust  to  the  honour  of  prac¬ 
titioners  who  will  take  pupils,  to  do  these  justice  :  they  must  be  quite  as 
much  to  be  trusted  in  this  way  as  teachers  are  to  teach ;  indeed,  a  more 
serious  onus  will  lie  upon  them,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  should  be^ 
engendered  among  them  as  to  who  shall  bring  most  credit  upon  himself 
by  instructing  his  pupils.  As  to  young  men  imbibing  antiquated  notions 
from  their  masters,  we  have  no  great  fear.  Pupilage,  with  our  improving 
education,  should  now  be  a  very  different  affair  to  what  it  may  have 
been  \  and  we  must  remember  that  the  schools  are  not  absolutely  free 
from  the  charge  of  attempts  to  engraft  obsolete  notions  upon  students 
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minds.  Lectures  are  still  delivered  on  rapidly-progressing  subjects, 
which  were  old  fifty  years  ago.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  professors  are,  after  all,  only  practitioners.  There  is  in  this  couiitry 
no  special  training  or  requirement  demanded  from  any  one  who  aspires 
to  the  high-sounding  prefix,  as  in  other  professions  ;  it  is  open  to  all  to 
adopt  or  leave  alone.  So  that  if  we  send  young  men  to  veterinary 
schools  to  be  lectured  to  by  practitioners,  surely  we  may  also  trust  them 
to  quite  as  capable  practitioners  to  be  trained  in  the  most  important 
portion  of  their  future  vocation. 

The  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  profession  is  one  which  has 
received  long  and  most  careful  consideration  by  those  who  are  most 
responsible  and  most  competent  to  recommend  it,  and  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  not  only  these,  but  of  every  unbiassed  well-wisher  to 
professional  reputation  and  progress.  It  will  also  be  hailed  by  the  public 
as  a  proof  that  the  Royal  College  is  determined  that  its  diploma  shall  be 
a  reliable  testimony  to  the  capability  of  its  possessor:  Further,  it 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  examiners  in  rejecting  those  men  who 
now  try  to  excuse  themselves  by  asserting  they  have  not  been  taught 
certain  subjects  at  school,  and  who  are  often  allowed  to  pass  on  this 
plea. 

There  are  a  few  members,  of  course,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
measure,  as  there  always  will  be  with  any  measure ;  and  a  little  carping 
criticism  has  as  usual  arisen.  Some  of  these  efiusions  from  irresponsible 
writers  certainly  contain  extraordinary,  if  not  incomprehensible  ideas  on 
the  subject,  and  which,  it  might  in  charity  be  suggested,  they  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to.  These  we  do  not  notice,  as  they  are  beyond 
our  powers  of  penetration.  They  appear  to  have  set  up  an  imaginary  set 
of  nine-pins  at  other  people’s  expense,  for  the  simple  sake  of  making  a 
noise  in  knocking  them  down. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  an  apprenticeship  of  three  or 
more  years,  before  entering  the  schools,  should  have  been  enforced. 
But  those  who  have  most  thoughtfully  weighed  the  p7'0s  and  ccns,  have 
concluded  that  this  step  should  not  be  resorted  to  yet.  If  one  year’s 
pupilage  is  found  insufficient,  then  it  can  be  increased  by  six  or  twelve 
months.  It  will  be  observed  that  one  year’s  pupilage  is  the  mmimiiin 
period ;  this  does  not  preclude  the  youth  from  spending  as  many  more 
years  as  may  be  desirable.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  no  time  has 
been  fixed  as  to  when  the  pupilage  is  to  be  served,  the  Royal  College 
having,  wisely  we  think,  left  that  to  the  young  men’s  advisers.  It  may 
be  undergone  before  entering  school  or  between  terms — anytime  before 
going  up  for  final  examination.  It  should  likewise  be  noted  that  this  is 
not  apprenticeship,”  as  so  many  of  our  correspondents  err  in  desig¬ 
nating  it,  but  merely  pupilage — a  considerable  difference. 

One  or  two  writers  object  to  pupilage  in  toto,  and  think  the  school¬ 
training  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one — a  tinker,  tailor,  or  anything 
better,  but  as  little  fitted — a  very  competent,  if  not  brilliant  practitioner. 
Well,  if  facts  count  for  anything,  they  as  utterly  demolish  this  notion  as 
a  few  weeks  or  months  of  actual  practice  have  demolished  the  reputation 
of  such  men  and  damaged  that  of  their  Corporation.  It  is  true  that 
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some  heaven-born  genius  may  have  reached  the  summit  of  all  knowledge 
and  experience  in  a  few  brief  months,  have  carried  away  all  school 
honours  from  passed  apprentices  and  pupils,  and  have  shed  a 
cheering  ray  on  the  unfortunate  uninspired  \  but  rules  and  bye-laws 
are  not  framed  for  such  startling  apparitions,  which  are  so  rare,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  they  are  never  seen.  The  Royal  College  has  to 
deal  with  ordinary — sometimes  very  ordinary — material,  and  provide 
accordingly.  Genius,  whose  modesty  is  a  striking  characteristic,  spurns 
all  laws  and  restrictions,  and  if  it  deigns  to  grace  our  ranks,  we  can 
only  express  our  astonishment  that  it  requires  any  tuition  at  all,  and  that 
it  should  loll  out  weary  months  on  the  lecture-room  forms,  listening  to 
dissertations  which  do  not  often  offer  many  traces  of  the  divine  afflatus, 
but  appear  perhaps  more  frequently  to  have  been  inspired  by  Somnus. 

The  pupilage  law  will  be  considered  by  all  whose  testimony  is  derived 
from  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  as  a 
’well- considered  and  most  important  step  in  advance,  and  one  which  is 
calculated  in  time  to  remove  a  deep  stain  from  our  educational  and 
diploma-conferring  system. 


THE  MICRO-ORGANISM  OF  LUNG  PLAGUE. 

Recent  researches  and  experiments,  as  well  as  daily  observation  of  the  Lung 
Plague  in  Holland  and  other  countries,  are  confirming  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  all  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  the  malady  by  the  distinguished 
specialist,  Dr.  Willems  of  Hasselt,  Belgium,  He  not  only,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  pointed  out  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  bovine  species,  that  it  was 
inoculable  only  in  that  species,  and  that  this  inoculation  was  protective  from 
an  attack  of  the  malady,  but  he  asserted  that  it  was  due  to  a  microscopical 
organism  which  he  discovered  and  described  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Van  Kempen,  so  long  ago  as  1852,  His  discovery  was  verified  soon  after  by 
Voigtlander,  in  Germany,  and  Count  Ercolani  and  Dr.  Gastaldi,  in  Italy. 
At  the  request  of  Willems,  Professor  Verriest  and  Bruylandts,  of  the 
Louvain  University,  have  recently  taken  up  the  subject,  and  have  not  only 
found  the  Microbiuin^  but,  adopting  Pasteur’s  procedure,  they  have  been  able 
to  cultivate  it  to  the  eighth  generation,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Microbiuni 
of  Fowl-cholera  and  Anthrax  can  be  cultivated.  These  last  two  maladies 
are  preventible  by  inoculation  ;  Lung  Plague  has  been  known  to  be  so  for 
thirty  years,  but  this  discovery  of  the  Louvain  professors  brings  the  malady 
within  the  same  group  of  diseases  as  those  due  to  a  minute  organism  which 
can  be  grown  artificially  outside  the  animal  body.  Experiments  have  been 
and  are  now  being  carried  on  with  the  cultivations,  one  series  of  animals 
being  inoculated,  and  others  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  the  cultivating  fluid 
containing  the  germs,  so  as  to  allow  these  to  enter  the  organism  of  the  cattle 
by  the  natural  channels  of  contagion.  More  than  a  hundred  cattle  have 
been  already  inoculated  with  the  cultivated  Microbhnn^  and  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation  there  have  been  the  same  phenomena  as  are  observed  inordinary 
inoculation  with  the  virus  obtained  direct  from  diseased  lungs.  In  the  con¬ 
secutive  swellings  the  organisms  were  found  in  abundance  ;  but  in  no  case 
was  noticed  those  serious  tumefactions,  with  mortification  and  suppuration, 
which  often  disfigured  or  destroyed  cattle  inoculated  in  the  usual  way.  The 
swelling  resulting  from  the  inoculations  with  the  culture  fluid  was  generally 
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about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  only  in  two  cases  was  it  so  great  that  a  portion 
of  the  tail  had  to  be  amputated. 

These  results  are  very  important,  for  as  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  is  now 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  time  does  not  appear  to  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
performed  with  safety  and  facility. 


PROPOSED  LICENSING  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  FOR 

IRELAND. 

A  DEPUTATION  waited  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  December  nth? 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his  Excellency  to 
urge  on  the  Government  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  veterinary  college 
in  Dublin  for  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
William  Compton,  private  secretary.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Dr. 
M’Clintock,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Ion  Trant 
Hamilton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  M.P.,  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  Mr.  William 
Findlater,  M.P.,  Dr.  Mapother,  Dr.  Nixon,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  T.  Maxwell 
Hutton,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Loughrey.  Dr.  Lyons  stated  the  object  of  the 
deputation,  and  referred  to  a  memorial  which  had  been  forwarded  to  his 
Excellency.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  such  an  institution  in  this 
country,  the  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons,  which  the  last 
return  showed  to  be  only  loi,  and  the  great  inconvenience  suffered  by 
persons  who  desired  to  qualify  themselves  as  veterinary  surgeons  in  having 
to  go  to  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  to  study  for  the  purpose.  He 
stated  that  the  value  of  horses  in  Ireland  was  nearly  13, 000,000  ;  of  cattle, 
^50,000,000  ;  and  of  sheep,  ;^9,ooo,ooo.  He  suggested  that  if  a  charter  were 
given,  a  governing  board  of  twenty-one  members  should  be  formed,  consisting 
of  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession,  country  gentlemen,  and  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons.  lit  reply  to  his  Excellency^  he  said  he  thought  it  should  not 
be  in  co7inection  with  the  Royal  College  in  Lo7idon^  and  that  it  could  be 
smarted  for  about  _;^io,ooo.  Dr.  M’Clintock,  Mr.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  M.P., 
Mr.  Brooks,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Findlater,  M.P.,  spoke  in  support  of  the  memo¬ 
rial.  The  Lord- Lieutenant,  in  reply,  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  what  had  been  said  on  this  very  interesting  subject.  He  had  to 
confess  that  his  first  feeling  on  looking  over  the  paper  that  had  been  sent  him 
was  one  of  great  surprise  that  no  institution  of  this  sort  existed  in  Ireland, 
and  from  what  he  had  now  heard  that  feeling  of  surprise  was  even  stronger. 
They  had  certainly  made  out  a  very  strong  case.  The  questio7t  as  to  whether 
the  college  should  be  established  with  power  to  give  diplo77ias^  or  affiliated  ivith 
the  Royal  College  in  Lo7tdo7iffiro77t  which  diplo77ias  shoidd  co77te,  as  m  Scot- 
la7id,  was  07ie  %vhich  7/iight  requEe  co7isideratio7i.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
say  more,  but  he  might  add  that  they  had  succeeded  in  really  interesting 
him,  and  he  would  assist  them  as  well  as  he  could.  The  Chief  Secretary 
intended  to  be  present,  but  he  was  pressed  just  at  the  moment  with  business 
at  the  Castle.  There  were  other  subjects  of  importance  to  Ireland  on  which 
he  wished  he  could  see  as  much  unanimity  as  on  the  present  occasion. 


THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  BILL. 

As  there  is  every  probability  that  the  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  title  of 
“  Veterinary  Surgeon,”  or  other  title  conferred  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  will  come  before  Parliament  early  in  the  session,  v/e 
would  beg  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who  are  in  favour  of  it  becoming 
law,  to  exercise  without  delay  all  the  influence  they  may  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons. 


A  New  Suture  Instrument, 
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SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  there  is  every  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  society  being  formed  under  the  above  designation  in  a  very  short 
time.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Maidstone  on  December  15th,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  the  most  influential  veterinary  surgeons  in  Kent  were  present, 
and  in  addition,  G.  Fleming,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  W.  Walters,  Royal  Engineers, 
the  following  proposals  were  carried  : — 

1.  That  a  society  be  formed  of  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  in 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to  be  designated  the  “  South  of 
England  Veterinary  Medical  Association,”  having  for  its  objects  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  veterinary  science,  and  the  interests  of  the  profession  in  this 
kingdom. 

2.  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  be  held  in  London  on  Wednesday, 
January  26th,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  officers,  and  arranging 
general  details. 

3.  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  application  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  protect  the  title  of  “Veterinary  Surgeon  ”  conferred  by  Royal  Charter  on 
graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  believing  it  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  humanity,  and  the  profession  ;  and 
it  calls  upon  every  member  present  to  exert  his  influence  in  causing  it  to 
become  law. 

This  Association,  when  formed,  should  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  many  veterinary  societies  now  existing,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  three  counties  which  contain  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  practi¬ 
tioners.  We  wish  it  every  success. 


A  NEW  SUTURE  INSTRUMENT. 

(Captain  Russell  forwards  what  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  instrument 
in  surgery,  and  with  it  the  following  remarks)  : — 

The  accompanying  suture  can  be  advantageously  used  in  the  place  of  wire, 
skewers,  or  string  in  all  deep-seated  wounds  where  a  deep  suture  is  required 
to  keep  parts  in  apposition,  and  to  prevent  superficial  sutures  from  being  torn 
out ;  also  to  prevent  protrusion  or  prolapsus  of  the  vagina  or  uterus  in 
hernise  of  various  kinds,  etc.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  suture  are 
that  it  does  not  tear  out,  if  parts  swell  it  can  be  loosened,  and  when  the 
swelling  abates  it  can  be  tightened  up  again.  It  is  easily  and  readily 
adjusted.  It  remains  nicely  as  placed,  looks  what  it  is,  and  gives  general 
satisfaction.  When  required  for  use,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do,  is  to  put  one 
of  the  plates t'‘  v/ith  the  bevelled  edge  inwards,  over  one  end,  and  behind 
that  a  thumb-screw,  and  on  the  other  end  screw  on  the  trocar  point.  Then 
push  it  through  the  parts,  remove  the  point,  and  add  a  plate  and  thumb¬ 
screw  as  on  the  other  end ;  then  screv/  up  the  thumb-screw  as  tight  as 
necessar>^  I  have  had  them  made  up  in  four  pairs,  measuring  3I,  5,  61,  and 
8  inches  long  respectively.  They  are  made  of  steel  wire,  about  ^  inch 
in  thickness,  slightly  curved.  At  each  end  of  the  wire  a  deep  thread  is  cut, 
upon  v/hich  fit  a  trocar  point  on  one  end  and  a  plate  and  thumb-screw  on 
the  other.  For  the  requirements  of  the  various  sutures,  plates  of  metal  of 
different  lengths  are  provided,  viz.,  four  plates  with  one  hole  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  two  plates  with  two  holes  for  a  double  suture  ;  the  former  are 
about  2  inches  long,  the  latter  3I  inches,  the  holes  being  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch-and-a-half  apart  in  the  latter.  The  inside  edges  of  all  these  plates  are 
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bevelled  oft  to  prevent  undue  pressure  or  cutting.  There  are  two  trocar 
points  with  each  set  of  sutures,  which  screw  on  either  end  of  the  wires,  and 
four  thumb-screws,  also  interchangeable.  The  plates  are  made  of  steel,  the 
nuts  of  brass,  but  all  the  parts  are  nickel-plated  to  prevent  rust  or  corrosion. 
The  sets  are  neatly  mounted  in  a  case,  namely  : — four  pairs  of  sutures  of 
difterent  lengths,  two  trocar  points,  six  plates,  four  screw-nuts.  They  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesem.ann,  8,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square 
and  will  cost  about  £2  12s.  6d.  the  set  complete. 


RE-APPEARANCE  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  reflection  that  Foot-and-Mouth  disease  has  re¬ 
appeared  after  a  somewhat  considerable  absence  from  the  country,  and  is 
somewhat  rapidly  extending.  It  exists  in  a  number  of  counties — as  in  N orfolk, 
Bedford,  Hereford,  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Notts,  Essex,  etc. — and  is  almost 
certain  to  become  widely  diffused.  The  outbreak  is  supposed  to  have  been 
due  to  diseased  French  catde  imported  into  Deptford. 


prtrcfti5uitg;{SErf5Fttn’ttTar»iJ!rfXftcaI^0rwttt^,  ctr. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  December  nth,  1880. 

The  President,  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Present  : — Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  Professor  Axe  and  Robert¬ 
son  ;  Messrs.  W.  Batt,  F.  Blakeway,  B.  Cartledge,  H.  J.  Cartwright, 
W.  H.  Coates,  J.  Collins,  J.  R.  Cox,  T.  A.  Dollar,  E.  C.  Dray,  Finlay  Dun, 
M.  J.  Harpley,  T.  W.  Go  wing,  T.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  W.  Woods,  and  the 
Secretary.  The  notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  having  been  taken  as  read,  were 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  presentation  of  a  work,  entitled  “  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,”  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Redwood,  had  been  presented  to  the 
library  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  COATES,  seconded  by  Mr.  CARTWRIGHT,  the  thanks 
of  the  Council  were  accorded  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  their  gift. 

Letters  were  read  from  members  of  the  Council  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Gloag,  F.R.C.V.S.,  enclosing  a  prayer  from 
Mr.  James  Crozier  to  be  allowed  another  examination  for  the  diploma,  he 
having  already  failed  in  three  examinations. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  Mr.  Crozier  that  the  only  course  open 
to  him  was  to  re-enter  and  undergo  the  full  course. 

An  application  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Riches,  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
come  up  to  London  for  the  final  examination,  as  there  appeared  to  be  none 
in  Edinburgh  this  year. 

The  application  was  acceded  to. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Green,  asking  that  his  name  might  be 
altered  in  the  register  to  C.  S.  Green-Ward,  having  assumed  his  family  sur¬ 
name  of  Ward. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply,  that  the  Royal  College  had  no  power 
to  alter  a  name  already  on  the  register. 

A  diploma  was  signed  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Stuartson. 


Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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The  New  Building. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  building 
was  read. 

The  President  said  this  question  of  a  building  was  a  very  old  subject,  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  Having, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  surveyor  and  architect,  searched  over  London  far  and 
wide,  and  been  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  freehold,  they  had  at  last  found  a 
place  which  might  meet  their  requirements.  It  was  a  chapel  in  Tavistock 
Place,  now  to  let  on  lease  for  19 J  years,  at  the  end  of  which  term  it  would 
revert  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  price  was  ^1,200,  and  the  rent  ;^io5, 
towards  which  ^50  would  be  received  from  a  wine  merchant  who  had  a 
lease  of  the  cellars  underneath  for  fourteen  years.  The  ground  and  building 
afforded  ample  space  for  a  college  such  as  they  desired.  The  walls  had 
been  surveyed  and  plans  drawn,  and  the  architect  guaranteed  that  the  build¬ 
ing  could  be  put  into  a  fit  state  for  their  use  for  a  sum  of  ^4,500.  Having 
gone  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  matter  without  compromising  the  College,  he 
novy  deemed  it  essential  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council.  Promises  of 
assistance  had  been  made  in  some  quarters,  but  it  was  best  not  to  rely  too 
much  on  external  aid  ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  themselves  be  able  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  to  secure  the  building. 

Mr.  Cowing  said  he  certainly  should  not  approve  of  a  plan  to  lay  out 
^4,500  on  a  building  having  such  a  short  lease  to  run  as  nineteen  years, 
without  any  security  for  further  extension.  If  they  could  get  a  bojia  fide 
arrangement  from  the  Foundling  Hospital  for  a  longer  term,  they  would  be 
justified  in  spending  the  College  money,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  President  said  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  were  quite  willing  to 
grant  them  a  lease  of  the  College  if  they  could  settle  with  the  present 
holders  of  the  building.  They  did  not  wish  to  sell  the  freehold,  because  they 
held  other  property  in  that  street,  and  were  afraid  that  if  the  building  subse¬ 
quently  left  the  hands  of  the  College  it  might  be  turned  to  some  purpose 
which  would  diminish  the  value  of  their  property.  He  believed,  however, 
they  were  willing  to  grant  a  lease  for  999  years.  He  did  not  believe  they 
would  get  a  better  site.  He  had  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  and  an  application  had  also  been  made  to  Government  for  a 
grant. 

_  Mr.  Greaves  said  he  thought  the  College  would  not  be  justified  in  incur¬ 
ring  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed.  At  present  they  had  ^100  a  year 
to  pay,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  pay  it.  If  they  took  this 
building  it  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  ^300  a  year,  which  he 
thought,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  not  entertain. 

The  President  said  he  had  done  all  that  he  could.  Unless  the  Council 
made  an  effort  they  would  never  get  out  of  the  present  building,  and  as  they 
all  knew,  it  was  a  perfect  disgrace  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  Blakeway  suggested  that  a  deputation  should  be  formed  to  wait  on 
the  Government  and  on  the  Farriers’  Company  to  see  what  chance  there  was 
of  obtaining  assistance. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  thought  the  best  way  was  to  help  themselves 
in  this  matter.  The  site  was  apparently  advantageous,  and  they  ought  not  to 
lose  it  if  they  could  possibly  help  it.  The  estimate  was  about  fi6,ooo,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  cost  ;^7,ooo.  Towards  that  they  had  ^2,000  in  hand.  His 
suggestion  would  be  that  they  should  send  a  circular  round  to  the  profession 
and  endeavour  to  raise  the  balance  in  shares.  They  had  about  2,000 
members  in  the  profession,  and  he  believed  if  they  were  appealed  to  they 
would  assist  the  scheme  by  taking  shares  at  a  moderate  interest — say,  3^  per 
cent. 
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Professor  ROBERTSON  said,  that  considering  the  position  in  which  they 
were  at  present  placed,  he  most  cordially  supported  the  chairman  in 
marks  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  get  themselves  out  of  their 
present  position  of  obscurity.  No  doubt  they  ought  to  be  supported  by 
Government,  but,  unfortunately,  Government  had  not  seen  fit  to  give  thern 
any  money.  Considering  that  something  more  might  be  done  than  had  yet 
been  accomplished,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  motion  of  bir 
Frederick  Fitzwygram,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  profession  to  raise  tne 

money  in  the  manner  indicated.  _  .  ^  u’-rx,  ^ 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  in  the  following  form  :  That  an  ap¬ 

peal  be  made  to  the  profession  to  raise  ^5,ooo  in  shares  of  each  at  3 
cent,  interest  on  the  security  of  the  freehold  or  leasehold  for  999  years  of  the 
building  to  be  erected  for  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur^ons.  The 
entire  cost  will  be  of  which  about  £^7.^000  are  now  in  hand.  e 

surplus  income  of  the  College,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  per  annum, 
will  be  available  for  securing  the  interest ;  ”  it  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  Committee  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Council. 

The  President  stated  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  should  be  largely  augmented,  and  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Harpley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  Committee 
should  comprise  the  whole  Council. 

The  Vcterhiary  Medical  Act, 

The  President  said  their  next  business  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  which  the  College  had  had  to  undertake  for  a  long  tirne. 
It  had  reference  to  an  application  to  Government  for  a  Penal  Act  for  the 
protection  of  the  title  **  Veterinary  Surgeon,”  the  object  being  not  for  the 
suppression  of  men  who  were  unqualified,  but  to  protect  the  public  from 
imposition,  to  protect  animals  from  maltreatment,  and  also  to  protect 
own  professional  title  and  dignity,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  compromised 
by  incompetent  and  unqualified  men  adopting  this  title.  The  draft  of  the 
Bill  had  been  prepared  by  an  eminent  parliamentary  draftsman,  and  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Aberdare, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  draft  of  the  Bill  having  been  read.  ,  •  .  .  j 

Mr.  Dollar  proposed  that  it  should  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  there  was  no  allusion  in  the  Bill  to  persons  calling 
themselves  veterinary  surgeons  but  who  were  unqualified  men,  of  whom 
there  were  many  such.  The  question  was,  what  could  be  done  with  them  ? 
Had  they  not  a  vested  interest  that  Parliament  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
interfered  with  ?  He  thought  some  date  should  be  specified  in  the  Bill,  after 
which  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  call  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  President  said  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  adopting  a  title  gave  him  no 
right  to  it.  The  Act  could  not  be  made  retrospective,  and  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  those  persons  who  had  assumed  the  title,  but  who  were  not 

veterinary  surgeons,  must  cease  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Harpley  said  he  was  afraid  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  stand 
that  for  one  moment.  When  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Kngland  tried  the  same 
thing  they  had  to  date  a  time  back  previously  to  which  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  profession  might  not  be  interfered  with.  They  might  depend  upon  it 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  sanction  any  interference  with  those 
men  who  had  used  the  title  of  “  Veterinary  Surgeon  ”  for  twenty  or  thirty 
y03,rs 

The  President  said  that  opinion  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
he  had  received  from  the  gentleman  who  drafted  the  Bill. 
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Mr.  Peter  Taylor  said  it  was  a  great  oversight  that  the  penal  clause 
was  not  inserted  in  the  Charter,  for  there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  wording  of 
the  Charter,  that  Parliament  intended  to  give  them  that  protection.  He 
should  go  heart  and  soul  with  such  a  Bill  as  that  proposed,  but  he  was  afraid 
Parliament  would  require  some  period  of  time  to  be  fixed,  as  was  done  in  the 
Medical  Act,  and  he  should  propose  that  it  should  be  carried  back  to  the 
time  the  Charter  was  granted. 

The  President  said  he  believed  the  Bill  stood  a  very  good  chance  ot 
passing  in  its  present  form.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to 
attempt  to  make  it  retrospective.  No  doubt  before  Lord  Aberdare  introduced 
the  Bill  into  the  House  he  would  carefully  examine  it. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Blakeway  seconded,  that 
the  draft  of  the  Bill  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdare  in  its 
present  form. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  agreed,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dun,  that  the  Bill  should  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  members  should  be  asked  to  furnish  the 
President  with  any  suggestions  that  they  thought  necessary.  _ 

Mr.  Blakeway  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Society  a  resolution  was  passed,  heartily  approving  of  the  Bill,  and  promising 
it  pecuniary  and  personal  support. 

The  President  said  he  had  received  the  same  assurance  of  support  from 
every  other  society,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  when  the  Bill  carne  into  the 
House  of  Commons  these  societies  would  be  able  to  exercise  their  influence 
very  beneficially. 

Practical  Examinations. 


Mr.  Dollar  moved,  in  accordance  with  notice,  that  the  “  Third  Examina¬ 
tion  begin  with  the  Practical  and  Clinical,  and  any  candidate  failing  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  marks  in  this  part  will  be  prevented,  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Final  Examination.”  He  said  he  brought  this  motion  forward 
in  the  interest  both  of  the  College  and  of  the  students.  A  great  deal  had 
been  written  of  late  years  about  students  becoming  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
enterincT  upon  the  profession  without  knowing  their  business  practically.  o 
obviate1;his  it  was  necessary  that  the  examiners  should  see  that  the  students 
had  had  some  practical  training,  and  unless  the  veterinary  student,  m  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  College  duties,  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  obtain  the  diploma  unless  he  had  this  practical  kno^yledge,  he  would  not 
obtain  it.  The  conduct  of  their  examinations  in  Edinburgh  showed  strik- 
incrly  how  students  were  influenced  by  the  kind  of  examination  tkcy  had  to 
go""  through.  The  first  time  a  practical  examination  was  insisted  upon, 
three  students  were  rejected;  the  next  year  there  was  a  most  visible 
improvement,  and  in  each  following  year  students  had  exhibited  more  an 
more  practical  knowledge,  and  passed  better  examinations.  He  believed 
that  if  the  resolution  were  adopted  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  theprotes 
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Mr.  Dun  seconded  the  motion.  , 

Professor  Axe  said  it  was  at  all  times  desirable  to  bring  to  bear  as  muc 
pressure  as  possible  to  induce  students  to  become  practically  acquain  e 
their  profession,  and  the  motion  Mr.  Dollar  had  brought  before  t  em  wou 
commend  itself,  in  very  great  measure,  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  Council. 
He  had,  however,  recently  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Williams,  sUt,gest- 
ing  some  slight  alteration.  Mr.  Dollar’s  suggestion  was  that  the  clinical  and 
practical  examinations  should  be  first  instituted,  and  then  be  followe  J 
other  branches  embraced  in  the  Third  or  Pass  Examination.  ro 

VOL.  XII.  ^ 
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Williams  suggested  that  the  clinical  and  practical  examinations  should 
succeed  upon  the  other  subjects,  and  pointed  out  that  should  a  pupil  fail  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  practical  examination,  he  should  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  again  for  a  practical  examination  without  being  re-examined  in  the 
other  subjects.  He  further  suggested  that  such  pupil  should  be  allowed  to 
seek  his  practical  information  wherever  he  pleased.  To^  confine  him  to  the 
school,  where  the  practical  information  must  necessarily  be  of  a  limited 
character,  would  be  rather  an  evil  than  a  good  ;  and  if  they  were  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  theoretical  examinations,  and  in^  the  event  of  failing  to  pass 
the  practical  examination  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  country,  where  mey 
would  have  greater  facilities  for  practice,  it  would  be  advantageous  both  to 

the  pupil  and  to  the  profession.  ^  , 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  secondmg  the  proposition 
named  by  Professor  Axe  as  suggested  by  Professor  Williams.  It  was  very 
important  that  the  youth,  if  rejected,  should  be  able  to  go  for  six  or  nine 
months  to  some  practitioner  in  the  country,  and,  without  bothering  his  mind 
any  longer  with  theoretical  or  chemical  studies,  confine  himself  to  the  prac¬ 
tical,  and  come  up  for  a  fourth  examination  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Cartledge  also  supported  the  view  of  Professor  Williams. 

The  PRESiDENT-pointed  out  that  the  bye-laws  would  have  to  be  altered  if 

the  motion  were  carried.  j  u  4. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  they  were  nearly  all  agreed  about  tne 
value  of  practical  knowledge,  but  he  thought  his  friend  Mr.  Dollar  had 
rather  got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  was  the  business  of  the  schools 
primarily  to  teach  theory.  Good  practice  could  not  exist  without  science 
and  without  theory,  and  his  own  impression  was  that  the  theoretical  should 
precede  any  other  examination,  and  that  after  that  the  student  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  in  practice.  The  bye-laws  might  be  altered  to  provide  that 
the  practical  examiners  should  have  power  to  report  to  the  General  Board 
that  the  student  had  failed  in  his  practical  examination  without  rejecting  him 
m  toto,  and  very  much  following  what  Mr.  Williams  had  recommended  that 
they  should  remand  him  for  the  purpose  of  practical  experience  for_  a  fur¬ 
ther  period.  During  that  time  it  would  be  his  business,  at  his  own  risk,  to 
acquire  that  practical  knowledge,  and  then  he  could  come  up  for  his  practical 
examination.  In  that  way  they  would  be  able  to  turn  out  their  students  men 
of  science  and  practice  as  well. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  Professor  Williams’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  he  would  propose,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Dollar’s  motion,  “  That 
the  oral  examination  shall  precede  the  practical,  and  if  the  student  passes 
the  oral  examination  he  shall  not  be  called  upon  afterwards  to  undergo  it.” 

Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  to  the  Council  and 
Carried* 

It  was  left  to  the  President  to  propose  the  necessary  alterations  of  the 
bye-laws,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

f 

The  Winter  Examinations. 

The  London  Examinations  were  fixed  for  the  first  week  in  January,  to  be 
followed  by  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Proposed  Veterinary  College  in  Dublin. 

The  President  said  certain  authorities  in  Ireland  had  petitioned  the 
Government  for  a  Charter  for  a  veterinary  college  in  Dublin,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching-school,  they  also  wished  for  power  to  grant  licences. 
The  deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  was  favourably 
received  by  him,  strangely  enough  included  no  member  of  the  veterinary 
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profession.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  promised  to  do  what  he  possibly  could  in 
the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that  whether  the  school  should  have 
powerto  grant  licences.'or  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  was  a  matter  of  consideration.  It  was  proposed  that  the  school 
should  be  subsidised  by  the  Government,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  unless 
subsidised  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  supply  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Ireland  was  already  greater  than  the  demand,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for 
a  school  had  not  been  made  out.  Of  course  the  question  followed,  whether 
if  the  school  was  subsidised  in  Ireland  it  would  not  also  be  fair  to  subsidise 
the  schools  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  question  of  licensing  was  a  very 
serious  one,  because  it  would  be  obvious  that  a  poor  school  struggling  for 
existence,  trying  to  live  on  as  little  as  possible,  could  not  afford  to  educate 
and  examine  in  the  way  which  the  profession  would  demand,  therefore  they 
would  try  to  lower  their  charges  for  admission,  and  the  standard  of  education 
would  be  deteriorated,  while  the  diploma  would  not  have  the  value  of  that  of 
a  corporation  standing  in  a  better  position.  He  thought  that  the  profession 
in  this  country  should  oppose  with  all  its  force,  if  not  the  school,  at  least  the 
proposition  for  licensing,  with  all  its  powers. 

Mr.  Greaves  suggested  that  a  coffimittee  should  be  formed  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  to  draw  up  reasons  w[hy  the  power  to  license  should  not  be 
granted  to  a  Dublin  school. 

Mr.  Collins  said  the  present  Parliamentary  Conimittee  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  that  purpose,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  it  be  instructed  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  forty-fifth  session  of  the  members  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  Tuesday,  19th  October,  1880,  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  President,  Professor  Pritchard,  occupied  the  chair.  A  general  in¬ 
vitation  to  this  meeting  had  been  issued  by  order  of  the  President  to  all 
students  at  the  R.V.C.  ;  thirty-one  visitors  responded  to  this  ;  twenty-two 
members  also  attended.  The  President  having  announced  that  urgent 
private  affairs  necessitated  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  and  reading  that 
officer’s  letter  of  apology,  called  on  Mr.  Penberthy,  as  pro-Secretary,  to  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  forty-fourth  session ;  which  were 
received.  The  Secretary’s  “  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association 
during  the  Forty-fourth  Session”  was  then  read  and  adopted.  It  had  been 
previously  received  by  the  Council.  The  awards  of  the  past  session  were 
then  announced,  and  the  prizes  distributed. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  Clarke,  James  Smith,  Albert  Hassall,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Brighton,  were  then  proposed  as  fit  persons  to  become 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Student  Vice-Presidents  for 
the  coming  sessio’n : — Messrs.  Bennett,  Huband,  Fletcher,  Penberthy,  Edgar 
and  Bedford.  ,  .  .  j  j 

The  President  then  announced  the  subjects  for  prize  competition  as  decided 
by  the  Council  for  the  coming  session,  strongly  urging  all  student-members 
to  send  in  essays  and  anatomical  specimens.  During  the  course  of  some 
general  remarks,  he  warmly  eulogised  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  report  as  to  publication  of  the  work  of  the  society ;  also  drew  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  value  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions  following  the 
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reading  of  essays,  etc.,  and  the  visiting  of  knackers’ yards  in  search  for  morbid 
specimens. 

The  names  of  gentlemen  prepared  to  read  essays  at  the  general  meeting 
were  then  received,  and  after  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Pen- 
berthy  for  their  services,  the  meeting  terminated  with  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Hurndall’s  paper,  “  On  the  Feeding  and  Management  of  Dairy  Stock,  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  might  be,”  for  the  next  night  meeting. 

(Signed)  John  Penberthy, 
Pro  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  during  the 
Session  1879-80,  being  the  Forty  fourth  Session  of  the  Association.^  as 
presented  to  the  Council  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — During  the  session  which  has  passed 
the  Association  has  been  pursuing  its  course  in  a  satisfactory  rnanner.  ^  It  has, 
in  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  tended  to  advance  veterinary  science  by 
the  reading  of  professional  papers,  with  free  discussion  of  the  views  advanced 
therein,  by  the  examination  and  exhibition  of  specimens  of  professional  in¬ 
terest,  and  by  the  awarding  of  prizes  of  various  kinds  to  such  persons  as  have 
been  deemed  worthy.  Also  by  the  free  circulation  of  library  books  and 
periodicals.  In  all,  twenty  general  meetings  have  taken  place  during  the 
winter  session  of  collegiate  studies,  the  opening  meeting  having  been  held  on 
14th  October,  1879,  meeting  on  the  i6th  March,  1880.'  The 

first  general  meeting  was  public,  and  at  it  the  President  delivered  his  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  and  the  Secretary  read  his  “Review  of  the  Session  1878- 
79”  ;  then  Mr.  G.  A.  Banham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Spooner  Gold  Medallist,  read  a 
paper,  “  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Disease.”  At  the  same  meeting  the 
President  announced  the  temporary  agreement  between  the  Council  of  the 
Association  and  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  whereby  the 
library  of  the  Association  is  now  available  for  use  by  all  students.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Student  Vice-Presidents,  and  have  satis¬ 
factorily  performed  their  duties  as  such  during  the  session  : — Messrs.  Slipper, 
Mayor,  Lepper,  Villar,  Gregory,  and  Talbott. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  essays  which  have  been  read  at  the  general 
meetings  : — 


1.  14th  Oct.  “  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Disease,” 

2.  28th  ,,  “  Pleuro-pneumonia  Epizootica” 

3.  4th  Nov.  “  On  the  Stomachs  of  the  Ox”  ... 

4.  i8th  „  “Anthrax” . 

5.  9th  Dec.  “  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle  ”  . 

6.  i6th  „  “  On  Horse  Shoeing  ” 

7.  13th  Jan.  “  Laminitis  ”  . 

8.  20th  „  “  Rot  in  Sheep  ” . 

9.  3rd  Feb.  “  German  Veterinary  Schools  ” . 

10.  loth  „  “  The  Prospects  of  Veterinary  Students  ” 

11.  17th  „  “Diphtheria”  . 

12.  24th  „  “  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Pig  ”  . 

13.  9th  Mar.  “On  the  Antiseptic  System”  . 


Mr.  G.  A.  Banham, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

„  E.  Slipper,  V.P. 
.,  T.  W.  Cave. 

„  T.  C.  Toop. 

„  T.  W.  Lepper, 
V.P. 

„  S.  Villar,  V.P. 

„  E.  R.  Harding. 
„  J.  J.  Crowhurst. 
„  G.  A.  Banham, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

„  J.  H.  Steel, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

„  W.  H.  Beach. 

J.  W.  Carlisle. 
„  E.  E.  Bennett. 


Thus,  though  the  meetings  were  fewer  by  one,  the  papers  brought  forward 
have  been  more  numerous  by  the  som.ewhat  large  number  of  three,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  forty-third  session.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  also  been 
of  high  character  and  great  professional  interest,  reflecting  to  a  marked 
degree  the  history  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  of  the  progress  of  medical 
thought  during  the  past  year.  Thus,  the  papers  by  Messrs.  Bennett  and 
Beach  may  be  associated  with  the  discussions  in  medical  journals  and  at  the 
Pathological  Society  on  the  same  subjects.  The  papers  by  Messrs.  Lepper, 
Toop,  and  Carlisle  bear  upon  the  questions  concerning  specific  disorders, 
which  have  been  brought  prominently  forward  during  the  past  year,  by  the 
researches  of  Greenfield,  Cheyne,  and  Lister,  in  this  country,  Pasteur,  Tous- 
saint,  Bollinger,  and  others  abroad. 

Mr.  Slipper’s  paper,  on  the  “  Lung  Disease,”  was  particularly  apropos^  as 
reminding  us  of  the  important  questions  hinging  upon  the  prevalence  of  this 
disorder  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  necessitating  legislative  measures,  and  compelling  the  attention  of 
the  Governments  and  publics  of  the  two  nations  to  the  usefulness  and  progress 
of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Mr.  Crowhurst’s  paper  reminded  us  of  the  disorder  which  was  extermina¬ 
ting  our  flocks,  and  cutting  off  an  important  source  of  meat  supply.  It  brought 
forth  good  fruit  in  the  hints  and  observations  which  it  contained,  and  also  in 
those  which  its  discussion  elicited. 

The  essays  of  Messrs.  Harding,  Villar,  and  Cave  were  characterised  by  a 
marked  practical  bearing,  and  serve  to  prove  that  at  our  meetings  we  do  not 
in  scientific  enthusiasm  forget  that  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  are  in  most  intimate  relation  with  the  every-day  life  around  us. 
Such  papers  are  at  once  refreshing  and  useful,  and,  while  they  prove  most 
interesting  to  those  hearers  who  have  some  professional  experience,  must 
tend  to  give  the  inexperienced  student  accurate  notions  of  the  work  he  will 
have  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Cave’s  paper  contained  some  interesting  physiological  suggestions 
which  were  searchingly  questioned  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  it. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Banham  in  preparing  a  paper  was  only  equalled  by 
the  excellence  of  the  matter  which  he  brought  forward.  English  students 
listened  with  keenest  interest  as  he  told  them  of  the  grand  scientific  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  Berlin  school  affords,  and  it  was  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  opinion,  that  the  English  veterinary  surgeon  is  ‘‘  second  to  none  ”  in 
the  practical  exercise  of  his  profession,  was  received. 

The  paper  which  the  Secretary  had  the  honour  to  read  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  as  of  very  great  importance  to  all  student-members, 
and,  we  have  heard,  proved  of  interest  to  those  who  have  become  members  of 
the  profession.  It  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the  reply  to  the  question  which 
urgently  presents  itself  to  every  student,  “  What  shall  I  do  when  I  get  my 
diploma  ?  ”  Thus,  with  reason  I  urge  that  the  general  meetings  have  proved 
successful  in  keeping  the  members  au  coura7it  v/ith  professional  history  and 
professional  progress.  The  Association  has  every  reason  for  self-gratulation 
in  this  respect  for  the  forty-fourth  session. 

Also  at  the  general  meetings,  pathological  specimens  and  appliances 
have  been  exhibited  and  examined.  The  following  list  will  show  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  this  respect.  ^  . 

The  President — Cases  of  Epithelioma  Vesicas,  Rarnollissement  in  the 
sheep,  and  a  foal  born  without  fore  limbs  ;  also  exhibition  of  a  bradawl 
which  had  been  swallowed  by  a  horse,  and  a  tracheotomy  tube  which  had 
fallen  into  the  trachea  and  remained  there. 

Mr.  N.  Almond — A  case  of  pseudo-fracture  ;  separation  of  the  ulnar 

epiphysis.  _  ,  ■  u  • 

Mr.  Lepper — A  photograph  of  the  fauces  of  a  pig  suffering  from  Diphtheria, 
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and  a  portion  of  the  bladder  of  “Favonius,”  with  the  calculus  which  it 
contained. 

Mr.  Slipper — ^The  genital  organs  of  a  cryptorchid,  together  with  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  being  a  case  of  encephaloid  growth  (forwarded  by 
Mr.  Shipley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Yarmouth). 

Messrs.  Leeney  and  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S. — A  tumour  in  the  spleen  of  a  dog. 
(Recorded  in  the  Veterinarian^ 

Messrs.  Beach  and  Toop — Cases  of  primary  and  secondary  Heart  Disease. 

^  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Cattrall — Cases  of  obscure  disease  of  abdominal 
viscera. 

Mr.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S. — A  mouse  affected  with  “Honeycomb  Ringworm” 
{Tinea  favosa). 

Among  these  we  may  specially  note  the  calculus  from  Favonius,  on 
account  of  the  considerable  amount  of  attention  which  the  case  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  horse  received  from  the  public.  Mr.  Lepper’s  remarks,  as  entered  in 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  nth  November,  1879, 
are  as  follows  : — “  The  presence  of  the  calculus  was  diagnosed  by  Mr. 
Lepper,  senior,  three  years  before  the  patient  succumbed  to  an  epizootic. 
This  gentleman  distinctly  felt  the  stone  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  to 
this  attributed  retention  of  urine  from  which  Favonius  was  suffering.  It 
was  then  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  but  is  now  as  large  as  a  goose’s  egg, 
lobulated  on  the  surface,  and  apparently  very  hard.  The  horse  was  of  a  very 
nervous  temperament,  and  was  always  irritable  when  his  hind  limbs  were 
touched.  The  urine  had  been  sent  to  an  analyst  in  London,  who  found  no 
indications  of  calculus ;  that  which  was  first  passed  was  thick,  but  subsequently 
the  flow  became  thin  and  translucent.  There  was  some  question^as  to  whether 
lithotomy  should  be  performed,  but  the  horse  was  a  sure  stockgetter  of  very 
high  value,  so  the  idea  of  the  operation  was  abandoned.  Hydrochloric  acid 
was  administered  internally  for  three  months,  but  without  any  appreciable 
effect,  for  pains  were  manifested  periodically.  So  belladonna  extract  was 
placed  in  his  drinking-water  in  the  morning,  and  liquor  potasse  in  the 
evening.  The  benefit  of  this  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  it  were  ceased, 
pain  recurred.  Incontinence  of  urine  reappeared  before  the  animal  died.” 

Mr.  Slipper’s  case  was  most  interesting,  as  being  very  similar  to  one 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Association  the  session  before.  As  the  two 
animals  came  from  the  same  place,  it  was  suggested  the  encephaloid  might 
be  due  to  hereditary  influence.  The  specimen  was  submitted  for  examina¬ 
tion  to  a  committee  of  the  members,  and  was  reported  upon  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  seems  that  this  method  of  referring  to  a  committee  work 
which  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Association,  as  needing 
somewhat  minute  investigation,  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as 
tending  to  the  more  thorough  performance  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  to 
the^  training  of  members  to  the  system  adopted  in  our  leading  learned 
societies,  and  to  the  preparation  of  elaborate  records  for  preservation  or  publi¬ 
cation.^  The  report  as  submitted  by  Mr.  G.  Gartside  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  is  placed  before  you. 

The  question  of  publication  of  proceedings  of  the  Association  is  one  of 
urgency,  so  that  I  venture  to  bring  it  under  your  notice.  The  circumstances 
of  the  society  have  much  changed  since  the  time  when  it  produced  its  own 
journal,  the  “Veterinary  Transactions.”  The  growth  of  veterinary  societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  has  converted  ours  from  a  general  to  a  special 
Association;  as  I  expressed  it  last  year,  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
while  still  having  wide  sympathies  with  its  members  who  have  become 
qualified  practitioners,  is  now  “  the  students’  society  of  the  largest  British 
veterinary  school.”  Thus  we  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  produce  a 
journal.  It  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  do  so,  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
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why  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
professional  public  only  in  the  form  of  an  annual  report.  In  reply,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  papers  of  students  are  seldom  original,  and  their  discus¬ 
sions  not  often  profound  and  measured.  Still,  as  our  work  of  the  past  year 
shows,  (a)  some  of  the  papers  read  at  our  meetings  are  well  worthy  of  publi¬ 
cation,  as  might  be  expected,  since  their  student-authors  have  time  and 
opportunities  at  their  disposal,  such  as  are  not  permitted  to  the  busy  prac¬ 
titioner  ;  also,  (d)  with  fresh  theory  at  our  fingers’  ends,  and  with  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  mode  of  looking  at  professional  matters,  we  not  unfrequently  at 
our  discussions  strike  out  new  lines  of  thought,  and  leave  the  beaten  track  ; 
we  are,  also,  (c)  collected  together  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus 
specially  have  the  characters  of  a  central  society  ;  and  (^Z),  especially,  our 
supply  of  morbid  and  other  specimens  is  rich  and  varied  ;  also,  our  prize 
essays  ought  to  be  published  in  justice  to  their  authors,  to  unsuccessful 
competitors,  and  to  the  profession.  Having  such  an  amount  of  material 
at  our  disposal,  it  seems  to  me  that  different  courses  of  procedure  are 
possible. 

I.  The  Association  might  publish  annually  a  small  volume  of  proceedings. 
This  would  be  adopting,  on  a  small  scale,  the  method  of  such  societies  as 
the  Zoological,  Pathological,  etc.  It  would  prove  advantageous,  by  enabling 
the  Association  to  exchange  proceedings  with  other  students’  societies,  and 
in  other  ways.  But  it  would  prove  expensive,  and  onerous  to  the  officers.  It 
would  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  “  publishing  committee.” 

II.  The  Association  might  appoint  a  working  “publications’  committee, 

to  prepare  reports  of  the  work  of  the  society  (and  also  essays),  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  editors  of  veterinary  periodicals,  who  would^  be  requested  to,  if 
possible,  give  them  a  place.  The  less  important  essays  might  be  extracted, 
and  thus  their  most  useful  matter  retained.  .  „ 

III.  The  Secretary  might  be  instructed  to  forward  for  publication  all 
reports  of  committees  on  professional  matters,  all  accounts  of  cases,  and  all 
prize  essays,  using  his  discretion  in  the  selection  of  material.  This  is  the 
system  adopted  by  most  veterinary  societies,  with,  however,  tlm  regular 
record  of  meetings  and  discussions  not  always  interesting.  On  this  s^tem 
the  details  of  the  meetings  and  discussions  would  remain  in  the  minute  book, 
and  there  be  available  for  reference. 

A  further  consideration  of  this  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  tor  the 
advancement  of  the  Association.  We  also  ought  to  consider  the  question 
of  occasional  co-operation  with  other  student  societies,  especially  those  ot 
other  veterinary  and  of  the  metropolitan  medical  schools,  but  tins  matter  is 
at  present  rather  prospective.  Another  question  which  mernbers  of  the 
Association,  as  well  as  its  officers,  ought  to  consider,  is  that  of  the  collechon 
of  specimens  for  the  use  of  the  members,  such  as  parasites,  materia  medrca 
objects,  forage  plants,  microscope  slides,  etc.  ;  in  the  future  the  Association 
will  admit  of  great  development  in  this  direction— perhaps  soine  day  our 
opening  meeting  may  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  soiree  or  professional  con¬ 
versazione.  I  thus  give  “  free  rein  to  my  fancy  ”  of  the  future  of  the  As^ci- 
ation,  because,  I  am  now  desirous  df  impressing  upon  our  student-members 
that  we  77iuit  have  recruits  to  carry  out  any  of  these  marked  advances.  An 
annual  increase  of  twenty- one  members  out  of  the  large  number  of  students 
who  enter  the  college,  is  rather  small,  and  if  our  members  were  more 
in  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  Association,  doubtless  most  ot  e 
students  entering  the  college  would  become  members.  The  advnn  ^ 
present  offered  comprise  the  chance  of  prizes  and  awards,  the  bene  ^  s  o 
discussion  and  essay-writing  (voluntary),  the  practical  and  theoretical  oi"' 
mation  conveyed  by  papers,  and  impressed  on  the  mind  by  discussion  ,  e 
privilege  of  examination  of  morbid  specimens,  the  importance  of  eac  0 
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which  is  carefully  explained,  and  special  reading-room  privileges.  The 
enumeration  of  these  leads  us  to  the  question  of  prizes  and  awards  made 
during  the  past  session.  The  “  Essays  Committee  ”  of  the  Council  has 
given  the  following  list  of  awards  for  essays  read  at  the  general  meetings 

General  Meetings  Prize — 

Mr.  Theodore  Charles  Toop,  for  his  Essay  on  “Anthrax.” 


Honorary  Fellowship  Certificates — 

Mr.  G.A.Banham,  M.R.C.V.S.,forhis  Essayon  “German  Veterinary  Schools.” 
^  "  “  Laminitis.” 


„  E.  R.  Harding 
„  Sidney  Villar 


W.  H.  Beach 
E.  Bennett... 
T.  W.  Cave 
„  T.  W.  Lepper 


jj 
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5) 
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3) 
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“  Horse  Shoeing.” 

“  Diphtheria.” 
“Antiseptic  System.” 

“  Stomachs  of  the  Ox.” 

“  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle.’’ 


The  “  Spooner  Prize  Examination”  was  held  in  the  college  on  Thursday, 
25th  March,  at  7  p.m.  The  Council  constituted  the  Examining  Board,  and 
the  tests  were  oral  in  medicine  and  surgery  ;  written  in  botany,  chemistry, 
and  anatomy.  The  following  were  the  questions  submitted  to  be  answered 
in  writing  : — 

I.  Botany, — Give  a  short  list  of  the  grasses  which  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  hay,  and  point  out  which  are  the  best  adapted  for  feeding 
purposes. 

II.  Chemistry — What  are  the  modes  of  preparation  and  uses  of  chlorine  ? 
Describe  how  it  acts  therapeutically  on  the  animal  system. 

III.  Anatomy. — Enumerate  the  muscles  which  clothe  the  front  of  the 
femur,  and  state  the  sources  of  their  nervous  supply. 


The  answering  of  the  written  questions  was  above  the  average,  and 
Messrs.  Caudwell,  Toop,  and  Villar  gained  high  marks  in  the  oral  part  of  the 
examination.  On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes,  accompanying  the  papers, 
the  Board  made  the  following  awards  : — 

Mr.  Theodore  Charles  Toop,  Spooner  Gold  Medal. 

„  William  Caudwell,  Spooner  Certificate  of  Merit.  (8  candidates.) 

Of  the  “Association  Silver  Medals,”  the  anatomical  has  not  been  awarded, 
there  having  been  no  specimens  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  before  the  end  of 
the  winter  session.^  Two  essays  on  “Glanders”  were  sent  in,  and  these 
having  been  examined  by  the  “Prize  Essays  Committee”  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Theodore  Charles  Toop,  whose 
zeal  for  the  progress  of  the  Association  has  thus  met  with  its  reward. 

The  Council  of  the  Association,  besides  being  busily  engaged  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  society,  has  especially  found  occupation  in  carrying  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  to  a  temporary  agreement  the  Libraries  Amalgamation 
Scheme,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Library  and  Reading-room 
Report.  By  this  have  been  secured  to  the  members  an  increased  number 
of  periodicals  available  for  reference,  increased  facilities  of  access  to  all 
periodicals  taken  in,  and  the  use  of  a  reading-room.  Also,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  loth  of  December,  in  reference  to  a  question  which  had  been  raised 
at  the  general  meeting  of  5th  November,  it  was  decided  that  Rule  XVI 1. 
be  taken  to  explicitly  state  “that  every  essay  when  read  is  the  property  of 
the  Association.”  When  Professor  Pritchard  retired  from  the  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  chair  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  convened,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  Rule  XXX.  be 
modified  by  the  expunging  of  every  word  after  “  year.”  Thus  the  President 
remained  in  office,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  members.  A  valuable 
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member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  forwarded  his  resignation  to  his 
colleagues,  “  expressing  his  regret  at  having  been  compelled  voluntarily  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Association  as  member  of  Council  after  so 
long  holding  that  post.  Me  had  done  so,  fearing  that  he  might  be  hindering 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  in  preventing  the  infusion  of  fresh  energy, 
but  he  had  never  flagged  in  his  interest  in  the  Association,  nor  in  any  other 
matter  connected  with  the  profession.”  The  Council  reluctantly  accepted 
Mr.  Cox’s  resignation,  and  elected  Mr.  Matthew  Clark,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Wimbledon,  to  the  vacancy  thus  created.  At  the  same  time,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  bestow  the  highest  honour  in  the  power  of  the 
Association,  that  of  Honorary  Associateship,  on  Mr.  Roalfe  Cox,  as  well  as 
on  Mr.  Hartley  T.  Batt,  the  member  of  Council  who  has  for  the  longest 
time  performed  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  on  Professor  Wm.  Pritchard, 
“  for  having  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  and  President  at  different 
times  with  much  zeal,  and  having  thereby  materially  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Association.”  It  is  many  years  since  this  honour  has  been 
conferred,  and  its  revival  must  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  all  who  wish 
well  to  the  Association. 

Certificates  of  membership  have  been  distributed  to  nineteen  gentlemen 
who  have  obtained  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
during  the  past  year.  Their  names  are  as  follows,  and  will  now  be  added 
to  the  register  of  the  Association  : — 

F.  G.  Rugg,  V.-P. 


H.F.  :  F. ) 

G.M.P.  ^  — N.  Almond,  V.-P. 
A.S.M.  ) 

H.F.  :  F.— W.  H.  Beach. 

F.— J.  J.  Crowhurst. 

H.F.  :  F.—G.  G.  Mayor,  V.-P.  (2) 
F. — E.  Slipper,  V.-P.  (2) 
Harry  Talbott,  V.-P. 

F. — T.  W.  Cave. 

F.  L.  Gooch. 

D.  Gregory,  V.P.  (2) 

T.  J.  Rippon. 

T.  Skilton. 


A.  S.  Auger. 

F.— T.  W.  Lepper,  V.-P.  (2) 

Sp.  Ct.  M.  :  F.— W.  Caudwell. 

F. — E.  R.  Harding. 

E.S.M.  ) 

Sp.  G.M.  ;  F.  [ — T.  C.  Toop. 

G.M.P.  ) 

F.— S.  Villar,  V.-P. 

F.— J.  W.  Carlisle. 

The  Secretary,  during  the  year  which  has  passed,  has  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting  from  the  annals  of  the  Association  such  information  as  is  contained 
in  the  Revised  Register  and  Record.  The  laborious  nature  of  this  v/ork,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  it  was  last  done,  rendered 
thorough  accuracy  a  matter  almost  of  impossibility,  but  the^  work  as  pro¬ 
duced  has  proved  useful  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  Association,  and  but 
few  lapsus  have  been  indicated.  As  librarian  he  has  practically  supervised 
the  working  of  the  “Libraries  Amalgamation  Scheme,”  and  drawn  up  a  report 
thereon,  together  with  a  record  of  the  library  state.  Thus,  gentlemen,  we 
may  conclude  our  review  of  the  sessional  year,  1879-80. 

John  H.  Steel,  Sec7'eiary  and  Librarian. 
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Report  of  a  Committee  of  Members  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association’, 
appointed  to  examine  a  specitnefi  submitted  at  the  General  Meetings  held 
\Zth  November^  1879,  by  Messrs.  Slipper  and  Shipley.^  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Yarinouth. 

The  specimen  comprises  certain  abdominal  viscera,  together  with  the 
genital  and  urinary  organs  of  the  “  rig  ”  horse. 

Rectum. — Lining  membrane  conjested,  and  muscular  walls  hypertrophied 
posteriorly  ;  atrophy  of  anterior  part  ;  haemorrhoidal  veins  largely  distended. 

Bladder. — Neck  constricted,  with  a  remarkably  distended  condition  of  its 
veins.  Muscular  walls  of  an  unusually  dark  red  colour  ;  contents  milky  and 
scanty.  Prostate  and  Vesictdce  se77ii7iales  atrophied. 

Testis  {Right). — Weight  three-quarters  to  one  pound,  withdrawn  by 
atrophy  to  considerable  distance  from  epididymis.  Secreting  structure 
atrophied,  but  the  organ  presents  the  advanced  stages  of  growth  of  a 
sarcomatous  medullary  character,  including  even  caseous  and  fatty  changes. 
No  disease  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is  simply  atrophied. 

Splee7i. — Abnormally  soft,  and  in  some  parts  apparently  atrophied;  presents 
on  various  parts  of  its  surface  small,  somewhat  flesh-coloured  growths,  these 
are  especially  marked  against  the  hilum  ;  and  similar  growths,  but  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  colour,  load  the  omentum  major  and  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  causing  hypertrophy  of  these,  and  giving  them  a  weight  of  six¬ 
teen  to  seventeen  pounds.  A  rupture  of  the  spleen  seems  to  have  existed 
near  the  basal  extremity  of  the  hilum.  The  growths  in  the  omentum  were 
found  on  microscopical  examination  to  present  the  encephaloid  character, 
and  to  be  illustrative  of  the  various  phases  of  growth  and  degeneration  of 
tumours  of  this  stamp. 

An  enormous  compound  and  lobulated  encephaloid  growth  occupied  the 
sublumbar  region,  extending  to,  but  not  involving,  the  kidneys  and  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  part.  It  pressed  on  the  left  ureter,  and  thus  obliterated  its 
passage,  and  caused  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  kidney,  which  was  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  almost  devoid  of  cortical  portion.  The  right  kidney  was 
somewhat  soft,  the  right  ureter  free,  probably  the  milky  contents  of  the 
bladder  resulted  from  encephaloid  matter  passing  through  the  vesical  portion 
of  the  atrophied  left  ureter.  This  sublumbar  mass  weighed  twelve  pounds. 

Conclusions, — We  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  the  disease 
of  the  testis  was  primary  or  secondary.  The  lymphatics  of  the  spermatic 
cord  not  being  involve;d,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  testis  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  seat  of  encephaloid  growth,  and  a  manifestation  in  this  direction  of  a 
constitutional  tendency  of  the  patient’s  system.  The  omental  growths  are 
secondary,  doubtless,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mesentery,  bowels,  etc.,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  report  on  the  nature  of  the 
sublumbar  growth.  We  may  suggest  that  microscopical  examination  of 
the  urine  would  have  proved  diagnostic  in  this  case.  We  would  also 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  case  of  the  kind  submitted 
to  the  Association  by  Messrs.  Shipley  and  Slipper  from  Yarmouth,  and 
would  associate  it  with  the  well-known  ill  effects  of  “  rig  castration  ”  as 
recently  practised  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  suggests  inquiries  as  to  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  disease  in  these  cases. 

{Signed)^  Geo.  Gartside  Mayor,  Chair77ian  of  Co77i77iittee. 

Nicholson  Almond,  \  n/r  i  ^ 

JOHN  H.  Steel,  }  Memters  of  CoimmUee. 
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The  sixty-fifth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Medical 
Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  Nov.  19th,,  1 88c.  The  President,  C.  W.  Elam,  in 
the  chair.  There  were  present — Messrs.  Reynolds,  Morgan,  Welsby, 
Moore,  Kitchin,  and  the  Secretary,  Liverpool  ;  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Tom  Taylor,  S.  Locke,  Hopkin,  and  Greaves,  of  Manchester  ;  Mr. 
Dacre,  Altrincham  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  Chester  ;  Mr.  Woods,  Wigan  ; 
Mr.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  Mr.  A.  Darwell,  Northwich ;  and  Mr.  Stone, 
Walkden. 

Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  were  received  from  Messrs.  W. 
A.  Cartwright,  F.  Blake  way,  Professor  Williams,  E.  Faulkner,  George  Cave, 
J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  E.  Nuttall,  and  A.  Prescot. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Welsby  nominated  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ormskirk,  for  election  as  a 
member. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel,  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  “  British  National 
Veterinary  Congress,”  to  be  held  in  London  in  August  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  opened  the  adjourned  discussion  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor’s 
paper  on  “  Counter-irritation.”  He  said  ; — Is  it  advisable  or  advantageous 
to  apply  Counter-irritation  in  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  ?  Such 
was  the  question  that  my  friend  Mr.  P.  Taylor  set  for  solution  at  the 
February  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  in  his  usual  eloquent  and  practical 
manner  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  as  there  are  many  men,  so  there 
are  many  minds,  and  I  might  almost  add  many  modes  of  treatment  ;  and  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  if  we  were  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  cure,  all  attempts  at  improvement  would  of  necessity  be  abandoned, 
and  we  should  gradually  slide  back  into  the  dark  ages,  from  which  we  are 
only  just  emerging,  of  bleed,  purge,  blister,  and  seton. 

Old  theories  may,  like  old  china,  look  beautiful,  the  cracks  adding  to  the 
value,  till  at  length  they  are  placed  on  the  shelf  as  curiosities  unfit  for  use, 
as  will  soon  be  the  case  with  counter-irritation. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  I  feel  satisfied  that  this  system  of  counter-irritation 
in  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  is  not  the  great  success  that  some  of 
its  advocates  would  make  you  believe,  and  that  we  are  gradually  superseding 
it  by  a  more  rational  method  of  treatment.  Even  my  friend  Mr.  Taylor 
does  not  advocate  its  use  to  such  an  extreme  as  I  have  heard  him  do  in  a 
railway  journey,  when  this  matter  cropped  up  for  discussion. 

Do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  I  maintain  that  all  cases  that  have 
been  plastered  over  with  mustard  die  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  horses 
treated  on  what  may  be  called  the  “  soothing  system  ”  recover.  Yet  from 
my  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  I  maintain  that  a  larger  number  of 
similar  cases  will  recover  under  this  soothing  system  than  under  that  of 
counter-irritation,  and  that  you  get  your  patients  much  sooner  at  work  than 
after  being  tortured  and  half  flayed  alive  by  the  aid  of  mustard  and  other 
irritating  medicaments. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  how  the  matter  stands,  and  consider  what 
are  the  principal  things  requiring  our  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
chest  diseases.  Well,  I  should  say  the  following  :  The  state  of  the  general 
system,  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  state  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
muscles,  and  that  of  the  nervous  system. 

Now,  as  regards  the  general  system,  what  do  we  find  ?  As  a  rule,  we  find 
a  great  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  of  a  more  or  less  persistent 
character,  varying  according  to  the  strength  of  the  animal,  accompanied  by 
sweating  more  or  less  profuse  ;  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  is  at  times 
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very  great,  the  respirations  being  often  accelerated  four  or  five  times  the 
natural  standard  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  circulation  of  an  imperfectly 
aerated  blood.  The  whole  of  these  symptoms  point  to  a  disease  of 
debility.  In  all  epizootic  diseases  of  the  lungs  this  is  especially  marked. 
Almost  the  first  symptom  is  a  heavy,  dull,  oppressive  expression  of  the 
countenance,  telling  us  as  plainly  as  if  the  animal  said,  “  I  have  got  a  con¬ 
founded  bad  headache  this  morning,  and  am  all  out  of  sorts  ;  I  feel  so  weak 
that  I  can  scarcely  walk,  and  I  am  very  stuffy  about  the  chest.”  In  this  stage, 
if  we  could  look  into  the  air-passages  of  our  patient,  we  should  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  find  them  dry,  inflamed,  and  thickened  ;  that  is,  the  contractile  tissue 
below  the  mucous  membrane  would  be  irritated  and  swollen,  thus  diminish¬ 
ing  the  air-way  to  the  lungs,  and  causing  respiration  to  be  carried  on  at  an 
increased  pace  before  anything  like  the  ordinary  supply  of  air  can  be  sent  to 
the  lungs. 

Now,  no  set  of  muscles  will  be  overdriven  or  overworked  for  any  length  of 
time  without  showing  the  effects  of  this  over-taxing,  by  ultimately  striking 
work  unless  relieved.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  respiratory  muscles, 
but  the  same  thing  will  happen  with  the  cardiac,  owing  to  the  improper 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  ;  the  heart  is  overworked  and  its  contractions 
become  feeble,  and  if  death  ensue  we  find  the  heart  soft  and  flabby. 

Now,  as  regards  the  nervous  system,  I  have  already  stated  that  in  this 
class  of  diseases  there  is  always  present  great  debility,  arising,  in  my  opinion, 
not  as  Mr.  Taylor  would  lead  us  to  believe  from  an  excess  of  nervous  force, 
but  from  an  impoverishing  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  circulation  of  an 
imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  mixed  with  some  of  the  diseased  or  waste 
products  of  the  system,  which  in  health  are  carefully  eliminated  by  the 
excretory  organs.  This,  I  think,  will  account  for  the  dull,  heavy  comatose 
state  in  which  we  often  find  our  patients. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  symptoms,  and  endeavoured  to  rzason 
out  the  causes  of  those  symptoms,  I  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  rational  mode  of  treatment.  Place  the  animal  in  a  cool,  airy 
box.  Mr.  Hopkins  recommended  hot  air,  but  I  must  differ  with  him,  and 
for  the  reason  that  cold  air  is  more  condensed  than  hot,  and  hence  a  less 
quantity  is  required  for  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Give  nerve  stimulants 
and  diuretics,  clothe  the  body,  hand-rub  and  bandage  the  legs,  keep  the 
animal  quiet,  give  nourishing  diet  and  a  free  allowance  of  cold  water,  and 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  support  the  system  by  every  available  and 
judicious  plan.  In  this  class  of  disease,  I  prefer  preparations  of  ammonia, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity,  but  also  the  certainty  and  regularity  with 
which  its  actions  are  developed.  I  believe  also  that  we  derive  another 
benefit  from  ammonia,  and  one  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us — its 
power  of  liquefying  the  b’ood,  or  rather  preventing  its  coagulation  by  the 
amount  of  oxygen  it  contains. After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  to  the  question  with  which  I  commenced  my  answer  is  in  the 
negative. 

I  do  not  say  that  advantage  is  not  derived  at  times  from  the  application 
of  stimulants  to  the  skin,  such  as  mild  liniments  or  moderately  hot  w'ater  ; 
but  no  counter-irritation  in  acute  cases,  for  I  honestly  believe  it  does  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  good.  Our  duty  is  to  assist  nature  to  outlive  disease. 
We  may  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress,  but  in  doing  so  we  often  run  the 
risk  of  losing  our  patient.  Some  may  say,  “  If  we  do  no  more  than  what  you 
recommend,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  our  client,  which  will  be  a  greater 
loss  than  the  patient.”  But  if  that  should  happen,  we  have  still  the  assurance 
that  w'e  have  done  our  duty. 

*  Surely  this  is  an  error.  Ammonia  contains  no  oxygen,  as  its  formula  is  II3  N. — 
Ed.  V.  J. 
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Thomas  Greaves  remarked  that  the  plea  advanced  by  the  advocates 
of  counter-irritation  seemed  to  him  to  be  based  upon  the  ideaj  that  coercion 
is  necessary  to  the  reduction  of  disease.  This  is  refuted  by  the  vast 
number  of  cases  that  lecover  without  it.  It  would  seem  there  is  an  over¬ 
eagerness  of  many  practitioners  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  by  main  force — in  other  words,  to  cut  it 
short.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  we  overcome  the  disease  which 
is  internal,  by  producing  a  greater  disease  externally,  any  more  than  he 
believed  in  putting  out  a  fire  which  is  raging  inside  a  house  by  kindling 
another  fire  outside  the  walls.  He  cannot  believe  it  attracts  the  disease,  or 
attracts  it  to  the  outside.  It  is  admitted  we  create  a  greater  force  and  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  heart’s  action,  especially  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  He 
has  a  high  opinion  of  hot  fomentations  to  the  sides  with  hot  cloths.  Where- 
ever  an  improvement  has  followed  its  application  when  used  in  a  mild  form, 
he  thinks  it  is  referable  to  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  creating  a  greater 
impetus  in  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  over¬ 
coming  any  morbid  action  or  impediment  that  may  be  existing  there.  He 
maintains  there  is  great  danger  if  this  method  of  treatment  is  carried  too  far. 
He  remembers  reading  somewhere  in  Mr.  Percivall’s  writings,  that  *^no 
veterinary  surgeon  is  justified  in  letting  a  horse  die  of  Pneumonia  without 
first  giving  him  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  application  of  Biniodide  ointment 
blister  on  his  sides  ;  ”  but  that  eminent  writer  also  says  in  his  “  Hippopatho- 
logy  ”  (p.  133,  vol.  i.)  :  “In  cases  of  acute  disease  in  which  the  constitution 
is  involved,  were  we  to  apply  blisters  during  the  rise  or  raging  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  we  should  do  harm  instead  of  good,  by  adding  to  the  irritation 
already  so  prevalent  over  every  part  of  the  system.”  Then  again  at  p. 
87,  vol.  ii.,  speaking  of  counter-irritation,  he  says  “  But  it  is  one  from  which 
we  are  not  to  expect  any  operation  so  long  as  the  inflammatory  action  con¬ 
tinues  unbated  ;  an  impression  must  be  made  on  the  fever  in  the  system  by 
blood-letting,  before  any  blister,  or  rowel,  or  seton  will  or  can  act.”  Now 
the  objectors  to  severe  counter-irritation  base  their  objections  on  various 
reasons  ;  one  is,  that  nature  has  her  own  method  to  cause  disease  to  subside. 
We  believe  that  disease  has  certain  courses  to  run  ;  that  there  are  certain 
stages  to  pass  through.  You  interfere  with  nature’s  delicate  method  and 
frequently  do  infinite  mischief.  Another  reason  is,  that  you  inflict  a  great 
amount  of  pain  and  suffering  which  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  that  this 
pain  and  suffering  is  often  productive  of  an  accession  of  disease.  It  accele¬ 
rates  the  respiration  and  the  circulation,  it  sets  up  an  excitement  in  the 
nervous  system,  or,  in  other  words,  it  greatly  increases  the  fever — creates 
sympathetic  fever,  like  that  produced  by  a  severely  blistered  leg  or  virulent 
cases  of  mud-rash  ;  and  if  you  repeat  the  application  of  severe  counter¬ 
irritation  over  and  over  again,  he  is  quite  satisfied  you  intensify  and  keep  up 
the  fever,  and  this  fever  is  preying  upon  the  life  of  your  patient.  The  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  lung-tissue  all  this  time  is  enormous  ;  the  animal  is  smart¬ 
ing  under  the  torment  you  are  inflicting  ;  his  temper  is  roused  ;  he  loathes 
his  food  ;  his  spirits  soon  seem  broken  ;  he  becomes  exhausted,  dies.  Take 
his  word  for  it,  it  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  thing.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  create  such  an  excessive  disturbance  in  the  system  and  keep  up  that  dis¬ 
turbance  at  a  time  the  lungs  and  the  whole  vital  powers  are  yearning  for 
quiescence.  The  patient’s  life  depends  on  quiescence.  Depend  upon  it,  it 
must  be  so.  When  the  blood  is  driven  by  a  preternatural  force  through  the 
lungs  day  after  day,  those  enormously-enlarged  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  much 
sooner  produced,  you  hasten  on  the  grey  hepatization  stage  and  vomicae  ! 
Do  you  ask  me  what  proof  I  have  of  this  }  I  reply  by  the  fact  that  in  all  those 
cases  which  die  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  severe  counter-irritation,  the 
patient  invariably  lives  four  or  ti\  e  days  longer  than  the  one  which  has  been 
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subjected  to  it.  Those  cases  which  have  been  subjected  to  severe  counter¬ 
irritation  that  recover  are  a  longer  time  ill ;  the  period  of  the  danger  crisis  is 
much  greater  ;  they  are  more  prostrated,  and  are  a  longer  time  in  recover¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  a  further  proof,  I  must  refer  you  to  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tions.  They  disclose  this  fact,  that  in  those  cases  which  have  been  severely 
and  repeatedly  blistered,  death  has  taken  place  many  days  before  the  disease 
has  reached  the  stage  they  live  to  when  not  blistered  ;  in  fact,  although  the 
disease  may  be  intense,  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  the  lung-tissue  and  in  the 
pleura  is  so  recent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  death  should  super¬ 
vene  so  early  if  actual  disease  alone  was  its  cause.  But  in  other  cases  where 
the  patient  has  not  been  punished,  or  the  disease  been  aggravated  by  severe 
counter-irritation,  the  patient  lives  on,  and  the  disease  assumes  stages,  and 
an  extent  of  actual  disease  which  it  never  attains  or  lives  long  enough  to 
attain,  when  these  violent  remedies  are  used.  In  local  sore  throat  where 
little  constitutional  disturbance  exists,  I  always  blister. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Lawson,  of  Manchester,  over  and  over  again  said  to 
me  when  he  was  testing  the  treatment  of  homoeopathy,  that  one  thing  which 
had  struck  him,  and  he  had  already  satisfied  his  mind  upon  it,  was  that  his 
patient  had  lived  days  and  days  longer  than  he  would  have  done  under  the 
old  plan  of  treatment,  viz.,  that  of  severe  counter-irritation,  even  though  he 
died_  at  last.  In  closing  these  remarks,  I  must  say  that  my  own  candid 
opinion  is  that  neither  counter-irritation  nor  any  other  method  of  treatment 
is  entitled  to  half  the  credit  that  is  usually  awarded  to  them.  We  often 
delude  ourselves  by  ascribing  results  to  medicine  in  which  medicine  had  indeed 
played  a  very  trifling,  if  even  any  part  whatever.  I  would  rather  ascribe  the 
subsidence  of  disease  to  some  unknown  cause — an  influence  probably  exerted 
through  nerve-force,  a  spontaneous  assimilative  power  inherent  in  the  system  ; 
you  rnay  call  it  vital  action  or  the  power  of  nature,  if  you  like,  but  depend 
upon  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  must  look  to  it  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
disease,  and  effect  a  reverse  action  in  important  vital  tissues.  The  best 
thing  a  veterinary  surgeon  can  do  is  to  study  this  subtle  powder  closely,  to 
learn  how  he  can  stimulate  it  to  increased  energy,  and  how  by  it  to  remove 
all  impediment  to  natural  action,  being  always  extremely  careful  not  to  thwart 
it  by  imperiously  assuming  an  almighty  power,  and  endeavouring  to  coerce 
and  command  it  to  change  its  wise  and  well-ordered  designs.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  more  science  enlightens  mankind  the  more  closely  will  man’s  efforts 
resemble  and  emulate  nature’s  processes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  said,  in  the  acute  stages  of  pulmonary  disease  he  does 
not  apply  counter-irritation.  He  believed  that  if  both  lungs  were  inflamed 
the  case  would  terminate  fatally,  but  if  only  one  lung  was  affected,  recoverry 
might  be  looked  for.^  Does  not  believe  in  too  much  treatment ;  if  he  finds 
hepatization,  he  applies  a  mild  blister.  In  Laryngitis  he  recommends 
counter-irritation,  such  as  warm  water  and  mild  stimulating  liniment ;  but  if 
it  is  a  neglected  case  (say  of  a  week  or  two’s  duration),  applies  a  B iniodide  or 
cantharadine  blister. 

Mr.  Whittle  recommended  counter-irritation  in  cases  of  Laryngitis 
and  Bronchitis.  He  believed  that  in  inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  struc¬ 
tures,  blisters  ought  to  be  applied  at  once  ;  as  any  delay  in  the  application 
of  energetic  measures  (especially  in  the  case  of  hunters)  might  leave  the 
horse  a  “  whistler.”  He  thinks  that  in  cases  where  there  is  debility  and  a 
low  pulse,  the  introduction  of  setons  is  attended  by,  or  produces  a  great 
amount  of  oedematous  swelling.  In  cases  of  enlarged  glands  he  uses  the 
compound  Iodine  blister  with  a  brush. 

Mr.  Woods  endorsed  Mr.  Whittle’s  remarks.  Does  not  think  counter¬ 
irritation  irritates  the  patient  so  much  as  has  been  made  out ;  favours  a  seton 
in  the  breast  in  chest  affections. 
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Mr.  Moore  would  never  in  any  stage  apply  counter-irritation,  either  mild 
or  strong  ;  agrees  with  Mr.  Greaves.  Against  Mr.  Whittle’s  remarks  he  had 
to  say  that  in  his  experience,  horses  had  become  roarers  after  being  blistered. 
His  father  had  not  employed  counter-irritants  for  thirty  years,  and  considered 
he  was  as  successful  as  other  practitioners. 

Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  that  in  Pneumonia  we  cannot  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  line  in  some  cases  as  to  whether  one  or  both  sides  are  affected.  What 
we  should  do  is  to  watch  the  case  day  by  day,  note  the  age  of  the  patient, 
use  the  thermometer,  etc.  Take  two  parallel  cases;  in  one  use  hot  cloths, 
and  blister  the  other,  and  the  probability  is  that  both  will  get  better.  If  a 
professional  man  says  that  cold  air  does  good,  he  does  not  agree  with  him  ; 
although  he  prefers  cold  air  in  a  stable  to  warm  air  charged  with  ammonia. 
Any  one  suffering  from  a  chest  affection  can  judge  for  himself  if  he  will 
compare  warm  air  with  cold. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President, 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  replied.  He  said  he  brought  the  subject  before  the 
members,  knowing  that  it  was  a  disputed  question.  Therefore  he  thought  at 
this  period  of  time  it  would  be  discussed  fairly.  Ten  years  ago  counter-irri¬ 
tation  was  successful  under  a  great  practical  man  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
said  that  hot  sheets  and  mild  stimulants  were  not  counter-irritants.  He 
believes,  after  thirty-five  years’  experience,  that  a  cantharadine  blister  applied 
in  Laryngitis  is  always  successful.  He  uses  the  thermometer.  He  thought 
if  we  were  to  accept  Mr.  Greaves’  remarks,  medical  men  would  be  of  little 
use.  If  we  have  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  how  is  it  to  be 
overcome,  and  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  surcharged  fibrine  ?  If  we  are 
not  quick  in  action  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  there  will  soon  be 
alteration  of  structure.  If  he  has  a  case  of  plethoric  Pneumonia  he  puts  the 
patient’s  legs  in  hot  water  and  gives  Ammon.  Garb.  If  the  temperature  keeps 
high,  applies  cataplasms  of  mustard  to  the  sides.  He  is  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  by  applying  counter-irritants  judiciously  he  arrests  the  progress  and 
hastens  the  solution  of  the  disease,  and  relieves  the  system  of  morbific 
material.  He  advises  cold  air  in  Pleurisy  and  warm  air  in  Laryngitis. 

Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  afterwards  read  his  paper  on  “The  Penal  and 
Apprenticeship  Clauses,”  the  discussion  of  which  was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed  a  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods.  The  officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected, 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  closed. 

Wm.  Leather,  Hon.  Sec. 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Veterinary  College,  on  October  28th  ;  the  President,  J.  C.  Alio  way,  V.S., 
in  the  chair,  and  a  full  attendance  of  members  was  present. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  very  interesting  communication  had 
been  received  from  M.  J.  Tracy,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  of  a  case 
of  “  intestinal  umbilical  fistula,”  which  had  been  successfully  treated  by  that 
gentleman,  and  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  same  to  the  meeting, 
which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion,  the  members  complimenting  Mr.  Tracy  upon  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  he  had  treated  the  case.  The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  C. 
H.  Ormond  to  read  his  communication  on  the  subject  of  “  Purpura  Hsemor- 
rhagica.”  The  reader  described  several  cases,  being  part  of  a  large  number 
successfully  treated  by  him  during  an  epizootic  attack  at  Milwaukee,  Ill., 
last  summer.  He  described  the  symptoms,  which  were  variable,  and  his 
mode  of  treatment,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  different  phases  of  the  disease. 
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He  could  not  assign  any  definite  cause  for  the  outbreak,  but  thought  it  arose 
from  some  septic  matter  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  communication 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion. 

Professor  McEachran  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
“  Tuberculosis.”  He  explained  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  veterinary 
profession,  owing  to  the  alarming  increase  of  the  disease  in  the  finer  breed 
and  more  valuable  cattle,  especially  among  the  shorthorns,  Devons,  Ayr- 
shires,  and  Alderneys.  Instances  could  be  adduced  of  valuable  herds  being 
decimated,  and  the  owners  ruined  by  it.  He  explained  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  tubercle,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  was  a  common  error 
in  both  professions  to  suppose  that  caseation  was  always  to  be  taken  as 
tubercle.  He  explained  that  this  degeneration  of  fluid,  such  as  pus,  or  that 
form  of  caseation  so  easily  induced  in  rabbits,  erroneously  called  yellow 
tubercle,  was  not  really  so.  When  an  animal  was  inoculated  with  tubercle 
it  invariably  became  tuberculous,  and  while  Septicemia  or  blood-poisoning 
may  result  from  inoculation  with  simple  caseous  substance.  Tuberculosis 
never  did.  He  next  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  experiments 
of  European  investigators,  which  went  to  prove  conclusively  that  Tubercu¬ 
losis  was  communicable  from  one  animal  to  another  by  ingestion  of  tuber¬ 
culous  matter,  by  the  flesh  and  fluids  of  tuberculous  animals,  by  the  milk, 
by  the  expectorated  sputum,  and  by  the  stalls  and  feed-boxes  in  which 
tuberculous  animals  have  been  kept.  The  reports  which  were  read  of 
experiments  to  prove  these  facts  were  very  conclusive.  The  hereditary 
nature  of  the  disease  was  long  known.  It  was  therefore  clearly  the  duty  of 
this  profession  to  advise  stock-owners  not  to  trifle  with  this  insidious  pjague 
in  their  herds,  but  to  take  the  only  safe  plan  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  which  is 
not  only  not  to  breed  from  them,  but  to  kill  them  off  and  bury  or  burn  their 
carcases.  The  disease  was  now  far  more  common  than  it  ever  was,  because 
cattle-breeding  was  more  extensively  carried  on,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
it  was  spread  and  bred  through  ignorance  of  its  nature. 

In  this  paper  it  w^as  not  his  intention  to  speak  of  it  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  but  he  could  not  conclude  without  remarking  that  what  is  true  of  its 
communicability  from  one  animal  to  another  is  also  true  of  its  communip- 
bility  to  the  human  family,  and  where  the  milk  or  flesh  of  consurnptive 
cattle  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  people,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
would  be  communicated  in  many  instances.  True,  the  gastric  fluids  were 
all-powerful  in  destroying  infecting  principles,  but  to^  the  speaker’s  mind 
there  was  no  safety  to  a  community,  especially  to  children,  where  flesh  or 
fluid  containing  the  elements  of  such  a  disease  as  that  under  consideration  _ 
were  allowed  to  be  sold  unrestricted.  The  advantages,  therefore,  of  a  well- 
regulated  abattoir,  under  a  thorough  system  of  scientific  inspection  of  ail 
animals  killed  for  public  consumption,  were  evident ;  and  of  no  less  impor¬ 
tance  was  the  supervision  of  all  public  dairies,  and  the  periodic  inspection 
of  the  cattle  supplying  our  children  with  a  fluid  which  constituted  the  chief 
article  of  their  diet.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  in  replying  to  the 
question,  “  Why  was  it  that  consumption  was  so  rarely  seen  in  children  ?  ” 
the  speaker  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  such  was  the  case  who  can 
tell  how  many  of  those  cases  of  tubercular  spinal  Meningitis,  which  were, 
alas  !  too  common,  and  in  which  no  tubercular  family  history  could  be 
traced,  were  produced  by  the  milk  of  a  tubercular  cow?  It  was  now  well 
understood  that  in  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum,  miliary 
tubercles  were  found  to  exist.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  human  family,  even  in  the  hereditary  form,  generally  developed 
in  early  adult  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  develop  sooner 
when  the  contagion  was  received  in  another  way  than  by  the  blood  of  the 
parent. 
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For  the  next  meeting,  on  November  nth,  Mr.  G.  J.  Alloway,  V.S.,  was  to 
read  a  paper  on  “  Sanitary  Measures,”  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Carter  communicate  a 
case  of  “  Pleurisy.” 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayists,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  “  Turk’s  Head  Hotel,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday, 
November  26th,  1880.  The  President,  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  was  in  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present  Messrs.  W.  J.  Mulvey,  D.  Macgregor,  J.  Malcolm, 
W.  S.  Pringle,  A.  Hunter,  J.  Gofton,  W.  Wheatley,  C.  Stephenson,  G.  El- 
phick,  C.  Hunting,  —  Thompson,  W.  Grieve,  T.  Greaves,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  Secretary. 

Apologies  were  received  from  Professors  Walley  and  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Hedley. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed.  A  letter  which 
Professor  Walley  had  sent  to  the  journals  for  publication,  explaining  some 
remarks  made  at  the  last  meeting,  was  read. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hunter,  Newcastle,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Stephenson  explained  that  he  had  seen  the  Registrar  of  the  New¬ 
castle  School  of  Medicine  who  said  they  could  have  a  room  ;  but  Mr. 
Stephenson  thought  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  present  arrangement, 
as  they  would  have  to  hold  the  meetings  to  suit  the  school’s  time,  and  it  might 
also  have  a  tendency  to  debar  nervous  members  from  speaking. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moved  that  “  The  meetings  be  continued  as  they  are  for  the 
present.” 

Mr.  Pringle  seconded  this,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Gofton  introduced  for  discussion  the  subject  of  “  Cruelty  to  Animals,” 
and  after  some  remarks  fi;om  Messrs.  Elphick,  A.  Hunter,  C.  Stephenson, 
it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gofton,  that 
a  Committee  should  be  formed  and  thoroughly  investigate  and  report  on  the 
subject.  The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  members  of  the 
Committee — viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Hunter,  H.  Hunter,  G.  Elphick,  J.  Gofton, 
D.  Macgregor,  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Stephenson  then  read  his  paper  on  “Veterinary  Topics  of  the  Day.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  purpose  bringing  before  your  atten¬ 
tion  some  of  the  “  Veterinary  Topics  of  the  Day.” 

In  doing  so,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  provincial  mernbers  of 
the  profession  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  with  no  uncertain  voice,  their  ideas 
upon  them.  For  years  we  have  slept  and  allowed  things  to  go  on  as  ordered 
from  headquarters  ;  many  have  had  implicit  faith  that  everything  was  going 
on  in  the  right  way  ;  a  few  have  grumbled  and  shook  their  heads  as  they 
watched  the  different  changes  that  were  made.  Some  thought  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  make  a  good  veterinary  surgeon  was  to  make  the  educational 
standard  higher  :  it  has  been  raised,  additional  chairs  of  learning  have  been 
established,  the  time  for  study  has  been  much  increased,  and  the  student 
has  now  three  examinations  to  pass  instead  of  one.  What  is  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  the  educational  question  is  now  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state 
than  ever.  We  are  wide  awake  now,  and  the  want  of  practical  knowledge 
has  become  to  us  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  On  all  sides  it  is 
cropping  up.  In  the  far  north.  Dr.  Clark  aptly  warns  the  students  of  the 
Glasgow  College  that — “A  theoretical  veterinarian, like  a  theoretical  lawyer, 
is  a  most  dangerous  member  of  the  community  ;  ”  and  from  the  south,  we 
have  recently,  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  had  editorial  articles  that 
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must  have  brought  shame  and  humiliation  to  every  lover  of  the  professipn- 
The  subject  has  long  furnished  material  for  anxious  thought  and  conversation 
amongst  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at  heart.  Veterinary 
societies  are  now  beginning  to  discuss  it  and  its  remedies,  and  the  whole 
question  has  suddenly  been  brought  home  to  all  of  us  by  the  startling  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  have,  upon  the  motion  of  the 
President,  passed  a  hasty,  ill-conceived,  badly-digested  piece  of  legislation, 
which,  instead  of  doing  good,  will  form  another  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  real  progress.  A.  short  time  since,  there  were  some  amongst  us  who  were 
determined  to  press  for  the  penal  clause  ;  for  a  while  the  penal  clause  was 
held  up  as  the  great  panacea  for  all  our  injuries  and  shortcomings  ;  now  we 
are  to  be  saved  from  disgrace  by  a  one  year’s  pupilage  with  a  qualified 
member  of  the  profession.  Has  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  forgot 
his  own  words,  “  that  the  veterinary  surgeon,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not 
made  ”  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better,  and  certainly  more  business¬ 
like,  if,  instead  of  rushing  into  the  question  and  passing  such  a  hasty  piece 
of  legislation,  a  committee  had  been  formed,  evidence  taken  or  collected, 
and  a  well-matured  scheme  introduced  that  would  have  met  the  question  in 
a  fair,  reasonable,  and  feasible  manner — a  scheme  that  could  have  been 
worked  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  instead  of  the  rash  and  puny  one  that 
has  just  been  launched 

To  meet  our  present  difficulties  and  troubles,  there  are  two  remedies  before 
the  profession,  namely,  the  penal  clause  and  the  apprenticeship  clause.  The 
former  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  easily  settled.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
confident  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  profession,  it  could  not  be 
obtained.  I  need  only  direct  your  attention  to  the  leading  articles  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  and  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  editor  of  that  journal  is  now  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  from  his  position  in 
the  profession,  is  well  qualified  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  our  wants  and 
failings  ;  and  I  ask  you,  how,  in  the  face  of  these  articles,  you  can  expect 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  an  Act  to  protect  our  title  ?  Think  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  could  be  brought  against  the  claim — evidence  both 
from  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  profession,  and  even  from  the  writings  of 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  you  will  see 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  carry  through  such  a  piece  of  legislation. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  you  what  better  would  we  be  if  we  had  the 
penal  clause  ?  Would  it  bring  one  more  client  to  any  of  us  ?  or  would  it 
prevent  the  public  employing  non-qualified  men  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
do  us  no  good  at  all.  The  public  know  perfectly  well  what  they  are  doing  ; 
they  don’t  employ  the  non-qualified  man  under  the  belief  that  he  is  qualified, 
they  simply  employ  him  because  they  believe  in  him.  The  matter  is,  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  own  hands.  We  have  only  to  prove  to  the  public  that  we  are 
what  our  diplomas  say  we  are:  “Fully  qualified  to  practise  the  art  and 
science  of  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine,”  to  gain  their  confidence. 

If  the  qualified  man,  when  called  upon,  cannot  in  fair  and  open  com¬ 
petition  beat  the  non-qualified  man,  depend  upon  it  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him.  Only  let  us  thoroughly  understand  our  profession,  and  act 
honourably,  and  we  can  defeat  the  non-qualified  man  (without  a  penal  clause) 
until  there  is  not  one  left  in  the  country. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  to  fall  back  on  such  a  paltry  excuse  as 
a  name  for  want  of  success.  Depend  upon  it,  the  public  do  not  trouble  their 
heads  much  about  it  ;  it  is  a  question  of  expedience  with  them.  Who  is  he 
that  can  soonest  get  the  hunter  fit  to  go  again  ?  the  cart-horse  ready  for 
work  again  ?  or  most  dexterously  calve  the  cow  ?  foal  the  mare  ?  relieve 
Colic  ?  castrate  the  colt  ?  or  give  the  most  reliable  advice  in  some  sudden  and 
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fatal  outbreak  of  disease  ?  These  are  the  standards  by  which  we  are 
judged  ;  name  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Call  the  non-qualified  man  what  you 
like  :  cobbler,  tinker,  or  tailor,  still  he  will  be  employed  so  long  as  the 
public  think  he  is  a  better  man  than  some  one  who  adds  M.R.C.V.S.  to  his 
name.  Don’t  let  us  forget  that  we  are  Englishmen,  live  in  a  free  country, 
and  that  there  is  room  enough  for  all.  We  cannot  compel  the  public  to  em¬ 
ploy  us  by  Act  of  Parliament.  We  live  in  busy  times  ;  we  cannot  stand 
still,  we  must  be  going  forward  or  backward.  The  enlightened,  industrious, 
veterinary  surgeon  wants  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  protect  him  ;  by  his  work 
and  conduct  he  appeals  direct  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  so  can  hold 
his  own  ;  and  he  who  cannot  hold  his  own  against  the  poor,  illiterate,  non¬ 
qualified  man,  is  unworthy  of  protection. 

If  further  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  penal  clause  claim  is  needed,  look 
at  last  month’s  Veterinary  Journal  ;  read  Mr.  Dollar’s  paper  on  the 
question,  and  then  the  editorial  article,  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
follow  Mr.  Dollar  through  his  reasons,  as  given  seriatim  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  they  are  laboured,  far-fetched  and  hollow  ;  they  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  thought  or  investigation,  and,  strange  to  say,  are  blown  to  the 
winds  like  chaff  by  the  editorial  article,  which,  instead  now  of  advocating  a 
penal  clause,  is  one  long  doleful  story  respecting  the  lamentable  lack  of 
practical  knowledge  in  the  student. 

Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  editor  of  the  Journal  would  have 
dropped  the  penal  clause,  if  he  could  have  seen  any  probability  of  carrying 
it  through?  Not  he;  depend  upon  it,  he  now  sees  that  before  a  penal 
clause  can  be  got,  if  it  is  ever  needed,  the  veterinary  student,  before  obtaining 
his  diploma,  must  be,  not  nominally,  but  in  reality  qualified  to  practise. 

We  have  only  to  think  of  our  patients  and  their  owners,  to  see  how  impor¬ 
tant  practical  knowledge  is,  and  to  realise  the  fact  that  it  will  come  to  the 
front  in  the  battle  of  life.  Look  at  the  fortunes  that  are  spent  in  pedigree 
stock  of  all  kinds  ;  the  prices  that  are  given  for  hunters,  harness  and  cart¬ 
horses.  Remember  that  the  most  of  our  clients  are  shrewd  business  men, 
many  of  them  well  posted  up  in  the  literature  of  the  profession,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ailments  of  animals,  and,  from  their  experience,  they  soon  detect  the 
weak  place  in  the  young  veterinary  surgeon.  They  expect,  and  will  have, 
“practice  with  science  ”  combined.  Practical  knowledge  and  common  sense 
are  the  first  things  looked  for  ;  theory  and  science  must  be  content  to  stay 
in  the  background,  and  work  unseen  for  a  while. 

Practical  knowledge  is  highly  important  to  medical  men  ;  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  it  is  still  even  more  important.  The  doctor,  when  sent  for,  can  ask 
questions  of  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  and  so  pretty  easily  form  his  diag¬ 
nosis.  Hispatientspeaks  in  a  language  that  is  easily  understood,  and  materially 
assists  his  medical  attendant  by  telling  him  exactly  how  he  feels,  where 
the  pain  is,  etc.  How  different  it  is  with  us  !  It  is  true  our  patients  are 
called  dumb,  but,  nevertheless,  they  have  a  language  that  is  perfectly  plain 
t3  the  well-educated,  practical  veterinaiy  surgeon— a  language  which, 
though  unintelligible  to  the  many,  is  to  him  clear,  true,  and  honest,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  language  that  can  only  be  learnt  by  long  and  careful  obser¬ 
vation.  It  is  not  learnt  by  compulsory  pupilage,  nor  from  books  alone,  but 
by  the  inborn  love  of  animals,  that  leads  the  possessor  of  it  to  study  and 
understand  animal  life  in  all  its  varied  and  beautiful  forms.  The  properly 
educated  veterinary  surgeon  can  feel,  sympathise,  and  understand  every 
action  and  expressive  look  of  his  patient.  Again,  in  the  sister  profession 
time  IS  not  of  much  consequence.  If  the  patient  recovers,  although  health 
may  be  permanently  shattered,  or  he  may  be  minus  the  use  ot  some  of 
his  limbs  or  faculties,  every  one  is  satisfied  ;  and  the  doctor  receives 
deserved  credit  for  his  skill  ;  but  our  patients  must  not  only  recover,  if  pos- 
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sible,  but  they  must  recover  so  as  to  be  serviceable  ;  and  they  must  not  be 
long  about  it,  nor  must  he  cost  more  than  he  is  worth  when  we  are  done 
with  him  ;  otherwise,  we  not  only  lose  our  patients,  but  our  clients  too. 

Do  not  think  that  I  undervalue  education.  On  the  contrary,  no  man 
values  it  more  highly.  It  is  the  superficial  smattering  and  cramming  that  I 
object  to,  and  the  false  system  that  would  attempt  to  build  up  an  elaborate 
superstructure  without  a  sound  foundation. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  : 

Drink  deep,  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 

There,  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.” 

Our  profession  is  a  noble  one,  no  man  can  be  too  highly  educated  for  it  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  profession  in  which  the  so-called  higher  branches  of  education 
ensure  success.  To  be  successful  in  our  profession,  science  and  theory  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  knowledge.  Not  only  must  the  mind  be 
educated,  but  the  eyes,  ears,  and  fingers  must  be  trained  and  learnt  to  assist 
in  every-day  practice.  ^ 

The  educational  question  is  a  most  important  and  difficult  one  to  solve, 
and  is  beset  with  many  troubles.  In  the  first  place,  the  schools  must  have 
the  right  material  to  begin  with,  before  they  can  turn  out  good  men.  They 
ought  no  longer  to  be  the  refuge  for  those  who  have  failed  at  everything 
else  they  have  attempted  ;  nor  should  quantity,  in  preference  to  quality,  be 
the  aim  of  the  teachers.  "  ' 

But  who  is  to  draw  the  line?  and  where  shall  it  be  drawn?  Will  twelve 
months’  compulsory  pupilage  put  all  right  ?  I  think  not.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  Mr.  Fleming  ;  I  am  sure  he  means  well,  and  always  does  what 
he  thinks  is  best  to  advance  the  profession  ;  but  I  am  afraid  in  this  case 
his  zeal  has  caused  him  to  make  a  mistake — a  mistake  that',  in  addition  to 
not  meeting  the  evil  it  is  aimed  at,  will,  in  many  cases,  prove  a  snare  and  a 
delusion,  while,  in  others,  it  will  be  hard,  harsh,  and  cruel. 

{To  be  contimiedt) 


Gazette^  Nov.  30. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  G.  Long¬ 
man,  is  placed  on  temporary  half-pay  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Gazette^  December  17. 

Veterinary  Department. — The  undermentioned  Veterinary  Surgeons 
on  probation  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — H.  T.  W.  Mann,  dated  26th  May, 
1880;  G.  R.  Griffith,  dated  26th  May,  1880;  T.  Caldecott,  dated  9th  June, 
1880. 

Gazette^  December  21. 

Veterinary  Department. — The  undermentioned  Veterinary  Surgeons 
to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  First  Class  : — G.  Durrant,  Royal  Artillery ;  J.  C. 
Dwyer,  Royal  Artillery.  To  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  on  probation  : — A  Baird, 
gent. 

In  the  despatches  announcing  the  Candahar  operations.  General  Primrose 
mentions  favourably  Veterinary-Surgeon  W.  B.  Spooner,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  own  duties  with  the  Transport  Department,  did  duty  on  the  walls. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  to  which  the  profession  owes  so  much  for 
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its  unceasing  efforts  to  have  justice  done  to  army  veterinary  surgeons,  has 
the  following  in  its  issue  of  December  4  : — Major-General  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  services  performed  by  Veterinary- Sur¬ 
geon  J.  A.  Woods,  who  has  held  veterinary  charge  of  the  9th  Lancers 
throughout  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan,  and  who  is  referred  to  by  a  Staff 
Officer  of  the  Cabul-Candahar  Field  Force  as  having  “shown  a  devotion  to 
duty  which  has  reflected  credit,  not  only  on  himself,  but  upon  the  whole 
department  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  having  been  always  at  his  post, 
always  get-at-able,  and  ever  ready  to  do  a  friendly  act  for  anybody.”  As 
usual,  however,  the  Veterinary  Department  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
despatches,  although  every  other  branch  of  the  service  has  been  recognised. 
Veterinary- Surgeon  C.  Clayton,  Royal  Artillery,  has  also  been  brought 
strongly  to  the  notice  of  the  head  of  his  department  by  the  Principal  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon  in  India,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and  ability  he  has  displayed. 
These  two  officers  will,  no  doubt,  be  recommended  for  a  step  of  rank  ;  but 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  department  feel 
most  keenly  the  slight  that  has  again  been  thrust  upon  them  in  having  been 
omitted  from  all  mention  in  General  Roberts’  despatches.  The  Staff  Officer 
before  alluded  to,  one  who  has  held  a  high  position  in  the  Adjutant- General’s 
Department,  says  in  a  private  letter  : — “  I  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  merits  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  attached  to  the  Field  Force, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  all  those  who  have  come 
under  my  observation.  They  have  all  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
carry  out  their  important  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Generals  under 
whom  they  have  served,  and  I  hope,  for  once,  they  will  receive  the  credit 
which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  them.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  allow  them  to  go  unrewarded,  if  he  can  help  it.  But  the 
Government  of  India  has  yet  to  appreciate  their  worth,  which  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  every  cavalry  officer  who  has  ever  been  on  service.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  like  of  this  letter.  I  say  unhesitatingly  that 
the  veterinary  officers  are  a  very  valuable  and  hard-working  body  of  officers, 
and  deserve  better  treatment  than  they  have  hitherto  received  ;  their  only 
fault  is  that  they  have  few  friends.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  lately 
espoused  their  cause  ;  and  I,  for  one,  fully  endorse  all  you  have  written  in 
their  favour,  for  those  of  them  who  have  served  in  this  campaign  have  won 
the  esteem  and  kindly  regard  of  all  those  with  whom  they  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact.”  To  this  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  adds  : — “  This  expression  of  opinion, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  disinterested  critic,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Department  generally.” 

The  unfairness  with  which  army  veterinary  surgeons  is  treated,  not  only 
finds  expression  among  general  and  other  officers  who  can  appreciate  their 
services  in  the  field,  and  know  of  wffiat  value  they  are  in  the  strife  of  war,  but 
the  public  press  also  begins  to  lend  its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  indignation, 
and  paragraphs  now  and  again  appear,  wffiich  show  that  such  glaring  injustice 
is  attracting  attention  everywhere.  If  not  always  exact  as  to  details,  many 
of  these  allusions  are  pretty  correct  on  the  whole.  The  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men  ; — 

“  What  is  the  Government  doing  with  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Army  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  tale  or  two.  A  short  time  since  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  good  veterinary  college  in  London,  at  which  gentlemen 
might  be  suitably  trained  for  the  work,  and  which  would  tend  to  make  the 
profession — a  most  important  one  in  England — worthy  of  the  position  it 
occupies.  But  though  the  authorities  of  Red  Lion  Square  did  their  best  to 
persuade  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  give  them  a  grant,  and  raised  ^5,000 
towards  the  object  themselves,  they  got  no  help,  and  were  treated  to  a  snub 
in  consequence. 
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“  It  will  be  said  that  this  was  a  mistake  made  by  ignorant  people.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  else.  The  army  is,  as  you  kuow,  governed  by  the 
ignorant,  yet  it  is  a  fact  tha't  on  the  return  of  the  forces  from  Zululand, 
somebody  at  the  Horse  Guards  objected  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  had 
done  splendid  service  out  at  the  Cape  being  promoted  because  it  would  ‘  form 
a  bad  precedent,’  and  declined  to  make  provision  for  such  an  appointment, 
till  an  M.P.  took  the  matter  up,  and  threatened  to  bring  it  before  Parliament. 
Will  somebody  kindly  tell  me  why  was  this  ?  Or  why  army-service  men, 
doctors,  ordnance  men,  and  commissioned  officers,  should  be  rewarded  for 
good  work  in  the  field,  and  not  the  men  who  have  to  look  after  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  our  army,’  the  cavalry  horses 

“  The  fact  is,  that  veterinary  surgeons  have  no  encouragement  whatever. 
Their  absolute  chief  in  the  army  can  only  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel.  The 
inspecting  surgeons  have  only  the  rank  of  major,  while  men  who  have  seen 
hard  service  abroad,  and  are  gentlemen  into  the  bargain,  have  to  be  content 
with  the  rank  of  captain  for  twenty  years.  The  whole  thing  is  too  ridiculous. 
If  we  are  proud  of  anything  in  England,  it  is  of  our  horses,  and  we  talk  of 
this  country  as  if  it  were  the  original  birthplace  of  the  animal.  Yet  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  them  are  snubbed  and  unrecognised,  while  people 
who  are  not  half  so  useful  receive  all  kinds  of  consideration.  The  sooner 
some  reform  in  this  direction  takes  place  the  better.” 


R.  D.  Graham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  graduated  in  1872,  and  entered  the  army 
in  1874,  has  died  at  Simla,  of  fever. 

W.  C.  Lawson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Alex.  Lawson,  of  Bolton, 
died  at  Leeds,  of  Pneumonia,  on  November  28th,  at  the  early  age  of  36  years. 
He  graduated  in  1864. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Robert  Ceely,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Aylesbury,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ceely  was  much  interested  in  the  diseases 
of  animals,  and  his  “  Observations  on  the  Variolae  Vaccine  ”  which  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  and 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  frequently  in  our  paper  on  “  Human 
and  Animal  Variolse,”  brought  him  into  notice  as  an  earnest  student  of  com¬ 
parative  pathology.  Some  other  papers  he  published  had  reference  to  the 
same  subject.  He  was  almost  the  only  member  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Com¬ 
mission  of  1865  who  knew  anything  of  the  diseases  of  cattle.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Cambridge,  and  described  a  series  of  excellent  drawings  he  possessed,  illus¬ 
trative  of  Cow-pox,  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  etc.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
in  his  own  locality. 


Melbourne  Social  Science  Congress.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Chalwin, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  has  been  elected,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Melbourne  Social  Science  Congress,  a  member  of  that  body,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Contagious  Diseases  on  the  Continent. — The  correspondent  of  the 
Standard^  telegraphing  from  Berne  on  Oct.  19th,  says  :  Owing  to  the  outbreak 
and  increase  of  cattle  disease  in  Switzerland,  the  Federal  authorities  some 
time  ago  instituted  -inquiries  into  the  health  of  domestic  animals  in  the 
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neighbouring  countries  as  well  as  at  home.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
has  just  appeared  in  an  official  report.  In  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
various  forms  of  disease  are  still  very  prevalent.  In  Hungary  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  are  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  Milk  P' ever.  In  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  on  the  31st  ult.  the  Rinderpest  was  still  raging  in  one  district. 
At  the  same  date  this  disease  prevailed  in  two  districts  of  the  Croatian  and 
Slavonian  military  frontier,  in  one  district  in  Galicia,  and  in  four  places  in 
Dalmatia.  The  Italian  report  states  that  on  the  22nd  ult.  there  were  no 
cases  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  and  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  In  the  German  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  Pleuro-pneumonia 
has  now  been  stamped  out.  On  the  other  hand,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  is 
widely  prevalent  there.  Notwithstanding  the  stringent  measures  adopted  for 
the  annihilation  of  this  malady  by  the  German  authorities,  it  is  still  found 
among  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  districts  of  Altkirch,  Gebweiler,  Colmar, 
Rappoltsweiler,  Schlettstadt,  Erstein,  Molzheim,  Chateau-Salins,  Dieden- 
hofen,  and  Strasburg.  The  same  disease  is  found  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
particularly  in  Savoy  and  the  districts  about  Lyons.  It  is  still  more  prevalent 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Centre,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  commune  of 
Bourgogne,  and  in  the  Department  of  Doubs,  Upper  Savoy,  and  part  of  the 
Vosges  Department.  It  is  from  these  various  localities  that  the  disease  has 
been  conveyed  into  Switzerland  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  the 
districts  most  affected  are  those  of  Freiburg,  Lahr,  and  Offenburg.  On  the 
ist  instant  the  number  of  verified  cases  of  P'oot-and-mouth  Disease  in 
Switzerland  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as  compared  with  fifty-nine  at 
the  previous  return.  In  consideration  of  these  facts  the  Federal  Council  has 
just  adopted  more  stringent  measures  against  the  spread  of  the  malady,  and 
has  ordered  that  certificates  of  health  lor  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  in 
affected  districts  shall  henceforth  be  valid  only  for  three  days,  instead  of  a 
week  as  hitherto. 

Anthrax  in  Russia. — We  learn  from  the  SL  Petersburg  Herald  that 
the  dreaded  “Jaswa,”  or  Splenic  Apoplexy,  is  now  very  prevalent  in  the 
governments  of  Nowgorod,  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Wologda,  Shamara,  etc.  It 
appears  that  the  extension  of  the  malady  is  largely  ascribed  to  the  “  Bitschew- 
nikpferde,”  or  horses  which  drag  the  boats  through  the  river  and  canal 
system  that  connects  the  interior  with  the  Baltic,  and  also  the  Volga.  From 
the  canals  the  disease  extends  inland  among  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  proves 
very  destructive.  For  instance,  at  the  Ladoga  Canal,  and  the  town  of  Novaya 
situated  on  it,  1 50  horses  succumbed,  and  at  the  Constantine  Sluice  or  flood¬ 
gate,  about  500  more  died  ;  while  in  the  village  of  Kriwaja,  in  the  Chotin 
district,  in  one  week  200  cattle  were  affected,  of  which  seventy  perished. 
Sanitary  cordons  have  been  maintained  around  Anthrax-infected  herds 
during  the  summer,  and  in  many  districts  the  severest  sanitary  m^easures 
have  been  adopted.  A  number  of  people  have  lost  their  lives  through  infec¬ 
tion  from  diseased  animals. 

Veterinary  Surgeons  in  France. — The  Field  of  December  i  ith,  in  an 
interesting  article  on  the  horses  of  the  French  army,  and  the  supply  of  these 
by  agriculturists,  says: — “The  State  offers  considerable  advantages,  in 
giving  the  services  of  the  stallions  of  the  haras  at  minimum  prices  ;  and  also 
by  means  of  the  veterinary  schools,  keeping  always  at  disposal  a  large  body 
of  well-educated  veterinary  practitioners.  There  are  three  great  veterinary 
schools,  viz.,  Alfort,  Toulouse,  and  Lyons,  at  each  of  which  the  teaching  staff 
consists  of  seven  professors  and  twenty-one  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
who  direct  the  studies  and  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  theatre. 
The  students  are  admitted  by  competitive  examination,  there  being  326  at 
Alfort,  184  at  Toulouse,  and  170  at  Lyons,  and  the  length  of  the  course  is 
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four  years  ;  the  fees  for  internes  being  600  francs,  and  200  for  externes. 
There  are  sixty-eight  bursaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  for  War,  which 
are  given  after  examination,  and  according  to  order  of  merit ;  while  free  edu¬ 
cation  is  also  given  to  sixty  students,  nominated  by  the  same  high  official. 
In  1879  Ihe  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  attached  to  the  army  was  777, 
viz.,  5  surgeon  majors  of  the  first,  and  5  of  the  second  class  ;  142  surgeons 
of  the  first,  and  147  of  the  second  class  ;  85  assistants,  and  203  reserve.  There 
are  also  2,742  civil  veterinary  surgeons,  who  are  considered  as  in  the  reserve, 
and  liable  to  be  called  out  if  necessary. 

Veterinary  Honours. — On  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Dresden  Veterinary  School,  the  President  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  Dr. 
Just,  was  appointed  First  Class  Commander  of  the  Saxon  Verdienst  Order, 
and  of  the  Weimar  Order  of  the  White  Falcon  ;  w'hile  the  director  of  the 
School,  Dr.  Leisering,  was  decorated  as  Chevalier  (First  Class)  of  the  White 
Falcon,  was  appointed  as  “  Geheimer  Medicinalrath,”  and  received  from  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Leipzig  the  honorary  diploma  of  M.D.  Professor  Dr. 
Siedamgrotzky  was  also  decorated  with  the  First  Class  Cross  of  the  Albert 
Order,  and  Professor  Dr.  Haubner  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Natural  History  and  Medical  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Socidtd  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  of  Liege,  Belgium, 
G.  Fleming,  Army  Veterinary  Inspector,  w^as  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia  Flesh. — During  nineteen  years,  M.  Loiset,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Inspector  of  Abbatoirs  at  Lille,  has  officially  allowed  to  be  consumed  as 
food  the  flesh  of  18,000  cattle  affected  with  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  without  the  slightest  ill  effect  being  produced  upon  the  consumers.  At 
Hasselt,  Belgium,  Dr.  Willems  states  that  this  flesh  w^as  permitted  to  be  used 
as  food,  and  the  public  health  during  the  entire  period  was  better  than  during 
the  preceding  years  when  it  was  prohibited,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  usual 
supply  was  therefore  losfl  Willems  concludes  from  his  experience  that  people 
are  better  with  meat  than  without  it,  and  that  the  flesh  of  cattle  affected  with 
Lung  Plague  is  better  than  no  flesh  at  all. 


ftr. 

THE  VALUE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — This  being  a  subject  which  is  at  present  discussed  in  your  columns, 
and  one  in  which  I  have  always  felt  an  interest,  at  least  since  I  first  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  this  interest  has  been  very  much  stimulated 
by  reading  the  letters  which  appeared  in  your  last  two  numbers,  and  more 
especially  by  one  from  my  old  class-fellov/,  Mr.  Fernley,  whose  criticism 
and  strictures  upon  Mr.  Hunting’s  letters,  seem,  to  my  mind,  to  partake  more 
of  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  colleges,  than  the  cool,  deliberate,  and 
free  discussion  which  the  subject  demands. 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  interest  every  member  of  the  profession, 
and  ought  to  be  discussed  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  in  any  party  spirit. 
With  the  view,  therefore,  of  contributing  an'opinion  free  from  any  antagonistic 
feeling,  I  hope  you  can  afford  me  a  little  space  in  your  next  publication  for 
that  purpose. 

Running  the  risk  of  being  considered  egotistical,  I  shall  begin  by  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  college  experience  of  Mr.  Fernley  (whose  gentle¬ 
manly  deportment  I  admired,  and  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  so  doing)  and 
rny  own.  Well  then,  my  friend  came  up  to  college  after  serving  an  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  large  practice,  and  having  a  good 
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English  education.  I  went  up  without  an  apprenticeship,  not  having  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  practice  was,  and  only  a  scant  education.  During  our 
college  curriculum,  my  friend  always  bore  a  defiant  air,  and  could  talk  with 
authority  and  confidence  regarding  all  cases,  and  the  best  mode  of  treating 
them,  and  what  he  had  seen  in  practice,  etc.  Your  humble  servant,  being 
ignorant  in  these  matters,  could  only  stand  by  in  astonishment,  w^ondering 
whether  I  should  ever  be  able  to  grapple  with  them,  but  with  a  keen  desire 
for  knowledge  ;  yet  feeling  that  I  was  not  prepared  nor  fitted  to  receive 
such  regarding  diseases  and  their  treatment,  because  I  could  not  understand 
the  reasons  annexed — in  fact,  felt  as  if  I  had  no  business  with  practical  patho¬ 
logy?  particularly  during  the  first  session.  My  friend  always  seemed  so  self- 
satisfied,  and  appeared  as  if  he  knew  quite  enough  already,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  felt  that  he  had  an  immense  advantage  over  me.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  dissatisfied  with  my  knowledge,  and  must  have  compared  very 
unfavourably  with  him.  This  sort  of  demeanour  and  feeling  continued,  but 
in  a  modified  degree,  up  to  the  final  examination.  How  my  friend  figured 
at  the  oral  examination,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  in  the  written  one, 
in  six  competitions  for  medals,  he  stood  nowhere.  I  entered  for  five  of 
these,  stood  first  for  three,  second  for  the  fourth,  and  third  for  the  fifth.  I 
was  too  modest  to  enter  for  the  practical.  At  this  point,  then,  when  we  had 
our  diplomas  put  into  our  hands,  my  friend  had  still  the  advantage  (if  it  be 
an  advantage,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt)  of  having  seen  practice  ; 
whereas  I  was  only  ready  for  this,  and  had  it  yet  to  see.  Still  if  written 
tests  be  a  test  of  knowledge,  I  think  I  then  possessed  the  elements  which  are 
required  to  make  a  scientific  practitioner  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  he  did  ; 
for  whatever  knowledge  I  had  was  of  an  accurate  description,  and  something 
more  than  a  mechanical  notion  of  disease.  I  hold,  then,  that  the  mere 
routine  of  dispensing  medicine,  or  the  details  of  conducting  an  operation, 
are  secondary  matters  altogether  to  gaining  a  thorough  and  correct  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science  ;  and  if  our  status  is  to  be  raised,  it  must  be  from 
possessing  more  accurate  information  regarding  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
based  upon  physiological  principles,  than  from  knowing  the  best  way  of 
administering  a  dose  of  physic,  or  applying  a  set  of  hobbles.  These  are 
very  well  in  their  own  place,  and  I  do  not  despise  them  at  all ;  but  I  say  that 
they  are  secondary,  and  they  can  and  ought  to  be  acquired  after  first  learn¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  It  is  easier  learning  new  and  accurate  ideas, 
than  to  unlearn  false  conceptions.  My  idea  is  to  send  up  young  men  to 
college  with  a  good  education,  without  seeing  practice  ;  first  teaching  them 
the  rudiments,  making  them  to  understand  how  and  what  they  are  to  practice 
upon,  giving  them  a  good  and  sure  foundation  to  build  upon.  They  will 
then  be  more  likely  to  apply  themselves  with  greater  diligence  to  their 
studies,  gain  more  accurate  information,  and  be  better  fitted  to  take  their 
proper  place  amongst  other  professions,  which  will  tend  to  raise  them 
above  the  level  of  the  empiric,  and  make  them  think  there  is  something 
more  to  be  learned  than  the  blacksmith’s  ideas  and  mode  of  practice.  By 
all  means  let  them  see  practice,  when  they  are  capable  of  understanding  it, 
before  going  into  practice  on  their  own  account,  either  during  the  college 
curriculum  or  aherwards  ;  and  I  don’t  see  why  a  great  deal  more  should  not 
be  done  in  this  way  at  our  colleges  than  has  been  done  hitherto,  and  a  vast 
deal  more  than  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  when  there.  I  should  not 
object  to  making  it  imperative,  to  a  certain  extent,  either  before  or  after  (if 
practicable)  receiving  the  authority  to  kill,  but  I  would  deprecate  the  idea 
of  so  doing  before  beginning  to  study. 

An  apprenticeship  in  our  profession  is  different  to  one  in  an  ordinary 
business  or  trade.  In  the  latter  a  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  rudiments 
learned  of  the  particular  trade  to  which  one  is  apprenticed.  But  in  ours, 
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one  at  most  is  only  expected  to  learn  a  few  of  the  minor  details,  which  are 
by  no  means  calculated  to  give  an  extended  or  accurate  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking. 

This  apprenticeship  business  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  rock  upon  which  so 
many  of  our  English  students  have  made  shipwreck,  and  if  those  disasters 
are  to  be  avoided  in  future,  it  must  be  by  beginning  to  study  at  the  ABC 
and  not  at  the  X  Y  Z — “  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.” 

If,  therefore,  a  greater  proficiency  and  a  higher  standard  is  to  be  attained 
(which  I  sincerely  hope  there  is),  it  must  be  through  the  acquirement  of  real 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  not  by  the  superficial,  crude,  and  in  many 
instances  erroneous  ideas  so  often  acquired  by  apprentices.  It  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  have  an  apprentice,  but  I  do  not  think  it  tends  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  proficiency  as  at  present  practised.  If  a  youth  who  is  not 
adapted  for  the  profession  should  think  of  trying  his  hand  at  it,  why  not 
allow  him  to  enter  college,  and  after  he  is  made  aware  of  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  he  is  more  likely  to  retire  (and  the  profession 
will  not  suffer  from  such  retirement)  than  if  he  were  sent  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  where  he  would  be  likely  to  acquire  a  liking  for  it,  not  from 
any  adaptability,  but  from  a  fondness  for  riding  and  driving  about.  He  goes 
up  to  college  afterwards,  thinking  he  has  not  very  much  to  learn,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  apply  himself,  but,  lo  and  behold  !  when  the  “  Final  ”  comes, 
he  is  found  wanting,  and  is  “  plucked.”  He  tries  again,  with  the  same 
result.  What  does  such  an  individual  often  become  ?  Why,  something 
which  we  detest.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  have,  therefore,  great 
pleasure  in  supporting,  in  the  main,  the  ideas  promulgated  by  Mr.  Hunting, 
and  I  am,  sir.  Yours  faithfully, 

Oxford,  November^  1880.  JAS.  P.  S.  Walker,  M.R.C.V.S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  most  apparent  to  my  mind  that  your  correspondents  on 
the  above  subject  fail  to  apprehend  the  legal  point  at  issue  ;  so,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  them  within  the  legal  aspect,  I  pen  this,  not  that  I  am 
sanguine  in  doing  so,  for  one  of  them,  I  know,  is  somewhat  recalcitrant. 

It  appears  that  the  examiners,  finding  themselves  in  a  dilemma  through 
the  legal  wording  of  the  diploma,  have  taken  serious  thought,  and  as  a 
sequence,  serious  movement ;  their  conscience  led  them  to  decide  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  place  the  intending  candidates  for  examination  in  a 
proper  form  for  the  reception  of  the  diploma  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  surely  the 
state  of  things  would  have  gone  on  with  the  same  indifference  as  heretofore. 
But  sterling  men  of  sound  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  scientific,  have,  as 
examiners,  found  that  the  candidates  lacked  a  most  important  item—i.e.^ 
practical  information  on  professional  subjects  in  general — to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  fear  to  sign  the  diploma,  which  reads,  “Having  found  him  fully 
qualified  to  practise  the  art  and  science.”  In  honesty  to  the  students,  the 
governing  body,  with  the  power  invested,  have  suggested  a  remedy. 

Now,  to  speak  boldly  and  frankly,  can  any  member,  seriously  speaking, 
stand  before  a  court  and  legally  assert  that  the  curriculum  of  our  various 
colleges  does  or  can  present  men  fit  and  properly  prepared  to  be  accepted  as 
qualified  to  practise.? 

The  professors  know  all  about  it,  and,  as  7nanvfachi7'ers^  are  quite  right. 
If  the  inspectors  pass  the  goods,  well  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  and  will  not, 
depend  on  it,  the  quality  of  the  goods  will  improve. 

Aside  from  all  this,  the  examining  college  has  its  duties,  and  although 
those  duties  have  never  been  done  thoroughly,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
beginning  should  not  be  made  to  do  so  ;  and  if  the  introduction  of  an 
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apprenticeship  or  pupilage  clause  is  demanded  as  the  only  means  of  making 
the  pupil  qualified,  as  the  manufactories  are  now  constituted,  I  say  it  is 
near  unto  barefaced  effrontery  for  the  manufacUirers  or  non-manufacturers 
to  challenge  the  inspectors  of  goods  for  the  specific  market  or  guild. 

Under  the  nom-de-phnne  of  “  Artemus  Secundus,'’  I  have  so  largely 
dilated  on  the  subject,  that  I  consider  it  waste  of  time  and  your  valuable 
space  to  enter  further  into  the  discussion.  I  will  only  add  that  during  my 
experience  I  have  witnessed  the  aspirant  in  such  a  muddle  and  confusion 
in  diagnosis  as  well  as  manipulative  surgery,  among  horses  even,  as  well 
as  cows,  bullocks,  and  sheep.  Let  any  one  inquire  of  the  army  veterinary 
surgeons  who  examine  the  newly-fledged  for  army  appointments,  upon  what 
subjects  these  young  men  fail.  They  will  find  the  answer,  “  The  practical 
tests.”  Again,  inquire  of  any  one  of  the  leading  agriculturalists  owning 
valuable  cattle  and  sheep.  They  will  say  the  young  men  fresh  from  college 
are  sadly  deficient  in  practical  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — indeed,  they  don't  know,  as  a  rule,  on  which  side  to  approach  a 
bullock,  and  guess  at  random  on  disease  and  symptoms. 

Going  back  to  horse  pathology,  the  Veterinary  Surgeon-in-chief  of  our 
army — no  mean  authoiity — recommended  Messrs.  Lenny,  of  Paddington,  an 
ex-farrier-major  to  the  charge  of  their  stud,  numbering  some  800  horses. 
Surely  he  w^ould  not  do  this  had  he  confidence  in  the  practical  abilities  of 
the  qualified  open  for  such  duties.  And  this  fact,  to  my  mind,  will  prove 
the  stumbling  block  ”  over  which  our  Parliamentary  Comxmittee  will  fall, 
when  they  approach  the  House  with  their  “  penal  ”  petition. 

I  consider  I  am  bound  and  obligated,  in  honour  to  my  craft,  to  speak  my 
honest  conviction,  and  to  support  the  “governing  body,”  who  have,  after 
due  deliberation,  made  a  very  wise  decision,  and  for  the  pupils’  advantage, 
if  not  that  of  the  schools’. 

With  these  remarks  I  close  my  say  on  the  subject,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

London,  W.,  December  1880.  Robert  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — May  I  again  beg  a  little  space  ?  Mr.  Hunting  states  in  his  last  that 
“  Most  of  the  eight  or  nine  pages  they  (the  letters)  occupy  are  taken  up  with 
arguments  and  assertions  to  prove  the  value  of  manipulative  dexterity,”  etc,, 
etc.  He  asserts  that  no  one  has  said  a  word  against  these  valuable  acquire¬ 
ments.  May  I  point  out  to  him  that  nobody  has  charged  him  with  the  deed  ; 
so  that  his  negation  is  uncalled  for. 

Nor  has  any  one  asserted  that  perfection'^'*  is  to  be  reached  in  them  by  an 
apprenticeship  ;  it  is  simply  argued  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  mass 
ot  knowledge  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  possess,  for  want  of  a  better 
preparation  an  apprenticeship  is  a  most  fitting  adjunct. 

How  much  a  pupil  may  learn,  is  quite  another  matter.  A  lazy,  devil-may- 
care,  dilatory  boy  will  probably  in  twelve  months  imbibe  a  disgust  for  the 
profession.  So  much  the  better  ;  such  men  do  not  advance  us  :  an  earnest 
one  may  surmount  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery,  and  with  increased  zest  and 
better  discipline  eagerly  avail  himself  of  the  higher  matter  of  a  college  career. 
Mr.  Hunting,  by  following  a  logic  peculiarly  his  own,  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  supporters  of  apprenticeship  would  advance  it  as  a  preventive  of 
deception  upon  examiners.  The  very  position  of  the  Examining  Board 
would,  I  think,  preclude  the  necessity  lor  discussing  its  competency;  in  your 
own  language,  Mr.  Hunting,  “no  one  has  said  a  word  against  it.”  But  may  I 
point  out  the  sho7't\i\m.^  a  man  is  before  his  examiners,  a  test  he  may  sustain  ; 
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but  in  practice  he  is  far  longer  before  the  public,  and  in  his  latter  capacity  he 
is  often  thrust  to  the  hilt  on  one  little  point  only,  a  matter  that  may  require 
time,  while  his  examiners  would  scarcely  be  acting  justly  unless  they,  in  their 
short  time,  covered  a  considerable  area. 

I  am  sure  neither  Mr.  Fleming  nor  Mr.  Banham  would  place  a  twelve 
months’  apprenticeship  above  years  of  practice.  No  apprenticeship  is  a 
panacea  for  all  evils.  I  admit  that  an  apprenticeship  carried  out  at  home^ 
among  all  the  laxities  allowed  by  home,  will  avail  less  than  one  among 
strangers  ;  and  also  that  a  boy  with  an  ill-constituted  mind,  however  re¬ 
splendent  his  abilities  (were  he  to  use  them),  is  likely  to  turn  much  of  his 
time,  while  an  apprentice,  to  little  good  result.  But  such  boys  are  in  the 
minority. 

Manipulative  dexterity  is  of  no  avail  unless  a  calm,  settled  mind  guides  it, 
and  interprets  its  results  without  hesitation,  prevarication,  and  veering  to  the 
most  favourable  wind  that  blows. 

Let  me  put  a  case  to  Mr.  Hunting  : — A  Londoner  goes  to  college ;  he 
has  not  seen  an  iota  of  agricultural  practice,  and  does  not  understand  any¬ 
thing  of  the  management  of  sheep  or  cattle  ;  he  goes  to  the  London  College 
and  then  passes,  his  practical  knowledge  being  gained  in  pens  where  that 
class  of  stock  should  be.  Do  you  think  this  man  is  better  without  having 
served  a  pupilage  in  an  agricultural  practice  or  not  ? 

College  does  not  teach  theory  alone  ;  it  teaches  and  taught  me  much 
practice,  but  how  can  it  teach  what  does  not  lie  in  its  power?  No  one,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  “  trumpeted  ”  that  compulsory  apprenticeship  will,  in 
addition  to  a  college  perfect  a  practitioner.  My  own  humble  opinion 

is,  that  it  will  aid  him  better  than  any  other  method. 

And  as  no  one  has  promised  that  one  year’s  pupilage,  in  addiiio7t  to  a 
college  course.^  shall  produce  in  any  man  the  acme  of  veterinary  science,  Mr. 
Hunting  can  have  little  to  characterise  as  “  deception  ”  and  “  snare  ”  in 
compulsory  apprenticeship  ;  but  he  would  make  it  d.ppear  that  its  supporters 
advance  that  it  is  a  “  specific  ”  for  ignorance.  They  do  not. 

I  am  sir,  yours,  etc., 

Charles  Sheather,  M.R.C.V.S. 

‘‘DOES  APPRENTICESHIP  MAKE  THE  YOUTH  THE  WORSE 

STUDENT?” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  put  this  question  thus  definitely  because  there  are  some  who  say 
that  it  does.  One  writer  refers  to  his  own  experience  :  the  instruction  or 
learning  he  received  had  all  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  his  special  case,  from 
which  he  seems  to  make  the  sweeping  assertion  that  all  apprenticeships  are 
bad.  The  less  the  better  of  this  vile  commodity — never,  in  any  case,  to  exceed 
a  few  months  ;  as  if  the  general  practitioner,  however  well  educated,  however 
scientific,  or  however  long  or  large  his  experience  may  be,  is  quite  incapable 
of  teaching  the  apprentice  any,  only  empirical  notions.  And  although  these 
notions  are  fresh  from  the  classical  ground  of  Camden  Town  or  Clyde 
Street,  they  must,  forsooth,  be  not  only  scouted  and  ignored,  but  the  poor 
imbecile  apprentice  must  absolutely  unlearn  all  he  has  learnt  ! 

The  futility  or  folly  of  overstating  and  misstating  a  case  has  been  so  often 
exposed,  that  I  need  not  stay  to  repeat  the  arguments  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
I  have  read  every  letter  that  has  appeared  in  the  journals  during  the  last  few 
months  calmly  and  dispassionately ;  I  see  many  excellent  ideas  in  each  of 
them,  I  have  endeavoured  most  sincerely  to  find  the  full  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  letters  of  the  two  writers  against  the  apprenticeship  system ;  but  I 
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fail  to  recognise  that  they  are  either  right  or  wise.  They  look  to  me  like 
ingenious  special  pleading,  followed  by  recantation,  whilst  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  numerous  letters  in  favou^r  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  the 
great  advantage  and  value  of  early  training,  is,  I  think,  so  plainly  and  so 
forcibly  set  forth,  that  they  totally  demolish  every  argument  against 
apprenticeships.  My  only  surprise  is  that  any  one  will  have  the  temerity  to 
attempt  to  gainsay  them. 

There  are  three  methods  or  courses  of  instruction  advocated  at  the  present 
time  by  members  of  our  profession,  members  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  our 
progress.  It  is  not  questioned  but  that  the  parties  who  advocate  these 
different  methods  are  specially  sincere  and  conscientious  in  their  advocacy, 
and  I  wish  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  in  considering  the  merits  of  these 
methods  separately. 

(ist)  To  give  the  youth  the  highest  education  procurable,  send  him 
straight  to  college,  with  his  mind  like  virgin  soil,  nothing  on  it  requiring  to 
be  unlearned  ;  receiving  all  the  instructions,  both  scientific  and  practical,  he 
can  receive  ;  there  get  his  diploma,  and  go  at  once  into  practice  ;  assuming 
to  be  qualified  as  his  diploma  specifies,  he  is  to  practice  the  art  and  science 
of  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine. 

(2nd)  The  youth  to  receive  a  high  education  ;  go  to  college  one  session, 
then  a  few  months  to  a  practitioner  ;  then  to  college,  then  to  a  practitioner 
again  ;  then  to  college  again  to  finish,  or  else  to  see  practice  with  a  practi¬ 
tioner  only  after  he  has  passed  his  third  examination  for  six  or  nine  months, 
then  go  to  be  finally  examined  ;  after  a  fourth  examination  get  his  diploma, 
and  launch  forth  into  private  practice  on  his  own  account.  But  how,  let  me 
ask,  do  these  gentlemen  reconcile  the  statement  that  a  few  months  with  a 
general  practitioner  are  sufficient,  when  in  the  next  breath  they  say  that  twelve 
months’  pupilage  is  simply  preposterous  ? 

(3rd)  The  youth  to  receive  a  good  sound  English  education,  up  to,  say 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  then  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  a  large  practice,  to  work  amongst  all  kinds  of  sick  and  lame 
horses  from  morning  until  night  for  three  or  four  years,  then  go  to  college, 
get  his  diploma,  and  go  into  practice. 

The  first  of  these  systems  of  education  is  really  outside  the  pale  of  my 
province,  as  there  is  no  apprenticeship.  Have  we  not  the  reiterated  state¬ 
ment  of  Coleman,  Sewell,  Spooner,  and  Dick,  that  they  do  not  profess  to 
teach  the  student  to  be  efficient  in  his  practice  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so  at  college  ?  Are  we  not  told  also  that  a  theoretical  veterinarian,  like 
a  theoretical  lawyer,  is  a  most  dangerous  member  of  the  community.  There¬ 
fore  I  shall  only  say  of  this  class  that  such  a  practitioner,  so  taught,  must 
inevitably  be  a  grand  failure. 

The  second  division  of  my  subject  is  a  youth  highly  educated,  who  passes 
straight  from  school  to  college  with  his  hands  and  fingers  quite  clean  and 
innocent  of  work  ;  whose  mind  has  no  notion  of  business  habits  ;  no  im¬ 
pressions  on  his  mind  requiring  to  be  effaced,  and  just  at  that  period  of  life 
when  his  mind  is  most  susceptible  and  flexible.  At  this  period  of  life,  say 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  finds  himself  at  college,  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  and  his  teachers  ;  he  sits  and  listens  to 
lectures  and  lectures  ;  he  reads  and  studies  ;  sees  a  few  cases,  and  may 
dissect ;  but  I  emphatically  deny  that  this  is  acquiring  manipulative  dexterity. 
At  the  termination  of  the  session  he  is  to  go  to  some  veterinary  practitioner 
to  see  practice.  Having  had  his  mind  and  his  eyes  opened  by  the  magic 
wand  of  college  teaching,  he  has  now  the  power  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  he  sees  ;  he  can  now  learn  more  practical  knowledge  in  six  months 
than  he  could  before  he  had  seen  the  college  magic  wand  in  two  years  !  Can 
he?  I  think  I  see  him  doing  it.  Although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  state- 
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ment,  but  just  the  reverse,  we  will  suppose  it  is  true,  and  that  he  imbibes  a 
wonderful  quantity  of  practical  knowledge.  Then  he  returns  to^  college, 
when,  lo  and  behold  !  it  has  all  to  be  unlearned  again,  because  it  is  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  a  general  practitioner,  instead  of  froni  a  professor.  \Vhy 
do  they  recommend  this  course,  when  by  their  own  adinission  such  instruction 
makes  them  the  worse  students  ?  Are  they  not  cutting  their  own  throats  ? 
What,  let  me  ask,  can  we  think  of  such  doctrine  as  this?  Well,  after  the 
following  session  he  must  go  again  to  a  practitioner  to  imbibe  some  more  of 
this  vile  stuff,  practical  knowledge  ;  then  to  college  to  unlearn  again  ;  then 
he  obtains  his  diploma  and  goes  into  practice. 

Now  let  us  look  this  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  Either  it  is  a  fact,  or  it  is  not  a 
fact,  that  “the  student  fresh  from  college,  after  one  or  two  sessions,  having  had  no 
previous  experience,  can  more  clearly  understand  and  appreciate  what  he  sees, 
being  supplied  with  principles  which  will  guide  him  to  an  enlightened^  observa¬ 
tion.”  Can  we  realize  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  youth  having  spent 
one  or  two  sessions  under  college  tuition,  his  mind  has  become  so  much 
enlightened,  and  his  perceptions  so  much  higher  and  quickened,  that  he  can 
diagnose  disease  and  lameness  more  correctly,  and  treat  disease  and  lame¬ 
ness  more  successfully  than  the  youth  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship , 
who  has  been  working  from  morning  until  night,  amongst  sick  and  lame 
horses  for  three  or  four  years,  under  the  immediate  eye  and  direction  of  an 
intelligent  and  educated  veterinary  surgeon,  equal  in  knowledge  to  any 
teacher  ?  /  de?iy  that  it  is  a  fact.  I  base  my  denial  upon  my  own  experience, 

and  on  that  of  scores  of  others  ;  and  this  is  my  third  division.  I  served 
four  years  with  an  intelligent  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  large  and  bustling 
practice,  doing  everything  that  required  to  be  done,  early  and  late,  often  all 
night,  and  was  taught  to  make  post-mortem of  every  patient 
that  happened  to  die  under  our  care.  I  estimate  the  instruction  I  gamed 
during  thos6  four  yoars  at  a  mucli  higher  value  than  all  the  instruction  I 
have  ever  since  received  put  together.  Misname  it  crude  ideas,  or  rule-of- 
thumb  groove,  or  any  other  slang  phrase  you  like.  At  the  end  of  my  ap¬ 
prenticeship  I  could  diagnose  disease  or  lameness  as  correctly,  and  with  as 
much  certainty  as  I  can  now.  I  could  diagnose  disease  and  recognise  the 
varied  changes,  and  treat  it  successfully — I  seemed  to  have  it  at  my  finger- 
ends,  as  if  it  was  intuitive.  I  seemed  to  see  the  ailment  at  a  glance.  I 
had  to  both  think  and  act.  Thence  I  went  to  college,  and  here  let  me  say, 
in  passing,  that  I  differ  with  the  two  writers,  that  “caieful  dissection  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  average  apprentice,  who  is  always  impatient  to  get  on  to 
something  more  practical.”  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  every  other  ap¬ 
prenticeship-student  of  the  session  1839-40,  that  we  were  very  anxious  about 
our  dissections,  and  spent  more  time  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  dissected  a 
greater  number  of  subjects  than  the  students  did  ;  also  that  in  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  we  were  extremely  anxious,  attentive,  and 
studious  ;  but  as  to  the  clinic  and  lectures  on  pathology,  we  were  not  so 
anxious  about  them.  We  sometimes  absented  ourselves  from  them,  prefer¬ 
ring  dissection  and  other  studies,  which,  in  our  special  case,  were  more 
important  to  us  5  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  we  were  as  regular  and  as  diligent  in 
oiir  attendance  on  the  lectures,  as  studious  and  attentive,  and  made  as  good 
progress  in  our  studies  as  any  students  who  had  come  to  college  without 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  as  good  students 
as  any  others.  I  believe  the  same  can  be  said  of  this  class  ot  students  as 
any  others,  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  this  class  of  students 
at  each  college  in  each  sessions  ever  since  I  was  at  college.  Nay,  I  think  I 
can  go  further,  and  say  that  the  apprenticeship-student  is  always  more 
respected  by  the  teachers,  is  looked  upon  with  more  regard  and  friendship, 
because  he  recognises  that  such  student  possesses  practical  knowledge,  he 
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is  handy  in  his  work,  goes  about  it  in  a  workman-like  manner  ;  it  is  he  (the 
professor)  always  recommends  him  to  places  of  trust,  responsibility,  and 
lucrative  appointments,  and  in  the  army,  because  he  has  confidence  in  him. 
It  is  he  who  excels  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ;  it  is  he  who  carries  away  the 
prizes  and  the  medals  ;  it  is  he  who  is  successful  in  after  life  in  general 
practice,  and  who  brings  credit  and  respect  upon  our  common  profession. 

I  remember  when  I  returned  from  college  after  the  first  session,  and  also 
after  the  second  session,  I  felt  for  weeks  and  months  as  if  at  sea.  I  seemed 
as  if  I  had  lost  my  chart  and  my  compass  ;  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
see  my  way  in  my  case.  I  would  often  stand  by  the  side  of  my  patient, 
pondering  over  my  case,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  nature  of  the  structures 
involved,  the  7nodus  operandi  of  my  treatment ;  the  origin,  nature,  course, 
effects,  and  remedy  ;  watching  phenomena  I  could  not  understand  ;  and  thus 
I  naturally  got  confused,  mystified,  and  blundered  in  my  diagnosis  and  in 
my  treatment.^  My  master  often  said,  and  said  it  truthfully,  that  I  had  lost 
my  manipulative  dexterity,  and  that  I  was  a  worse  practitioner  than  I  was 
before  I  went  to  college.  And  this  I  know  to  be  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  other  young  men.  It  is  true  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  a  qualified  man  ;  but  I  was  neither  a  more  scientific  nor  a  more 
successful  practitioner  than  I  was  before. 

But  are  we  not  also  told  that  if  the  student,  whilst  with  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner,  happens  to  imbibe  the  dreadful  notion  that  he  will  be  expected  to 
obtain  his  livelihood  by  his  profession,  there  is  at  once  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
advancement  in  his  case  ?  Can  any  one  out  of  Bedlam  believe  such  nonsense  ? 
Again,  there  are  others,  whose  notions  are  no  doubt  pure,  who  propose  that 
the  youth  shall  have  a  high  classical  education  ;  possessing  none  but  modern 
notions,  go  to  college  for  three  or  four  years  ;  undergo  the  three  examinations  ; 
then  go  to  a  general  practitioner  for  six  or  nine  months  ;  after  which  go 
again  to  college  for  a  fourth  examination  on  practice. 

This  has  the  objection  of  extension  of  time  and  increase  of  expense.  Let 
us  see  how  it  would  work.  We  will  assume  that  the  young  gentleman  has 
been  brought  up  in  good  society  and  in  good  schools  ;  has  proved  himself  an 
excellent  student  at  college  ;  but  when  he  goes  to  learn  practice  (and  I  deny 
that  either  he  or  any  one  else  can  learn  practice  without  working  at  it,  and  in 
it),  he  finds  there  are  a  thousand  things  to  be  done  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
before,  or  in  lectures  at  college — many  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  things 
to  do.  His  inaptness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  will  make  those  duties 
distasteful  and  irksome  to  him,  because  he  cannot  be  handy  in  his  work  ; 
many  annoyances  and  disappointments  to  contend  with  ;  things  that  he  had 
never  thought  of,  never  knew  of.  And  I  maintain  he  cannot  learn  them  now ; 
he  has  his  habits  set,  his  college  life  has  unfitted  him  for  learning  them. 
They  are  such  that  he  cannot  surmount  them  ;  he  cannot  by  any  manner  of 
means  submit  to  them.  He  then  finds  that  he  is  not  adapted  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion — that,  in  fact,  he  has  mistaken  his  avocation,  and  although  he  has  spent 
four  or  five  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  several  hundreds  of  pounds,  all 
wasted.  Then,  to  avoid  ridicule,  he  gives  up  the  profession  in  disgust,  and 
seeks  some  other  vocation  more  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Would  it  not,  let 
me  ask,  have  been  much  wiser  and  much  better  for  him  if  his  natural  unfit¬ 
ness  had  been  ascertained  at  first,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  he 
been  placed  to  work  amongst  sick  and  lame  horses  to  commence  with, 
instead  of  at  last,  and  all  this  waste  of  time  and  money  would  have  been 
avoided  ? 

The  traducers  of  the  apprenticeship-student  have  never  openly  or  in  a 
courageous  manner  brought  forward  their  charge  against  the  accused.  They 
have  never  once  set  forth  in  what  respect  he  is  the  worst  student.  I  have 
never  heard  it  said  that  he  is  a  dolt,  unruly,  impertinent,  or  conceited.  I 
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freely  admit  that  every  youth  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  does  not 
excel,  but  I  deny  he  possesses  only  antiquated  or  empirical  notions.  Still  he 
is  much  more  likely  to  excel  and  succeed,  when  he  knows  how  to  do  it,  than 
the  one  who  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  and  when  put  to  the  test  is 
found  to  be  lamentably  deficient,  as  shown  so  often  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wilkinson,  and  his  successor,  the  present  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  army,  and  many 
others.  It  is  men  of  this  class  who  bring  ridicule  and  derision  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  the  character  of  our  profession.  If  any 
one  draws  up  the  indictment  against  the  apprenticeship-student,  I  beg  him 
to  remember  it  is  just  possible  there  may  be  faults  on  both  sides — in  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  ample  power  in  our  hands,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  enforcing  the  compulsory  apprenticeship  system.  These  say 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  our  practical  examination  more  searching,  more 
stringent  ;  make  this  a  hard  and  fast  line,  so  as  to  compel  the  student  to  be 
well  grounded  and  thoroughly  well  up  on  this  subject.  It  would  also  force 
the  teachers  to  attend,  more  than  is  the  case  now,  to  each  student  ;  finding 
some  ways  and  means  for  him  seeing  and  doing  the  work,  when  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  must  possess  it.  It  is  found  that 
some  students  are  most  excellent  in  their  oral  examination,  but  lamentably 
deficient  in  their  manipulating  and  in  diagnosing  disease  and  lameness  in 
the  living  animal.  I  admit  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the 
subject.  I  say,  let  them  be  thoroughly  tested  for  three  or  six  hours  each, 
and  again  for  a  second  day,  if  necessary  ;  and  if  deficient,  for  the  exa¬ 
miners  to  have  the  courage  and  the  firmness  to  say  so.  As  Sir  Frederick 
has  said  to  me,  “  What  we  want  is  some  hard-hearted  examiners,  who  will  not 
hesitate  one  moment  in  rejecting  a  student  if  he  is  not  thoroughly  well  up  in 
practice.”  But  only  think  for  one  moment,  the  time  and  labour  it  would 
entail  on  the  examiners  ! 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  above  ideas  are  the  offspring  of 
convictions  emanating  from  an  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years  in  my  pro¬ 
fession.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  three  or  four  years  apprenticeship  in  an 
establishment  with  large  shoeing  business  before  entering  the  college,  is  the 
wisest  course  to  adopt ;  if  not  this,  then  some  well-considered  scheme  that 
will  admit  youths  who  have  studied  and  worked  a  considerable  or  satisfactory 
time  in  the  business  without  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  with  their  father 
or  brother,  or  other  persons  who  are  veterinary  surgeons.  ^  Coleman  and 
Dick  always  said,  and  repeatedly  said,  that  the  sons  of  farriers  and  black¬ 
smiths  made  the  best  veterinary  surgeons.  Make  this  absolute,  it  will  be  of 
immense  assistance  to  the  examiners,  though  they  will  not  relax  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  searching  test.  The  late  Mr.  John  Lawson  and  other  eminent  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  often  said  their  success  was  chiefly  attributable  to  their 
efficiency  in  handling  the  searcher  and  examining  the  foot  ;  but  until  we  can 
get  this,  we  must  be  content  with  the  one  year,  as  is  now  the  law  of  the 
Council,  to  be  put  into  force  in  1884.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  work  on, 
knowing  that  the  virtue  lies  in  the  struggle,  not  in  the  prize.  Let  every  man 
be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment  of  which  he  is 
capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Manchester.  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, —  I  am  very  glad  that  your  correspondent  “  Sack  of 
Nails,”  in  the  December  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  shows  up  the 
imperfections  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Warrant  of  1878  so  well ;  for  although  I 
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essayed  the  same  thing  about  a  year  ago,  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  a  great 
many  intending  applicants  for  the  army  were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
dark  respecting  many  things  which  dawn  on  those  who  have  enlisted  only 
after  they  have  spent  too  much  money  and  time  in  the  service  to  quit  it  for 
nothing. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  above-referred-to  Warrant,  I  distinctly  re¬ 
collect  having  seen  it  in  print  that  veterinary  surgeons  joining  after  that  date 
should  draw  ^250  per  annum  in  India,  and  my  first  inquiry  was.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  the  rate  of  exchange  being  so  variable  ;  but  I  never  got  the 
question  answered  (having  never  seen  nor  heard  of  G.G.O.  912,  of  nth 
November,  1879)  until  about  nine  months  ago,  when  I  came  across  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  joined  after  May,  1878,  and  my  surprise  can  more 
easily  be  imagined  than  described,  when  he  told  me  his  pay  was  rupees  3774 
per  mensem — exactly  what  he  would  have  got  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
admitted  he  had  been  caught,  and  sadly  regretted  he  had  joined  the  service. 

Just  before  this  the  new  Warrant  had  been  extended  to  India,  and  I  must 
confess,  that  although  I  am  one  of,  perhaps,  the  least  sanguine  of  army  vete- 
inary  surgeons,  yet  I  did  contemplate  a  little  improvement  on  the  old 
threadbare  number  by  which  a  beginner’s  pay  is  counted  by  the  month  in. 
India— no  chmigej  the  home  Government  might  throw  out  a  good  bait  to 
young  men,  but  the  Indian  evidently  thought  it  was  giving  enough. 

After  five  years  service  the  affair  took  more  the  form  of  a  farce,  for  an  in¬ 
crease  certainly  was  given — -yos^  an  increase  indeed^  of  rupees  six  and  a  few 
coppers  monthly,  that  is,  on  the  old  Warrant’s  terms. 

I  shall  not  follow  this  further,  for  “  he  who  runneth  may  read,”  but  I  would 
just  caution  young  members  of  the  profession  who  may  contemplate  joining 
the  army,  to  well  consider  paragraph  five  of  your  correspondent’s  letter,  and 
if  they  present  themselves  for  examination  after  that,  to  ask.  What  improved 
terms  are  you  prepared  to  offer  us  in  India  (where  the  greater  half  of  the  ten 
years  shall  be  spent)  in  lieu  of  this  ^250  a  year  at  home  1  and  will  these  terms 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  old  Warrant  of  1859?  I  defy  the  reply 
to  be  satisfactory  to  any  considerate  person. 

Now  there  is  another  glaring  injustice,  and  one,  in  my  opinion,  much  worse 
than  any  of  the  above,  viz.,  the  pay,  etc.,  of  our  hardworked  and  most 
deserving  principal  veterinary  surgeon. 

A  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “  I  am  sure  the  head  of  your  depart¬ 
ment  is  well  paid.”  I  had  to  say,  “  Yes,”  very  much  against  my  mind,  for 
conscience  would  have  had  me  exclaim,  “  No !”  Could  I  call  ^850  a  year  (al¬ 
lowances  included  in  this,  if  you  please  !}  good  1  Surely,if  a  committee  has  sat, 
is  sitting,  or  going  to  sit,  and  if  the  members  have  the  welfare  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department  at  heart,  they  must  recommend  our  chief  ^1200,  or  at 
the  very  least  ^1000  a  year,  and  that  exclusive  of  allowances  ;  such  pay  would 
be  becoming  to  the  head  of  a  department  like  ours.  Then  let  the  very  liberal 
terms  of  the  last  Warrant  for  the  Army  Medical  Department  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  if  the  Government  can  be  induced  to  pull  out  as  well  on 
our  behalf.  I’ll  be  bound  to  say  there  won’t  be  a  grumble  from  the  department 
for  many  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  could  not  the  examination  for  promotion  be  dispensed  with, 
as  It  was  with  the  Army  Medical  Department  years  ago  ?  Surely  a  professional 
gentleman  can  spend  his  spare  time  much  more  usefully  in  getting  up  what 
he  considers  himself  backward  in,  than  getting  up  dry  subjects  like  chemistry, 
etc.  Can  we  not  be  trusted  to  do  our  work,  and  get  our  promotion  in  the 
same  way  as  medical  men,  whose  duties,  I  should  say,  are  as  onerous  and 
important  as  ours  1 

Apologising  for  having  trespassed  so  much  on  your  valuable  space, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  R.  H.  A. 

F 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — There  are  two  maxims,  one  an  injunction  on  the  other ;  they 
run  thus  :  “  De  quibus  ignoras,  tace,”  “  De  quibus  certus  es,  loquere  oppor¬ 
tune,”  and  I  have  often  thought  that  members  of  the  profession  would  do  well 
to  keep  these  maxims  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  body  politic  and  cor¬ 
porate,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

My  earnest  desire  is  to  see  the  profession  brought  into  a  condition  of 

unity,”  and  if  in  my  attempt  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  I  am  misunder¬ 
stood,  I  trust  those  who  thus  misconstrue  me  will  be  charitable. 

I  am  pained  to  observe  remarks  made  by  a  member  I  esteem,  which  must 
only  tend  to  widen  the  vacuity  already  existing.  I  allude  to  the  remarks  made 
by  Professor  Williams  in  his  introductory  address  to  his  class  : — “Alluding 
to  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  prevailed  during  his  year  of  office  as 
President  of  the  R.C.V.S.  .  .  .  That  harmony  he  attributed  to  the  fact  of 

his  having  avoided  anything  likely  to  cause  discord  ;  but  he  regretted  to  find 
that  no  sooner  had  his  year  of  office  expired  than  innovatioiis  were  intro¬ 
duced,  which,  \i persisted  in,  would  go  far  to  destroy  the  UNITY  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  so  recently  obtained,  though  long  desired. 

Now,  in  what  way  a  charge  of  “  introduction  of  novelties  ”  can  be  substan¬ 
tiated  against  our  present  President,  I  fail  to  apprehend.  “  Innovation” 
means  “ novelty,”  novelty  means  “newness” — that  \'=>,  soniething  unknow7i 
to  for7ner  times.  These  bye-laws  (“  innovations,”  if  the  term  is  more 
admired)  are  as  old  as  the  hills  ;  for  years  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer 
have  been  under  discussion.  Firstly,  the  articled  pupilage  or  apprenticeship  ; 
secondly,  the  age  of  the  candidate  for  diploma  ;  thirdly,  the  matriculation 
examinations,  “  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  the  legally  constituted 
examining  body,  in  a  proper  manner,  and  for  the  advanced  matriculation 
for  fellowship  degree.”  Or  is  it  the  Honorary  Foreign  Associate  i7i7iovatio7i 
(the  only  novelty,  by  the  way)  1 

If  the  solution  of  these  little  difficulties  of  long  standing  is  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  as  to  destroy  the  tmity  of  the  profession,  so  recently  obtained,  though 
long  desired,  I  can  only  say,  the  sooner  such  “  frail  unity  ”  is  destroyed  the 
better. 

I  may  be  charged — indeed,  I  have  been— with  being  a  Fle77tingite,  and  so 
far  as  the  admiration  of  an  earnest,  impartial  worker  in  the  profession’s 
advancement  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  a  true  one  ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to 
lick  up  the  sayings  and  doings  of  any  man  unless  I  first  U7idersta7id^  in 
accordance  with  the  maxim  I  quote  ;  when  I  employ  the  injunction,  and  speak 
to  the  pu7pose.  I  repeat,  my  ofttimes  expressed  conviction,  that  the  public 
estimate  a  profession  by  the  deportment  of  its  leading  representatives  one 
towards  the  other  ;  and  any  one  of  them  speaking  disparagingly  of  another  in 
a  public  manner,  particularly  of  a  leadUig  spirit,  holds  up  the  associates  in 
the  governing  body  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt  as  being  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  one  man,  their  head — a  dictum  to  which  Englishmen  will  never 
submit.  Therefore  the  ontis  of  the  m7iovations  pervades  the  whole  governing 
body  as  it  now  stands. 

I  can  plainly  see  that  the  articled  pupilage  wall  interfere  with  the  ingress 
of  students  at  the  various  colleges  at  the  first  stage,  but  not  afterwards  ;  the 
present  falling-off  of  students  may  “  rile”  the  most  placid  philosopher,  and 
give  occasion  for  hasty  w'ords.  Thus  these  remarks  emanated,  I  opine. 

Professor  Williams  exults  himself  over  the  tmity  being  held  intact  during 
his  year  of  office,  through  the  care  he  bestowed  in  avoiding  the  introduction 
of  anything  likely  to  cause  discord. 

I  must  certainly  confess  my  inability  to  view  such  deportment  in  a  Presi- 
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dent  as  that  of  an  independent  spirit,  one  anxious  to  advance  a  slumbering 
body  into  a  condition  of  healthy  activity,  regardless  of  the  “  grumbling  ”  that 
ensues  from  being  disturbed  in  its  long  dormant  state.  We  all  “  grumble” 
if  disturbed  in  our  sleep,  but  if  duty  bids  to  wake  the  slumberer,  are  we  to 
withdraw  because  of  grumble  sure  to  follow  1  I  trow  not. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  our  President,  as  Lord  Clarendon  said  of  Cromwell — 
“  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  not  even  his  enemies  could  venture  to 
blame,  without  at  the  same  time  praising  him,”  and  I  feel  certain  that  if 
members  knew  one  another  better^  it  would  be  better  for  themselves  individu¬ 
ally  and  the  profession  generally,  and  produce  that  charitable  disposition  so 
essential  to  pass  in  society  as  gentlemen. 

This  uncharitable  disposition  must  be  stamped  out  ere  we  take  our  place  in 
society  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  society  does  not  want  us,  but  we 
want  society.  So  we  must  prepare  ourselves,  and  the  sooner  we  commence, 
the  better  for  us. 

Ex  parte  statements  are  never  received  by  gentlemen^  and  it  is  the  bane  of 
our  profession  that  such  credence  in  them  is  favoured  by  those  whose  worldly 
experience  should  have  taught  them  better.  I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
^‘venomous  vein’’  that  continues  to  run  through  our  “body,’’  from  the 
smallest  member  to  the  largest  limb^  and  do  so  earnestly  pray  that  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  each  other  may  develop  a  friendly  and  charitable  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  may  be  too  sanguine  and  premature  for  the  age. 

I  understand  your  position,  sir,  and  can  view  it  in  its  dual  aspect,  as 
editor  and  President,  perceiving  how  delicate  a  matter  it  is  for  you  to  enter 
into  print,  and  had  it  been  your  actions  only  called  into  question,  I  might 
have  hesitated  in  taking  up  a  quill ;  but  as  the  tmity  of  the  profession  is  re¬ 
ported  at  stake,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  then  leave  the  profession  and 
its  public  to  adjudge  how  far  the  unity  is  in  jeopardy  through  “  innovations  ” 
by  the  present  Council  and  its  President.  “  Populus  vult  decipi  et  decipiatur.” 

In  concluding  this  rather  long  letter,  allow  me  to  tell  your  readers  and  my 
friends  that  I  have  ceased  to  use  a  nom  de  plu7ne. 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

London,  W.,  December  2Jid^  1880.  Robert  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S. 


BRITISH  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  request  your  co-operation  in  promotion  of  endeavours 
which  we  are  about  to  make  to  assemble  a  congress  of  veterinary  Surgeons 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year  (1881).  We 
have  been  persuaded  to  this  procedure  by  the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  That  in  1881  will  be  held  in  London  a  great  International  Medical 
Congress,  at  which  it  is  desirable  that  if  possible,  the  voice  of  the  united  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  heard,  especially 
in  such  matters  as  meat  and  milk  inspection,  and  the  relations  of  diseases 
of  man  to  those  of  other  animals. 

2.  That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  united  and  concen¬ 
trated  efforts  of  the  profession  should  be  directed  against  empiricism,  with  a 
view  to  forwarding  legislation  in  this  matter. 

3.  That  it  is  most  urgent  that  some  satisfactory  conclusions  be  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  questions  of  soundness  and  unsoundness,  professional  fees 
and  etiquette. 

4.  That  in  several  continental  countries  the  assembling  of  a  veterinary 
congress  has  promoted  professional  unity,  advanced  the  veterinary  profession 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  of  the  respective  Governments,  and  in 
other  ways  has  materially  promoted  professional  welfare. 
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5.  That  we  believe  this  measure  will  greatly  tend  to  stimulate  the  members 
of  our  profession  to  increased  scientific  labour  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
its  interests. 

VVe  therefore  venture  to  ask  you  to  give  space  to  this  letter,  and  to  any 
correspondence  on  this  subject  which  our  friends  may  forward  for  our 
guidance  or  encouragement,  and  also  to  such  other  expressions  of  opinion 
as  our  design  may  elicit. 

We  purpose  forming  a  Provisional  Committee,  by  which  further  measures 
will  be  taken.  Trusting  also  that  we  shall  receive  that  guidance  and  advice 
which  your  experience  renders  you  so  competent  to  bestow, 

We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

George  A.  Banham  (Brown  Institution). 

James  A.  Bole  ( Irish  Veterinary  Department). 

A.  E.  Macgillivray,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Bispector  to  the  Cotmty 
and  Burgh j  Banff ^  N.B.) 

\  J .  Macqueen  ( Glasgow  Veterinary  College). 

Archibald  Robinson  ( ad  interim  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners.,  R.  C.  V.  S. ) 

Chas.  Steel,  I.V.S.  (Anny  VeteHnary  Department). 

John  Henry  Steel,  (Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London). 

November,  1S80.  _ 

A  VETERINARY  GRIEVANCE  IN  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  leading  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  to  the  grievance  existing  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  inspector¬ 
ships  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  holding  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  was  entitled  to  be  appointed  when  he  made  application, 
especially  if  an  unqualified  man  was  acting  as  inspector.  But  I  understand 
that  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland  since  1878,  owing  to  the  Act  of  Parliarnent 
which  was  then  passed,  so  that  the  local  authority  caii  keep  an  unqualified 
inspector  in  the  appointment,  though  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  resides 
in  the  district. 

I  am  informed  that  the  reason  the  Act  is  not  obligatory  in  Ireland,  is  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  veterinary  surgeons  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 
Now,  as  there  are  a  great  number  of  Irishmen  who  have  obtained  the  diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  since  1878,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  Irish  students  at  the  different  veterinary  colleges,  it  would  be  only 
just  to  have  the  Act  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  her  sister  countries.  Is  it  not 
very  discouraging  to  see  an  appointment  allotted  for  veterinary  surgeons 
filled  by  an  unqualified  man,  and  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  residing 
in  the  district  ?  You  cannot  fail  to  see  it  is  throwing  a  great  slur  on  our 
profession.  If  some  of  the  leading  members  do  not  try  to  amend  the  Act, 
I  fear  there  will  be  no  chance  for  a  beginner.  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

“  A  Sufferer.” 

THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — Relying  on  that  favour  with  which  your  Journal  has  ever  been 
ready  to  countenance  and  support  anything  having  for  its  object  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  profession  in  all  its  varied  relations,  and  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  end  in  view  myself,  I  have  ventured  to  ask  a  further  extension  of  your 
co-operation  by  allowing  the  insertion  in  your  next  issue  of  a  few  remarks 
suggested  on  reading  the  advertisement  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on 
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the  cover  leaf  of  a  contemporary.  This  school  being  my  ah7ia  mater,  my 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  student-days  within  her  walls,  and  with  these 
came  the  memory  of  vows  (so  many  of  which,  alas  !  w'ere  doomed  to  prema- 
tuie  decay)  of  my  own  and  fellows  to  ventilate  our  wrongs  in  the  interest  of 
our  successors.  This  it  was  by  all  agreed  expedient  to  be  undertaken  when 
we  got  our  dip.,’’  and  were  consequently  clearly  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
ghastly  ogre,”  the  “preliminary  examination”—  to  which,  when  I  commenced 
this,  I  had  no  intention  of  referring.  _  But  as  it  is  sur  le  tapis,  I  must  now 
enter  my  protest  against  it,  as  I  consider  it  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
ail  concerned,  not  only  as  a  means  of  undoing  the  men  who  intend  presenting' 
themselves  for  examination,  and  interfering  with  the  studies  of  others,  as 
only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  know  that  it  does,  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  “  prelirns.” — which  is  generally  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
square  ’  is  the  signal  for  relaxation,  if  not  cessation  from  work,  together 
with  all  manner  of  irregularities  in  lectures,  etc.  It  was  always  surprising  to 
me  to  see  the  effect  the  announcement  of  this  had  on  all,  even  the  most 
assiduously  studious  ;  but  the  more  pernicious  result  of  this  system  is  the 
suppression  of  anything  like  liberty  of  speech  or  action  on  the  part  of  students 
who  niay  individually  or  collectively  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  In  present¬ 
ing  this  idea,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  imply  that  any  undue  advantage 
of  this  power  to  “  stop  ”  would  or  ever  has  been  taken. 

But  experience  must  have  taught  most  of  us  how  susceptible  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  is  to  impressions  of  awe  of  those  before  whom  they  have  to  appear 
at  an  examination  table.  How  frequently  did  we  hear  such  a  saying  as  this. 
Oh,  yes,  I  w^ould,  but  then  there’s  the  prelim.”  Now,  sir,  it  has  been 
ineaded  for  this  that  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  I  fancy 
this  IS  a  weak  argument ;  but  countenancing  for  a  moment  the  idea  that  such 
an  institution  should  have  such  an  object,  I  think,  whatever  might  have  been 
deemed  necessary  in  days  gone  by,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  required  for  the 
superior”  student  of  the  present  time.  It  was  certainly  my  experience 
that  when  a  teacher,  by  his  pergonal  manner  and  attainments,  had  gained  the 
respect  of  his  class,  he  had  rarely  or  never  to  resort  to  the  fortiter  in  re 
in  order  to  command  the  strictest  attention.  If  looked  upon  now  in  the  same 
light  as  when  I  was  a  student,  I  believe  it  would  be  most  beneficially  abo¬ 
lished,  or  if  the  examinations  be  continued,  let  the  result  be  in  the  shape  of 
advice  to  rnen  to  present  themselves  at  Red  Lion  Square  or  not,  and  thus 
turn  an  evil  into  good,  as  we  must  all  admit  the  great  benefit  which  ensues 
from  “  grinds.” 

And  now,  to  return  to  the  matter  before  referred  to,  I  find,  first, 
among  the  inducements  for  entering  the  profession  through  the  medium  of 
the  Camden  Town  school,  that,  “beside  the  Colman  prize  medals,  gold 
and  silver  collegiate  medals,  a  cattle  pathology  silver  medal,  etc.,  are  yearly 
awarded.”  Now,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  annual  opening 
meetings,  and  some  of  the  rewards  not  forthcoming,  I  taunt  my  young 
friends  with  the  remark  that  I  must  conclude  there  are  no  students  in  these 
degenerate  days  who  can  even  obtain  the  minimum  number  of  marks.  I 
wonder  if  this  taunt  is  just  !  !  The  advertisement  goes  on  to  say,  “  Class 
prizes  are  given  in  each  division  of  the  students’  studies.”  This  was  not  so 
when  I  was  at  college,  although  it  was  then  specified,  as  now ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  great  laxity  in  this  respect  prevails  even  now — the 
examinations  taking  place,  and  in  many  cases  the  matter  ending  there  ;  the 
awards  never  being  heard  of.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ? 

Taking  up  points  seriatim,  the  next  matter  is  that  of  matriculation.  Here  a 
Liir  and  plausible  standard  is  set  up,  and  the  intending  student  of  veterinary 
science  is  induced  to  believe  that  his  future  associates  will  be  men  at  least  up  to 
this  mental  measure.  Now,  if  I  be  correctly  informed,  in  case  of  the  examining 
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board  having  reason  to  report  that  a  large  proportion  have  failed  to  reach 
the  standard,  “  some  means  ’’  are  devised  by  which  they  all  (or  perhaps  ex¬ 
cepting  one  poor  unfortunate  scapegoat)  may  register  themselves  as  students 
on  equal  terms  with  those  who  satisfied  their  examiners  of  their  fitness  in 
point  of  educational  attainment  to  do  so.  Is  there  not  here  a  loud  call  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  take  this  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  set  up  a  standard  compulsory  on  all  who  may  present  themselves 
for  their  diploma  ?  Mention  is  made  of  the  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  shoeing.  This,  all  practical  men  will  allow,  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  feet  “  well-pared  out,”  and  calkins 
done  to  perfection,  let  him  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  forge  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  and  I  believe  the  most  fastidious  will  admit  that  the 
principles  of  an  art  practiced  thus  are  sufficiently  carefully  inculcated,  even 
if  the  student  only  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  the  forge  during  his  course. 

The  next  “  sugar  plum  ”  held  to  the  gaze  of  the  embryo  veterinary  surgeon, 
is  that  a  “  hospital  surgeon  and  an  assistant  demonstrator,  selected  from 
among  the  pupils  who  have  passed  a  superior  examination  for  the  diploma  of 
the  R.C.V.S.,  are  appointed  from  time  to  time.  In  the  regulations  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  it  is  implied  that  the  former  appointment  is 
yearly,  although  nothing  is  said  about  the  period  the  services  of  any  excep¬ 
tionally  intelligent  gentleman  shall  be  retained.  With  the  varied  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  improvement  this  offers,  it  should  be  worth  competing  for.  Is 
there  much  competition  ?  or  is  it,  like  some  other  prizes,  non  est  inventus  ? ^ 

It  is  not  mentioned  that,  amongst  the  attractions  of  the  post  of  assis¬ 
tant  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  is  that  of  superintending  the  pathological 
researches  of  the  party  who  occasionally  wend  their  way  to  Deptford  cattle 
market.  This  must  be  a  pleasing  “  variety  ”  for  one  who  can  find  no  further 
scope  for  his  energies  in  the  field  of  special  and  comparative  anatomy,  and 
should  not,  I  think,  be  lost  sight  of.  I  will  venture  no  remark  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  monitors,  clinical  clerks,  etc.,  as  the  modus  operandi  was  always 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Coming  now  to  the  staff.  Although  I  do  not  find 
“  cattle  pathology  ”  specialised  among  the  allotments  of  the  professors,  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  have  to  them  alloted  a  professorial  chair, 
as  also  have  therapeutics.  No  one  will  deny  that  these  subjects,  the  ground¬ 
work  for  which  are  all  our  prior  attainments,  are  of  vital  import.  Can  any 
one  inform  me  as  to  their  relative  position  at  the  college  ?  Proceeding  down 
this  list  of  educational  staff,  I  find  that  the  services  of  a  professor  of  anatomy 
have  been  dispensed  with,  and  as  there  is  no  blank  in  that  list,  one  is  led  to 
conclude  the  post  is  become  obsolete.  I  notice  the  demonstrator  is  styled 
“Lecturer  on  Anatomy.”  Now,  I  suppose,  since  my  college  days,  before 
spoken  of,  the  consideration  of  anatomy  has  become  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  That  may  be  so,  for  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapidly  striding 
advances.  This,  to  me,  would  appear  the  more  so  to  be  the  case,  as  I  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  think  that  the  governors  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  position, 
as  an  anatomist,  held  by  the  present  demonstrator,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
with  respectful  confidence  by  every  student,  and  whose  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  and  love  for  his  subject  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  competent 
to  judge  of  them,  while  his  contributions  to  professional  literature  form 
the  major  part  of  that  emanating  from  the  staff  of  the  college  for  a  long 
period.  Had  it  not  been  decided  to  make  this  subject  of  minor  standing,  we 
presume  the  executive  would  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  such  talent 
and  work  by  installing  him  into  the  professorial  chair.  Is  it  a  general 
opinion  that  anatomy  is  of  little  importance  in  the  education  of  veterinary 
surgeons  ?  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  governing  body  is  patent 
by  the  above,  and  this  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  lectures  on  anatomy 
are  added  to  the  former  work  of  the  director  of  the  dissecting-room ;  whereas, 
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under  the  former  system,  the  professor  gave  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  and 
the  time  of  the  demonstrator  was  fully  occupied  with  an  assistant,  as  at  present. 

Next  on  this  list,  I  find  that  the  hospital  surgepn  has  received  an 
additional  title,  comprehensive,  if  not  definite,  and  as  this  position  in  all 
hospitals  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  annual,  but  here  filled  from  time  to 
time,  we  must  hail  the  retention  and  elevation  of  the  present  officer  as  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  recognition  of  latent  talent  and  energy  which  less 
careful  observers  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  hope  for  better  things  to 
(iome. 

And  now,  having  exhausted  my  remarks  on  this  list,  I  will  trespass 
further  on  your  space  by  calling  attention  to  another  sore  point  experienced 
during  my  course.  As  most  of  your  readers  are  aware,  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  is  possessed  of  a  very  respectable  museum,  the  value  of  which  to 
students  should  doubtless  be  considerable  ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  it  is  kept  as  a  sa7tctu7n  sa7ict 07^1771^  and  is  most  difficult  of  access. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  annoyance  it  caused  us  when  we  wished  to 
go  there  to  study  comparative  anatomy,  until,  as  with  many  other  things,  we 
decided  that  it  was  better  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  I  have  been 
informed  by  students  of  later  times  that  the  same  obstacles  still  exist.  I 
would  ask.  What  is  the  object  of  a  museum  ?  and  why  such  an  expense  of 
time  and  money  in  preparation  of  specimens,  etc.,  for  an  institution  whose 
sole  object  should  be  the  education  of  veterinary  students.^  Some  safely- 
guarded  spot  for  the  repose  and  seclusion  of  palaeontological  notions  and 
theories  would  make  a  good  exchange  for  an  open  museum. 

And  now,  sir,  I  must  apologise  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  time  and 
space  with  such  rambling  matter,  my  only  excuse  being  a  desire  to  discharge 
a  debt  I  consider  due  to  those  situated  as  I  have  been,  and  to  see  the 
perfection  of  an  establishment  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  and 
of  which  its  graduates  may  be  justly  proud.  Ours  is  a  “rising  profes¬ 
sion,”  and  we  must  keep  pace  with  the  times.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  done, 
but  as  education  advances,  and  the  minds  get  more  expanded,  men  will  be 
more  inquisitive  and  bolder  in  asserting  their  rights,  and  every  facility 
should  be  given  in  order  to  this,  for  we  are  becoming  more  fully  alive  to  the 
thought  conveyed  in  the  adage  “  nemo  mortalium  tolibus  horis  sapit,”  and 
to  think  for  ourselves.  The  executive  of  our  college  must  sooner  or  later 
see  this,  and  things  will  then,  we  hope,  be  looked  at  from  more  than  one 
standpoint.  Yours  faithfully, 

“Esse  quam  Videri.” 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  report  of  a  case  of  alleged  Pleuro-pneumonia  which 
appeared  in  the  jurisprudence  columns  of  your  last  issue,  I  find,  at  page  439, 
the  following  astounding  statement  made  by  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He  (Mr.  Stephenson)  “had  made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  post-77torte77is^ 
and  he  had  never  known  a  single  case  of  an  animal  suffering  from  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  when  both  lungs  had  been  affected.  The  rule  was  in  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  cases  to  find  one  lung,  or  a  small  portion  of  one,  affected,  and 
the  remainder  perfectly  healthy.”  Well,  assuming  that  to  be  a  correct  version 
of  what  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  I  would  say  that  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  singular 
in  being  favoured  with  a  very  one-sided  form  of  the  disease.  But  will  any 
one  believe  such  to  be  really  the  case  1  I,  too,  Mr.  Editor,  have  made  my 
hundreds  of  post-77iorte77iSy  and  as  a  result,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
Mr.  Stephenson’s  statement  was  a  misleading  and  erroneous  one,  all  the  more 
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to  be  regretted  that  it  was  made  in  a  court  of  law,  and  might  have  led  to  an 
unjust  verdict. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  in  my  experience,  more  frequently  affects  one  lung 
than  both — the  right  quite  as  often  as  the  left ;  and  in  some  instances,  not 
by  any  means  infrequent,  both  lungs  at  once. 

It  is  a  pity  such  a  statement  as  Mr.  Stephenson’s  should  go  forth  ;  for 
as  a  stock-owning  friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  disease,  said,  “  It  is  such  things  that  injure  your 
profession,  and  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  it.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edinburgh,  1880.  R.  Rutherford. 
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SCARLATINA  ANGINOSA. 

BY  J.  RITCHIE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  KILCALDRUM,  FORFAR. 

Scarlatina  in  the  horse  is,  in  my  experience,  a  disease  seldom 
seen.  I  have  met  with  cases  following  Purpura  that  had  symp¬ 
toms  much  like  Scarlet  Fever  in  many  respects,  but  to  my  mind 
a  case  pure  and  simple  is  not  often  met  with. 

On  the  17th  November,  1879,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  six-year-old,  bay,  cart  gelding  said  to  be 
unwell ;  after  examining  the  animal  I  confess  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  symptoms.  The  horse  was  off  feed,  very  stiff  all 
over,  could  scarcely  move  out  of  the  stall ;  with  a  delirious  look 
about  the  eye,  shivering,  hair  standing  erect,  and  a  peculiar 
eruption  on  the  skin  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  could  be 
felt  when  passing  the  hand. over  its  surface.  Pulse  full,  soft,  and 
numbering  50.  I  did  not  take  the  temperature.  I  was  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  would  turn  out  a  case  of  Lymphangitis,  or 
Urticaria,  but  could  not  decide  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint.  However,  I  gave  an  aloetic  dose  in  bolus,  and 
had  the  animal  well  covered  up  before  I  left  for  the  night. 

iZth. — Early  this  morning  a  messenger  called  to  say  that  the 
horse  was  “  choking  for  breath.”  I  now  concluded  that  the 
suppressed  action  of  the  skin  the  night  before  was  a  precursor  of 
Laryngitis,  so  I  ordered  fomentation  constantly  to  the  throat, 
and  steaming  the  nostrils  with  hot  water  ;  but  these  gave  no 
relief  to  the  urgent  symptoms.  I  therefore  visited  my  patient 
about  one  o’clock  p.m.,  and  found  him  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
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and  perspiring  terribly.  I  therefore  performed  tracheotomy  at 
once,  which  had  the  desired  effect  in  relieving  the  difficult 
breathing.  The  bowels  by  this  time  were  responding  rather  too 
freely  to  the  cathartic  I  gave  the  previous  night,  and  Avhich,  to 
my  mind,  v/as  not  a  very  favourable  state  of  affairs.  The  eruption 
on  the  skin  was  more  general  and  distinct ;  there  was  a  very 
painful  swelling  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  right  thigh,  and 
another  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  forearm,  and  a  large,  painful 
lump  in  the  submaxillary  space,  with  scarlet  spots  on  the  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane,  and  also  on  the  membrane  of  the  mouth — in 
fact,  the  tongue  was  completely  covered  with  spots  and  blotches, 
some  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  I  entertained  no  doubts  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  case  by  this  time,  so  had  the  animal  removed  from 
the  stable  to  a  roomy  loose  box,  and  got  him  to  take  5iij.  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  drinking  water.  After  he  became  a  little  tranquil, 
I  found  his  pulse  was  very  weak  and  about  8o  ;  temperature  104° ; 
breathing  a  little  hurried ;  the  eye  still  having  a  wild-looking 
appearance,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  I  ordered  the  painful  swellings 
to  be  fomented  three  times  daily,  also  5ij.  chlorate  of  potash  in 
drinking  water  every  six  hours. 

19//^. — Horse  much  the  same  as  yesterday,  except  coughing  a 
little  for  the  first  time,  and  a  dirty  discharge  from  the  right 
nostril.  Continue  fomentations  to  swellings,  as  it  affords  much 
ease  to  the  patient,  and  give  medicine  as  before. 

20th. — Has  taken  a  mash  during  the  past  night,  of  bran  and 
linseed.  Swellings  extending  down  the  legs  ;  another  lump  has 
appeared  on  the  inside  of  left  thigh  ;  drinking  much  water ;  urine 
very  thick  and  nearly  black ;  pulse  75,  and  feels  more  natural  ; 
temperature  103° ;  bowels  becoming  constipated.  Gave  warm 
water  injections  to  unload  the  rectum. 

2 1st. — Decided  improvement  to  all  appearance  to-day.  Still 
there  is  much  thirst ;  the  appetite  is  fast  improving ;  pulse  more 
full  and  soft,  numbering  55,  and  temperature  102°.  Gave  sodse 
hyposulphite  in  5].  doses  three  times  a  day  in  boiled  food.  The 
large  blotches  on  the  tongue  have  almost  disappeared,  also  the 
swelling  under  the  jaws  ;  but  the  swellings  on  the  legs  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  animal  is  still  very  stiff  and  unable  to  lie  down. 

22nd. — Horse  is  improving  rapidly.  Sponge  the  swellings  with 
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cold  water  and  acetic  acid,  as  they  are  almost  free  from  pain. 
Continue  the  doses  of  soda  in  mashes. 

2^7'd. —  Swellings  are  disappearing,  also  the  eruption  on  the 
skin  and  the  spots  on  the  nasal  membrane.  Pulse  45,  full,  soft, 
and  in  my  opinion  natural ;  temperature  101°.  The  animal  looks 
in  good  health. 

24t/i. — Had  tracheotomy  tube  removed,  and  wound  stitched 
up ;  breathes  quite  freely,  and  moved  round  the  box  for  the  first 
time.  Gave  cinchona,  soda,  and  mix  vomica  as  a  tonic  night 
and  morning  for  a  week. 

December  ist. — Visited  and  found  my  patient  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  in  perfect  health.  The  swellings,  spots,  and  blotches  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  there  only  remained  a  dirty,  scurfy  skin, 
with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  taking  place  in  a  form  not 
unlike  that  of  Scarlet  Fever  in  the  human  subject. 

This  being  an  interesting  case  to  me,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in 
your  valuable  Journal,  should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  corner. 
But  I  may  further  remark  that  the  said  animal,  on  the  night 
of  the  1 5th  April,  1880,  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  what  I  might 
term  Laryngismus  Stridulus.  So  serious  was  it,  I  had  but 
very  little  time  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  save  his  life  by  open¬ 
ing  the  trachea,  v/hich  gave  immediate  relief.  The  horse  was 
kept  at  work  a  few  days  with  the  tube,  when  it  was  removed,  and 
the  wound  allowed  to  heal  up.  On  the  i6th  May  he  had  another 
similar  attack,  which  I  also  relieved  by  opening  the  trachea,  and 
again  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  in  the  tracheal  opening  for  a  few 
days,  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  the  wound  in 
the  neck  was  allowed  to  heal  up.  He  subsequently  had  on  one  or 
two  occasions  slight  attacks,  but  as  the  tracheal  wound  was  not 
perfectly  closed  they  soon  passed  off.  I  had  the  horse  under  my 
observation  up  to  the  end  of  September,  when  he  was  sold  ; 
I  then  lost  sight  of  him. 

Whether  the  illness  on  the  17th  November  had  any  connection 
with  the  other  attacks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
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SUNSTROKE  IN  ELEPHANTS. 

BY  J.  A.  NUNN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY,  RAWAL  PINDEE, 

INDIA. 

I  SEND  an  account  of  two  cases  of  sunstroke  in  elephants, 
which  came  under  my  observation.  Ten  elephants,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  guns  on  their  backs  in  places  where 
they  could  not  be  dragged  by  the  horses,  had  been  attached  to 
my  battery,  C3  R.A.,  during  the  late  Afghan  campaign.  During 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  there  had  been  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  feeding  them,  and  when  they  marched  to 
India,  on  the  evacuation  of  Northern  Afghanistan,  they  were  in 
very  poor  condition.  On  August  i8th,  at  about  9-30  u.m.,  after 
marching  into  the  fort  of  Dakha,  I  was  informed  that  one  of 
them  had  fallen  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  had 
been  taken  to  drink.  The  animal,  a  female — said  to  be  eighty 
years  old — had  been  falling  off  in  condition  for  some  time  ;  and 
as  on  the  evening  before  she  had  refused  her  feed,  she  was 
excused  carrying  any  load  beyond  her  mahout.  When  I  saw 
her,  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  had  got  up  and  was 
staggering  along  with  an  uncertain  gait ;  but  after  proceeding 
about  300  yards  she  fell  once  more  down,  and  never  got  up  again. 
At  the  same  time,  another  younger  elephant — about  seventeen 
years  old — fell  down  in  the  river  in  exactly  the  same  way.  This 
animal  soon  recovered  its  feet,  and  I  had  it  removed  to  the 
shade  of  a  rock  close  by  the  river-bank.  The  first  elephant 
seemed  quite  comatose,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being  dilated  and 
fixed.  The  second  elephant  appeared  to  be  stupid,  but  she 
obeyed  her  mahout  after  he  had  repeated  his  order  once  or 
twice.  In  the  older  animal  the  symptoms  were  most  marked. 
The  breathing  w^as  stertorous,  amounting  to  aloud  roaring  sound, 
and  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  the  air  was  expired  with  force 
sufficient  to  blow  away  some  of  the  sand.  The  pulse,  which  can 
be  taken  at  one  of  the  large  arteries  behind  the  ear,  was  almost 
imperceptible;  and  a  noticeable  symptom  was,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  urine  that  was  passed  at  short  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
or  so,  I  had  both  their  heads  and  backs  along  the  spine  covered 
with  “jhools”  (horse-blankets  made  out  of  several  thicknesses 
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of  felt  sewn  together),  and  saturated  with  water.  I  also  gave  the 
younger  animal  about  three  gallons  of  proof  rum,  by  kneading 
up  a  quantity  of  the  large  cakes  of  bread  elephants  are  fed  on, 
with  the  spirit,  and  forcing  it  down  her  throat.  I  tried  to  give 
the  same  dose  to  the  older  elephant,  but  she  could  not  swallow. 
Her  case  appeared  hopeless  from  the  beginning,  and  she  had  to 
be  left  behind  on  the  battery  marching  the  next  morning  ;  I  sub¬ 
sequently  heard  that  she  died  that  evening.  The  younger  animal 
gradually  recovered,  and  marched  through  the  Khyber  to 
Peshawur,  apparently  none  the  worse.  The  heat  at  this  season 
of  the  year  was  very  great.  I  unfortunately  broke  the  only  ther¬ 
mometer  I  had  ;  but  the  day  before,  at  5  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
in  the  shade  it  stood  at  iio  degrees  Fahr.  The  situation  was 
also  most  unfavourable.  Dakha  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kabul  river,  in  a  sandy  plain,  surrounded  by  hills  about  three 
miles  across.  The  sun  beats  down  with  most  intense  force,  and 
no  wind  can  get  into  this  basin. 


SHFEP-POISONING  BY  RHODODENDRON. 

BY  J.  DUNLOP,  M.R.C.V.S.,  DOWNPATRICK. 

On  Thursday,  December  23rd  last,  a  hundred  breeding  ewes 
v/ere  put  to  graze  in  Tullymon  Park,  co.  Down,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Roden.  These  animals  had  been  purchased  in  October 
last,  at  Falkirk  Tryst,  and  had  been  grazing  on  the  home  farm, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  demesne.  On  P'riday  morning,  the  24th, 
one  of  them  appeared  ill — breathing  fast,  frothing  at  the  mouth  ; 
attempts  to  vomit,  during  the  paroxysms  of  which  the  animal 
emitted  a  crying  sound.  It  died  that  evening.  Others  appearea 
ill,  one  dying  on  Saturday,  the  25th,  and  another  on  Sunday,  the 
26th.  Fifteen  in  all  were  ill ;  three  died,  and  twelve  recovered 
slowly. 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  I  was  requested  to  make  a  post-niortcni 
examination,  and  found  large  quantities  of  rhododendron  leaves 
and  grass  half  masticated  in  the  rumen.  There  was  a  general 
fulness  of  the  vascular  system,  congestion  of  lungs,  and  blood 
clots  in  both  sides  of  the  heart. 
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No  yew-trees  were  within  reach  of  the  sheep,  which  were  then 
removed  from  the  park,  and  no  other  cases  occurred. 

They  were  the  first  cases  of  poisoning  from  rhododendron  that 
I  have  been  called  to  attend,  and  I  thought  a  report  of  them 
might  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 


THE  HORSE-SICKNESS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY  M.  ,F.  HEALY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

IPSWICH. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  three 
cases  are  recorded  by  veterinary-surgeon  Killick  as  those  of  the 
Horse-sickness  of  Zululand. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Killick  (whose  acquaintance 
with  Zululand  was  rather  limited),  I  do  not  think  any  of  his 
horses  were  affected  with  “Horse-sickness.”  His  description, 

I  fear,  would  give  our  colleagues  at  home  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  its  fearful  mortality. 

Before  I  went  to  Zululand,  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  this 
so-called  “  Horse-sickness,”  but  little  fancied  it  was  so  fatal. 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  coast  column,  and  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  seeing  many  cases.  When  at  the ‘‘ Tugela  ”  I  must 
have  lost  over  sixty  horses.  My  experience  tells  me  that  fifteen 
minutes  from  apparent  health  to  death  was  the  average  duration 
of  an  attack.  I  have  seen  a  horse  feeding,  and  apparently  quite 
well,  and  dead  in  seven  minutes  ;  and  I,  have  also  seen  one  live 
twenty-five  minutes,  but  these  were  exceptional  cases. 

“  From  memory  I  will  give  the  symptoms.”  An  animal  is 
apparently  quite  well,  suddenly  he  is  observed  to  be  uneasy  ; 
the  breathing  becomes  quicker,  and  then  he  begins  to  “  blow 
and  heaves  at  the  flanks.  Drops  of  perspiration  run  off  the  flanks 
and  neck  ;  the  eyes  are  wild  and  staring.  Sometimes  the  animal 
purges,  but  nearly  in  all  cases  he  voids  urine  and  faeces.  Then  he 
gives  a  few  convulsive  struggles,  and  all  is  over — the  animal 
drops  dead.  The  symptoms  or  different  stages  run  so  rapidly 
into  each  other,  that  there  is  no  time  for  examination.  For  fully 
ten  minutes  after  deatf  froth,  highly  tinged  with  blood,  pours 
from  both  nostrils. 
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A  few  minutes  after  being  attacked,  the  patient  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  a  horse  does  after  a  sharp  and  severe  gallop 
— hot,  restless,  and  continually  shifting  its  position. 

I  never  heard  of  an  affected  animal  living  for  days,  and  should 
like  to  have  other  opinions  on  the  subject. 

I  had  some  cases  like  Mr.  Killick’s  No.  2  case,  but  thought  my 
horses  were  overdone,  they  being  in  poor  condition  and  hard 
worked.  I  also  had  a  number  of  cases  similar  to  his  No.  3  case, 
which  were  constipation  or  obstruction  and  irritation  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  from  an  accumulation  of  sand.  Aged  English  horses 
would  not  remain  at  grass  like  the  colonial  horses,  so  they 
generally  stood  in  the  lines  during  the  day,  and  licked  up  sand. 
My  supply  of  medicine  was  limited,  and  the  cases,  especially  at 
Port  Durnford,  were  so  numerous  that  I  was  obliged  to  try  some¬ 
thing  more  plentiful  than  my  aloes. 

On  the  passage  to  the  Cape,  one  of  our  officers  suffered  from 
constipation  and  its  accompanying  disturbance,  and  although  he 
came  provided  with  boxes  of  pills,  which  he  religiously  swallowed 
night  and  morning,  yet  they  had  but  little  effect.  The  captain 
of  the  ship  strongly  recommended  a  tumbler  full  of  sea-water, 
which  was  taken,  and  it  had  a  marvellous  effect  and  gave  quite  a 
new  life  to  the  man. 

Well,  remembering  this,  and  being  close  to  the  sea,  I  drenched 
my  patients  with  sea-water,  and  had  ah  equally  satisfactory 
result.  One  horse  died  during  my  absence  on  night  duty.  On 
my  return  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  any  animal  could  walk  about  with  such  a  load  of  sand. 
The  large  intestines  were  simply  crammed  full.  This  animal,  I 
was  told,  worked  all  day,  apparently  well. 


ON  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS  AND  BURSATTI. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  STUDENT,  ROYAL  (dICK’s)  VETERINARY 

COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  belief  of  the  ‘Hntimate  ”  relationship  existing  between 
Tuberculosis  and  Bursatti  having  become  so  universally  diffused, 
it  behoves  me  to  revert  to  my  previous  remarks  at  a  little  greater 
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length.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  contrast  the  two  diseases,  and 
show  how  very  materially  they  differ,  not  only  in  their  nature 
and  general  characteristics,  but  also  in  their  physical  properties 
and  general  post-mortem  appearances,  and  that  they  are 
totally  distinct  diseases,  and  in  no  way  related  to  each  other  : — 

{a)  Tuberculosis  is  seldom  seen  in  the  horse  (Gerlach). 

{a)  Bursatti  is  common  in  the  horse. 

{b)  Tuberculosis  is  infectious  ;  and  this  is  now  proved.  Dogs, 
though  rarely  the  subject  of  spontaneous  Tuberculosis,  have  been 
experimented  on,  by  being  made  to  breathe  for  several  hours 
daily  in  a  chamber,  in  the  air  of  which  fine  particles  of  phthisical 
sputum  were  suspended  ;  the  experiments  were  successful. 
Microscopical  examination  being  in  accord  with  the  naked-eye 
appearances.* 

At  a  recent  Association  meeting  at  London,*]'  Dr.  C.  Williams 
remarked  that  “  he  had  acquired  an  immense  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Fleming’s  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis.”  He  believed  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  proved  his  point, 
that  the  disease  was  communicable  by  contagion  and  infection.” 

.  .  .  .  “  In  the  human  being  also.  Tuberculosis  was  certainly 
contagious.” 

In  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  August,  1880,  Mr.  Fleming 
writes  : — As  to  the  inoculability  of  the  disease,  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  positive  experiments  to  prove  it.  It  has  been  shown 
in  an  undeniable  manner  that,  like  Glanders,  Tuberculosis  can 
be  produced  in  healthy^  animals  by  inoculating  them  with  tuber¬ 
culous  matter  from  man  or  other  creatures.  Only  in  recent  days 
Villimin  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  continued  by  a 
host  of  other  pathologists,  human  and  veterinary,  which  show 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  disease  is  inoculable  from  man 
to  animals,  and  from  animals  to  animals — is,  in  fact,  a 
true  inoculable  disease.  Transmission  can  be  effected  not  only 
by  the  tuberculous  matter,  but  also  by  the  bronchial  secretion 
and  the  blood,  the  same  as  the  most  characteristic  virulent 
maladies,  such  as  Glanders.” 

Amongst  other  contributions  which  go  to  prove  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  by  infection,  are  those  by  Klebs,  Schuller, 

t  Veterinary  Journal,  March,  1880. 
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Simon,  Greenfield,  and  Thompson  ;  the  contagion  of  the  disease 
being  also  frequently  spread  by  the  milk  of  cows,  which  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  the  virus  of  Tuberculosis. 

Even  so  far  back  as  the  times  of  Dr. — afterwards  Sir — 
Charles  Scudamore,^  the  inoculability  of  the  disease  was  well 
recognised ;  and  according  to  his  writings,  we  understand  that 
such  was  .not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  fact  capable 
of  experimental  demonstration.  Repeated  experiments  upon 
dogs  were  made.  These  were  inoculated  with  the  contents  of 
tubercular  cavities,  and  with  success  in  the  transmission  of  the 
disease,  for  the  animals  sickened  for  some  days,  in  each  instance, 
with  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  etc. ;  the  seat  of  inoculation  itself 
being  much  inflamed. f  Pus  from  common  abscesses  was 
injected  into  the  veins  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
accruing. 

Again,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cullimore,j:  of  India,  we  are  also 
informed  that  the  canine  tribe  enjoys  no  comparative  immunity 
from  the  development  of  Tuberculosis,  the  lung  of  the  dog  being 
rapidly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  materies  morbi  of 
tubercular  lung  disease,  even  when  introduced  into  the  system 
via  the  stomach,  which,  according  to  Von  Cohnheim,  is  the 
slowest  and  least  effectual  mode  of  introduction. 

{b)  Bursatti  is  neither  infectious  nor  inoculable.  All  experi¬ 
ments  have  failed  to  transmit  the  disease  to  a  healthy  animal  ; 
neither  the  secretions  or  the  blood  of  an  animal  suffering  from 
the  disease,  nor  the  discharges  from  the  sores  being  capable  of 
producing  the  disease,  even  when  directly  introduced  into  the 
veins.  And  the  wound  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  always  comports 
itself  as  an  ordinary  wound. 

ic)  The  lymphatics,  and  very  frequently  the  lungs,  are  i\\Qfirst 
affected  in  Tuberculosis  ;  and  suppuration  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  it. 

“The  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  usually  so  early  a  sign,  that  the  surgeon,  in 
determining  whether  an  individual  is  scrofulous  or  not,  commonly 

O 

*  1825. 

t  The  lesions  evinced  post-mortem  were  conclusive  of  the  success  of  the 
inoculation. 

X  British  Medical  Journal^  22nd  May,  1880. 
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passes  his  hand  over  the  glands  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
condition  and  size  ”  (Erichsen). 

(c)  In  Bursatti,  the  lymphatics  and  the  lungs  are  not  involved 
until  the  disease  has  existed  a  considerable  time  externally  and 
run  a  great  part  of  its  course.  Suppuration  never  results,  either 
in  the  case  of  the  glands  or  in  the  internal  organs,  this  being  a 
peculiar  and  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  disease. 

{d)  Weakness  predisposes  the  system  to  Tuberculosis.  When 
the  disease  is  once  fully  established,  it  usually  brings  about  a 
speedy  termination  :  emaciation  commences  and  goes  on 
rapidly. 

{d)  Bursatti  is  seen  in  the  most  vigorous,^'  as  a  rule,  and  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  weak  constitution — the  health  only  suffering 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  local  sores.  Even  when 
fully  established  in  the  system,  it  usually  runs  a  prolonged  and 
insidious  course,  modifying  and  repeating  itself,  as  a  rule, 
periodically,  until  at  last  it  may  cause  death  by  exhaustion 
(Asthenia).  Practically,  death,  occurring  as  a  direct  result  of 
Bursatti,  is  so  rare,  that  neither  in  the  literature  of  the  subject 
nor  in  the  experience  of  any,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  such  a 
case  been  recorded,  although  I  cannot  say  that  a  few  such  cases, 
not  having  come  under  notice,  did  not  escape  record. f 

ie)  The  presence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  is  indicated 
by  rapid  and  acute  degenerative  changes  in  the  intervening  lung- 
tissue,  and  by  the  formation  of  abscesses,  vomicae,  etc.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  meet  with  any  extensive  diffusion  of  tubercular 
deposits  through  the  lungs  without  evidence  of  more  or  less 
acute  inflammation  and  its  sequelae. 

{e)  In  Bursatti  we  never  notice  inflammatory  complications 
leading  to  abscesses,  vomicae,  etc.  ;  the  patches  of  induration 
(“  fibroid  substitution  ”)  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  absorbed 

*  Consult  also  “human”  surgeons  of  Cancer  hospitals,  and  the  first  thing 
we  learn  is  this  same  character.  Beale  informs  us  that  Dr.  Moore  was  the 
first  who  made  known  this  clinical  observation  determined  in  the  history  of 
Cancer  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  modern  surgeons  it  receives  primary  mention 
in  the  semeiology  of  the  disease. 

t  I  have  since  learned  that  a  few  deaths  have  been  recorded  in  cases  of 
Bursatti.  Mr.  Spooner  Hart,  of  Calcutta,  I  understand,  has  also  noted  a 
few  such  cases  and  given  them  publication  in  the  Veterinarian.  All  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  disease  witnessed  by  me  have  been  slaughtered  or  shot  on  the 
immediate  development  of  the  Bursatti-cachexia. 
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products  from  the  local  sores  are  with  difficulty  revealed  even  in 
the  advanced  cases,  except  on  careful  auscultation. 

(/)  Tuberculosis  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  expectoration  of 
a  glairy  character,  sometimes  copious,  and  containing  tubercular 
matter,  pus,  lung  debris^  etc. ;  and  even  in  its  early  stages  there 
may  be  hemoptysis. 

(/)  In  Bursatti  the  cough  is  unattended  by  expectoration 
i^per  7iares) ;  and  not  until  the  coats  of  the  arteries  give  way  can 
hemorrhage  take  place.  Indeed,  practically,  we  never  see 
hemorrhage  in  a  case  of  Bursatti  in  any  of  its  stages. 

{g)  The  pyrexial  form  of  Phthisis  is  characterised  by  the  even¬ 
ing  exacerbation  of  temperature,  due  to  resorption  of  the  softened 
material  (Charcot). 

{g)  In  Bursatti  there  is  no  deviation  in  the  temperature  from 
the  normal,  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease;  if  any,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  in  its  later  stages,  when  exhaustion  has  supervened. 

iJi)  A  fresh  impetus  is  frequently  given  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease  (Phthisis)  by  exposure  to  depressing  or  adverse  influences, 
such  as  cold,  cold  and  wet,  or  cold  and  heat  suddenly  alternating. 

ill)  In  Bursatti  the  patient  usually  resists  (as  much  as  healthy 
animals)  all  such  adverse  influences,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  capable  of 
sustaining  the  most  severe  and  trying  conditions.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  ekka”  ponies  suffering  from  Bursatti  tumours  (fungoid) 
about  the  fetlocks  and  pasterns,  to  run  a  dak  of  fourteen  miles  to 
and  fro  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  most 
trying  seasons — seasons  alternated  with  heat,  wet,  and  cold. 
Such  treatment  as  this,  I  should  imagine,  would  soon  bring 
about  an  unhappy  termination  in  the  case  of  a  “  consumptive  ! 

(y)  Tuberculosis  is  attended  in  its  later  stages  by  a  state  of 
hectic  fever,  resulting  from  the  severe  drain  on  the  system  caused 
by  the  excessive  suppurative  changes. 

(y)  Bursatti,  even  in  its  advanced  stages,  usually  shows  no 
marked  febrile  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 

(fl)  In  Tuberculosis  the  tubercular  matter  shows  no  tendency 
to  organisation,  and  leads  rather  to  rapid  degeneration  and  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  surrounding  healthy  structures.  Thus  it  is  that 
it  commonly  occasions  the  development  of  abscesses,  the  pus  of 
which  is  characterised  by  being  curdy  and  shreddy. 
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ijz)  Bursatti  deposits  (kunkurs),  like  tubercle,  may  permeate 
all  the  tissues  of  an  organ  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  maintain  the 
character  of  isolated  liimps^  causing  pressure  on  the  sub,  supra, 
and  adjacent  textures,  without  implicating  or  degenerating  them 
— the  surrounding  structures  being  pushed  aside  and  compressed.*f 
The  deposits  tend  primarily  rather  to  increase  (peripherally)  in 
their  own  dimensions,  and  their  destructive  process  is  compara¬ 
tively  slow  and  passive  in  character.  It  is  very  rare  for  Bursatti 
deposits  in  the  lungs  to  soften,  and  break  down  so  as  to  induce 
cavities  ;  and  the  latter,  I  conceive,  result  only  under  two  con¬ 
ditions,  viz.  —  {a)  When  proliferation  of  the  cancer^cells  is  unnsnally 
active ;  if)  When  the  formative  process  of  cancer-striicture  is  in 
advance  of  the  degenerative — zvhen  increase  in  the  circumference  oj 
the  cancerous  nodules  is  unarrested  by  delay  in  calcareous  deposx- 
tion.  J 

Kunker  nodules  are  in  many  places  contained  in  distinct  oVal 
or  round  and  smooth  cavities  formed  in  the  structure  of  the 
organs,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  present  the  appearance  of 
“  dilated  bronchi  f  when  emptied.  Usually  they  are 
continuous  with  and  inseparable  from  the  texture  of  the  organ. 

(/)  The  nodules — tubercles — in  Tuberculosis  possess  the 
character  of  aggregating  themselves,  as  a  rule,  into  groups  some¬ 
what  resembling  bunches  of  grapes  (racemose  ;  and  this  is  a  very 
characteristic  feature  of  the  disease,  even  more  so  than  of 
Glanders. 

(/)  The  kunkurs  in  Bursatti,  though  aggregated  in  lumps,  do 
not  possess  any  such  definite  arrangement. 

iin)  And,  lastly,  Bursatti  and  Tuberculosis  differ  in  their 
micro^scopic  features. 

*  The  “  isolated  lumps  of  Cancer''^  of  “  human  ”  surgeons. 

t  As  in  Lymphadenoma.  It  is  to  be  here  noted  that  Cancer  (Bursatti)  and 
Lymphadenoma  are  in  many  features  closely  allied  to  each  other,  but  most 
particularly  in  this  point. — R.  W.  B.  ^  _  • 

X  Under  the  same  conditions  also  cavities  are  noticed  in  Lymphadenoma 
of  the  kidney,  spleen,  etc.  ;  \>hen  the  opaque  milk-white  nodules  of  Lympha¬ 
denoma  in  rare  instances  remain  unchecked  in  their  growth  from  want  of 
timeous  deposition  in  them  of  calcareous  matter.  (In  but  few  cases  is  cal¬ 
careous  deposition  of  lymphadenomatous  structure  also  seen.)  The  cal¬ 
careous  deposition  in  these  cases  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  process, 
a  struggle  of  nature  to  overcome  destruction,  by  circumscribing  disease 
growth. — R.  W.  B. 
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BY  R.  PATERSON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  DOWNHAM,  NORFOLK. 

Liquor  Chlor of ormi  Compositus  {Chlorody7ie). 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  addition  to  our  pharmacy  of  agents 
which  have  been  found  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
incidental  to  mankind,  are  not  unfrequently  equally  valuable 
w'hen  applied  to  the  domestic  animals.  The  fame  that 
chlorodyne  has  of  late  years  gained  in  the  treatment  of 
affections  of  the  air-passages,  chest,  and  abdominal  organs 
of  human  patients  has  induced  several  prominent  members  of 
our  profession  to  give  it  a  somewhat  extensive  trial,  and,  as  far 
as  my  own  personal  observation  has  gone,  with  very  gratifying 
results.  Although  not  a  great  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  new 
remedies^ in  the  place  of  old  and  generally  recognised  ones,  still 
I  think  the  test  that  chlorodyne  has  stood  as  a  remedial  agent 
places  it  beyond  all  doubt  of  its  claims  in  being  admitted  to  our 
pharmacopaeias.  The  omission  in  the  lately  issued  edition  of 
Professor  Tuson’s  work,  makes  me  trust  that  a  form  for  the 
’S  preparation  of  this  popular  remedy  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
the  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal, 

For  notes  as  to  its  administration,  etc.,  I  will  refer  your 
readers  to  a  paper  in  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL,  vol.  v.,  page 
313: — Chloroform  Methyd.,  4  oz.  ;  Sulphuric  Ether,  i  oz.  ; 
Spirits  of  Wine,  4  oz.  ;  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp,  5  drams; 
Treacle,  4  oz.  ;  Extract  of  Liquorice,  2\  oz.  ;  Muriate  of  Morphia, 
.8  grs. ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  16  mins.  ;  simple  syrup,  i’]\  oz. ;  * 
Prussic  Acid  (two  per  cent.)  2  oz.J 

Dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia- and  oil  of  peppermint  in  the 
spirit ;  mix  the  chloroform,  ether,  and  tincture  of  indian 
hemp  with  this  solution  ;  dissolve  the  extract  of  liquorice  in 
the  syrup  and  add  the  treacle.  Shake  well  these  two  solutions 
together  (removing  the  stopper  occasionally),  then  add  the 
prussic  acid,  and  mix. 

*  Made  by  dissolving,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  six  parts*  of  refined  sugar  in 
three  of  water. 

t  Scheele’s  prussic  acid  contains  from  four  to  five  per  cent. 
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THE  PROPOSED  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

The  proposal  to  hold  a  Veterinary  Congress  in  London  this  year,  must 
commend  itself  to  our  colleagues  for  more  than  one  reason.  An  attempt 
was  once  made  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  these 
kingdoms  on  several  important  matters,  some  years  ago,  by  a  congress ; 
but  the  petty  jealousies  which  then  prevailed,  the  disunited  state  of  the 
profession,  and  the  general  lack  of  professional  spirit  which  has  until 
recently  been  only  too  manifest,  rendered  the  attempt,  if  not  a  failure,  at 
least  without  result.  Since  that  time  the  complexion  of  affairs  has 
considerably  altered,  and  there  has  been  something  like  a  new  spirit 
infused  into  our  body.  True,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  and  to  be 
overcome  before  the  more  enthusiastic  and  energetic  among  our  number 
will  be  content  and  cry  halt ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
gathering  such  as  that  proposed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  should 
not  take  place,  in  order  to  take  soundings  as  to  our  position,  and  to 
bring  the  full  weight  of  professional  opinion  to  bear  on  questions  of 
direct  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  and  more  or  less  direct  importance 
to  the  public  also.  It  is  well-nigh  time  that  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  other  professional  bodies,  and  not  only  exchange  views  and 
discuss  problems  which  more  immediately  concern  our  future  progress, 
but  also  make  known  the  results  of  our  deliberations  to  the  general 
public,  who  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  opinions  we  hold  on  sanitary 
and  other  serious  questions  affecting  the  health  and  wealth  of  the 
community. 

It  might  safely  be  predicted  that,  provided  the  business  of  the  Congress 
is  properly  managed,  and  the  subjects  introduced  for  discussion  are 
sufficiently  interesting  and  not  too  numerous,  it  will  prove  a  success. 
We  are  now  a  united  body  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and 
already  efforts  have  been  made,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  to 
attract  attention  to  our  utility,  and  to  our  aims  and  aspirations.  A 
Veterinary  Congress  in  London  this  year,  which  is  also  to  witness  an 
international  medical  congress,  should  be  productive  of  beneficial  results, 
and  bring  together  from  every  quarter  of  the  three  kingdoms,  those  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  show  by  their  presence  and  their  voice  that 
they  are  loyal  to  the  cause  of  professional  progress. 


THE  CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  GLANDERS. 

Glanders  is  now  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  and  exists  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  in  London,  that  any  additional  evidence  we  can  obtain  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  propagated  must  be  of  value.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
going  beyond  the  mark  to  assert  that  not  one-half  of  the  cases  of  this  horrible 
and  fatal  disorder  are  reported  to  the  Government ;  nor  is  it  the  less  true 
that  proper  sanitary  measures  are  very  seldom  adopted  for  its  suppression. 
And  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  malady  is  mistaken  for  other  diseased 
conditions,  especially  Pyaemia,  and  that  sick  animals  are  allowed  to  live  for 
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weeks  or  months  among  others,  to  the  great  danger  of  not  only  these,  but 
their  human  attendants.  It  has  long  been  known  that  Glanders  is  an  inocu- 
lable  disease,  and  that  it  could  also  be  produced  by  transfusing  blood  from 
a  diseased  to  a  healthy  horse  or  ass,  as  well  as  by  introducing  the  virus  con¬ 
tained  in  the  nasal  discharge  into  the  stomach.  It  is  possible  that  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions  are  more  or  less  infective,  the  peculiar  muco¬ 
purulent  fluid  thrown  off  by  the  Schneiderian  membrane  probably  being  most 
active.  This  discharge  has  been  blamed  as  rendering  the  public  watering- 
troughs  a  source  of  danger,  the  fluid  passing  into  the  water  when  glandered 
horses  are  allowed  to  quench  their  thirst  at  these  valuable  conveniences.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  notion,  that  the  discharge  being  heavier  than 
water,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  not  being  readily  diffusible,  is 
not  likely  to  be  swallowed  by  other  horses  watered  there.  This  argument 
had  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility,  and  the  friends  of  the  public  water- 
trough  movement  availed  themselves  of  it  when  the  troughs  were  accused  of 
being  largely  instrumental  in  disseminating  the  disease. 

From  a  note  presented  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  by  Professor  Galtier, 
of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  it  appears  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
transmitting  the  disease  to  an  ass,  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  saliva 
from  a  glandered  horse.  We  know  that  the  virulent  germs  find  admission 
not  only  through  a 'wound  or  abrasion,  or  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  such  as 
the  conjunctiva,  but  also  by  the  digestive  organs.  Saliva  readily  mixes  with 
water,  and  those  who  have  watched  horses  drinking  will  have  remarked  that 
some  of  the  water  taken  into  the  mouth  escapes  by  the  commissures  of  the 
lips,  and  falls  back  into  the  trough  or  bucket  ;  and  when  drinking  has  been 
completed,  a  certain  quantity  which  has  not  been  swallowed  is  also  returned  ; 
so  that  a  glandered  horse  may  largely  contaminate  the  water  in  a  trough 
with  his  saliva.  Not  only  this,  but  when  horses  drink  greedily,  it  often 
happens  that  a  portion  of  the  water  is  returned  through  the  nostrils  ;  so  that 
the  nasal,  as  well  as  the  salivary  secretion,  may  find  its  way  into  the  mass  of 
water  which  healthy  horses  subsequently  swallow. 

Galtier’s  experiments  also  go  to  show  that  the  Glander  virus  loses  its 
activity  when  the  matters  which  contain  it,  whether  liquids  or  tissues,  have 
been  completely  desiccated  for  fifteen  days.  Thorough  ventilation  of  build¬ 
ings  which  have  been  tenanted  by  glandered  horses  is,  therefore,  a  very 
effective  means  of  purifying  them. 

The  diagnosis  of  Glanders  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
without  having  recourse  to  test  inoculation ;  and  the  animal  usually  inoculated 
is  the  ass,  that  creature  being  not  only  less  costly  for  this  purpose,  but  also 
more  easily  infected  than  the  equine  species.  It  is  still  costly,  however,  and 
being  large  and  somewhat  expensive  to  keep  during  the  experiment,  other 
more  convenient  animals  have  been  proposed  for  substitution.  The  rabbit 
is  one  of  these,  but,  as  M.  Colin  has  shown  in  the  experiments  which  we 
described  a  fortnight  ago,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  test  animal. — Lancet. 


SHEEP-ROT.* 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

Though  this  paper  is  headed  “  Sheep-rot,”  yet  I  think  the  designation 
objectionable,  and  only  give  it  because  perhaps  by  any  other  name  the  malady 
would  not  be  so  well  known  to  those  for  whom  I  have  penned  the  following 
remarks  on  it.  Long  ago,  the  domesticated  animals  were  said  by  those  who 
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pretended  to  know  something  of  their  disorders  to  have  various  kinds  of  rots  ; 
and  among  shepherds  “  Rot  ”  was  a  very  popular  term  for  several  widely 
different  diseases,  and  was  no  doubt  in  those  days  convenient  for  covering 
gross  ignorance.  So  it  was  that  we  had  the  ‘‘  Rot,”  or  Great  Rot,  Hydropic 
Rot,”  “Pelt  Rot,”  “Hunger  Rot,”  “Glanderous  Rot,”  “Blood  Rot,”  and  other 
kinds  of  Rot.  Those  terms  are  meaningless,  or  at  least  inexpressive,  and  should 
be  discarded  in  these  days  of  more  advanced  general,  agricultural,  and  medical 
teaching.  Indeed,  except  in  some  out-of-the-way  districts,  or  among  men 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  better  knowledge,  the  great  majority  of  the 
“rots”  are  obsolete,  and  the  term  is  only  applied  to  one  disease  of  sheep 
that  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  flukes  in  the  liver  ;  and  even  among  those 
who  dislike  the  word,  or  prefer  something  more  explicit,  the  presence  of 
the  worms  has  been  invoked  to  designate  the  affection  as  the  “  Fluke  Disease. 
Among  zoologists  and  veterinarians  the  worm  is  known  as  Distojna 
hepaticum  (from  the  Greek  5ts,  double^  and  ctoixo.^  mouthy  and  the  tzve^jf 
because  it  has  two  sucker-discs — one  at  each  end  of  the  body— ^for  attaching 
itself  to  objects,  and  infests  the  bile  canals  in  the  liver.  Scientific  rn^^  have 
given  different  technical  names  to  the  disease,  but  these  are  generally^ ob¬ 
jectionable,  either  from  their  length,  their  inaptness,  extreme  novelty,^  or 
other  cause.  Perhaps  the  best  designation  would  be  “  Distomatosi^  I’f'd 
the  disease  produced  by  the  Distoma — ^just  as  we  apply  the  term  Irichi- 
nosis”  to  the  serious  disorder  produced  by  eating  pigs’  flesh  mfested  by  the 
extremely  minute  hair-like  worms  known  as  T?'tchificB,  In  different  districts 
the  disease  is  known  by  various  local  popular  names,  but  they  do  not  indicate 

its  nature. 

Fluke  Disease. 

This  Fluke  Disease, or  Distomatosis,is  probably  coeval  with  the  pasturage  of 
ruminants  on  wet  lands.  At  any  rate,  frorn  the  earliest  period  when  histcny 
begins  to  record  disasters  among  these  animals,  we  find  indications  of  this 
particular  malady  existing  among  them  ;  and  when  we  reach  more  recent 
times,  its  ravages  in  certain  years,  under  certain  conditions,  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  give  one  the  impression  that  of  all  the  destructive  visitations  to 
which  sheep  are  liable,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious.  Not  that  sheep 
alone  are  affected — all  ruminating  creatures  exposed  to  the  same  exciting 
causes  may  become  distoinaiosed j  and  other  creatures,  even  man  himsel , 
have  been  known  to  harbour  these  troublesome  tenants. 

The  disease  is  known  in  pretty  well  every  land  where  there  arejwet  pastmes 
and  marshes  ;  and  the  destruction  it  works  is  at  times  quite  appalling.  The 
years  1879-80  will  long  be  remembered  in  this  country  as  a  most  disastrous 
period  for  flock-masters  and  farmers  who  grazed  sheep;  and  if  th^r  mis¬ 
fortunes  have  been  heavy,  those  of  their  cozi/veyes  on  the  Continent  of  Eurc^e 
have  been  no  less  so.  Indeed,  to  this  disease  alone  is  attributed  the  nobble 
diminution  that  has  taken  place  lately  in  the  number  of  sheep  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  would  appear  from  the  reports  published 
during  this  period  that  the  losses  in  France,  Upper  Italy,  Poland,  certain 
parts  of  Austria,  as  well  as  Germany,  have  not  been  much  less  than  those  ex- 
pcricnccd.  by  this  country.  For  A.ls3,c6-Lorruin6  it  is  asserted,  thut  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  sheep  sent  to  the  abattozTs  of  Metz,  Forbach,  Sarrebourg, 
Haguenau,  Strasbourg,  Schlestadt,  Colmar,  and  Mulhouse,  were  affected,  and 
in  some  districts  there  were  only  a  few  sheep  where  previously  there  had 
been  extensive  flocks. 

Ravages  of  the  Disease  in  Germany. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  money  loss  occasioned  by  this  plague 
of  sheep  in  this  part  of  Germany  has  been  estimated  at  two  millions  of  francs. 
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The  low-lying,  marshy  regions  of  France  are  seriously  visited  by  the  disease 
at  times.  It  has  been  estimated  that  100,000  sheep  perished  from  1810  to 
1812  in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  department ;  90,000  during  the  same  period 
in  the  Herault  department ;  7,000  cattle,  and  45,000  sheep  in  1829-30  inthearon- 
dissements  of  Verdun  and  Montmddy.  In  1853-54,  Berry,  Gatinais,  and 
Sologne — so  rich  in  flocks — lost  nearly  one-half ;  and  in  1878-79,  nearly  all 
the  flocks  in  the  departments  of  the  Rhone,  Ain,  and  Is^re  were  destroyed. 
These  losses,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  known  in  this  country,  might  re¬ 
concile  us  somewhat  to  the  grave  damage  we  have  sustained  in  England 
during  1879-80,  and  earlier  years.  Indeed  few  countries  have  been  more 
severely  visited  by  this  disease  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  several 
centuries,  owing  to  the  moisture  which  prevails  at  different  times,  and  the 
great  extent  of  tainted  pasture-land. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  recently  promulgated,  the  cause 
of  the  disease  has  been  known  for  certain  for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  the  presence  of  the  worm  ascertained  in  the  outbreaks  which  were 
then  so  common.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  fact  which  I  can  at  this 
moment  remember,  is  that  by  Gentilis  Arnulphus,  who  wrote  in  1542.  A 
century  later,  Froman,  in  a  paper  entitled  “  Observ.  de  Verminoso  in  Ovibus 
et  Juvencis  invento  hepate”  (published  in  the  Miscellan.  Natur.  Curios.^ 
1675),  describes  a  most  deplorable  mortality  among,  not  only  sheep,  but  other 
animals — wild  and  domestic — in  Germany  : — “  One  owner,  who  had  3,000 
sheep,  now  had  scarcely  forty  left.  This  disease  was  popularly  termed  Egehi^ 
l^elichfe,  Lebeni'^^ — these  are  the  names  by  which  the  malady  is  yet  known 
in  Germany.  The  livers  were  full  of  worms  {yermium).  The  English  histo¬ 
rians  remark  of  this  year  that  it  was  a  memorable  one  to  some  great  sheep- 
owners,  and  was  known  long  after  as  the  “  rotten  year,”  nearly  all  their  sheep 
having  died.  And  Schnurrer,  a  German  chronicler  of  these  plagues,  in  his 
Chronik  der  Seiiche?t,  writes  : — “  The  year  1663  was  very  wet  in  England,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  suffered  severely  from  fluke-worms  {Egelwiirmern)d  This 
outbreak  continued  for  two  years.  The  visitations  of  this  and  similar 
scourges  are  described  in  my  work  on  “Animal  Plagues,”  published  in  1871. 

Liver-worms. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  liver-worms  have  not  always  been  regarded  as 
the  direct  cause  of  the  disease,  and  only  too  often  they  have  been  altogether 
overlooked.  Even  with  good  observers,  not  long  ago,  they  were  considered 
as  secondary,  and  the  wet  as  the  primary  cause.  It  was  admitted  that  wet 
seasons  caused  the  humours  of  the  body  to  become  more  watery.  The  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  in  fact,  become  super-saturated,  through  water  enter¬ 
ing  not  only  through  the  skin — a  kind  of  mechanical  imbibition — but  also  by 
the  sodden  herbage  consumed,  and  the  moist  air  inhaled.  The  flesh  lost  its 
colour  and  became  pale  and  flaccid — the  blood  was  also  thin  and  watery,  and 
contained  fewer  red  particles,  which  had  less  colour  than  in  healthy  animals 
—water  formed  beneath  the  skin,  and  this  infiltration  was  made  evident  by 
the  dropsical  swelling  that  took  place  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  the  belly. 
In  the  conditions  in  which  the  sheep  lived  and  derived  their  nourishment, 
were  to  be  found  the  conditions  in  which  they  might  become  infested  with 
worms — but  the  existence  of  the  malady  was  independent  of  these. 

Cause. 

At  the  present  day,  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
agree  that  the  Distomata  are  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  the  clisorder  ;  and 
that  they  alone  produce  that  great  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  liver 
which  leads  to  such  fatal  constitulional  derangement.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  wet  seasons  do  predispose  to  invasions  of  the  worm,  just  as  they  favour 
its  development  ;  and  that  the  rain,  the  wet  ground,  and  the  food  saturated 
with  moisture,  produce  a  state  of  the  system  which  is  not  adapted  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  such  vermin. 

When  cattle  were  more  extensively  grazed  out  of  doors  during  wet  seasons 
than  now-a-days,  they  suffered  heavily,  as  did  other  animals  which  fed  on 
grass  ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  there  are  very  few  sheep  \^ose  livers 
are  not  infested  with  flukes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  only  during  or 
soon  after  long-continued  wet  weather  that  the  disease  makes  itself  known  by 
its  destructive  effects. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  worm  which  produce  the  disease,  though  both  belong 
to  one  family — the  trematode  or  fluke- worm  ;  they  are  the  Disiomahepaticum 
and  Distoma  lanceolatum.  Sometimes  the  two  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
animal,  sometimes  only  one,  most  frequently  the  Disto?7ta  hepatiacm.  This 
is  about  four  times  larger  than  the  other,  and  is  covered  with  rough  spines, 
which  enable  it  to  produce  great  irritation  in  the  bile  canals.  The  Distoma 
lanceolatum  is  smooth  on  the  surface,  but  it  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  other 
that  it  can  penetrate  further  up  these  canals,  and  so  perhaps  give  rise  to  as 
much  disorganisation  of  the  liver.  The  worms  are  usually  very  numerous,  as 
many  as  five  hundred  full-grown  worms  being  found  in  a  sheep  by  one  inves¬ 
tigator,  and  more  than  a  thousand  by  another  ;  but  the  number  is  usually 
from  one  to  three  hundred.  They  are  closely  packed,  and  rolled  up  or  flat¬ 
tened  against  each  other  in  the  smaller  canals  ;  and  the  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise,  and  which  are  so  painfully  familiar  to  shepherds  and  observant 
sheep-owners,  are  due  entirely  to  the  damage  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
these  worms  in  such  an  important  organ  of  the  body  as  the  liver,  the 
slightest  derangement  of  which  produces  most  marked  effects  on  the  general 
health. 

These  effects  are  certainly  not  immediately  produced,  so  far  as  the  fluke- 
worms  are  concerned  ;  indeed,  the  disease  which  we  may  venture  to  designate 
Distojnatosis  is  generally  one  of  slow  progress.  Those  who  have  most  carefully 
studied  the  disorder  recognise  in  it  four  periods  or  stages.  These  coincide 
with  the  different  periods  of  worm  infection  (if  we  can  apply  the  term  to  a 
disease  which,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  is  really,  contagious),  and  with  the 
grave  alterations  these  worms  produce  in  the  interior  of  the  liver. 

The  first  period  may  be  set  down  as  occurring  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  beginning  or  the  whole  of  October,  when  the  flukes  or  Disto¬ 
mata  swallowed  in  the  food  and  water,  and  having  passed  with  these  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  find  their  way  into  the  bile  passages  leading  from  the 
small  intestine  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The  worms  are  at  first  very 
minute,  and  their  presence  in  these  canals  may  do  little  more  than  stimulate 
the  secretion  of  bile,  by  the  irritation  they  set  up.  But  this  stimulation  soon 
leads  to  congestion  and  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  though  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  disease  may  not  be  suspected  at  this  time. 

The  second  period  may  commence  towards  the  end  of  September  or  in 
October,  and  last  during  November  and  often  into  December — an  interval  of 
about  six  weeks — extending  sometimes  to  twelve  weeks. 

It  has  been  observed  that  at  this  time  the  liver  is  rather  shrunken,  and  the 
walls  of  the  bile  canals  are  thickened.  The  worms  have  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  size,  and  are  generally  collected  in  bundles,  and  look  greenish  in  the 
masses  of  mucus  which  surround  them.  The  function  of  the  liver  is  now 
seriously  impaired,  and  all  the  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  suffer  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  this  impairment.  The  sheep  begins  to  show  signs 
of  debility  and  prostration. 

The  third  stage  occupies  at  least  three  months,  and  these  are  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  liver  is  then  much  wasted,  symptoms  of  jaundice 
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are  noticed,  and  there  is  a  marked  appearance  of  bloodlessness.  Debility  is 
extreme  ;  dropsical  swellings  exist  at  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body  ; 
the  wool  falls  off  or  comes  out  with  the  slightest  touch.  The  have 

reached  their  full  development,  and  the  liver  has  suffered  its  maximum  of 
morbid  alteration,  and  may  be  either  much  diminished  in  size,  or  enlarged 
and  softened.  Death  may  occur  at  this  time  from  exhaustion.  Should  the 
animal  live,  however,  in  April,  May,  June,  or  July — according  to  circum¬ 
stances — the  worms  leave  the  region  where  they  have  passed  the  winter  and 
attained  their  full  growth,  and  pass  once  more  into  the  intestine,  where  they 
probabfly  die  and  are  digested.  But  before  this  occurs  they  have  provided  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  species.  Early  in  March,  and  during  that  and  the 
three  succeeding  months,  the  matured  worms  have  been  developing  and  ex¬ 
truding  numberless  eggs  into  the  bile  vessels,  and  these  eggs  are  carried  into 
the  intestine  by  the  bile.  From  the  intestine  they  are  conveyed  with  the  ex¬ 
crement  out  of  the  body,  and  fall  upon  the  ground.  By  means  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  very  low  power,  these  eggs  can  be  readily  distin¬ 
guished  in  myriads — oval-shaped  and  furnished  with  what  zoologists  term  an 
“  opercula  ” — a  kind  of  lid.  The  eggs  of  the  Distoma  lanceolatum  are  four 
times  smaller  than  those  of  the  Distoma  hepaticum^  and  rounder  and  darker 
in  colour,  but  the  eggs  of  both  appear  to  contain  granular  matter.  It  has 
been  computed  that  there  are  from  2,000  to  6,000  eggs  in  two  pounds  of  ex¬ 
crement  from  a  diseased  sheep.  In  a  single  drop  of  bile  from  a  sheep  only 
moderately  affected,  from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs  of  the  Distoma  hepattciim^  and 
only  twenty  of  the  Distoma  lanceolatum^  were  found. 

If  the  sheep  does  not  die  at  the  end  of  this  period,  through  the  severity  of 
the  other  stages,  it  may  partially  if  not  wholly  recover  ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
does  not  thrive  well ;  and  this  unthriftiness  may  be  ascribed  to  the  more  or 
less  complete  obliteration  of  the  bile  canals,  in  which  the  altered  remains  of 
the  worms  can  be  discerned,  as  well  as  to  the  injury  done  to  the  liver.  The 
degree  of  recovery,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  death  ensues,  is  greatly,  if 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  number  of  flukes  in  the  liver. 

Though  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  divided  into  the  above-described 
periods  or  stages,  yet  this  division  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Infection  does 
not  take'place  among  all  the  sheep  in  a  flock  at  the  same  time,  nor  yet  to  the 
same  extent ;  and  it  consequently  happens  that  some  animals  will  be  found 
more  seriously  affected,  and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  than 
others  \  while,  again,  the  duration  of  the  disorder  will  vary. 

Exposure, 

Though  moisture  favours  the  development  of  a  dropsical  condition  of  the 
body,  yet,  as  already  insisted  upon,  it  will  not  produce  the  symptoms  which 
mark  the  existence  of  this  particular  scourge  ;  and  if  it  is  so  destructive 
during  or  after  rainy  seasons,  in  marshy  regions,  undrained  land,  or  pastures 
often  submerged,  it  is  only  because  in  these  conditions  the  eggs  find  the 
essentials  for  their  incubation,  and  the  resulting  embryos  the  surroundings 
necessary  for  their  further  maturation. 

The  exposure  to  wet  which  sheep  undergo,  and  the  too-aqueous  food  they 
consume,  certainly  weakens  and  disposes  them  to  the  ravages  of  the  worm, 
which,  when  swallowed  by  them  on  the  herbage,  find  their  victims  m  a 
favourable  state  for  their  reception.  Cattle  and  sheep  which  receive  dry  food 
do  not  suffer  from  distomatism. 

What  is  Known  of  the  Worm. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  life-history  of 
the  Disto?na,  incomplete  as  that  history  is  ;  neither  is  it  absolutely  necessary. 
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from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know 
that  the  worm  is  only  found  in  the  fully-developed  state  in  the  sheep  (we  are 
now  treating  only  of  the  disease  in  ovine  animals),  and  it  is  in  that  state  that 
it  produces  eggs  which  are  expelled  from  the  sheep.  From  these  eggs  come 
embryos,  which  undergo  changes,  and  require  to  enter  the  bodies  of  inferior 
organisms — such  as  snails  or  other  aquatic  creatures — in  order  to  assume 
that  larval  form  in  which  they  again  find  admission  to  the  stomach  of  grazing 
creatures.  These  molluscs  abound  in  marshy  and  supersaturated  pastures, 
and  when  they  enter  the  digestive  organs  of  the  sheep  they  are  dissolved, 
and  the  juvenile  worm  is  set  free  to  find  its  way  into  the  liver.  This  is  about 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  at  present. 

It  would  appear  to  be  finally  decided  that  the  embryo  of  the  worm  passes 
from  four  to  six  months  away  from  the  sheep,  after  it  has  been  expelled  with 
the  excrement,  and  that  about  two  of  these  months  are  passed  in  the  eggs, 
and  two  to  four  in  the  larval  or  cercarial  form.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  sheep  are  infected  in  the  autumn — from 
August  to  November.  The  eggs  will  not  hatch  in  the  body  of  the  sheep, 
though  they  are  produced  there  ;  they  evidently  require  other  conditions 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  liver  or  intestines.  The  ova  and  the  larva, 
though  doubtless  endowed  with  great  vitality,  must  perish  in  great  numbers 
during  dry  summers,  if  they  do  not  find  protection  of  some  kind.  After  such 
seasons  we  do  not  hear  of  Fluke  Disease — the  immigration  of  the  larva  into 
the  sheep  has  not  taken  place  in  the  autumn,  and  therefore  these  are  not 
infested.  Pastures  are  only  contaminated  by  being  grazed  upon  by  fluke¬ 
bearing  sheep,  which  are  the  means  of  scattering  the  eggs  upon  them.  No 
matter  how  damp  grazing  land  may  be,  if  it  has  not  been  frequented,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  spring,  by  sheep  whose  livers  contain  the  Distoinata,  the  disease 
will  not  occur  on  it.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  malady  should  be  viewed  as  a 
contagious  disorder,  and  sanitary  measures  adopted  accordingly. 

It  appears  to  be  also  ascertained  that  the  larval  form  of  the  worm  cannot 
exist  from  one  year  to  another,  unless  it  finds  a  host  or  bearer  in  the  autumn  ; 
if  it  is  not  swallowed  or  housed  at  that  time,  in  all  probability  it  will  perish 
in  the  winter,  especially  if  this  be  severe. 

Treatme7it. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  disease  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  especially 
when  there  is  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  liver.  To- 
be  anything  like  successful,  measures  should  be  adopted  during  the  first 
period,  and  that  is  most  difficult  to  discover.  Dry  nourishing  food,  tonics, 
and  especially  preparations  of  iron  and  common  salt,  strengthen  the  animal, 
and  aid  in  restoring  the  deranged  function  of  the  liver ;  but  they  will  not  kill 
the  worms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  agent  which  will  do  so.  Oil  of 
turpentine,  benzine,  and  also  petroleum,  are  supposed  to  have  had  some 
success  in  this  direction,  but  their  administration  demands  care. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Live  Stock  Joiir7ial  some  time  ago,  when  writing 
on  a  kindred  disease  produced  by  worms  in  the  air-passages — the  so-called 
“Hoose”  or  “Husk” — we  should  look  to  preventive  measures,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fluke-worrh  before  it  enters  the  sheep’s  body,  or  at  least  to 
keeping  sheep  away  from  sources  of  infection.  Draining  the  damp  pasture- 
land,  or  at  least  not  pasturing  sheep  on  it  in  the  autumn,  should  be  the  main 
object  aimed  at.  During  wet  or  damp  seasons,  sheep  should  be  as  little 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection  as  possible.  Even  on  damp  mornings  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  during  the  early  hours  on  pastures  which  have 
been  tenanted  by  infected  sheep.  A  liberal  supply  of  dry  food  should  also 
be  allowed  in  wet  seasons,  and  if  possible  “  rot-producing  ”  land  should  not 
be  grazed  upon  for  some  tim.e.  The  observations  of  competent  men  having 
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demonstrated  that  the  excrements  of  sheep  affected  with  the  disease  contain 
myriads  of  eggs,  which  are,  after  all,  the  essential  elements  in  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  worm,  and  therefore  the  sole  source  of  the  disorder,  it  is  evident 
that  to  get  rid  of  distomatism,  the  eggs  should  be  destroyed.  Therefore  the 
dung  of  sheep  infected  with  the  worms  should  be  most  scrupulously 
destroyed  by  some  means  or  other ;  or  if  this  be  not  possible,  pastures 
which  have  been  frequented  by  such  sheep  in  the  spring  should  not  be 
grazed  upon  by  healthy  sheep  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  nor  in  the 
autumn. 

Precautions. 

^  The  forage  also  obtained  in  the  spring-time  or  early  summer  from  such 
infected  land  should  only  be  given  to  horses,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  green 
state.  Pure  water,  and  if  possible  that  from  running  streams  or  from  wells, 
should  alone  be  allowed,  in  preference  to  that  of  ponds,  pools,  and  ditches, 
which  may  contain  the  larvae  of  the  worm  in  some  form  or  other.  In¬ 
fected  pastures  should  not  be  grazed  upon,  except  by  horses,  until  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  low  temperature  of  winter  ;  and  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  it  would  be  well  to  top-dress  such  pastures  with  some  material 
that  would  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  vitality  of  the  young  of  the 
liver- worm.  Considering  the  terrible  losses  it  causes  to  farmers  and  flock- 
masters,  surely  it  niust  be  worth  while  making  an  effort  to  exterminate  it. 
Intelligence  and  determination  would  achieve  this  object.  The  number  of 
contaminated  pastures  in  this  country  must  be  immense,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  widespread  havoc  that  has  occurred  recently,  and  the  absence  of  care 
m  admitting  newly-purchased  or  strange  sheep  on  yet  untainted  land.  The 
season  will  soon  be  nigh  when  contamination  will  be  repeated,  and  probably 
extended.  Precautions  should  therefore  commence  with  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  contamination,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  destruction  of  the  eggs 
of  the  distoma  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  sheep  excrement,  and -also 

that  of  cows,  should  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  these  of  harbouring  the 
distoma. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  all  these  parasitic  diseases  will  be 
looked  upon  as  we  now  view  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  Lung  Plague,  Rinder- 
pest,  and  other  like  contagious  disorders.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  such  maladies  as  “  Hoose,’’  “  Gid,”  and  “  Rot,”  and  those 
contagious  scourges  just  enumerated.  Microscopical  germs  produce  the 
latter,  and  they  are  conveyed  into  the  body  by  the  food,  air,  or  water  the 
animals  consume.  The  worms  which  cause  the  symptoms  of  “  Hoose,”  “Gid,” 
and  Rot  ”  are  not  so  minute,  perhaps,  but  they  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
are  controlled  by  the  same  laws.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  insist  upon  parasitic 
disorders  being  looked  upon  and  treated  as  contagious  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  until  this  truth  is  fully  recognised,  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  them, 
complain  of  the  ravages  they  commit.  We  now  know  sufficient 
habits  of  these  worms  to  combat  them  successfully,  and  to 
annihilate  them  ;  and  it  only  needs  enlightened,  unanimous,  and  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  sheep-owners,  graziers,  and  shepherds,  to  free  their 
flocks  from  such  pernicious  plagues. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  OF  CATTLE,  FROM  A  CONTAGIOUS  POINT 

OF  VIEW* 

BY  VETERINARY-SURGEON  ALBERT,  SCHWERTE,  GERMANY. 

“  Is  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  detrimental  to  human  health?”  This 
question  was  tolerably  accurately  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  scmn- 
tific  experiments  made  by  Gerlach,  and  published  in  his  Archtv  (band  i., 
heft  i.,  for  1875).  Even  up  to  the  present  day  veterinary  surgeons  are 
divided  in  their  opinion  upon  this  matter,  some  being  for,  others  against,  the 

correctness  of  Gerlach’s  view.  .  •  r  •  • 

This  controversy  being  started,  naturally  brought  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  as  a  result,  difficulty  in  the  enforcing  of  the  sanitary  and  police 
regulations  relating  to  this  disease.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  a  special 
stimulus  to  its  study  through  observation  and  experiment.  But  3-fter  all, 
the  results  of  this  study  are  not  great,  when  we  think  of  what  has  been 

attempted  during  flve  years.  ^ 

Experimental  infection  has  divulged  nothing  of  any  consequence  relative 
to  the  •  causes  of  the  disease.  Although  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
private  and  national  prosperity,  yet  it  is  of  little  value  in  solving  the 
question  raised  by  Gerlach.  The  discovery  of  the  cause  is  undoubtedly  a 
difficult  question  ;  the  chronic  character  of  Tuberculosis,  its  concea.led  and 
stealthy  course,  the  frequent  changes  in  a  herd  from  buying  and  selling,  and 
the  many  other  pernicious  influences  which  come  under  observation,  all  tend 
to  prevent  full  elucidation,  or  at  least  to  render  such  observations  very  in¬ 
complete.  Besides  these  apparent  obstacles,  we  find  a  mass  of  others  viz., 
the  tenacity  and  continuance  of  the  disease,  which  paralyses  the  endeavours 
of  veterinary  surgeons  in  practice  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  field  we  have  for 
observation.  Such  investigation  can  only  show  us  the  course  and  slow 
extension  of  this  disease  from  one  animal  to  another. 

The  only  known  cause  of  Tuberculosis  is  its  capability  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  All  the  others  found  in  our  text-books 
(such  as  acidity  of  the  digestive  canal,  etc.)  are  simply  hypotheses.  _  But  this 
hereditability  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  extension  of  the 
malady,  nor  does  it  explain  its  presence  in  cowsheds  where  breeding  is  not 
carried  on,  or  where  the  young  stock  are  obtained  from^  other  sources.  In 
such  places  other  causes  must  be  at  work,  and  the  main  one  is  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  disease  from  one  animal  to  another.  If  in  a  cowshed  there 
is  present  an  animal  having  the  disease,  in  a  situation  and  condition  favour¬ 
able  for  transmitting  it,  then  the  disease  will  spread  to  all  other  animals  in 
that  shed,  if  they  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  And  this  will  account, 
to  a  great  extent,  for  the  fact  that  Tuberculosis  only  appears  in  stall-fed 
animals,  and  that  animals  occupying  certain  sheds  are  most  frequently  affected. 

Of  all  the  various  metamorphoses  met  with  in  Tuberculosis,  that  of 
caseation  and  caseous  degeneration  are  most  common.  ^  The  expired  air 
from  a  lung  affected  with  caseous  tubercle  is  infectious,  if  inspired  by  other 
creatures.  This  opinion  has  been  arrived  at,  not  from  one,  but  from  a  large 
number  of  observations  ;  though,  to  save  time  and  space,  I  will  record  four 
only,  since  the  symptoms  in  all  were  very  similar. 

I  will  first  remark,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it  may  appear  to  the 
reader  as  though  a  pause  in  the  appearance  of  the  disease  took  place 
between  observations  1.  and  IL,  but  it  was  not  so.  Therefore  I  have 
only  recorded  observation  L,  because  it  offered  the  longest  period  for 
investigating  its  cause,  and  so  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
the  healthy  progeny  for  a  long  time. 

*  Translated  from  the  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkimde  unci  Vielizuchi,  Nos.  30 
and  31,  July,  1800,  by  G.  A.  B. 
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ObservaHo7t  1. — At  the  time  when  the  views  of  veterinary  authorities  upon 
the  genesis  of  Tuberculosis  not  only  differed,  but  were  also  so  misty  and 
obscure  that  they  neither  served  as  a  guide  nor  a  rule  for  practitioners, 
it  was  at  this  time  (1848),  I  say  (when  I  was  a  newly-fledged  veterinary 
surgeon),  that  I  was  asked  to  treat  a  farmer’s  herd  suffering  from  Tubercu¬ 
losis.  The  disease  had  caused  great  losses  in  this  herd  for  many  years. 

There  were  ten  milch  cows,  one  bull,  and  four  calves  on  the  farm  ;  out  of 
which  three  cows  and  a  bull  were  sold  and  slaughtered  yr  arly,  these  being 
replaced  by  breeding  four  calves.  The  three  cows  sold,  however,  did  not 
always  belong  to  the  same  class,  inasmuch  as  they  frequently  belonged  to 
different  years’  breeding  :  for  instance,  in  one  year  they  were  two  or  three- 
year-old  animals,  in  another  aged  cows,  whilst  in  a  third  it  might  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  these.  This,  of  course,  was  regulated  by  the  market  prices  of  the 
various  animals  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  hence  there  were  to  be  found  on  this 
small  farm  animals  of  two,  six,  and  twelve  years  of  age.  When  first  examined  by 
me,  there  were  two  of  these  old  animals  had  rough  coughs  and  quick  respira¬ 
tion.  Since  I  knew  that  Tuberculosis  existed  in  the  herd,  I  had  no  hesitation 
in  advising  the  owner  to  sell  both  these  animals  as  quickly  as  possible, 
although  the  symptoms  were  so  slight.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  both  were 
(in  the  spring,  1849)  P^t  in  a  meadow  in  good  condition.  But  when  they 
were  killed  in  the  autumn,  they  were  found  to  be  affected  with  Tuberculosis  ; 
consequently  the  butcher  (vendee)  sued  the  seller  (vendor),  and  the  latter  con¬ 
sidered  the  breeder  should  be  responsible  for  the  loss.  Therefore  all  three 
persons  were  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  situation.  They  finally 
shared  the  loss  between  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I,  as  a  young  and  zealous  practitioner,  studied  the  flora 
of  the  whole  farm,  and  learnt  that  Tuberculosis  was  produced  from  Scrophu- 
losis,  and  this  from  acidity  of  the  chyle  ( Spinola^s  spez.  Pathologic  tmd 
Therapie^  page  1692),  therefore  I  endeavoured  to  withhold  from  the  animals 
all  food  in  which  I  thought  there  was  an  atom  of  acid.  Moreover,  a  suitable 
dose  of  Aqua  calcis  was  added  to  the  drinking-water,  which  was  given  fresh 
every  day.  A  portion  of  the  pasturage  was  thoroughly  drained,  and  the 
weather  watched  when  the  animals  should  be  turned  upon  it ;  in  fact,  all 
possible  precautions  as  to  the  malady,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
extended  at  that  time,  were  put  into  execution. 

These  regulations  were  conscientiously  carried  out  for  a  year  ;  but  as 
symptoms  of  the  malady  again  showed  themselves,  they  were  discontinued, 
and  in  their  stead  a  prophylactic,  based  upon  the  infectious  theory  of  the 
disease,  was  substituted.  The  four  calves  bred  during  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ears  were  sold,  and  others  were  bought  in  their  place  from  healthy 
animals. 

During  the  year  (1851)  two  other  cows  of  the  old  herd  were  found  coughing, 
and  they  gradually  showed  an  unhealthy  and  emaciated  appearance.  An 
endeavour  was  made  to  fatten  them  ;  one  became  half-fat,  the  other  made 
no  progress  at  all.  The  first  was  sold  to  a  slaughterman  (Aassehldchtcr), 
the  second  was  killed  for  my  examination.  The  obduction  showed  nodules 
on  the  pleura,  and  caseous  patches  in  the  liver,  and  marked  tuberculous 
changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  Up  to  this  time  the  four  calves  had  been 
kept  separated  from  the  main  herd,  but  as  their  standing  was  required  for  four 
new  ones,  they  were  (in  the  spring  of  1852)  removed  into  the  larger  shed 
with  the  older  animals.  They  remained  apparently  healthy  until  the  spring 
of  1854  (viz.,  at  three  years  old),  when  one  of  them  commenced  to  cough. 
This  cough,  which  was  at  first  insignificant,  became,  after  the  animal  calved, 
very  much  increased  ;  during  the  summer  it  disappeared  to  a  minimum,  but 
in  the  following  autumn  returned  with  even  greater  violence,  and  continued 
so  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1855  the  animal  was  turned  into  a 
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pasture,  and  was  taken  up  very  fat  the  following  autumn,  but  when  killed  all 
the  serous  membranes  lining  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were 
covered  with  small  nodules. 

There  was  only  one  cow  of  the  old  herd  now  remaining,  which  we  will  call 
A,  and  which  had  been  for  three  years,  1852  to  185 5,  standing  near  the  above- 
mentioned  animal ;  all  the  other  animals  had  from  time  to  time  been  sold 
off.  This  cow  had  been  coughing  for  a  long  time,  although  not  the  slightest 
disturbance  was  recognised  in  her  general  health,  and  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  contagion  ;  so  it  remained,  since  it  was  the  favourite 
of  the  wife’s,  for  years  between  the  newly-purchased  young  animals.  The 
offspring  of  this  cow  began  sooner  or  later  to  cough  and  to  show  signs  of  its 
effects  upon  the  system,  and  from  the  constant  changes  of  situation  the 
animals  were  subjected  to,  during  the  various  periods  of  milking  or  preg¬ 
nancy,  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  year  before  all  the  animals  in  the  shed 
were  coughing  as  bad  as  the  original  herd. 

What  with  buying  fresh  animals  from  a  new  stock,  and  the  very  gradual 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  old,  we  were  nearly  nine  years  before  the  last 
cow.  A,  of  tha  old  stock  was  fattened  and  sold  to  be  killed,  and  an  opportunity 
given  for  examining  its  carcase. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  cow  was  destroyed  on  December  22nd,  1856, 
and  the  ^ost-7nortein  revealed  twenty-three  large  and  several  small  nodules 
in  the  lungs.  Twelve  of  the  large  ones  were  calcified,  nine  caseous,  and 
two  softened.  One  of  the  latter  was  situated  on  the  superior  border  of  the 
right  lung  ;  its  contents  had  perforated  a  large  bronchus  and  plugged  it  up. 
The  lobule  behind  this  had  collapsed  and  was  impervious  to  air,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  the  largest  nodules. 

The  bronchial  glands  were  very  much  enlarged,  and  in  their  centres  a 
number  of  grey  and  caseous  degenerated  tuberculous  patches  were  seen. 
The  mesenteric  glands,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities, 
were  free  from  nodules. 

The  results  and  experience  I  obtained  during  these  nine  years  upon  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  disease,  led  me  to  infer  that  it  was  possible,  and  indeed  extremely 
probable,  that  Tuberculosis  was  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another  ; 
although  at  that  time  of  day,  I  could  scarcely  permit  myself  to  believe  such 
a  bold  proposition,  much  less  publish  it.  Still,  I  ventured  to  communicate 
the  fact  to  the  owner,  and  advised  him  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  stock  and 
replace  them  by  new  ones.  After  this  advice,  however,  my  services  were  no 
longer  required,  and  a  quack  was  engaged  in  my  stead.  Whether  the  disease 
disappeared  under  his  treatment,  or  whether  it  still  exists  in  the  stable,  I 
cannot  say  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  during  the  year  1878  a  cow  which  came  from 
that  stable  was  killed,  and  the  flesh  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food  on 
account  of  extensive  Tuberculosis. 

Observation  II. — Farmer  N.  had  a  herd  of  twenty -four  to  twenty-six  head 
of  cattle.  In  1864  he  bought  a  calf,  the  mother  of  which  died  a  year  afterwards 
of  Tuberculosis.  This  calf,  after  its  second  year,  did  not  seem  to  thrive  and 
grow  as  it  had  previously  done  ;  its  head  and  neck  were  small  and  long,  and 
its  bones  were  soft,  so  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  animal  gave  one  the 
impression  that  it  was  in  a  hectic  condition.  The  owner  lost  all  interest  in 
it,  although  it  remained  in  his  stable  until  the  autumn  of  1869,  when  it  was 
killed.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  (1869-70)  several  of  the  other  animals 
began  to  cough — two  of  them,  which  we  will  call  A  and  B,  so  badly  that 
the  owner  consulted  me  about  them. 

I  found  the  whole  herd  in  good  condition,  and  during  my  visit  the  two 
animals  above-mentioned  only  coughed  once.  On  auscultating  A,  I  found 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  left  lung  there  was  a  whistling  sound  during  in¬ 
spiration  to  be  heard,  which,  of  course,  might  be  due  to  various  causes.  I 
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may  mention  that  at  this  time  I  had  not  heard  of  the  death  dind  posi-mortcm 
appearances  found  in  the  calf  above-mentioned. 

The  cough  remained  in  this  and  other  animals  during  the  winter  and  the 
following  summer.  In  the  winter  (1870-71)  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
farmer  were  coughing,  with  the  exception  of  the  yearlings  and  calves,  which 
were  kept  in  another  building.  In  the  spring  of  1871  both  the  cows  A  and 
B  were  so  emaciated  that  they  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  obduction  showed 
caseous  Pneumonia  and  tubercular  infiltration,  also  isolated  nodules  on  the 
pleura,  while  the  bronchial  glands  were  enlarged,  and  infiltrated  with  the  same 
material.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  learnt,  by  questioning  the  owner,  of 
the  death  of  the  first  calf,  and  also  that  its  thoracic  organs  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  the  cows’  before  us.  Therefore,  from  my  previous  experience 
in  observation  I.  (and  many  similar  not  mentioned),  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  was  affected  with  Tuberculosis,  except 
the  yearlings  and  calves.  And  my  advice  to  the  owner  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  But  this  was  easier  said  than  done, 
without  great  sacrifice  to  the  owner,  not  only  respecting  the  actual  sale  of 
the  animals,  but  also  with  regard  to  manuring  and  cultivating  the  land,*  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  little  but  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  such 
a  step  could  be  taken.  Upon  second  thought,  however,  the  farmer  contrived 
to  provide  stabling  and  meadows — completely  separated  from  the  others — 
for  some  fresh  animals.  This  circumstance  prevented  my  advice  to  get  rid 
of  the  diseased  ones  being  carried  out,  and  as  the  symptoms  apparently 
subsided  in  some  of  them,  the  necessity  for  so  doing  was  in  time  forgotten, 
or  at  any  rate  neglected,  and  there  are  still  some  of  the  cows  on  the  farm, 
and  the  disease  is  also  still  there. 

During  this  long  period  (1864-71)  nineteen  animals  have  succumbed  to 
the  malady.  The  post-mortem  examinations  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  always  present  similar  lesions  ;  in  one  case  only  I  found  a  nodule  on 
the  borc’er  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  tissue  of  the  epiglottidean  glands  infil¬ 
trated  with  tuberculous  material.  During  life  this  animal  showed  difficulty 
in  breathing  and  swallowing. 

Observation  III. — I  was  requested  by  M.  to  visit  a  sick  cow  in  the  spring 
of  1873.  The  patient  was  bred  by  the  owner,  and  was  seven  years  old  ; 
another  cow,  standing  by  its  side,  was  bought  two  years  previously.  The 
sick  animal  stood  with  depressed  head  and  outstretched  neck,  and  coughed 
frequently,  especially  whilst  eating.  She  was  emaciated,  although  she  ate 
tolerably  well.  During  inspiration  there  was  a  rough  sound  emitted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  larynx,  from  which  I  inferred  there  must  be  something 
acting  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  glottis,  but  nothing  could  be  detected 
by  external  manipulation.  I  considered  it  was  due  to  an  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis,  and  treated  the  case  for 
such.  This,  as  well  as  all  other  methods  of  treatment,  were,  however,  useless. 
After  repeatedly  visiting  the  shed,  it  struck  me  that  the  other  cow  was  also 
coughing,  and  upon  inquiry,  the  owner  informed  me  that  he  bought  this 
animal  two  years  back  from  Butcher  R.  Then  I  recognized  the  animal  as 
that  which  Farmer  N.  (observation  II.)  had  sold  to  a  butcher  expressly  to 
kill.  Upon  auscultating  this  animal,  I  detected  several  consolidated  patches 
in  the  lungs,  although  there  was  no  difficulty  in  respiration  nor  any  signs 
of  malnutrition  present.  As  both  cows  were  insured,  and  the  one  with  the 
diseased  larynx  did  not  improve,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  wasting,  I  advised 
that  the  inspector  for  the  insurance  office  should  be  called,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  related  to  him.  The  result  of  this  interview  was,  that  the 
cow  with  the  diseased  larynx  should  be  destroyed  at  once  and  the  owner 
*  Cattle  being  used  in  Germany  for  this  purpose. 
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remunerated  by  the  company  ;  the  other  was  to  be  fattened  and  sold.  But 
this  settlement  depended  upon  whether  the  diseased  lungs  of  this  cow  pre¬ 
vented  its  fattening  or  not.  This  was  accepted  by  the  owner,  and  the  cow 
was  destroyed,  when  the  following  pathological  changes  were  discovered. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  was  thickened  and 
covered  with  tenacious  mucus,  which,  when  removed,  brought  to  view  a 
reddened  surface  the  size  of  a  two-shilling  piece,  punctated  by  a  greyish 
infdtration.  When  cut  into,  and  the  mucous  membrane  removed  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cartilage,  this  infiltration  was  found  to  be  situated  in 
the  submucosa,  and  the  vessels  were  greatly  distended.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  mucous  membrane  was  normal.  In  the  lungs 
several  nodules — varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  greyish  colour 
— were  found  immediately  under  the  pleura.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  was  infiltrated  with  a  greyish-white  infiltrate.  Bronchial  glands  were 
enlarged  and  contained  grey  nodules.  In  the  liver  there  was  a  cavity  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  filled  with  thick  caseous  fluid.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  affected. 

From  the  result  of  post-mortem  and  my  previous  experience  with 
Tuberculosis,  I  advised  the  owner  not  to  place  any  fresh  animals  with  the 
other  animal,  especially  as  it  was  summer-time,  and  the  warmth  would  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  of  infection. 

The  other  cow  was  quickly  dried,  and  in  July  was  put  in  a  grass  field,  and 
removed  in  the  autumn  quite  fat.  It  was  sold  for  slaughter,  and  when  opened 
I  found  more  nodules  on  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  thoracic, abdominal, 
and  pelvic  cavities  than  I  had  ever  witnessed  before  or  since.  Both  the  bron¬ 
chial  and  mesenteric  glands  were  extremely  large,  and  contained  grey  and 
yellowish  masses  of  tubercle.  The  lungs  contained  several  rather  soft  or 
caseous  degenerated  patches  of  various  sizes,  also  signs  of  local  inflammation 
and  collapse,  etc. 

Observation  IV, — A  farmer  who  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  animals 
of  various  ages  on  his  farm,  called  me  in  to  see  a  cow  that  had  been  ill  fora 
long  time.  I  found  the  cow  emaciated,  the  hair  dull  and  rough,  respirations 
25  per  minute  and  difficult,  seldom  lay  down,  and  grunted  when  lying  down 
and  getting  up,  appetite  diminished,  only  coughed  now  and  then,  and  the 
pulse  73  per  minute.  On  auscultating  the  right  lung,  I  detected  a  portion 
(about  the  size  of  a  saucer)  impervious,  and  in  the  left  one  several  small 
points  which  showed  diminution  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  owner  in¬ 
formed  me  the  cow  had  been  in  his  possession  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
that  she  had  had  the  cough  for  at  least  twelve  months,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  of  much  consequence,  as  the  one  next  to  her  had  had  a  similar  cough 
ever  since  he  bought  her  two  years  ago,  without  affecting  her  health  in  the 
least.  (I  will  name  this  cow  D.)  The  cow  standing  on  the  other  side  of  D 
also  had  a  cough,  but  was  a  remarkably  good  animal. 

As  I  had  all  the  symptoms  of  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  before  me,  I 
closely  cross-questioned  the  owner,  and  he  informed  me  that  when  he  bought 
the  cow  from  the  dealer,  two  years  ago,  she  had  a  cough. 

On  February  2nd  the  first-named  cow  died  suddenly.  I  found  by  post- 
mortein  examination  that  the  left  lung  contained  several  caseous  patches  the 
size  of  pigeons’  eggs,  and  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  there  was  a 
cavern  (containing  fluid)  opening  into  a  bronchus.  The  sudden  death  was  no 
doubt  due  to  asphyxia.  The  posterior  apex  of  this  lung  had  collapsed.  Caseous 
material  was  also  found  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
enlarged,  and  nodules  were  present  on  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  peritoneum. 

After  this  examination,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  malady 
cow  D  and  its  neighbour  were  suffering  from.  Although,  after  several  exami¬ 
nations,  I  could  not  detect  any  whistling  sound  in  the  lung,  and  the  other  only 
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couo-hed  occasionally,  still  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  caution  the  owner  as 
to  the  dano-er  the  other  animals  were  being  subjected  to.  He  was  anxious 
to  eliminate  the  disease  from  his  herd,  but  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was 
(Treat  especially  as  the  condition  of  both  the  diseased  animal  and  the  healthy 
h2id  remained  the  same  for  months.  This  made  him  doubt  the  correctness 
of  my  prognosis. 

The  next  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  (1877)  passed  by  whhout 
any  tidings  of  the  health  of  this  herd  reaching  me  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1877 
one  of  these  animals  was  killed  for  the  consumption  of  the  family,  and  found 
to  be  suffering  from  Tuberculosis  j  therefore  I  was  asked  to  examine  it.  In 
the  rio-ht  lung  there  was  a  caseous  patch,  and  several  in  the  liver  and  spleen ; 
the  peritoneum  of  the  right  side  was  studded  with  several  grey  nodules. 
When  I  examined  the  herd,  I  not  only  found  the  two  cows  above-mentioned 
couo-hing,  but  three  others.  Upon  auscultating  one  of  them,  I  found  the 
normal  vesicular  murmur  had  disappeared  at  the  lower  border  of  the  left  lung, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  whistling  tone.  Cow  D  and  her  neighbour  remained 
much  the  same.  As  the  custom  of  keeping  the  milking  cows  separated/rom 
the  pre^rnant  ones  existed  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  sheds,  the  animals 
were  necessarily  constantly  changing  their  stalls  in  that  shed.  On  March 
1 8th  1878,  a  three-year-old  cow  became  ill  soon  after  plving.  It  refused  food, 
its  hair  was  rough  and  unhealthy-looking,  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits,  coughed 
frequently,  mucous  membranes  pale.  Respiration  and  respiratory  murmur 
normal.  At  my  request  this  animal  was  destroyed  at  once,  and  the  following 
patholoffical  changes  presented  themselves  upon  post-mortem  examination. 
A  few  nodules  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  several  on  the  right 
half  of  the  peritoneum  and  on  the  border  of  the  liver,  the  mesenteric  glands 
very  much  enlarged,  indurater^,  and  studded  with  tuberculous  material ; 
bronchial  glands  -normal.  In  the  meantime  the  owner  had  died,  and  I  again 
implored  the  widow  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  animals  ;  this  was  done,  in 
the  autumn  of  1878.  The  cow  D,  which  had  always  enjoyed  good  health, 
was  fattened,  and  was  the  last  to  be  sold  ;  it  was  killed  on  November  loth, 
1878.  In  the  lungs  I  found,  pretty  evenly  distributed,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
caseous  patches  about  the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs.  One  of  the  nodules,  situated 
in  the  superior  border  of  the  anterior  lobe,  was  evidently  the  starting-point 
of  an  extensive  infiltration  extending  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  lobe.  The 
bronchial  glands  were  somewhat  enlarged ;  otherwise  the  thoracic  and  abdo¬ 
minal  cavities  were  free  from  nodules. 

This  stable  has  since  been  cleaned,  disinfected,  etc.,  and  the  newly-pur¬ 
chased  stock  remain  perfectly  healthy.  ,  ^ 

The  milk  of  these  cows  had  been  used  for  human  consumption  until 
March  i8th,  1878;  after  this  it  was  given  to  the  pigs  (unboiled).  About  May 
the  woman  noticed  that  the  four  to  five-months-old  pigs  began  to  waste. 
One  of  the  animals  died,  then  another,  and  after  a  few  weeks  a  third,  so  she 

called  me  in  to  examine  it.  a  i.  r  *-u 

I  found  the  pig  emaciated,  stunted,  and  pot-bellied.  At  the  root  oi  the 

aorta  there  were  two  grey  tubercles  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  and  about  ty 
grains  of  clear  serum  in  the  pericardial  sac.  Bronchial  glands  and  lunga 
were  healthy.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  all  enlarged,  and  contained 
tuberculous  material.  Two  nodules  the  size  of  hazel-nuts  were  f^urm  f  ^ 
liver.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  two  remaining  pigs  of  this  litter 
died  with  similar  symptoms.  Another  litter,  a  little  older,  remained  ^Pl^‘ 
rently  healthy,  and  were  fattened  and  killed  the  following  winter.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  killed  and  opened,  and  found  that  the  spleen 
contained  a  caseous  mass,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged  and  con¬ 
tained  grey  tubercles.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  others,  but  the 
owner  informed  me  that  they  were  healthy. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  “  LOUPING-ILL ”  OF  SHEEP? 

[What  must  be  a  very  mysterious  ovine  disorder,  has  long  been  prevalent,  it  would 
appear,  more  especially  in  the  border  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  “  Louping-ill  ”  (jumping  or  trembling  disease),  and  prevails 
more  severely  in  some  parts  than  others.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  all  or  none  of  which  may  operate  in  its  production;  but  its  pathology  is 
perhaps  as  obscure  now  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  its  causation  is 
as  little  known.  From  the  best  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  its 
symptoms,  one  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusitm  that  it  is  the  German  “  Lahmungs- 
krankheit  ”  or  “  Traberkrankheit  ”  (  Tabes  dorsalis,  Hy  dr  or achis.  Myelomalacia 
ovis) — a  sheep  malady  well  described  by  our  colleagues  in  Germany.  But  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  cases  reported  to  be  those 
of  Louping-ill  are  really  that  malady  at  all;  indeed,  we  are  assured  by  an 
excellent  observer.  Dr.  Brydon,  of  Hawick,  who  has  studied  the  diseases  of 
sheep  for  many  years,  that  every  ovine  disorder — Pneumonia,  Pericarditis,  Menin¬ 
gitis,  Enteritis— in  fact,  every  itis — receives  this  convenient  designation.  The 
following  report,  presented  to  the  Teviotdale  Farmers’  Club,  and  we  believe 
drawn  up  by  Captain  Lockhart,  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  is  of 
much  interest  as  a  summary  of  what  is  known  at  present  of  this  multiform 
scourge,  which  should  certainly  receive  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  with 
regard  to  etiology,  pathology  and  prophylaxis.] 

When  the  question  of  Louping-ill  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
club,  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  a  series  of  questions  was  drawn  up  and  circulated 
throughout  the  district  and  elsewhere  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Professor 
Walley  and  a  few  others,  the  replies  were  all  from  correspondents  withiri 
the  district,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  information  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  replies  received  were  carefully  summarised 
by  Mr.  Aitchison,  Brieryhill,  and  discussions  were  held  on  March  6th  and 
April  4th,  1879,  with  the  result  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  try  and 
investigate  further  the  cause  of  Louping-ill  and  Braxy,  and  they  now  beg  to 
report  as  follows  : — 

Through  the  kindness  of  numerous  correspondents  we  have  ascertained 
that  Louping-ill  or  Tremblmg  (which,  as  far  as  our  information  goes,  seems  to 
be  the  same  disease)  prevails  in  the  following  districts. 

In  Scotland. 

Berwickshire. — There  are  occasional  cases  in  the  Lammermuirs,  but  they 
are  rare. 

Roxburghshire. — The  disease  is  unknown  in  the  Cheviots  proper,  but 
prevails  extensively  in  all  the  western  and  upper  parts  of  the  country. 

Selkirkshire. — More  or  less  throughout  the  hill  districts. 

Peeblesshire. — More  or  less  throughout  the  hill  districts. 

Dumfriesshire. — In  Nithsdale — On  the  west  side  of  the  Nith  for  some  ten 
miles  south  from  the  boundary  with  Ayrshire.  The  east  side  of  the  valley 
is  only  slightly  affected.  In  Annandale — In  the  parishes  of  Kirkmichael 
and  Wamphray,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  In  Eskdale — From  the 
middle  of  the  parish  of  Eskdalemuir  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Langholm, 
being  worse  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley. 

Galloway. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle-Douglas. 

Ayrshire — South — On  the  south  side  of  the  Stinchar,  in  the  parishes  of 
Barr,  Colmonnel,  and  Dailly  ;  also  slightly  in  the  parishes  of  Ballintrae  and 
Ochiltree. 

Lanarkshire. — Upper  Ward — The  disease  does  not  prevail  to  any  extent. 

Argyleshire.  Skye  and  other  Islands. 

Inverness-shire. — The  western  portion. 
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Engla7id. 

NortJmmberland. — At  the  head  of  Reedwater,  Tynedale,  and  Tarsit  Burn, 

Cumberland. — In  the  report  on  prize  farms  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  1880,  p.  579,  the  writer,  in  reporting  on  Mr.  Mounsey’s 
farm,  High  Lorton,  states  that  he  lost  nine  or  ten  ewes  from  a  complaint  to 
which  The  Fells  are  subject,  described  to  him  as  a  form  of  Enteric  Fever, 
called  Louphig-ill  in  Scotland. 

Devonshire. — There  would  seem  to  be  a  disease  in  this  county  with  very 
similar  symptoms  to  our  Louping-ill. 

There  may  be  other  districts  from  which  we  have  not  received  information. 

It  is  extremely  arbitrary  in  its  character,  and  may  be  very  bad  on  one  part 
of  a  farm  and  not  on  another  ;  or  on  one  side  of  a  burn  or  dyke,  while  the 
other  side  may  be  free — to  all  outward  appearance  there  being  no  difference 
in  soil  or  herbage.  One  hirsel  may  have  it,  another  not,  though  the  sheep 
may  meet  night  and  morning  on  the  bare  hillside. 

Though  there  are  occasional  outbreaks  in  the  autumn,  the  prevailing  time 
for  the  disease  is  from  April  to  June,  during  which  time  sheep,  and  especially 
lambs,  are  very  subject  to  it.  Cattle  that  are  put  out  on  hill  pastures  at  that 
time  of  the  year  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  also  pigs  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that 
poultry  even,  and  winged  game,  are  not  exempt. 

Most  observers  agree  in  thinking  that  stock  are  more  subject  to  the  disease 
on  dry,  benty  bog  or  fogged-up  pasture,  though  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  say 
that  one  part  of  a  farm  is  more  liable  than  another. 

In  order  to  make  our  report  as  complete  as  possible,  as  well  as  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  disease,  we  quote  the 
following  description  of  the  symptoms. 

Spooner,  in  his  work  on  sheep,  p.  199,  under  the  heading  “Louping-ill,” 
states  that  “It  seems  more  peculiar  as  an  epidemic  to  North  Britain  than 
to  England,  for  in  the  latter  country  it  hasjnot  been  described  by  any  writer.” 

He  gives  a  description  of  the  disease  by  Fair,  taken  from  the  8th  vol.  of 
the  Veterinarian,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — “  On  the  animals 
being  slightly  attacked  there  is  an  evident  falling  off  in  condition,  and  a  dull, 
heavy  appearance,  with  deadness  of  coat.  There  is  a  loss  of  power  in  one 
or  more  limbs,  and  sometimes  of  a  whole  side,  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
animal,  as  if  struck  with  Palsy,  or  Tetanus,  of  both  which  diseases,  as  well  as 
Apoplexy,  it  seems  to  participate  in  no  slight  degree  ;  the  head  and  neck 
being  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack,  con¬ 
vulsively  or  spasmodically  contracted  or  drawn  towards  the  shoulders  or 
back,  with  a  violent  tremor  or  constriction  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  endanger 
suffocation  when  any  liquid,  however  small  the  quantity,  is  attempted  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  stomach.  This  is  also  much  retarded,  or  prevented  from 
being  accomplished  by  a  convulsive  and  spasmodic  locking  of  the  jaw,  a 
frothy  saliva  being  at  the  same  time  emitted  from  the  mouth,  more  especially 
when  the  convulsive  fits  have  come  on,  which,  in  severe  cases,  frequently 
takes  place  from  once  to  twice  every  five  minutes,  accompanied  by  a  very 
laborious  and  quick  respiration.  The  hurried  breathing,  however,  subsides 
altogether  as  soon  as  the  fit  has  terminated.  In  this  state  the  animal  will 
remain  for  hours  or  days,  and  if  he  does  not  rally  from  it,  death  sooner  or 

later  ensues .  Some  few  instances,  however,  have  occurred  among 

my  flock,  when  they  have  most  unexpectedly  recovered  ;  and  in  other  cases 
they  have  for  a  length  of  time  dragged  a  seemingly  powerless  hind  leg  behind 
them,  and  the  left  leg  oftener  than  the  right  one.  When  this,  however,  takes 
place,  the  limb  still  remains  cold  and  dead  for  a  time,  in  despite  of  the  use  of 
friction  or  stimulants.  If  it  is  a  fore  leg  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  the  sheep 
gets  on  its  feet  again,  for  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s,  or  even  of  a  hen’s 
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egg,  filled  with  pus  or  ichor,  to  appear.  On  being  punctured  it  presently 
subsides  and  is  lost.  These  abscesses  usually  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  joints,  but  sometimes  about  the  arms,  the  brisket,  or  any  neighbouring 
part  of  the  body.  Other  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  a  wild,  excited  ap¬ 
pearance  on  being  approached  by  a  man,  dog,  or  any  other  animal,  and  even 
by  one  of  their  own  species  ;  a  champing  or  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  while  yet  on  their  legs,  accompanied  by  vertigo  and 

delirium,  also  the  assuming  of  a  rotatory  or  side-long  motion .  In 

this  complaint  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  great  appearance  of  sickness, 
the  animal  exhibits  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  mingled  with  debility  ;  he 
trembles  and  tosses  his  limbs  about,  as  if  enduring  great  pam.  At  this  time 
there  is  also  less  of  involuntary  tremor  and  convulsive  twitchings  than  at 
other  stages  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  seat  of  the  complaint  was 

in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera .  In  fact,  the_  disease  does 

occasionally  assume  so  many  different  forms,  although  each  is  more  or  less 
connected  and  allied  with  the  other,  that  the  most  skilful  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioners  may  for  a  while  be  puzzled  to  say  whether  it  is  most  akin  to  Tetanus, 

Apoplexy,  or  Palsy.”  ^ 

Gamgee,  in  vol.  ii  of  Our  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease,  p.  5^3? 
under  the  heading  Louping-ill,  or  Hydro-rachitis  in  Sheep,  states  as  the 
result  of  investigation  by  Professor  Murray,  late  of  Cirencester,  in  1862  . 

“  On  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  animal  falls  down  and  struggles  convulsively  ; 
paralysis  has  not  yet  set  in,  but  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are 
disordered,  the  limbs  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will,  but 
plunge  about  convulsively.  This  is  followed  by  a  rapidly  advancing  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  affected,  which  are  most  commonly  the  hind.  ^  The  animal 
staggers  with  the  fore  or  hind  limbs,  or  towards  the  affected  side,  but  soon 
loses  all  control  over  the  diseased  extremities,  and  is  compelled  to  maintain  a 
recumbent  position.  Being  unable  to  move  about  in  search  of  its  food,  the 
animal  becomes  weak  and  emaciated,  and  dies  in  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  days  in  the  acute  cases  to  several  months  in  the  chronic.  Consistently 
with  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  the  appetite  may  be  depraved,  although  it  is 
usually  rather  voracious,  and  after  death  the  stomach  is  often  found  to  con¬ 
tain  earthy  matters  and  hair  balls.  In  the  advanced  stages  the  urine  and 
faeces  are  often  discharged  involuntarily,  and  in  similar  circumstances 
amaurosis  and  unconsciousness  are  not  uncommon.” 

Professor  Law,  Cornell  University,  in  his  work  The  Farmer  s  yet. 
Adviser,”  p.  257,  under  the  heading  “  Hydro-rachitis,  or  Enzootic  Myelitis — 
Trembling,”  states  “  Symptoms  vary  somewhat.  Many_  lambs  appear 
paralysed  when  dropped,  either  in  the  hind  or  fore^  extremities,  or  both  j 
others  are  attacked  a  few  days  or  weeks  later.  Sometimes  the  head  or  entire 
body  is  drawn  to  one  side  by  some  spasm  ;  in  other  cases  there  is  a  spasmodic 
movement  of  the  limbs  in  progression  (Louping-ill).^  There  is  usually  much 
apparent  stupor  and  drooping  ears,  but  the  patient  is  easily  startled,  and  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  will  tumble  headlong.  A  nervous  trembling  is  frequent, 
and  there  is  tenderness  or  itching  of  the  loins  or  croup.” 

Professor  Walley,  in  reply  to  the  questions  issued  by  our  club,  states  . 

“  In  the  acute  fonn—GxtdiX.  excitement,  especially  on  being  frightened,  rush¬ 
ing  violently  about,  spasms  of  muscles,  wild  staring  eyes,  stertorous  breath¬ 
ing,  convulsions,  loss  of  consciousness.  I71  chnontc  fov^n  Emaciation, 
chronic  twitching  of  muscles  (like  St.  Vitus’  Dance),  palsy  of  two  or  more 
legs,  if  not,  uncertain,  unsteady  gait,  something  similar  to  Sturdy^  probably 
abscesses  and  sores  in  skin.” 

We  also  quote  the  following  descriptions  in  regard  to  ^ost-inortem  appear¬ 
ances.  Spooner,  p.  200,  again  quoting  Fair,  states:  “The  ^ost-mortyii 
appearances  are  the  following — There  is  for  the  most  part  a  quantity  of  thick 
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and  turbid  fluid,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  colour,  found  collected  in  the 
pleural  or  pericardiac  cavity.  When  the  animal  dies  immediately  on  being 
struck,  it  will  often  exhibit  every  appearance  of  general  inflammation.  Every 
part  vdll  be  turgid  with  blood,  but  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for 
gangrene  to  follow.  If  the  symptoms  have  not  been  violent,  but  the  animal 
lingers  for  a  considerable  time,  the  blood  will  seem  to  have  been  wasted  or 
consumed,  and  the  flesh  white.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coagulated  or 
extravasated  blood  is  often  found  on  the  brain,  and  also  in  the  cervical 
portions  of  the  vertebral  canal.” 

Gamgee  states,  p.  504,  that  “  Professor  Murray  invariably  met  with 
increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  while  Mr.  Mathewson  never  met  with 
this  condition,  but  noticed  in  some  that  the  cord  was  paler  and  softer  than 
natural.  The  cases  seen  by  the  former  were,  however,  more  acute,  extending 
only  over  a  few  days,  while  those  seen  by  the  latter  seem  to  have  extended 
over  several  weeks.  The  discrepancy  may  thus  be  partly  accounted  for — a 
part  of  the  liquid  having  become  absorbed  in  the  interval.  In  some  lambs 
killed  shortly  after  the  onset  of  this  malady  we  have  found  no  great  increased 
vascularity  of  the  membranes  covering  the  cord,  and  a  thicker  or  more 
gelatinous  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.” 

Professor  Walley  states  he  has  not  as  yet  found  any  evidence  of  either 
organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  stomach  or  digestive  organs  ;  has  not 
made  any  analysis  ;  has  found  worms  in  the  digestive  tract. 

The  late  Professor  Goodsir  and  Mr.  Robertson,  Kelso,  made  some  investi¬ 
gations  some  years  ago,  and  were  of  opinion — ist.  That  the  symptoms 
exhibited  during  life  were  to  be  attributed  to  disease  of  the  great  nerve-centres. 
2nd,  That  the  lesions  of  the  nerve-centres  were  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  immediate  connection  with  the  brain,  and  were 
more  intimately  related  to  changes  in  the  covering  of  the  cord  than  to 
alterations  of  the  true  nerve-tissue  itself. 

Mr.  Robertson  writes  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  move  to  London,  he  fully 
intended  to  have  devoted  further  study  to  the  subject  during  the  past  season. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  Hawick,  a  member  of  our  committee,  writes  : — “  Cerebro- 
spmal  Meningitis. — The  disease  known  to  farmers  and  shepherds  as  ‘Louping- 
ill,’  or  ‘  Trembling,’  has  pathologically  interested  me  for  several  years,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  examined  many  subjects,  and  the 
result  of  these  examinations  I  here  epitomize  : — 

“  I.  About  one-half  of  the  cases  examined  were  found  not  to  have  died 
from  the  disease,  nor  to  have  suffered  from  it,  the  cause  of  death  generally 
being  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

“  2.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  Pleurisy  was  often  a  complication  in  the 
veritable  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis. 

“  3.  The  disease  is  primarily  a  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  The  serous  membranes  of  the  interior  of  the  brain  being 
at  times  also  affected  (that  is,  the  ventricles),  markedly  so  in  cases  where  the 
lung  complication  is  found. 

“4.  The  serous  membranes  of  the  body  generally  are  liable  to  be  affected. 

“  5.  The  result'of  the  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes  is  an 
effusion  of  serum  in  the  cavities  surrounding  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
This  effusion  presses  upon,  and  so  paralyses  the  nerves  arising  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  part.  The  congestion  where  most  marked  in  the  brain  givesrise 
to  more  sudden  death  ;  when  in  the  lumbar  region,  to  paralysis  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  extremities.  Excitement  is  the  result  of  congestion  without  effusion, 

“6.  When  the  disease  is  chronic,  softening  of  the  cord  is  the  result,  and  this 
is  permanent  paralysis,  or  death. 

“  7.  The  paralysis  is  bilateral  ;  when  unilateral  there  is  a  complication.’’ 

We  are  given  to  understand  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott 
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of  Lethan,  some  investigations  were  made  a  good  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Finlay  Dun,  but  we  have  not  had  access  to  any  records  of  his  inquiries.  _ 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  assigned,  such  as  overstocking,  poverty,  in- 
breeding,  barren  east  winds,  indigestion  from  eating  withered  grass,  ergot, 
and  ticks. 

Spooner,  p.  201,  still  quoting  Fair,  states  ; —  .  ,  , 

“  Louping-ill  is  not  only  endemic,  or  confined,  to  particular  localities  or 
districts,  but  often  more  widely  extended  and  epidemic.  Its  contagiousness 
is  doubtful,  but  it  is  a  periodical  disease.  The  usual  time  of  its  appearance 
in  hill-sheep  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  during  whicii 
months  it  commits  great  ravages,  both  among  ewes  and  lambs,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  often  lost,  and  in  some  seasons  con¬ 
siderably  more.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  spring  being 
late  or  early.  When  the  grass  comes  rapidly  to  a  full  bite,  the  apoplectic 

attacks  are  most  frequent  and  fatal .  There  is  little  or  no  Louping-il 

during  the  autumn  or  winter  months.  The  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  are  the  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it,  although  in  the  montas  o 
April  and  May,  after  a  severe  winter,  they  rarely  are  so.  .  .  .  .  It  the 
months  of  April  and  May  are  mild,  Jess_  of  the  disease  prevails  ;  but  it  we 
have  cold  and  sleety  easterly  winds,  it  will  be  more  frequent.  easterly, 

frosty  winds  in  April  and  May  are  also  productive  of  Louping-ill  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

Spooner  also  gives  a  description  of  the  disease  by  Hogg,  under  the  terms 
Thwartil-ill,  Trembling,  or  Loupmg-ill.  He  differs  from  Fair  m  thmk^ing  the 
disease  attributable  to  overstocking  and  poverty,  and  considers  they  are 
more  liable  “  in  dry  frosty  seasons,  when  the  spring  is  hard  and  severe.  .  . 
This  distemper  is  peculiar  to  dry  soils,  and  prevails  in  dry,  barren  springs, 
when  the  wind  settles  in  the  east.  If  the  sheep  are  in  good^  condition,  mey 
are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  take  it ;  but  if  they  are  either  low  in  body,  or  the 
wind  has  a  tendency  to  centre  easterly,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
use  the  flocks  gently.” 

Gamgee  s'.ates : —  .  ,  ,  j  rvu 

“The  causes  of  this  malady  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  They  aie 

doubtless  intimately  connected  with  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  consequent  modifications  of  the  grasses  and  water  on  which  the  ammals 
subsist.  These  causes  are  aggravated  by  exposure,  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  all  such  influences  as  reduce  the  general  stamina  of  the 
animals.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Mathewson  remarks— ‘  It  is  curious  also  to 
notice  the  influence  that  cultivation  sometimes  has  on  this  disease.  On  those 
southern  exposed  farms  (referring  to  those  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed) 
I  have  already  instanced,  that  before  they  were  cultivated  to  the  extent  they 
now  are,  and  while  mostly  lying  in  rough  pasture,  the  disease,  I  have  been 
told  was  not  more  common  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is 
only  since  all  the  low-lying  and  rich  land  has  been  torn  up  by  the  plough  and 
improved  that  it  occurs  to  such  fatal  extent.  Here  I  must  explain  that  since 
these  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  land,  and  sufficient  turnips  and 
artificial  grasses  raised,  the  sheep  are  brought  from  the  hills  or  unimproved 
portion  of  the  farm,  and  folded  on  turnips  during  the  winter,  and  are  subse¬ 
quently  kept  in  the  young  grass  fields  till  after  the  lambing  season.  True, 
a  o-ood  many  lambs  may  die  while  in  the  parks  ;  but  the  old  sheep  are  sel- 
d(^  affected  till  they  are  driven  to  the  hills  or  to  the  rough  natural  pasture. 
On  some  farms  cattle  and  pigs  are  affected  as  well  as  the  sheep,  and  toe 
pastures  can  only  be  safely  grazed  by  horses.  Mr.  Mathewson  looks  upon 
it  as  entirely  due  to  coarse  grasses  grown  on  certain  soils,  adding  that  on 
some  farms  that  have  admitted  of  being  entirely  cultivated  the  disease  hag 
almost  totally  disappeared,  lambs  only  being  liable,  and  that  to  an  incon. 
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siderable  extent’  On  many  farms  it  will  attack  animals  in  good  condition, 
but  in  all  cases  thin  and  ill-conditioned  animals  form  the  majority  of  its 
victims.  Want  of  proper  food,  cold,  and  wet  are  the  chief  exciting  causes.” 

Professor  Walley  states  : — 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
as  peculiarities  of  soil  and  pastures,  geographically,  chemically,  and  geologi¬ 
cally  ;  barometrical  and  thermometrical  influences,  debility  from  breeding 
in,  impaired  constitution  from  exposure  and  bad  management  in  early  life, 
the  ravages  of  external  and  internal  parasites,  the  kind  of  manure  or  top¬ 
dressing  used,  and  the  moist  condition  of  the  herbage  generally,  heavy 
stocking  as  a  rule  except  in  the  case  of  a  rapid  growth  of  grass),  and 
wet  land  are  more  productive  of  the  disease  than  the  reverse  conditions. 
Cold  wet  seasons  are  most  prolific  of  the  disease,  and  increase  its  malignity. 
East  and  north-east  winds  predispose  and  assist  in  the  production  of 
disease,  and  in  any  case  excite  the  development  of  its  manifestations  or 
hasten  its  invasion.” 

Professor  Law  states,  p.  257  : — 

“  The  true  cause  of  this  affection  is  unknown,  but  it  has  prevailed,  especially 
on  newly-limed  land  which  has  undergone  a  great  temporary  increase  of 
fertility.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  its  prevalence  is  circumscribed  by  the 
windings  of  a  river  (Tweed)  and  without  any  ostensible  cause  ;  or  it  is  fatal 
on  one  slope  (south)  of  a  hill,  while  the  opposite  escapes  ;  or  again,  it  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  richest  table  lands.  It  attacks  mainly  lambs,  or  sheep  under 
years  old,  and  proves  very  fatal,  often  destroying  the  entire  offspring  of  the 
year.” 

With  reference  to  the  above,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  disease  pre¬ 
vailing  on  newly-limed  land  has  any  affinity  with  Louping-ill.  It  exists  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  are  informed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh  and 
Gordon  ;  but  it  only  occurs  on  breaking  up  and  liming  thin,  poor  moorland, 
and  is  known  hereabout  by  the  name  of  “  Swing-back.” 

There  is,  however,  another  disease  amongst  lambs,  which  prevails  pretty 
extensively  in  this  district,  known  locally  as  “  Grass-ill.”  It  attacks  lambs 
when  they  first  begin  to  eat  grass.  A  good  many  die  from  it  annually,  and 
it  is  most  prevalent  on  those  farms  liable  to  Louping-ill. 

The  answers  from  farmers  and  shepherds  show  a  pretty  general  concensus 
of  opinion  that  heavy  stocking  tends  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  that  it  is 
generally  associated  with  a  cold,  barren  season,  and  the  wind  peculiarly  in 
the  east. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  cases  of  so-called  “  Louping-ill  ”  may  be 
caused  solely  by  indigestion,  either  from  over-eating,  or  eating  indigestible  or 
withered  grasses  ;  but  the  coarse  and  withered  grasses  exist  on  farms  free 
from  disease  as  well  as  on  those  subject  to  it.  Yet  on  the  sound  farms 
cases  of  even  Indigestion  are  rare,  so  that  this  cause,  even  with  the  predis¬ 
posing  agents  of  poverty,  exposure,  etc.,  would  not  account  for  more  than  a 
fractional  number  of  the  cases  of  “  Louping-ill”  on  farms  subject  to  it. 

Being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there  could  be  anything  in  the  grasses 
or  herbage  of  a  poisonous  or  injurious  nature,  your  committee  asked  Mr. 
Andrew  Brotherston,  Kelso,  a  skilled  and  practical  botanist,  to  examine 
several  farms,  and  his  report  is  herewith  appended  (A).  On  his  first  visit  in 
early  summer  of  last  year,  he  was  struck  with  the  coarseness  and  roughness 
of  the  hill  pastures  as  compared  with  the  Cheviots,  and  it  at  once  occurred 
to  him  that  ergot  or  some  other  poisonous  fungoid  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  ;  and  on  again  visiting  the  same  farms  later,  when  the  grasses  were 
in  flower,  he  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  very  much 
ergotised. 

The  baneful  effects  of  ergot  have  been  long  known,  and  have  been  pointed 
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out  by  many  authorities,  especially  in  causing  abortion  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  flockmasters  have  been  cautioned  against  allowing  grass  to  come  to 
seed  too  freely,  or  putting  stock  amongst  grass  when  allowed  to  flower.  In 
addition  to  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Brotherston  in  his  report,  we  make 
the  following  quotations,  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  At  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Congress,  held  in  Cirencester  on  June  4th,  1880  (reported  in 
the  Cojniiry  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  ior  July)  Professor  Buckman  gave  a 
very  important  address  on  “  The  Natural  History  of  Meadows  and  Pastures 
in  connection  with  the  Diseases  of  Animals,”  urging  the  necessity  of  observ¬ 
ing  every  plant,  and  noting  that  when  any  decadence  was  perceptible, 
there  a  greater  amount  of  bad  or  rougher  kinds  of  grasses  or  plants  would 
make  their  appearance,  and  pointing  out  how  much  pastures_  were  benefited 
by  top-dressing.  He  also  remarked  that  not  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to 
parasitic  plants,  instancing  ergot  as  one  of  them,  and  its  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  abortion,  and  saying  it  was  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  investigated, 
and  he  was  not  quite  certain  that  animals  are  not  occasionally  killed  by 
taking  too  much  ergot. 

Professor  Mayer  also  made  some  important  remarks  on  the  same  subject, 
stating  with  regard  to  “  Staggers,”  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  third 
stomach  rendered  it  particularly  liable  to  disease  when  any  astringent  sub¬ 
stance  was  pertaken  of,  such  as  the  leaves  of  black  willow^  and  that  other 
plants  had  the  same  effect.  The  disease  caused  a  very  severe  kind  of  con¬ 
stipation  which  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove.  The  stomachs  of 
ruminants  contained  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  when  congested  it  was 
very  difficult  to  remove.  He  alluded  to  “  Moor  Evil  ”  or  “  Wood  Evil,”  which 
entirely  arose  from  the  animals  partaking  of  vegetable  substances  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  which  produced  inflammation  of  the  whole  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  very  fatal.  He  knew  cases  in  which 
farmers  could  not  turn  out  their  stock  until  these  grasses  were  cut  down.  He 
then  said  there  was  another  affection  of  the  limbs  and  bowels  known  as 

Louping-ill,”  the  cause  of  which  had  been  rather  obscure,  but  was  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  sheep  and  lambs  feeding  on  ergotised  grasses.  He  had  no 
doubt  Professor  Buckman  had  had  his  attention  called  to  the  investigations 
now  going  on  in  Scotland  where  it  had  been  taken  up  by  one  of  the  farmers’ 
clubs,  and  a  botanical  gentleman  had  been  sent  to  examine  into  the  pastures 
and  meadows  where  the  sheep  had  been  feeding  ;  a  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  ergotised  grasses  had  been  found,  which  were  unknown  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  ergot  before,  and  these  had  no  doubt  caused  this  paralytic  affection, 
which  in  some  cases  had  proved  fatal.  Further  investigations  were  going 
on,  and  he  trusted  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
these  ergotised  grasses,  and  obtain  others  more  beneficial. 

In  reference  to  ergotism.  Professor  Law  states,  p.  63  “  From  time  imme¬ 

morial,  animals  and  men  have  suffered  from  eating  the  cereal  grains 
which  have  been  attacked  with  ergot.  This  was  especially  the  case  when 
agriculture  was  in  its  infancy,  for  then  a  damp  cloudy  season  would 
cause  this  affection  to  spread  after  the  manner  of  a  plague.  The  same 
holds  still  to  a  less  extent ;  and  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  the  old,  not 
only  the  ergot,  but  even  the  smut  of  maize  will  bring  about  untoward 
effects.  These  results  may  be  divided  into  three  categories  according  as  the 
poison  acts  on  the  brain,  producing  convulsions,  paralysis,  or  profound 
lethargy  ;  on  the  womb,  tending  to  abortion  ;  or  on  the  extremities,  causing 
dry  gangrene.  Symptoms  of  the  nervous  form — unsteady  gait,  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  lie  down  and  to  remain  in  a  torpid  state,  little  conscious  of  what 
is  passing  around,  loss  of  lustre  of  hair  or  feathers,  coldness  of  skin,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  dul  ness  of  the  special  senses,  mark  the  early 
stages.  This  may  go  on  to  paralysis  or  deep  lethargy  without  any  active 
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nervous  excitement.  Or  paroxysms  supervene,  during  which  the  special 
senses  become  more  acute,  the  animal  very  excitable  and  twitching  of  the 
muscles  or  spasms,  like  those  of  lockjaw  or  Epilepsy,  convulse  the  patient. 
Then  there  is  a  relapse  into  the  former  stupor  and  drowsiness  with  palsy  of 
the  hind  limbs,  or  knuckling  forward  at  the  fetlocks.  Death  may  ensue  in 
a  few  hours  or  days,  or  the  affection  may  become  chronic,  the  patient  re¬ 
maining  with  variable  appetite,  but  getting  no  good  of  his  food,  with 
spasms  of  the  pharynx,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea ;  he  usually  passes  off  in  a 
convulsion.” 

A  practical  confirmation  of  the  above  is  given  by  a  correspondent  who 
was  several  years  in  New  Zealand,  and  who  states  that — “We  are  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  general  evils  which  home  flocks  are  heir  to.  How¬ 
ever,  curiously  enough,  we  are,  in  dry  siwiiners^  a  good  deal  troubled 
with  attacks  in  sheep,  assuming  almost  the  same  symptoms  as  you 
describe  for  your  “  Louping-ill.”  Such  attacks  always  prevailed  amongst 
sheep  in  English  grass  paddocks  ;  and  for  long  we  were  completely  puzzled 
as  to  the  cause,  until  we  discovered  that  it  was  the  effect  of  stock  eating 
ers^ot  on  the  rye-grass  seed.  We  afterwards  discovered  that  the  ergot  had 
also  spread  to  some  of  the  native  grasses.  Sheep  under  the  influence  of 
ergot  will  take  to  all  appearance  a  fit  if  disturbed  or  made  to  run,  and  even 
if  moved  gently  will  stagger  about  like  a  drunken  man.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  thousand  sheep  in  one  of  our  paddocks  that  we  could  not  remove  out 
of  the  field  except  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  giving  them  any  amount 
of  time.  I  have  heard  of  sheep  having  to  be  carted  out  of  the  field,  as  they 
would  not  drive,  and  the  owner  was  afraid  of  losing  them.  We  generally 
leave  them  completely  undisturbed  when  we  find  them  affected,  as  even 
riding  through  the  paddock  causes  several  of  them  to  tumble  over.  I  don’t 
remember  ever  seeing  any  sheep  paralysed  permanently.” 

Mr.  Robertson,  Kelso,  writes  : — “  When  Mr.  Brotherston,  of  Kelso,  told 
me  that  he  intended  making  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  grasses  of 
some  farms  in  Upper  Teviotdale,  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  ‘  Louping-ill,’  I  indicated  to  him  that  in  all  probability 
if  the  cause  was  dietetic — which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is — the  factor  in 
its  production  must  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  condition  of  the  individual 
plants  and  grasses,  than  in  any  difference  of  variety  or  species.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  to  me  the  ergotised  grasses  he  had  found  in  the  different  farms 
visited  ;  and  hearing  the  extent  to  which  this  diseased  condition  existed,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  regard  ‘Louping-ill’  as  a  form  or  mode  of  manifes¬ 
tation  of  ‘  Spasmodic  Ergotism  ’  was^  not  an  unnatural  supposition.” 

On  this  point  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks  : — “  I  have  considered  the  several 
theories  relating  to  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  ergot  theory  is  the  most  plausible.  The  action  of  ergot  upon  blood-vessels 
is  to  contract  them.  This  contraction,  however,  can  only  exist  for  a  limited 
time,  to  be  followed  by  relaxation,  following  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 
A  similar  example  is  seen  in  the  arms  of  the  blacksmith,  which  for  a  time, 
owing  to  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  is  rendered  very  strong.  Continue  this 
exercise  too  long,  and  paralysis  is  the  result.  Similarly,  the  ergot  being 
continued  too  long,  gives  rise,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  relaxation,  which  is 
congestion  of  the  arteries.” 

In  an  article  on  ergot  in  vol.  x.,  part  2,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England,  p.  433,  by  Wm.  Carruthers,  consulting  botanist 
to  the  society,  the  whole  life-history  is  given  as  traced  out  by  Tulasne,  and 
the  author  explains  that  at  two  different  stages  in  the  life  of  ergot,  bodies  are 
produced  which  have  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease — viz.,  the  spores 
of  the  perfect  fungus  developed  from  the  ergot,  or  the  spores  {spernmtia  or 
conidia)  from  the  early  sphacelia  state  of  the  parasite.  The  plant  is  carried 
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over  the  winter  in  a  dormant  ergot  condition.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
ergot  in  a  field  when  it  is  fully  ripe  falls  to  the  ground  during  the  operatioi^ 
of  the  harvest,  or  by  the  friction  of  the  spikes  against  each  other  through 
the  action  of  the  wind.  These  ergots  remain  in  the  ground  during  the  winter 
without  undergoing  any  change.  They  are  dormant,  like  the  seeds  of  plants, 
until  the  following  spring  or  summer,  when  they  produce  crops  of  the  perfect 
fungus  {^Claviceps  ptitpurect).  The  spores  of  the  cla/viceps  about  the 

time  that  the  cereals  come  into  flower,  and  by  the  action  of  the  wind  or 

rain  they  obtain  access  to  the  flowers .  Ergot  is  most  abundant  in 

wet  seasons,  and  in  fields  where  it  is  seen  it  has  been  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  those  parts  which  are  low  or  undrained.  •  •  •  • 

Tulasne  states  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  that  if  the  ergot  does  not 
produce  the  claviceps  during  the  first  year  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  it  loses 

its  vital  powers.  _  ^  .  j  i. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  impossible  in  Mr.  Brotherston’s  idea  that 
ergot  might  be  the  cause,  and  as  it  did  not  seem  more  improbable  that  the 
sheep  might  take  it  up  from  the  ground  in  spring,  in  the  Sclerohum  state, 
than  that  they  should  take  in  the  fluke  in  its  larva  state,  either  direct  from 
the  herbage,  or  while  still  in  the  bodies  of  snails  (as  has  been  proved,  to  be 
the  case  in  the  propagation  of  Rot),  we  determined  on  trying  an  experiment, 
and  five  hoggs  were  dosed  this  spring  with  ergot  of  rye  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Webster,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Hobkirk,  of  Broadhaugh. 
The  results  were  disappointing,  as  the  only  effect  produced^  was  scouring. 
This  one  experiment  should  not,  however,  be  held  as  conclusive,  in  the  face 
of  the  authorities  quoted  that  ergot  will  produce  other  symptoms,  as  there 
may  have  been  mistakes  in  the  mode  of  administering,  or  in  the  quantity  ;  or, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  the  ergot,  from  not  having  been  previously  tested, 
might  have  lost  some  of  its  vitality. 

In  further  prosecution  of  our  inquiries,  Mr.  Webster  was  authorised  to  move 
about  and  endeavour  to  examine  as  many  cases  as  possible,  and  his  report  is 
appended  (C). 

It  so  happened  that  as  a  rule  the  disease  was  less  virulent  this  year  than 
usual,  so  that  he  could  not  examine  as  many  cases  as  we  had  hoped,  and  was 
unable,  therefore,  to  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  In  post- 
inoytem  examinations  of  protracted  cases  he  states  “  I  found  complications, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  which,  in  my  opinion  are  the 
effects  and  not  the  cause  of  ‘  Louping-ill.’  ” 

With  reference  to  the  two  stomachs  and  contents  sent  for  analysis  to  Mr. 
Falconer  King,  he  reported  “  The  chemical  results  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  I  got  the  results,  certainly,  which  would  have  been  yielded  by 
ergot ;  but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  exactly  that  that  was  the  only  thing 
which  could  possibly  have  given  these  results.  It  looks  very  like,  though,  as 
if  ergot  were  present.” 

In  the  case  of  the  lamb  sent  in  by  Mr.  Hobkirk,  of  Broadhaugh,  Mr.  P. 
Geddes,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  made  a 
careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  and  reports  as  follows  : — “  On 
examining  a  drop  of  blood  taken  from  one  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  face 
during  the  life  of  the  animal,  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  marked  absence  of 
white  corpuscles.  After  the  animal  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 
I  examined  blood  from  the  skin,  muscles,  stomach,  intestines,  spleen,  and 
liver,  and  found  everywhere  the  same  rarity  of  white  corpuscles.  In  blood 
taken  from  the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  white  corpuscles  were  present  in 
normal  quantity.  Without  examining  the  blood  of  other  diseased  and 
healthy  animals  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  assert  that  this  scarcity  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  system  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
is  necessarily  associated  with  disease.  The  watery  effusion  in  the  neural  canal 
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contained  a  few  red  and  white  corpuscles.  I  searched  for  bacteria  with 
especial  care,  in  the  blood,  the  watery  effusion,  and  the  contents  of  the 

stomach,  but  found  nothing  of  the  kind .  lam  disposed  to  think  that 

a  thorough  search  ought  to  be  made,  not  for  ergot  only,  but  for  all  other 
fungoid  parasites  upon  the  pastures  where  the  disease  occurs,  and  should  be 
happy  to  devote  an  afternoon  to  the  inquiry.” 

Professor  Williams  writes  that  the  'post-mortem  examination  of  the  lamb 
“showed  a  gelatinous  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  evidences  of  the 
disease  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a  definite  conclusion.” 
As  to  the  appearance  of  the  blood  as  described  by  Mr.  Geddes,  he  does 
not  think  that  any  importance  should  be  attached  to  it,  as  the  second  speci¬ 
men  examined  by  him  was  quite  normal  in  appearance. 

There  was  a  delay  in  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Geddes’  letter  offering  to  assist 
in  a  botanical  search,  so  that  when  we  endeavoured  to  avail  ourselves  of 
his  proffered  help  he  had  gone  abroad  ;  but  Mr.  Brotherston  was  requested 
again  to  visit  some  of  the  farms  already  gone  over  by  him,  and  make  a 
supplementary  report  (B). 

In  reporting  the  disease  in  lambs  in  Suffolk  (alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brother¬ 
ston),  and  Dr.  Taylor’s  letter  suggesting  red  nest  as  the  cause,  the  editor  of 
The  Field,  Oct.  i6th,  1880,  adds  the  pacifying  remark  that  the  lambs  were 
also  suffering  from  Husk^  and  that  it  was  not  proved  that  any  had  died  that 
were  not  also  suffering  from  Husk.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  conclusive  case 
At  the  same  time  it  is  another  instance  showing  the  necessity  for  a  careful, 
inquiry  into  the  properties,  poisonous  or  otherwise,  of  the  parasitic  fungi  so 
common  in  our  pastures. 

With  reference  to  the  case  of  the  cow  at  Chapelhill  (alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  his  report)  this  appeared  at  first  sight  a  decided  case  of  “  doctors 
differing.”  Mr.  Webster  considered  it  a  pure  case  of  Louping-ill,  while  Mr. 
W.  Grierson,  V.S.,  Castle-Douglas,  thought  it  a  case  of  Indigestion,  caused 
by  coarse  indigestible  grasses  ;  but  then  he  seems  to  be  of  o]jinion  that  that 
is  the  soleTause  of  “  Trembling,”  and  writes  there  is  good  deal  of  “Trembling” 
in^his  district  in  the  spring  months,  when  there  are  cold  east  winds,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  in  his  opinion,  from  indigestion,  the  only  remedy  being  a  change  on 
to  young  pasture.  On  his  recommendation  some  of  the.  pastures  have  been 
limed  with  good  effect,  also  burned  ;  he  further  recommends  hand  feeding. 
He  hopes  to  give  further  study  to  the  subject  next  season. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  disease,  that  as  a  rule  ticks  are 
found  on  the  farms  liable  to  the  disease,  and  infest  the  sheep  during  exactly 
the  same  period  that  the  disease  prevails,  or  between  April  and  June,  and 
many  eminent  and  practical  farmers  and  others  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  cause  the  disease,  either  from  the  excessive  irritation  they  set  up, 
or  from  their  bites  being  poisonous. 

The  ticks  in  question  are  of  the  family  Ixodes,  or  true  ticks,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  sheep  tick,  Melophagus  ovis  or  ked,  which 
belongs  to  the  order  Diptera  or  flies,  and  is  not  really  a  tick  at  all.  ^ 

Not  very  much  appears  to  be  known  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of  the 
ticks.  They  belong  to  the  class  AraclinidcE,  or  spiders,  to  the  order  Acaridcc 
or  mites,  and  to  the  family  Ixodes. 

Some  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  handbook  on  “  Economic  Ento¬ 
mology,”  p.  185,  by  the  late  Andrew  Murray,  in  connection  with  the  collection 
at  Bethnal  Green  Museum ;  also  in  an  article  on  parasites  and  parasitic  animals, 
by  Professor  Simonds,  Royal  Vet.  College,  vol.  i,  part  i.,  page  41,  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  in  vol.  iii.,  page  234,  of 
Baron  Walckenaer’s  “Natural  History  of  Insects,”  from  which  we  have  ex¬ 
tracted  the  following  information. 

The  nostrum,  or  sucking  proboscis,  is  barbed  backwards,  which  enables 
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it  to  retain  its  hold  of  the  skin  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  endeavouring  to  remove  it 
the  proboscis  is  generally  broken  off,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  obtain  perfect 
specimens. 

There  are  several  species  of  ticks  in  this  country.  _ 

The  mission  of  the  male  is  done  as  soon  as  he  has  impregnated  the  female, 
and  nature  has  no  further  use  for  him  ;  but  the  female  has  still  to  lay  her  eggs 

and  must  therefore  be  fed,  hence —  .  j  •  i 

It  is  only  the  female  tick  that  we  find  with  the  abdomen  distended  with 
blood,  that  of  the  male  is  not  capable  of  distension.  ^  •  u  u 

They  are  provided  with  sucking  apparatus,  which  enables  them  to  live  both 
on  plants  and  animals. 

Their  habits  are  at  first  herbivorous,  as  it  is  from  the  herbage  that  they 
find  their  way  to  the  creatures  on  which  they  fix  ;  and  when  mature  they 
greedily  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  settling  on  vertebrate 
animals,  whose  blood  they  suck  instead  of  sap. 

In  this  way,  though  their  natural  habitat  is  amongst  herbage  and  foliage, 
they  can  be  carried  by  animals  from  their  proper  habitat  to  places  where  they 
live  and  propagate — for  instance,  in  dog  kennels — so  that,  as  regards  our 
British  species,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are  actually  parasitic  on  the 
animals  on  which  they  are  found,  or  that  separate  kinds  are  appropriated  to 
each  animal,  except,  probably,  in  the  case  of  bats. 

Mr.  Fred.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Econ.  Entomological  Collection  at  Beth¬ 
nal  Green  Museum,  to  whom  some  specimens  were  sent,  which  were  obtained 
^rom  Skelfhill,  has  made  out  that  there  were  two  species — Ixodes  marginata 
—  a  small  red  species,  with  broad  brown  thorax,  and  a  larger  one,  of  various 
sizes,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  small  brown  thorax — Ixodes  erinacens . 

From  the  fact  of  female  ticks,  of  so  large  a  size,  and  appare7itly  gravid^ 
beirg  found  upon  sheep,  as  well  as  the  young  tick,  both  male  and  female  of 
various  sizes,  Mr.  Moore  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  may  breed  upon  the 
sheep. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  ticks  from  Skelfhill  were  sent  by  Mr.  Brotherston 
to  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  who  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  were  Ixodes 
erinaceus  and  /.  marginatus ;  there  were  also  specimens  of  the  ked 
{inelophagus  OTis).  And  in  replying  to  Mr.  Brotherston,  he  wrote — “  I  did 
not  imagine  any  disease  would  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  an  Ixodes^  but  I  have 
known  the  general  health  of  the  animal  injured  by  the  crowds  of  ‘  ticks  ’  by 
which  it  was  infested.”  As  Mr.  Cambridge,  though  an  authority  on  ArachnidcB 
had  not  given  much  study  to  the  Acaridcs,  he  sent  on  the  specimens  to  a 
German  friend,  but  has  not  yet  heard  from  him. 

In  this  country  they  have  hitherto  been  considered  comparatively  harmless, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  large  numbers  which  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  infest  the  sheep  and  lambs,  that  the  irritation,  at  any  rate,  must  be  very 
considerable.  They  may  be  seen  in  large  clusters  completely  round  the  neck, 
as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  on  skinn  ng  carcases,  inflamed 
spots  are  irequently  found  beneath. 

There  is  as  yet,  however,  no  pfoo/thdii  such  inflammation  or  irritation  is 
sufficient  to  injure  the  spinal  cord.  Seeing  their  previous  habitat  was  in  the 
herbage  and  amongst  rough,  coarse  grasses  or  moss,  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  might  act  indirectly  as  carriers  of  vegetable  poison,  and  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kelso,  writes  “  The  co-existence  and  contemporaneous¬ 
ness  of  the  tick  with  the  condition  known  as  Louping-ill,  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  I  believe  ;  still  I  fear  we  want  further  information  and  more  facts  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  particularly  as  it  is  said  that  ticks  do  exist  jn  some 
districts  where  Louping-ill  is  unknown.  In  admitting  the  supposition  that 
the  tick  is  the  cause,  or  a  cause,  of  the  disease,  it  seems  to  be  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  present  knowledge  of  morbid  processes  in  animal  bodies,  that 
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it  should  be  regarded  rather  as  the  carrier  of  a  specific  blood  poison,  than  as 
the  active  agent  in  a  general  or  special  spinal  disturbance  from  peripheral 
nerve  irritation.” 

Prof.  Walley  writes  : — “  The  tick  has  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  actual  production  of  the  disease.  It  is  only  a  concomitant,  but 
from  the  debility  which,  when  numerous,  it  produces  it  may  act  as  a  predis¬ 
posing  and,  from  the  irritation,  as  an  exciting  cause.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Geddes,  written  while  on  the  Continent, 
he  asked  : — “  What  is  done  with  the  bodies  of  the  animals  which  die  of  the 
disease  ?  If  buried,  pray  have  some  of  the  places  marked.  You  will  see  the 
possible  utility  of  this  by  referring  to  my  account  of  Pasteur’s  researches  in 
the  recent  science  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Ce7itury. 

{To  be  continuedi) 


THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  BILL. 

We  announced  in  our  last  impression  that  the  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  domestic  animals,  by  limiting  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  to 
members  of  the  Royal  College,  will  probably  come  before  Parliament  early  this 
Session.  The  Bill  has  been  drafted  by  an  eminent  barrister,  who  has  had 
great  experience  in  this  speciality  of  the  law  ;  and  in  this  instance  he  seems 
to  have  performed  his  task  with  commendable  skill,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
copy  which  we  now  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing.  As  the  position  of 
veterinary  surgeons  is  not  well  understood  in  this  country,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  issue  a  circular,  giving  the  reasons  and  the  necessity  for 
such  a  Bill  becoming  law.  This  circular  we  also  append,  in  order  that  the 
profession  may  be  kept  me  courant  with  the  various  steps  achieved  in  this  all- 
important  movement.  Those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  desirous  of  aiding 
in  obtaining  the  Act,  by  exercising  their  influence  on  Members  of  the  Houses 
of  Lords  or  Commons,  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Draft  Bill  and 
Circular  (which  should  accompany  the  Bill)  on  application  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Veterinary  Journal,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  lo,  Red  Lion  Square.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
public  feeling  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  wonder  is  generally 
expressed  that  the  application  for  legal  protection  had  not  been  made  years 
ago. 

The  Veterinary  Medical  Act,  i88i. 

Draft  Bill. 

Whereas  by  two  several  Royal  Charters  or  Letters  Patent,  granted 
respectively  on  the  8th  day  of  March  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  23rd  August  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Her  said  Majesty,  it  was  granted,  ordained,  and  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  certain  persons  therein  named,  together  with  such 
other  persons  as  then  held  certificates  of  qualification  to  practise  as  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  granted  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  or  by  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh  respectively,  and  such  other  persons  as 
then  were  or  might  thereafter  become  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  or  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  such 
other  Veterinary  College,  corporate  or  unincorporate,  as  then  was  or  therer 
after  should  be  established  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Veterinary 
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Surgery,  whether  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which 
Her  said  Majesty  or  any  of  her  successors  should,  under  her  or  their  Sign 
Manual,  authorise  in  that  behalf,  and  should  pass  such  examination  as 
might  be  required  by  the  Orders,  Rules,  aad  Bye-laws,  which  should  be 
framed  and  confirmed  pursuant  to  the  said  first-mentioned  Royal  Charters 
or  Letters  Patent,  should,  by  virtue  of  the  said  Royal  Charter  or  Letters 
Patent,  be  members  of  and  form  one  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  by  the 
name  of  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  by  which  name  they 
should  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal ;  and  that  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Art  as  practised  by  the  members  of  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corpo¬ 
rate  should  be  thenceforth  deemed  and  taken  to  be  and  recognised  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  the  members  of  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate, 
solely  and  exclusively  of  all  other  persons  whomsoever,  should  be  deemed 
and  taken  and  recognised  to  be  members  of  the  said  profession,  or  professors 
of  the  said  art,  and  should  be  individually  known  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  or  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  And  whereas  the  said  College  is  now 
regulated  and  governed  by  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
several  Royal  Charters  or  Letters  Patent,  and  also  by  and  according  to 
certain  Bye-lav/s  made  by  the  said  College  for  its  regulations  and  better 
management,  and  whereas  a  Register  is  kept  in  which  the  Christian  and 
surname  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  said  College,  with  his  place  of 
residence  and  the  date  of  his  diploma,  are  entered  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
said  College,  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons  who  require  the  aid  of 
a  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  diseases  or  injuries 
suffered  by  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
qualified  from  unqualified  practitioners,  be  it  enacted  as  follows  : 

I —This  Act  for  all  purposes  may  be  cited  as  “  The  Veterinary  Medical 
Act,  i88i.” 

2.  — Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  falsely  pretend  tq  be  or  take  or 

use  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon,  or  any  name,  title,  addition,  or  descrip¬ 
tion  implying  that  he  is  a  Professor  or  Practitioner  of  the  said  Veterinary 
Art,  or  that  he  is  registered  as  a  Member  of  the  said  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  that  he  has 
received  any  Diploma,  Certificate,  or  Authority  from  the  said  College  authori¬ 
sing  or  entitling  him  to  act  as  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  upon  a  summary  conviction 
for  any  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  or  to  be 

imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding 

3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  for  the  time  being,  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  several  Royal  Charters  or  Letters  Patent  and  the  said 
Bye-laws,  to  keep  the  Register  as  correct  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
said  Royal  Charter  or  Letters  Patent  and  the  said  Bye-laws,  and  to  erase  the 
names  of  registered  persons  who  shall  have  died,  or  of  those  ordered  to  be 
erased  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  addresses  or 
qualifications  of  the  persons  registered  ;  and  to  enable  the  said  Registrar  for 
the  time  being  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  write  a  letter  to  any  registered  person,  addressed  to  him  according  to 
his  address  on  the  Register,  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ceased  to  practise  or 
has  changed  his  residence  ;  and  if  no  answer  shall  be  returned  to  such  letter 
within  the  period  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  sending  of  the  letter,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  Register,  provided 
always  that  the  same  may  be  restored  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  should  they  think  fit  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect. 

4.  — The  Registrar  for  the  time  being  shall,  in  every  year,  cause  tq  be 
printed,  published,  and  sold,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Council,  a 
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correct  Register  of  the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
surnames,  with  the  respective  Residences,  and  Medical  Titles,  Diplomas, 
and  Qualifications,  with  the  dates  thereof,  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the 
Register  as  existing  on  the  ist  day  of  January  in  every  year,  and  such 
Register  shall  be  called  “  The  Veterinary  Medical  Register,”  and  a  copy  of 
the  Veterinary  Medical  Register  for  the  time  being,  purporting  to  be  so 
printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  Courts  and  before 
all  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  others  that  the  persons  therein  specified  are 
Registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Royal  Charters  or  Letters 
Patent  and  the  said  Bye-laws  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person 
from  such  copy  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  shall  be^  made  to  appear, 
that  such  person  is  not  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Royal  Charters  or  Letters  Patent  and  the  Bye-laws.  Provided  always  that 
in  the  case  of  any  person  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  such  copy,  a 
certified  copy  under  the  hand  of  the  Registrar  for  the  time  being  of  tl^ 
of  the  name  of  such  person  on  the  Veterinary  Medical  Register,  shall  be 
evidence  that  such  person  is  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Royal  Charters  or  Letters  Patent  and  the  Bye-laws. 

5. — In  England  offences  against  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted,  and  penalties 
under  this  Act  recovered,  and  sentences  urider  this  Act  enforced,  before  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  manner  directed  by  the  Act  of  the  Session 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter 
4^,  intituled  “  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to 
Summary  Convictions  and  Orders,”  and  any  Act  amending  the  same.  _ 

6. — In  Scotland  offences  against  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted,  and  penalties 
under  this  Act  recovered,  and  sentences  under  this  Act  enforced,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864,  or  any  other  Act  for  the 
time  being  in  force  for  the  like  purpose  in  Scotland. 

y. — In  Ireland  offences  against  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted,  and  penalties 
under  this  Act  recovered,  and  sentences  under  this  Act  enforced,  in  manner 
directed  by  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  or  any  other  Act  for  the 

time  being  in  force  for  the  like  purposes  in  Ireland.  ...  r 

8. — Any  sum  or  sums  of  money  arising  from  conviction  and  recovery  ot 
penalties  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the 

said  Council.  ,  r  t.  ^ 

9. — This  Act  shall  commence  and  take  effect  from  the  day  ot 

,  A.D.  188  . 

The  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  of  1881. 

The  designation  of  “  Veterinary  Surgeon  ”  was  not  known  in  the  English 
language  until  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  m  1791, 

when  its  graduates  were  so  styled.  _  j  .  nf 

Previous  to  this  period,  those  persons  who  mimster^ed  to  the  ailments  ot 

animals  were  known  as  “Farriers,”  “  Cow  Doctors,’  wLn 

The  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  was  always  that  conferred  upon  those  who 
studied  and  graduated  at  the  Veterinary  Schools  until  1844,  when  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
by  Royal  Charter,  and  constituted  the  only  licensing  body  m  these  kingdoms. 
It  now  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Veterinary  profession  that  the 

Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  do  to  the 

The  Charter  of  1844  has  the  following  declaration  ^nd  we  do  farther 
declare  and  grant,  that  the  Veterinary  Art  as  practised  by  the  inembers  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  be  henceforth  ^ 

be  and  recognised  as  a  profession,  and  that  the  members  of  the  said  body  potitic 
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a7ld  corporate^  SOLELY  AND  EXCLUSIVELY  OF  ALL  OTHER  PERSONS  WHOM¬ 
SOEVER,  shall  be  deemed  afid  takeii  a7id  recog7dsed  to  be  77iembers  of  the  said 
p7'ofessio7t^  or  professors  of  the  said  art^  a7id  shall  be  individually  k7iow7i  a7id 
distmguished  by  the  na77ie  or  title  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

For  many  years,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  unqualified  persons  do  not  appear  to  have  assumed  the  title  ;  but  as 
the  public  began  to  recognise  the  value  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  would 
not  readily  employ  Farriers  or  other  incompetent  persons,  these  adopted  the 
designation,  and  not  unfrequently  even  that  of  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  Charter  of  1844,  not  being  a  statutory  enactment,  was  supposed  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  prosecution  of  such  individuals  who  so  imposed  upon  the 
public,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  not  been  applied  for  until  the  present 
time.  A  bill  has,  however,  been  recently  drafted  by  an  eminent  barrister  to 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  law,  which  will  be  shortly  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In  direct  proportion  as  Veterinary  education  has  improved — as  the  expense 
of  study  has  increased  and  the  graduation  tests  become  more  severe — so  does 
the  number  of  pretenders  appear  to  have  become  augmented.  Almost  every 
student  who  is  pronounced  utterly  imcompetent  by  the  Examining  Board  of 
the  Royal  College,  and  is  consequently  rejected,  goes  into  practice  under  the 
title  of  “  Veterinary  Surgeon,’’  ‘‘  Member  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,” 
or  “Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  Besides  these  men, 
farriers,  grooms,  coachmen,  blacksmiths,  dog-dealers,  and  others  so  designate 
themselves  ;  and  these  men  are  in  nearly  every  instance  very  illiterate,  and 
quite  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  treatment  of  sick  or  lame  animals. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  title  they  have  adopted,  they  impose  upon  the  public, 
who  believe  them  to  be  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  ;  and  by  their  very  frequent  maltreatment,  these  men  not  only 
expose  those  who  employ  them  oftentimes  to  serious  loss,  but  they  also  inflict 
much  unnecessary  suffering  upon  dumb  animals.  There  are  innumerable 
instances  of  this,  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  of 
Animals  can  testify  to  many. 

On  the  score  of  humanity  to  animals  alone,  the  adoption  of  the  title  of 
Veterinary  Surgeon  or  other  misleading  designation  by  such  incompetent  and 
irresponsible  men,  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  These  persons  often  perform 
operations  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  ana¬ 
tomy  and  surgical  principles,  as  well  as  the  clumsiness  and  coarseness  of 
their  manipulation  ;  while  in  disease,  owing  to  the  absence  of  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  pathology,  as  well  as  inability  to  diagnose  the  different  mala¬ 
dies,  they  commit  serious  errors — errors  which  are  frequently  fatal  to  the  sick 
animals — from  the  adoption  of  remedies  or  the  administration  of  drugs  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  cases,  and  the  action  or  proper  quantities  of  which  these 
men  are  unacquainted  with. 

The  public  who  employ  such  persons,  having  suffered  serious  pecuniary 
loss  and  inconvenience,  naturally,  but  unfairly,  throw  the  blame  on  the 
Veterinary  profession.  As  a  consequence,  the  profession  in  turn  suffers  grave 
injury  in  reputation  from  the  misdeeds — social  as  well  as  medical — of  these 
pretenders. 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has  no  control  over  such  per¬ 
sons  ;  neither  has  it  any  redress  for  the  wrongs  it  suffers  at  their  hands. 
But  it  assumes  entire  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  members,  and  has  fixed 
a  standard  of  professional  and  general  conduct,  any  departure  from  which  is 
visited  with  reprobation  or  severe  punishment.  In  a  supplementary 
Charter  granted  in  1877,  power  is  given  to  the  Royal  College  to  remove  from 
the  Register  the  names  of  Members  who  have  misconducted  themselves. 
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“  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  shall  be  present,  and  with  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Members  so  present,  but  not  otherwise,  to  remove  the  name 
of  any  Member  from  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  said  College,  and  he 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  said  College.”  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  above  provision  cannot  apply  to  the  unqualified  persons 
referred  to. 

If  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  becomes  law,  then  the  removal  of  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  name  from  the  Register  will  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  style  himself 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  should  he  do  so,  he  will  be  liable  to  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  This  in  itself  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession, 
an  additional  safeguard  to  the  public,  as  it  will  protect  them  from  unworthy, 

though  qualified  men.  ,  , 

It  is  not  sought  in  the  Bill  to  directly  suppress  empiricism  or  quackery, 
nor  to  put  down  unqualified  men,  but  to  give  the  public  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  whom  they  employ — the  qualified  practitioner  or  the  unquahfmd 
man.  The  measure  is  therefore  a  public  one,  and  appeals  not  only  m  this 
direction  for  approval,  but  also  merits  consideration  on  the  score  of 

humanity.  . 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has  done,  and  is  now  doing  its 

utmost  to  raise  the  standard  of  Veterinary  education,  as  well  as  the  quality 

of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

There  are  four  Veterinary  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  students 
are  licensed  by-  the  Royal  College.  Every  student  before  enteiing  one  of 
these  schools  has  to  undergo  a  matriculation  examination.  On  admission  he 
is  required  to  study  for  three  years,  and  be  a  pupil  with  a  qualified  prac¬ 
titioner  for  another  year,  before  he  can  present  himself  for  final  examination 
for  his  diploma.  The  examinations  are  of  a  severe  and  searching  character, 
and  are  conducted  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 

professions.  .  .  ,  .  ,  , 

The  public  are  therefore  guaranteed  that  the  practitioner  who  is  entitled  to 

call  himself  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  an  educated  and  well-trained  man,  who 
can  be  sued  in  cases  of  neglect  or  want  of  skill,  and  who  is  also  responsible 
to  his  profession  for  his  conduct.  At  present,  from  any  one  being  at  liberty 
to  adopt  the  title,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  this  ;  consequently  there  is  im¬ 
position,  loss,  and  cruelty  to  animals.  _  j  u  i 

The  Veterinary  profession  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  protected  by  law, 
and  the  absence  of  this  protection  is  a  serious  public  evil.  People  are 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  imposition  when  ill,  by  the  Medical 

The  Medical  Act  21  and  22  Victoria,  chap.  90,  2nd  August,  1858,  en¬ 
titled,  an  Act  to  Regulate  the  Qualification  of  Practitioners  m  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  rec  tes  as  follows  : — ‘‘  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons  re¬ 
quiring  medical  aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish  qualified  from  unquali  e 
.  practitioners  ;  ”  and  clause  41  enacts  that  : — “Any  person  who  shall  wi  u  y 
and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  a  physician, 
doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  bachelor  of  medicine, 
surgeon,  general  practitioner,  or  apothecary,  or  any  name,  title,  addition  01 
description  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  re¬ 
cognised  by  law  as  a  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  licentiate  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  or  a  practitioner  in  medicine,  or  an  apothecary,  shall,  upon 
a  summary  conviction  for  any  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 

pounds.”  .  , 

Surely  dumb  animals  need  protection  from  ignorant,  perhaps  cruel  men, 

when  they  require  medical  or  surgical  treatment  1 

Unqualified  practice  in  the  profession  of  law  is  also  a  penal  offence.  JNot 
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long  ago  one  of  these  practitioners  was  prosecuted,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown^ 
by  the  Attorney- General,  Solicitor-General,  and  a  learned  junior,  before 
Baron  Pollock,  and  fined  ^50.  The  Attorney-General  observed  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  “  that  every  unqualified 
person  who  drew  certain  legal  instruments  incurred  a  penalty  ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  provision  was  a  wise  one,  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
properly  qualified  practitioners,  as  well  as  for  the  public.  It  was  very  hard 
upon  a  man  who  had  gone  through  a  long,  a  laborious,  and  an  expensive 
training,  and  who  had  thereby  duly  qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  the 
law,  that  he  should  be  subject  to  the  competition  of  those  who  were  unquali¬ 
fied,  and,  as  a  rule,  were  quite  unfit  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  legal  matters  ; 
and  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  their  legal  affairs  should  be 
transacted  by  duly  qualified  persons,  who,  in  case  of  want  ot  skill  or  negli¬ 
gence,  were  liable  to  an  action,  or  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Courts.” 
No  incompetence  appears  to  have  been  alleged  against  the  defendant  in  this 
case. 

The  securing  of  skilful  and  competent  treatment  for  our  domestic  animals 
when  diseased,  which  is  based  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific  training  in  the 
individual  entrusted  with  this  treatment,  touches  more  or  less  directly  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  every  owner  of  stock  or  possessor  of  animals  in  the 
kingdom — and  that  is  placing  the  matter  on  the  very  lowest  footing  ;  for  there 
can  be  very  few  proprietors,  even  of  such  domestic  pets  as  the  dog  and  cat, 
who  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of 
scientific  advice  and  treatment  for  them  when  suffering. 

Humanity  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  skilful  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
dumb  creatures  which  minister  so  largely  to  our  wants  and  pleasures,  and  in 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  under  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s 
sign  manual  in  1844,  this  is  recognised  where  it  is  stated  that  graduates  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  by  “their  practice,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  tend  greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
of  those  animals  entrusted  to  their  care.” 


THE  PROPOSED  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  IN  IRELAND. 

As  will  have  been  observed  from  the  notices  in  the  Journal  for  the  last  two 
months,  a  movement  has  been  instituted  in  Dublin,  having  for  its  object  the 
foundation  of  a  veterinary  school  or  college  there,  with  power  to  license. 
The  movement  is  entirely  unprofessional — z>.,  got  up  by  persons  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  profession,  and  who  appear  to  be  more  or  less  unacquainted 
with  the  position  of  veterinary  medicine  in  these  kingdoms,  or  with  the 
requirements  of  Ireland.  The  reason  why  our  colleagues  in  that  country 
were  ignored,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  fact  that  we  believe  they  are,  almost 
to  a  man,  in  opposition  to  the  project,  and  that  this  opposition  would  be  un¬ 
palatable  to  the  wire-pullers  in  the  concern.  These  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  a  Royal  Hibernian  Veterinary  College,  which  shall  teach 
students  and  license  them,  and  so  render  the  sister  island  independent  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  independence,  however,  is  rather  questionable, 
considering  that  the  persons  who  have  such  noble  aspirations  are  not 
ashamed  to  ask  Government  to  give  them  fiopoo  (some  reports  state 
fioftoo)  to  start  the  concern,  which,  like  several  other  as  fruit¬ 
less  institutions  in  that  country,  would  have  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual 
subsidy  also  furnished  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  asked  to  step  in  and  do  what  the  lack  of  independence  and 
enterprise  has  failed  to  accomplish. 

A  teaching  school  could  only  be  objected  to  in  one  way — we  may  have 
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too  many  of  them  ;  but  a  licensing  college  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  Ireland, 
and  would  certainly  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  determined  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  profession, 
have  taken  active  steps  to  neutralise  the  efforts  of  these  perhaps  well-mean¬ 
ing,  but  certainly  badly-informed  persons,  and  a  memorial  has  consequently 
been  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  “  England’s  difficulty 
is  Ireland’s  opportunity  ”  has  been  a  favourite  bye-word  with  the  disaffected 
in  that  island  ;  and  the  sad  state  of  affairs  existing  there  at  present  has,  no 
doubt,  been  taken  advantage  of  to  demand  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
Government,  to  start  what  would  in  all  probability  be  a  very  unsatisfactory 
speculation  for  Great  Britain.  Our  colleagues  in  Ireland  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  another  licensing  college  would  be  most  pernicious  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  there,  and  are  loyally  moving  to  oppose  it.  The  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  ignored  in  the  business  is  a  marked  insult  to  them,  and  one 
which  they  spiritedly  resent. 

We  trust  the  Government  will  not  be  weak,  and  yield  to  the  insensate 
demand.  Considering  that  we  have  received  no  aid — either  college  or 
schools — from  the  country,  it  will  be  indeed  strange  if  the^  request  of  a 
few  laymen  will  extort  a  large  sum  of  public  money  wherewith  to  damage 
the  profession.  The  memorial  of  the  Royal  College  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

To  His  Excellency  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Showeth, — That  the  Council  and  Members  of  the  Body  Corporate  of  the 
Veterinary  Profession  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  view  with  much  anxiety 
and  apprehension  the  application  which  has  been  made^  to  your  Excellency 
for  permission  and  Government  aid  to  establish  a  Licensing  Veterinary 
School  or  College  in  Ireland,  sincerely  believing  that  such  a  College,  if 
founded  and  with  power  conferred  to  grant  degrees  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  would  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  Veterinary  Science  m 
these  Kingdoms,  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  its  Professors  and 
Practitioners. 

That  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  another  Licensing  Veterinary 
Corporation,  inasmuch  as  by  the  Charter  granted  under  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty’s  Sign  Manual  in  1844,  it  was  ordained  that  certain  persons  therein 
indicated  by  name,  “  together  with  such  others  of  our  loving  subjects  as  now 
hold  certificates  of  qualification  to  practise  as  Veterinary  Surgeons  granted 
by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  or  by  the  Veterinary  College  m 
Edinburgh,  respectively,  and  such  other  persons  as  respectively  now  are,  and 
may  hereafter  become,  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London, 
Or  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  such  other  Veterinary 
College,  corporate  or  unincorporate,  as  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  estalffished 
for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Veterinary  Surgery,  whether  in  London  or 
elsewhere  in  our  United  Kingdom,  and  which  we,  or  our  Royal  successors, 
shall  under  our  or  their  sign  manual  authorise  in  that  behalf,  and  shall 
such  examination  as  maybe  required  by  the  orders,  rules,  and  bye-laws  which 
shall  be  framed  and  confirmed  pursuant  to  these  presents,  shall  by  virtue  of 
these  presents  be  members  of  and  form  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  etc. 
And  elsewhere  in  this  Charter,  in  alluding  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of  me 
said  Royal  College,  it  is  ordained  that  it  shall  act  and  do  ‘‘  as  any  other  body, 
politic  and  corporate,  in  our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Besides,  Annual  and  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  College  are 
directed  to  be  convened  by  advertisements  “published  in  the  London 
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Gazette,  and  in  such  two  or  more  London  and  Dublin  daily  newspapers,  and 
in  two  or  more  Edinburgh  papers,  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit.” 

That  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  intended  to  be,  and 
is  now  recognised  to  be,  the  Body  Corporate  of  the  Profession,  and  the  only 
Licensing  Veterinary  College  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  Supplementary  Charters  granted  in  the  40th  and  42nd  years  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s  reign. 

That  by  the  Supplementary  Charter,  granted  in  the  40th  year  of  Her 
Majesty’s  reign,  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  are  ordained  to  be  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  as  the 
Veterinary  Profession  in  the  three  kingdoms,  represented  by  the  Council, 

may  decide.  ,  , 

That  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  a  Board  of  Examiners,  for  the  examination  of  Students  of  the 
several  Veterinary  Schools,  and  that  sections  of  the  Board  rneet  for  this 
purpose  wherever  these  Schools  are  established,  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  and  Bye-laws  of  the  said  Royal  College. 

That  there  are  four  Veterinary  Schools  at  present  in  these  kingdoms — one 
in  London,  two  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Glasgow  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
sections  of  the  Examining  Board  assemble  in  these  cities  for  the  examination 
and  admission  into  the  Profession  of  Students  educated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Schools,  at  the  most  convenient  periods  of  the  year. 

That  neither  these  Schools,  nor  yet  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  have  been  established,*  maintained,  or  received  pecuniary  aid 
from  Government,  but  have  been  self-supporting  Institutions. 

That  the  said  Royal  College  does  not  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
Veterinary  Teaching  School  in  Ireland,  but  your  Memorialists  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remark  that  if  it  is  subsidised  by  Government  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  existing  schools  would,  and  with  great  reason,  ask  for 
pecuniary  aid. 

That  the  great  progress  in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  which  has 
been  effected  in  recent  years,  and  without  Government  assistance,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  ONE  portal  system  of  admission  to  the  Profession  ;  the 
said  Royal  College  having  been  able  to  establish  a  uniform  and  gradually 
ascending  examination  for  its  Graduates,  whereby  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  humanity  have  been  correspondingly  benefited. 

That  the  necessity  for  maintaining  this  one  portal  system  of  admission  to 
the  Veterinary  Profession  has  been  recognised  on  several  occasions  hy 
successive  Governments,  when  application  was  made  to  have  a  Licensing 
College  in  Scotland  ;  such  application  being  invariably  refused,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  were  at  one  time  two,  and  at  another  time  three, 
Schools  in  that  country. 

That  in  such  a  small  body  as  the  Veterinary  Profession,  two  or  more 
Licensing  Colleges  would  simply  mean  an  unhealthy  rivalry,  tending  to 
disunion,  to  diverging  or  antagonistic  views  with  regard  to  educational 
requirements,  to  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  Veterinary  Graduates, 
and  consequently  to  diminished  confidence  of  the  public  in  the^  Professors 
and  Practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  :  all  leading  to  public  loss  and 
inconvenience,  through  less  skilful  and  humane  treatment  of  sick  and  injured 
animals. 

That  the  Medical  Profession  is  now  moving  towards  a  ONE  portal  system 
of  Examination,  the  abuses  and  defects  attendant  on  a  number  of  Licensing 
Bodies  having  been  for  a  long  time  most  severely  felt  by  it  and  the  public. _ 

That  the  Veterinary  Profession  in  these  kingdoms,  and  especially  in 
Ireland,  while,  perhaps,  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  Vet¬ 
erinary  Teaching  School  being  established  in  Dublin,  is  unanimous  in  con- 
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demning  the  application  for  a  Licensing  College,  and  for  the  reasons  just 
stated. 

That  the  Royal  College,  being  the  Licensing  Body  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  is  willing  and  ready  to  do  its  duty,  should  Ireland  possess  a  Teaching 
School,  by  establishing  a  Section  of  its  Examining  Board  in  that  country,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  done, for  many  years  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Examiners  being  partly  or  entirely  professional  men  in  Ireland. 

That  your  Memorialists  would  most  humbly  and  respectfully  press  upon 
your  Excellency’s  consideration  the  fact  that  three  successive  Charters,  granted 
under  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s  Sign  Manual,  have  constituted  the  Body 
Corporate  of  the  Veterinary  Profession  the  sole  Licensing  Body  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  that  a  Licensing 
College  in  the  last-named  country,  while  it  would  be  a  cause  of  irreparable 
damage  to  Veterinary  Instruction  and  the  improving  condition  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  three  kingdoms,  would  place  the  Graduates  of  the  former 
College,  who  are  now  practising  in  the  sister  island,  in  an  unenviable  and 
embarrassing  position. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Excellency  to  favourably  entertain  the  urgent 
prayer  of  the  Memorialists,  that  a  Charter  for  a  Licensing  Veterinary  College 
in  Ireland  be  not  granted,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 

George  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S., 

Army  Veterinary  hispector^ 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

A.  W.  Hill,  Secretary^  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  London.  , 

December  ^i^st,  1880. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  held  January  3rd  and  4th,  the  following  students  from  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession  : — 


Mr.  Chas.  Samuel  Hunting* 

„  Edward  Chas.  Whisken 
„  Edward  Arthur  Hollingham* 
„  Ernest  Emilius  Bennett*  ... 
„  Alfred  John  Down  ... 

„  Arthur  John  Blake  ... 

„  Frank  William  Sharp 

„  Edward  Langford  . 

„  Arthur  Rogerson*  . 

),  Stephen  Edward  Holmans* 


Durham. 

Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire. 
Eastbourne. 

Poole,  Dorset. 

Bampton,  Devon. 

Wimborne,  Dorset. 
Winchcomb,  Gloucester. 
Newbury,  Berks. 

Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 

Lee  Green,  S.E. 


The  following  students  passed  their  “  Second  Examination  ”  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  5th  and  6th  January  : — 

Mr.  Frederick  Morton  Wallis.  Mr.  Alexander  Henry  Waddell.* 
Philip  Turner.  „  Frank  Joslen. 

Edward  James  Mellett.  „  Frederick  Henry  Pinkett. 

5) 


)) 

» 


5> 


Herbert  Pollard. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Bartrum.^ 


Edward  James  Sewell.* 
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The  following  passed  their  “  First  Exainination  ”  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  on  7th  and  8th  January  : — 


Mr.  Walter  Smithers. 

Chas.  Edwin  Nuthall.* 

Henry  Thomas  Pease. 

Joseph  Smith. 

Thomas  Williams. 

William  Robert  Bull.* 

Richard  Wellington  Raymond.* 


Mr.  Thomas  Graily  Hewitt. 


j) 

)> 

j) 

)> 


5) 


Arthur  Gill. 

Edward  Whitley  Baker.* 
William  James  Moses. 
Benjamin  Checkley. 

Hugh  Massy  Singleton.* 
Edward  James  Richardson. 


Thus  marked  passed  with  Great  Credit. 


PRESENTATION  TO  PROFESSOR  PRITCHARD. 

On  October  22nd,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Montague  Mostyn, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  about  a  hundred  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  their  friends,  met  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street, 
to  present  to  Professor  Pritchard,  on  his  resignation  of  the  Professorship  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  a  handsome  testimonial,  consisting 
of  a  tea  and  coffee  service,  a  diamond  pendant  for  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  a  purse 
0f;!^500. 

After  dinner  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
made  the  presentation,  to  which  Professor  Pritchard  returned  a  hearty  and 
feeling  reply. 

The  toasts  of  the  Ladies,  Visitors,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
Committee  received  due  attention. 

After  dinner  a  capital  selection  of  music,  well  rendered  by  the  gentlemen 
present,  helped  to  pass  an  enjoyable  evening. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Messrs.  R.  Eykyn,  Falcke,  Blackman,  Green  way, 
Maynard,  Jarvis,  Froud,  Willows,  Dyer,  and  Mackey. 

The  profession  was  represented  by  Professors  Axe  and  Steel ;  Messrs. 
Boughton,  W.  Clark,  M.  Clark,  Coleman,  Flanagan,  G.  South,  W.  South, 
Oatway,  W.  Barrow,  jun.,  Chesterman,  East,  Blake,  Davy,  F.  Spooner,  P. 
Spooner,  T.  G.  Batt,  E.  E.  Batt,  H.  T.  Batt,  the  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Batt,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Gibbings. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  PRIZES. 

At  the  competition  which  took  place  for  these  prizes  early  in  January,  Mr. 
R.  Rumboll  won  the  first  prize  (gold  medal  and  ^20),  Mr.  W.  J.  Malvern 
the  second  prize  (silver  medal  and  £\6)^  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Johnson  the  third 
prize  (bronze  medal  and  ;^io).  There  were  four  competitors. 


PRIZE  FOR  THE  BEST  ORIGINAL  PAPER  ON  THE  HORSE 
DISEASE  OF  INDIA  KNOWN  AS  “  PARAPLEGIA.” 

The  following  notification  is  published  in  the  last  Gazette  of  India  : —  ^ 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  sanction  a  prize  of 
rupees  200  for  the  best  original  paper  upon  the  disease  of  the  horse  com¬ 
monly  known  in  India  and  Burmah  as  “Kumree”or  “  Windstroke,”  and 
technically  known  as  “  Paraplegia.” 

The  following  are  the  conditions  for  the  guidance  of  intending  com¬ 
petitors  : — 
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1.  Competition  to  be  open. 

2.  The  prize  essay  to  become  the  property  of  Government. 

3.  Each  paper  to  bear  the  “  norn  de  phmie  ”  only  of  the  author,  who  will 
place  his  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  his  no7n  de phcnie’''^ 
written  thereon. 

4.  Papers  to  reach  the  Office  of  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  India, 
Simla,  by  the  ist  October,  1881. 

5.  Besides  discussing  the  geographical  distribution  of  “  Paraplegia,”  its 
character,  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  \txxdvsidX\QiriS,^ post-mortem  appearances, 
pathological  anatomy,  immunity,  mortality,  curative  and  preventive  measures, 
the  attention  of  competitors  is  specially  directed  to  the  consideration  of 
local  influences,  altitude,  climate,  seasons  and  their  changes,  particularly  in 
connection  with  their  influences  upon  vegetation,  grass  and  grain,  forages 
especially. 


LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars 
Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  December  17th,  1880.  Wm.  Dacre,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Present — T.  A.  Dollar,  London  ;  Messrs.  C.  Stephenson  and  G.  Elphick, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  T.  Greaves,  R.  Reynolds. 
W.  Whittle,  C.  W.  Elam,  W.  Woods,  G.  Darwell,  J.  B.  Polding,  A. 
Briggs,  J.  Bunnell,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  E.  Faulkner,  A.  Lawson,  L.  Pallin, 
W.  Leather,  J.  Lambert,  T.  Hopkin,  A.  Prescott,  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  SecreFary 
read  a  letter  from  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  acknowledging  with 
thanks  the  honour  in  electing  him  an  honorary  associate  of  this  society. 

Letters  were  received  from  Messrs.  S.  F.  Fallding,  A.  Darwell,  M.  Naylor, 
and  D.  Dudgeon  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  Whittle  nominated,  as  member  of  this  Association,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Elam,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  “Penal 
Act.” 

In  petitioning  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to 
make  application  to  Parliament  for  a  Penal  Act,  the  Committee  respectfully 
suggest  the  following  reasons  as  the  most  important  in  justification  of  the 
appeal. 

Firstly,  Oil  the  grounds  of  equity  and  precedent.  The  Charter  granted 
to  the  profession  in  the  year  1844  provides  “  That  the  veterinary  art  as 
practised  by  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  be 
henceforth  deemed  and  taken  to  be  and  recognised  as  a  profession,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  solely  and  exclusively  of 
all  other  persons  whomsoever,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  and  recognised  to 
be  members  of  the  said  profession,  or  professors  of  the  said  art,  and  shall  be 
individually  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  or  title  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.” 

This  declaration  clearly  sets  forth  that  members  of  the  body  corporate  have 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  but  nowhere, 
either  in  the  Charter  of  1844,  or  in  any  subsequent 'supplemental  charter,  is 
there  any  provision  made  to  render  the  usurpation  of  the  title  of  veterinary 
surgeon  by  unqualified  persons  a  penal  offence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sole  right  to  the  said  title  is  granted  to  members  of  the 
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profession,  the  Committee  respectfully  urge  that,  in  common  fairness,  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  to  give  the  profession  power  whereby  the  assumption  of  the  title 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  veterinary  in  any  form  whatsoever,  by  unqualified 
persons  may  be  prevented. 

The  obtainment  of  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  entails  a  long  period  of  study,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money,  in  addition  to  undergoing  several  examinations,  the  Committee  there¬ 
fore  consider  it  a  great  grievance  that  illiterate  men,  and  others  possessing 
not  the  least  qualification,  can  and  do  style  themselves  veterinary  surgeons, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  scientific  and  moral  reputation  of  the  profession,  and 
that  this  pilfering  of  the  title  is  unpunishable  by  law. 

As  a  precedent,  the  Committee  cite  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  Under  this 
Act  any  person  wilfully  and  falsely  making  use  of  the  title  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon  of  any  description,  implying  that  he  is  a  duly  qualified  and  regis¬ 
tered  medical  practitioner,  shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction  for  any  such 
offence,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20.  It  is  an  Act  similar  to  this  that  the 
profession  desires  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 

Secondly,  On  the  ground  of  protection  to  the  piihlic.  It  would  be  useless 
to  assert  that  a  Penal  Act  would  prevent  certain  persons  of  the  public  from 
employing  unqualified  men,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  placing  the  general 
public  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
employing  legally  qualified  practitioners. 

Thirdly,  On  the  grotmd  of  humanity  to  animals.  This  reason  to  some 
may  appear  trivial.  Instances  of  malpractice  on  the  part  of  unqualified  per¬ 
sons,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  valuable  animals,  have  been  recorded,  as  have 
also  instances  of  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  in  the  performance  of 
ordinary  operations. 

The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that,  before  going  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  feeling  of  the  entire  profession  ought  to  be  sounded,  as  internal 
dissension  would  be  more  likely  to  render  the  appeal  unsuccessful  than  op¬ 
position  from  without.  To  this  end  they  recommend  the  agitation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  at  the  meetings  of  the  various  veterinary  medical 
associations,  the  petitioning  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  interviewing  of  members  of  Parliament  by  deputations  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  adoption  of  any  other  means  by  which  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  profession  is  alive  to  its  own  interests. 

In  drawing  up  the  above  report,  the  Committee  were  actuated  by  the  desire 
to  be  brief ;  they  consequently  feel  that  many  points  have  been  untouched, 
notably  the  one  as  to  the  extent  it  is  desirable  and  advisable  to  ask  for  the 
Act  to  be  retrospective.  This  will  require  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  WOODROFFE  Hill,  of  Wolverhampton,  then  read  an  interesting 
and  lengthy  paper,  termed  “  Observations  on  Health,  Disease,  and  Lame¬ 
ness,”  the  discussion  of  which  was  adjourned  until  the  next  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  Mr.  Hill  for  his 
admirable  paper. 

Mr.  Clement  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  then  read  a  paper 
upon  “  The  Veterinary  Topics  of  the  Day  ” — for  particulars  of  which  see 
Veterinary  Journal,  Nos.  January  and  February,  1881 — as  read  before 
the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  after  which  a  very 
animated  discussion  arose,  Mr.  Stephenson  being  almost  alone  in  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Penal  Act.  All  members  and  friends  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Act  was  very  necessary,  and  (if  obtained)  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public  and  the  veterinary  profession  generally,  if  properly 
carried  out. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr.  Stephenson  for  his  kindness  in 
coming  so  far  to  read  his  paper  before  this  society. 
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Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dollar  seconded  the  resolution,  “That 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  a  member 
of  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  represent  this 
Association.”  Carried  most  unanimously. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  proposed,  and  Mr.  Greaves  seconded  Mr.  Alexander 
Lawson  as  President.  Carried. 

Mr.  T.  Hopkin  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  seconded  Mr. 
E.  Faulkner  as  Treasurer.  Carried.  Mr.  Samuel  Locke  was  re-elected 
Secretary.  Messrs.  W.  Dacre,  T.  Hopkin,  and  W.  A.  Taylor  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  office-bearers  closed  the 
proceedings.  Samuel  Locke,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  last  week  in  the  London 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  when  the  proceedings_,were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
by  reason  of  a  presentation  and  complimentary  dinner  to  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Kelso,  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Horse  Pathology  in 
the  Royal  College,  London.  At  the  business  meeting,  which  preceded  the 
dinner  and  presentation,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  Baird,  of  the 
Clyde  Street  College,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendance. 

Election  of  Office-Bearers, 

Mr.  Edward  Rutherford  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association.^  Pro" 
fessor  M’Fadyean,  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Association  for 
some  years,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year  ; 
Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Black,  Howgate  ;  and  Mr.  Dalling, 
Bathgate,  as  Vice-Presidents ;  and  Mr.  John  Young,  East  Calder,  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Proposed  Co7t^ress  of  Veterinary  Siirgeons. 

Professor  Walley,  who  acted  as  Secretary  in  the  absence,  from  illness,  of 
Professor  M’Fadyean,  read  a  communication  from  Professor  Steele,  of 
London,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  congress  of  British  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
in  order  to  consider  matters  of  professional  and  public  interest,  such  as  the 
examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness,  veterinary  empiricism,  professional 
etiquette,  and  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  in  their  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Greenock,  as  a  member  of  the  originating  committee, 
explained  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  when  it  was  sufficiently  matured  they  would  obtain 
every  assistance  from  the  members  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  C.  Cunningham,  Slateford,  asked  if  it  was  intended  to  confine  the 
congress  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  invite  Continental  veterinary  surgeons  to 
attend  it  ;  if  the  latter,  he  thought  the  matters  proposed  for  discussion  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  their  attendance. 

Messrs.  R.  Rutherford,  Baird,  and  Walley  approved  of  the  idea,  and 
individually  promised  their  support,  the  latter  stating  that  he  would  give 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  at  their  next  meeting,  when  it  had  received 
more  mature  consideration,  and  hoped  this  would  for  the  present  meet  the 
views  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  those  who  w'ere  working  with  him. 
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Mr.  Robinson  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  and  thanked  the  members  for 
their  promise  of  support. 

Discussion  07i  a  Vm'iety  of  Subjects. 

Professor  Walley  placed  upon  the  table  for  inspection  his  new  compound 
ecraseur,  bistoury,  forceps,  etc.,  objects  of  interest  which  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  admiration.  Professor  Walley  thereafter  exhibited  to  the 
members — (i)  specimens  of  ergoted  rye-grass  which  he  had  gathered  on  Leith 
Links  a  month  previously,  and  remarked  that  the  matter  had  attained  some 
importance  of  late  in  reference  to  “  Louping-ill”  in  sheep,  of  which  disease  it 
was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  cause.  Without  entering  into  the  general 
question,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  conclusions  which  had  been 
arrived  at  by  one  or  two  investigators  were  not  borne  out  by  facts,  nor  even 
by  theories,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  us  to  accept  them  without  con¬ 
siderable  reservation.  It  was  not,  he  observed,  usual  to  see  much  ergot  after 
such  a  summer  as  that  of  1880,  and  he  should  watch  with  interest  the  effects 
of  the  winter  storms  upon  the  grass.  (2)  A  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
salivary  concretions  from  the  parotid  duct  of  ahorse.  Some  of  these  were  as 
large  as  a  walnut  and  were  only  a  few  of  a  very  large  number.  They  were 
presented  to  Professor  Walley  by  the  Messrs.  Mavor,  of  London. 

Professor  Walley,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  then  opened  the  ad¬ 
journed  discussion  on  Rheumatism.  Time,  he  said,  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  a  vei'y  extended  view  of  the  matter,  but  he  would  touch  upon  one  or  two 
important  points  in  connection  with  it  ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  its  pathology, 
he  might  remark  that  in  spite  of  all  the  investigations  which  had  been 
patiently  and  laboriously  made,  we  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  gain  any  true 
insight  into  its  nature.  Without  being  able  to  suggest  one  more  satisfactory  or 
probable,  he  could  not  unreservedly  accept  the  lactic  acid  theory.  In  dairy 
cattle  and  kennel  dogs  he  thought  that  the  system  of  feeding  adopted,  and 
the  absence  of  any  stimulus  to  functional  activity  in  the  secretory  orgaris  had 
much  to  do  with  its  causation.  He  also  observed  that  in  coavs  the  disease 
in  its  acute  form  was  very  apt,  finally,  to  become  localised  in  the  laminae  of 
the  fore  feet,  causing  intense  suffering — which  remedial  measures  seemed  to 
have  very  little  poAverof  relieving — and  ultimately  attacking  theheart.^  Second, 
he  thought  that  hereditary  influences  were  not  taken  sufficiently  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  practitioners  and  breeders,  and  cited  instances  of  several  families 
of  horses  which  were  very  subject  to  the  disease,  developing  in  one  or  two 
cases  congenitally,  and  in  one  family,  primarily  or  secondarily,  establishing 
itself  in  one  of  the  stifle  joints.  He  illustrated  this  by  exhibiting  the  stifle 
joint  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  family,  the  specimen  presenting  in  a 
marked  manner  the  usual  characteristics  of  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis.  The 
pathological  changes  produced  in  Bursae  AA^as  also  Avell  illustrated  by  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  bursa  of  the  flexor  pedis  perforans  and  perforatus  of  the  fore  limb 
of  a  horse.  Third,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  paper  only  touched  pointedly  upon  the  employment  of  salicylic 
acid  or  salicylates,  he  should  confine  his  remarks  to  these  remedies.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley  stated  that  he  some  time  ago  placed  on  record  the  successful 
treatment  of  a  case  of  sub-acute  Rheumatism  by  salicylate  of  soda.  He  had 
recently  treated  a  similar  case  Avith  equal  success  Avith  the  same  preparation, 
combining  it  (as  there  \A^as  some  debility)  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

Mr.  A.  Robinson  gav^e  the  history  ot  a  very  intractable  case  Avhich  had 
come  under  his  notice,  and  in  which  the  salicylic  treatment  had  proved 
utterly  inefficient,  the  horse  ultimately  dying  very  suddenly,  post-mortem 
examination  showing  the  heart  to  be  in  a  condition  of  rigid  contraction.  But 
in  answer  to  Professor  Walley,  he  stated  that  no  pathological  changes 
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were  detectable  in  it  or  its  covering,  and  he  attributed  death  solely  to  cardiac 
spasm. 

Professor  Robertson  said  his  experience  of  salicylic  acid  did  not  favour 
its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism.  He  had  frequently  seen 
greater  benefits  derived  in  such  cases  from  simple  bi-carbonate  of  potash 
given  in  large  doses,  and  he  observed  that  in  very  many  cases  of  an  acute 
character  cardiac  complications  ensued,  in  reference  to  which  Professor 
Walley  called  to  the  remembrance  of  the  members  of  the  Association  a  case 
in  a  young  horse  which  he  brought  before  their  notice  some  years  ago,  where 
the  disease  terminated  in  Rheumatic  Endocarditis,  with  perforation  of  the 
semilunar  valves.  In  Professor  Robertson’s  experience  the  affection 
attacked  indifferently  the  whole  of  the  cardiac  structures  and  the  pericar¬ 
dium. 

At  the  termination  of  the  discussion.  Professor  Baird,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  amount  of  suffering  and  disease  animals  sometimes  withstood,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  or  skewer,  about  five  inches  long,  which  he 
extracted  a  few  days  previously  from  an  abscess  in  the  abdominal  muscles 
of  a  dog,  and  which,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  he  was  quite  sure  had  been 
in  the  body  for  a  period  of  many  months.  The  animal  from  which  the 
skewer  was  successfully  extracted — a  pointer  valued  at  ^^40 — is  now  quite 
well.  The  operation  was  performed  by  simply  holding  the  animal,  without 
any  drug  being  administered.  The  skewer  is  believed  to  have  been  swaT 
lowed  with  a  piece  of  meat. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been  passed,  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Walley,  the  business  meeting  terminated. 

Dinner  a7td  Presentation. 

About  thirty  gentlemen  afterwards  sat  down  to  dinner.  By  request  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Conochie,  Selkirk,  whose  unavoidable  absence  through  illness 
was  regretted,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Pro.^essor  Walley,  among  the  others  pre¬ 
sent  being  Professors  Williams  and  Baird,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs,  Bell,  Carlisle  ; 
A.  Robinson,  jun.,  Greenock  ;  Macfarlane,  Greenock  ;  Potts,  Wigtown  ; 
Robson,  Penrith  ;  Waugh,  Stirling  ;  Hepburn,  Coldstream  ;  Cameron,  Ber¬ 
wick  ;  Boyd,  Melrose  ;  Walling,  Bathgate  ;  Chas.  Rutherford,  21st  Hussars  ; 
Cunningham,  Slateford  ;  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  Black,  Howgate  ; 
Kirk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Macgregor,  Crieff. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
duly  honoured,  Mr.  C.  RUTHERFORD  responding  for  the  “Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers.” 

The  Chairman,  in  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening,  accompanied  by  the 
presentation  of  a  beautifully  illuminated  address  from  the  members  of  the 
Association,  said.  In  losing  Mr.  Robertson,  they,  as  an  association,  were  losing 
one  of  their  best  members,  one  who  had  assisted  them  on  every  occasion, 
and  to  whom  they  had  been  indebted  for  many  valuable  papers  on  scientific 
subjects,  always  clearly  expressed  and  to  the  point,  so  that  they  could  not 
fail  to  profit  by  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  though  his  translation  involved  a 
loss  not  only  to  them  but  also  to  the  district  of  Kelso,  yet  the  profession 
must  gain  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson  to  fill  an  important  post  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  a  long  and  varied  practical  experience. 
(Applause.)  His  wide  practical  knowledge,  combined  with  his  scientific 
attainments,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  telling  effect  on  the  students  in  his 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  examiner.  While  to  their  Examining  Board  he 
would  be  a  loss,  yet  his  close  connection  with  the  Royal  College,  and  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  would  enable  him  to  attend  the 
examinations  oftener  than  before,  and  his  common  ^  sense,  ^  united  with 
practical  skill,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
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subjects  brought  before  the  Board.  To  come  nearer  home,  he  was  sure  they 
would  agree  that  no  member  of  the  profession  was  more  deserving  of  honour 
than  their  departing  guest.  In  presenting  the  testimonial  from  members  of 
that  Association,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  Mr.  Robertson  the 
heartfelt  congratulations  of  every  member  of  the  Association  on  his  attaining 
to  a  distinguished  position  in  the  profession.  They  knew  what  energy  and 
strength  of  mind  he  possessed ;  they  knew  that  as  a  Borderer  he  had 
vigorous  health  and  a  good  constitution,  and  in  going  to  fulfil  large  and 
important  duties  he  had  their  entire  sympathy,  with  best  wishes  for  his 
future  success.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  testimonial  was  of  secondary 
importance.  It  expressed  more  than  mere  silver  and  gold,  and  would  in 
after  years  be  a  reminder  of  the  hearty  goodwill  cherished  by  friends  across 
the  border.  The  words  of  the  testimonial,  beautifully  illuminated  in  hand¬ 
some  gilt  frame,  ran  as  follows  : — “To  William  Robertson,  Esq.,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  :  This  testi¬ 
monial  is  presented  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Kelso  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Horse  Pathology  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  by  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  high  appreciation  which  they  entertain  of  his  professional 
abilities,  his  great  scientific  attainments,  and  his  special  qualifications  and 
services  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  of  his  uprightness,  earnestness,  and 
sincerity  of  character,  and  of  his  brotherly  and  kindly  bearing  towards  his 
professional  brethren  under  all  circumstances.  While  rejoicing  that  Mr. 
Robertson  has  been  called  upon  to  occupy  a  position  so  eminently  use'^ul 
and  so  highly  honourable,  and  one  which  his  great  experience  so  competently 
qualifies  him  to  fill,  the  subscribers,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  desire  to  express  their  regret  that  his  elevation  to  such  a  distinguished 
position  necessitates  his  removal  from  their  midst.  Nevertheless,  they 
earnestly  hope  that  health  and  strength  may  long  be  given  him  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  pleasure  and  benefit  to  himself  and  those  who 
may  be  associated  with  him  in  his  professional  life,  either  as  colleagues  or 
as  students.  (Signed)  W.  D.  Conochie,  President ;  Jno.  Borthwick  and  John 
Young,  Vice-Presidents ;  C.  Cunningham,  Thomas  Walley ;  and  J.^  C. 
M’Fadyean,  Secretary.”  Professor  Walley,  after  reading  the  inscription, 
handed  the  testimonial  to  Professor  Robertson  amid  applause. 

Professor  ROBERTSON,  in  the  course  of  a  feeling  and  appropriate  reply, 
alluded  to  the  mixed  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  meeting.  It  was  a 
severance  or  breaking  of  bonds  and  links  that  had  existed  for  years.  It  was 
also,  as  Professor  Walley  had  put  it,  a  token  of  sympathy,  a  token  of  their 
hearty  good  wishes.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  lived  the 
ordinary  every-day  life  of  country  veterinary  practitioner,  and  he  knew  the 
bright  as  well  as  the  dark  sides,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  trials  and  the 
temptations  of  a  country  practitioner,  with  whom  he  could  sympathize  in  all 
of  these  things.  The  change  from  the  life  of  a  country  practitioner  to  that 
of  a  London  teacher  he  felt  to  be  a  great  one.  Yet  with  a  certain  amount 
of  determination  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  with  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  extent  of  philosophy  that  lies  in  the  saying,  “  Where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way,”  he  would  strive  to  throw  his  energies  into  the 
work  so  as  to  execute  that  work  well.  (Applause.)  He  would  always  look 
back  with  feelings  of  pleasure  on  their  meeting  that  evening.  His  connection 
with  the  Association  had  throughout  been  to  him  most  agreeable  as  well  as 
profitable.  Such  associations  were  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit,  by 
breaking  up  that  isolation  in  which  the  country  practitioner  was  too  often 
placed.  By  contact  with  their  fellows,  all  of  them  discovered  that  they  had 
still  much  to  learn  ;  and  all  must  confess  that  the  meetings  of  such  asso¬ 
ciations  were  attended  with  great  mutual  benefits.  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  sup- 
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posing  they  received  no  new  idea  or  wrinkle  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
them,  there  was  the  further  advantage  derived  by  cultivating  the  sympathies 
of  their  brother  practitioners.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  known  each  other 
far  too  little,  and  he  was  certain  that  from  such  gatherings  much  profit  had 
been  and  would  still  be  obtained.  It  was  little  that  one  man  could  achieve 
in  any  department  of  knowledge.  They  were  all  indebted  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  those  who  had  lived  and  gone  before.  Therefore,  considering  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  reaped,  he  thought  such  meetings  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  future  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  been  in  the  past.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  repeated  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  kind  expression  of  their 
sympathy  and  goodwill,  which  he  could  never  forget,  and  which,  in  the  form 
of  this  testimonial,  he  would  alv.'ays  treasure  up  and  highly  esteem. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bell  gave  “  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Examiners,” 
to  which  Mr.  ROBINSON  replied. 

Professor  Williams,  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  gave 
“  The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  and  its  Examiners,”  and  in  so  doing 
said  that  society  had  been  the  nurse  of  the  profession  in  Scotland.  As  one 
of  the  examiners  of  that  society,  Mr.  Robertson  had  long  since  earned  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  had  thereafter  been  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  of  the 
Royal  College,  and  now  that  he  was  about  to  fill  a  position  which  ihey  were 
proud  to  see  him  occupy,  they  could  a"ter  many  years’  experience  safely  say 
that  no  man  could  excel  Mr.  Robertson  as  an  examiner.  (Applause.)  His 
career  had  been  a  distinguished  one,  and  high  as  was  the  position  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  teacher,  to  which  he  had  now  attained,  they  hoped  that  he  would  end  his 
career  by  filling  a  yet  higher  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Slateford,  replied.  Mr.  Cameron,  Berwick,  proposed 
‘‘Veterinary  Colleges,”  to  which  the  Chairman  replied.  The  other  toasts 
were,  “  Veterinary  Medical  Associations  and  the  Veterinary  Benevolent  and 
Defence  Society,”  and  “  The  Strangers.” 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Contmued from  page  52.) 

I  look  upon  apprenticeship  or  pupilage  as  calculated  to  do  great  good.  I 
cannot  think  that  it  can  do  any  harm,  notwithstanding  Professor  Walley’s 
statement  that  practical  men  make  the  worse  students,  and  that,  in  his  own 
case,  the  time  he  spent  as  a  pupil  was  thrown  away.  We  can  only  become 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  animals,  both  in  health  and 
sickness,  which  is  so  important  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  by  close  observa¬ 
tion,  study,  and  working  daily  amongst  them.  Of  course,  unless  a  man  is 
fond  of  animals,  he  will  never  take  that  interest  in  them  that  will  fit  him^  for 
the  profession  ;  but  once  having  gained  this  knowledge,  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  can  be  a  worse  student  for  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  must  assist 
him. 

I  think  a  lad  who  is  destined  for  the  profession  cannot  begin  to  learn  too 
soon  all  he  can  about  animals.  By  all  means  let  him  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  ;  let  him  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  ;  if  he  learns  to  shoe,  or 
even  to  groom  a  horse,  all  the  better  ;  the  knowledge  is  easily  carried,  and 
will  be  of  use  to  him  in  after  years.  Encourage  him  to  work  amongst,  and 
carefully  watch  the  patients  that  come  under  his  notice.  Let  him  learn  to 
become  a  good  nurse  ;  tempt  him,  by  dissection  and  post-7norle7}i  examina¬ 
tions,  to  take  an  interest  in  and  learn  the  wondrous  and  beautiful  rnechanism 
of  his  patients.  A  fair  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
botany  can  be  learnt  now  in  all  large  towns  before  going  to  college  ;  but 
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not  by  twelve  months’  compulsory  pupilage.  The  lad  himself  must  have 
the  desire  and  ambition  to  learn  his  profession,  and  must  devote,  not  one 
year,  but  several  years  to  it. 

A  great  drawback  I  see  in  Mr.  Fleming’s  motion  is,  that  of  compelling  the 
pupilage  to  be  served  with  a  qualified  member  of  the  profession,  inasmuch 
as  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  refuse  a  student,  who,  from  being,  say 
the  son  or  relative  of  some  farrier  or  horse-shoer,  and  who,  as  such,^  has 
worked  and  learned,  it  may  be  in  the  forge  by  day,  and  from  books  at  night, 
all  that  he  possibly  could,  and  who,  in  addition  to  having  a  natural  liking  for 
the  profession,  is  ambitious  to  become  a  qualified  and  honourable  member 
of  it — I  say  it  would  be  hard  and  cruel  to  compel  this  man,  who,  perhaps, 
with  only  scant  means  to  begin  with,  is  only  able  to  attend  college  by  careful, 
nay,  pinching  economy  at  home,  to  pay  a  premium,  and  spend  the  necessary 
time  with  a  qualified  man. 

Now  I  know  I  shall  be  found  great  fault  with  for  this  ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
have  given  you  no  fancifully-drawn  picture ;  and  my  experience  is,  that  when 
men  such  as  I  have  described  make  up  their  minds  to  enter  the  profession, 
they,  as  a  rule,  become  able  and  good  members  of  it.  ^ 

If  a  well-matured  apprenticeship-clause,  containing  certain  modifications  to 
meet  special  cases,  could  be  devised  and  carried  out,  much  good  might  be 
done  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  see  so  many  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out,  that  I 
think  more  good  could  be  done  by  the  Council  and  Examining  Board 
insisting  upon  a  higher  practical  pass-examination. 

I  do  not  blame  the  schools  for  the  present  unsatisfactoiy  state  of  things.  I 
consider  they  are  just  what  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has 
made  them.  A  standard  of  education  was  fixed,  and,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  material  adapted  to  meet  such  a  standard  has  drifted  into  the 
profession. 

I  do  not  think  any  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  mode  of 
education.  The  mental  powers  and  adaptabilities  of  men  are  so  varied,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bracket  them  together.  Looking  back  at  my  college  days, 
I  remember  men  who  were  earnest,  hard  workers  ;  yet  could  never  master 
the  details  of  theory  or  science  ;  and  yet,  in  after  years,  proved  themselves 
thoroughly  efficient  members  of  the  profession.  Others  seemed  to  gallop 
through  their  work  ;  nothing  came  wrong  to  them  ;  their  minds  could  easily 
grasp  hold  and  handle  the  most  abstruse  subjects.  A  year’s  pupilage  to 
some  men  would  be  ample,  while  to  others  it  would  be  no  use  at  all. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  must  look  to  and  throw 
the  onus  upon  the  Council  and  Examining  Board.  Let  them  once  determine 
that  the  student,  before  receiving  his  diploma,  shall  not  only  be  theoretically, 
but  practically  educated  ;  that  the  practical  shall  be  the  pass-examination  ; 
and  that  it  shall,  in  reality,  be  what  it  professes  to  be  ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
the  schools  will  find  the  material  and  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  demand. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  practical  training  and  examination  shall  be  the 
chief  test  of  the  student’s  fitness  to  enter  the  profession  ;  let  it  be  remembered 
that  his  success  in  practice  depends  more,  at  first,  on  his  practical  than  his 
theoretical  knowledge  ;  and  let  the  examiners  apply  the  same  tests  that  our 
clients  do,  and  we  will  soon  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
This  will  be  a  legitimate  way  to  stamp  out  non-qualified  practitioners,  and  to 
give  every  member  of  the  profession  a  fair  start  in  life. 

Whatever  scheme  may  be  eventually  put  into  force  for  the  education  of 
the  student,  must  be  based  on  broad  and  generous  principles.  The  student 
must  be  encouraged  and  led  on  to  master  scientific  work  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  practical  knowledge  must  be  insisted  on.  With  brains  and  application, 
the  standard  could  not  be  too  high  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  standard 
might  be  so  placed  that  many  a  deserving,  yet  not  very  brilliant  man,  might 
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be  prevented  from  entering  the  profession  ;  men  who,^  from  their  natural 
inclinations,  would  become  good  and  useful  in  their  particular  sphere  ;  and, 
certainly,  men  who  would  do  the  profession  more  credit  and  less  harm  than 
those  who  know  nothing  of  practice.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  all  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  same  powers  of  mind  and  body.^  As  students,  we  cannot  all 
attain  to  the  same  standard  of  education  ;  and,  in  after  years,  we  have  not  all 
the  same  aspirations,  aims,  and  opportunities  :  some  are  content  arid  happy 
in  a  hard- working  country  practice ;  others  gradually  work  themselves  forward  ; 
and,  finally,  fill  the  highest  positions  in  the  profession.  Every  rnan  is,  more 
or  less,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  It  is  not  the  man  with  the  most 
transcendent  abilities  that  achieves  the  greatest  success  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
student  that  passes  the  highest  examination  that  afterwards  becomes  the 

most  useful  veterinary  surgeon.  _  . 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  more  subject  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to, 
namely,  the  forge  in  connection  with  the  profession.  I  like  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade  ;  and  I  hate  sham  and  false  ambition.  True  arnbition  is  a  noble 
quality  ;  without  it,  no  true  success  can  be  gained.  I  admire  that  ambition 
that  urges  a  man  on  to  succeed  in  whatever  he  takes  in  hand  ;  and  I  believe 
in  the  spirit  of  the  lines  quoted  by  Professor  Tuson,  at  the  opening  ot  the 
London  College,  last  month  : — 

“  If  I  were  a  cobbler,  I’d  make  it  my  pride 
The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be  : 

If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 
Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me.” 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  honest  industry  in  whatever  form  it  takes.  I  hav^e 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  look  upon  the  forge  as  derogatory  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  I  have  often  been  pained  to  hear  men  speak  in  ill-timed,  sneering 
and  disparaging  terms  of  it.  I  have  heard  it  denounced  as  one  great 
why  we,  as  a  profession,  do  not  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  , 
and  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to 
have  a  forge,  than  there  is  for  a  doctor  to  keep  a  boot  and  s  oe  ^ 
Gentlemen,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  is  all  humbug,  and^  o  ovv, 
false  ambition.  You  know  that  a  great  deal  of  our  work  is  m  connection  with 
the  feet  of  our  patients,  and  that  our  patients  cannot  go  to  the  horse-snocr 
and  explain  their  troubles,  as  we  do  to  our  shoemakers.  ^  Who  can  be  so  1 
and  proper  to  detect  and  remove  the  cause  of  lameness  in  the  beauti  u  an 
complicated  mechanism  of  the  horse’s  foot,  as  a  well-educated  vetennaiy 
surgeon  ?  and  what  disgrace  can  follow  the  removal  or  prevention  ot  pain 

given  by  his  supervision  or  orders  ?  r  •  4.1  ^  v  • 

I  look  upon  the  forge  as  a  legitimate  addition  to  the  profession  that  it  ib, 
in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole.  To  the  young  beginner,  it  ^  ornis  a 
nucleus,  and  materially  aids  him  in  establishing  a  connection.  It  gives  im 
something  to  do,  something  to  think  about,  something  to  fill  up  his  time  an 
keep  him  out  of  the  tavern,  where  so  many  men  have  been  wrecked,  ine 
forge,  in  connection  with  our  profession,  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  o  o 
away  with  the  non-qualified  practitioner  ;  for,  if  we  have  h(^h  the  vetennaiy 
care  and  shoeing  of  our  client’s  horses,  he  will  have  a  poor  chance  to  compe 

with  us.  ,  j  -nvrr 

The  forge,  also,  adds  to  our  income,  no  small  matter  to  a  har  ivoi  'i 

veterinary  surgeon.  No  man  is  more  depending  on  both  physical  an  rnen  a 
health  for  success  than  the  veterinary  surgeon  ;  and  no  man  runs  giea  er 
risks  of  losing  them.  Health,  strength,  and  the  use  of  all  our  laculties,  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  follow  his  ordinary  u  les. 
Why  should  he,  therefore,  not  make  the  best  use  of  all  his  powers . 
one  talent  and  bury  the  remainder  ?  Why  depend  upon  the  unaided  wor  '  o 
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his  own  hands,  when,  by  a  little  foresight,  he  might  have  a  well-conducted 
forge,  that,  once  established,  would  go  on  and  add  both  to  his  reputation  and 
income  ? 

“  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.” 

As  my  object,  this  evening,  is  only  to  open  the  questions  out  to  you,  so  as 
to  lead  to  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  them,  I  will  now  leave  them  in  your 
hands,  in  the  hope  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  by  which  the  comp’aints  of 
want  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  young  members  of  the  profession,  may 
soon  vanish,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  will  be  held  in  esteem  and  respect,  both  by  his  clients  and  the  public  at 
large.  Let  us  each  and  all  try  to  feel  and  act  as  though  the  honour  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  profession  depended  upon  our  individual  actions  and  con¬ 
duct.  Life  is  short.  We  are  all  wearing  fast  away  :  let  us,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mine  so  to  act,  that  when  called  away,  we  may  leave  the  profession  better 
than  we  found  it. 

Mr.  Mulvev  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Stephenson’s  very 
able  paper,  and  agreed  with  everything  with  the  exception  of  the  penal  clause, 
and  he  (Mr.  Mulvey)  did  think  the  profession  should  have  it. 

Mr.  Hunting  was  pleased  to  listen  to  the  very  able  and  common-sense 
paper  ;  the  matters  were  very  ably  discussed,  yet  some  of  them  would  bear 
another  interpretation.  The  apprenticeship  clause,  is  it  better  than  that  taken 
up  by  the  President  of  the  R.C.V.S..^  Thinks  it  is  not ;  the  apprenticeship  men 
did  not  take  the  leading  part  in  the  profession.  It  did  not  follow  that  a  man 
should  be  passed  into  the  college  because  he  was  a  good  shoer  and  had  a 
knowledge  of  horses  ;  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  educated  men,  but  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  practical. 

Mr.  Elphick  questioned  whether  the  R.C.V.S.  have  the  power  to  impose 
the  pupilage  clause  ;  instead  of  this  clause,  the  students  should  have  a  stricter 
practical  examination. 

The  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  did  not  think  the  penal 
clause  was  necessary ;  the  profession  must  build  up  its  own  reputation  without 
the  aid  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Quacks  to  a  great  extent  were  dying  out,  and 
nearly  every  farrier  educated  his  own  son  and  made  him  a  member  of  the 
college. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
but  he  did  not  begrudge  the  time ;  he  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
this  paper,  and  coincided  with  Mr.  Stephenson  in  nearly  everything.  He  hoped 
every  word  of  the  paper  would  be  published  ;  he  thought  a  man  should  always 
see  practice  before  going  to  college,  if  he  did  not,  he  got  above  the  routine 
work ;  nearly  every  provincial  member  was  in  favour  of  the  three  years’ 
apprenticeship  clause.  Some  men  would  never  excel,  whether  they  went  to 
college  or  saw  practice  first ;  every  young  man  should  go  where  there  is  a 
forge.  Speaking  on  the  penal  clause,  he  thought  if  the  time  had  not  come  for 
it  now  it  never  would  come,  they  never  had  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  it, 
and  every  veterinary  surgeon  should  do  his  best  to  ensure  the  success  of  it. 

Mr.  Greaves  then  read  an  extract  from  his  paper  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  Hunter  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Stephenson  that  a  spade  should  be 
called  a  spade,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  certainly  entitled  to  be  called 
such  and  have  his  name  protected. 

Mr.  Gofton  thought  the  penal  clause  should  be  supported. 

After  some  more  discussion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Stephenson  for  his  very  able  paper,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
paper  be  sent  to  the  Ve/er/nanan  and  th2  Veterinary  Journal  for  publica¬ 
tion.  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Gazette^  January  nth. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  H.  Dawson 
has  been  placed  on  temporary  half-pay,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Veterinary  Surgeons  Findlay  (Inniskilling  Dragoons),  Rutherford, 
Caldecott,  and  Duck,  have  been  ordered  on  active  service  in  the  Transvaal. 

A  misconception  appears  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that,  after  the  first  ten  years,  if  selected  for  further  service,  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  is  only  for  another  ten  years,  on  the  expiry  of  which  the  veterinary 
officer  may  be  sent  adrift  with  a  certain  lump  sum  of  money,  and  can  make 
no  further  claim  on  the  country.  This  is  not  the  case.  If  retained  after 
ten  years’  service,  he  then  comes  on  the  ordinary  list  as  to  pay  and  pension, 
which  is  given  in  the  Warrant  of  1878 — these  increasing  with  length  of  service. 
There  is  no  second  ten  years’  engagement. 


We  are  informed  that  John  Stoddard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
whose  name  still  appears  in  the  register,  has  been  dead  for  about  twelve 
years. 

R.  Rogers,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Gladesville,  is  reported  as  dead.  He  graduated 
in  1821. 

The  death  is  also  recorded  of  R.  Johnstone,  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  died  at 
Durban.  He  was  a  graduate  of  1869. 

We  much  regret  having  to  announce  the  death,  at  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  of  Dr.  Falke,  of  Jena,  one  of  the  recently-elected  Honorary  Associates 
of  the  Royal  College.  Dr.  Falke  was  born  at  Rudolstadt  in  1805,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town  ;  he  studied  veterinary  medicine 
at  Dresden,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin.  In  1829  he  became  a  teacher  at^  the 
Dresden  School,  and  in  1847  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Jena  Agricul¬ 
tural  Institute.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  an  extraordinary  professor 
of  the  Jena  University.  Falke  was  a  well-known  veterinary  writer  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  addition  to  very  many  contributions  to  professional  periodicals, 
he  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  the  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  Veterinary  Physiology,”  a  treatise  on  Tympanitis,  one  on  Anthrax, 
another  on  Rabies,  a  work  on  the  “  Principles  of  Comparative  Pathology,” 
a  “Text-Book  on  Shoeing,”  and  a  “Universal  Lexicon  of  Veterinary 
Science.” 


Hoicse  of  Commons^  Januafy  Jth. 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Mr.  Chaplin  asked  the  Vice-president  of  the  Council  whether  it  was 
true  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  which  had 
occurred  in  many  parts  of  England  had  been  traced  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
a  cargo  of  foreign  animals  imported  into  this  country  ;  whether  it  was 
increasing  or  decreasing  at  the  present  moment ;  and  what  steps  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  or  were  taking  to  prevent  the  further  spreading  of  the  disease. 
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Mr.  Mundella  :  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  country  was  free  from 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  from  the  end  of  January  in  last  year  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October.  A  serious  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred  in  the  north 
of  France  during  the  month  of  September,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  three 
cargoes  of  French  animals  were  landed  at  Deptford  suffering  from  it. 
These  animals,  like  all  others  landed  at  Deptford,  were  slaughtered  at  the 
wharf,  and  therefore  there  was  no  immediate  contact  between  them  and 
any  home  stock.  Such  contact  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  disease,  which  can  be  conveyed  by  persons  or  animals  frequenting  the 
infected  premises.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  diseased 
cargoes  cases  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  were  reported  in  a  London 
dairy.  It  soon  spread  in  the  metropolis  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
from  which  it  speedily  reached  the  Eastern  Counties.  The  Privy  Council 
took  immediate  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease.  They  ordered 
their  inspectors  round  the  coast  to  see  that  all  diseased  animals  should  be 
slaughtered  without  any  delay.  They  issued  a  circular  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  outbreak  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease  was  probably  impending,  and  urging  them  to  be  on  the  alert.  As 
the  disease  began  to  spread,  the  Privy  Council  watched  carefully  the  daily 
returns,  declared  infected  areas  round  the  infected  places,  and  in  order  to 
render  the  limits  of  security  as  wide  as  possible,  they  comprised  large 
districts — in  most  cases  whole  counties — in  the  infected  area.  Under  these 
regulations  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  together  with  Northampton, 
Huntingdon,  Derby,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  were  now  infected  areas.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  these  districts  the  spread  of  disease  has  been 
checked  when  the  regulations  have  come  into  full  force,  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  was  never  checked  before,  and  the  Privy  Council  have  been  thereby 
encouraged  to  anticipate  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and  to  endeavour  to 
save  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  at  present  unaffected.  Under  the 
regulations  hitheito  existing  we  were  unable  to  deal  with  the  disease  until  it 
had  appeared  in  a  locality,  and  possibly  after  it  had  been  disseminated 
through  the  district.  We  have  now  determined  to  try  whether,  by  a  sharp 
measure  limited  to  a  few  weeks’  duration,  we  cannot  arrest  the  disease  and 
finally  exterminate  it.  By  an  order  passed  last  week  we  have  prohibited  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  the  holding  of  any  fair,  or  market,  or  public  sale  of 
animals  throughout  England,  except  by  license  of  the  local  authority,  and 
then  only  for  fat  stock  for  slaughter.  No  sale  of  store  stock  to  be  permitted 
except  by  license  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  another  order,  all  animals  sold 
in  an  infected  area  by  public  sale  must  be  slaughtered  within  that  area.  A 
third  and  most  important  order  prohibits  for  six  weeks  the  movement  alive 
out  of  the  metropolis  of  animals  that  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Metropolitan  Market.  No  such  stringent  measures  had  been  adopted  before 
in  dealing  with  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  but  it  was  yet  too  early  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  their  ultimate  success. 

Jamiary  iZth. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cochrane  Patrick, 

Mr.  Mundella  stated  that  the  Government  had  taken  the  most  effective 
means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  severe  restrictions 
which  came  into  operation  yesterday  would,  he  believed,  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  case  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease  either  in  Scotland  or  the  four  northern  counties  of  England. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.  Mundella  said  he  was  happy  to  state  that  there  had  been  no  case  of 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  Ireland  for  two  years. 
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Treatment  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  by  Salicylic  Acid. — The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  has  of  late  successfully  combated  the  ravages  of  this  much- 
dreaded  enemy  on  his  estate  at  Stampen,  near  Dels,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  by 
treatment  with  salicylic  acid,  the  well-known  antiseptic.  Instead  of  several 
weeks  being  required  to  effect  a  cure  with  the  remedies  hitherto  employed, 
truly  surprising  results  have  been  brought  about  within  a  few  days  by  this 
new  treatment.  A  solution  of  the  acid  is  prepared  by  pouring  some  hot 
water  on  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salicylic  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  adding  lukewarm  water  to  make  up  a  gallon.  The  mouth  and  feet  of 
the  diseased  animal  should  be  carefully  washed  three  times  a  day  with  this 
liquid,  and  the  tops  of  the  hoofs  well  powdered  with  the  dry  acid  after  each 
ablution.  The  effect  will,  moreover,  be  greatly  increased  by  salicylating  the 
drinking-water  of  the  beasts,  by  the  addition  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
acid  dissolved  in  hot  water.  During  the  above  treatment  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  stables  or  sheds.  The  dung  must  be 
saturated  with  salicylic  acid  solution,  to  prevent  further  infection,  for  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  dung  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  to  be  found.  The  above 
treatment  has  likewise  given  most  satisfactory  results  in  Alsace. 

A  Curious  Fact  in  Animal  Reproduction. — A  curious  fact  has 
recently  occurred  which  throws  some  light  on  similar  cases  reported  of  the 
human  species,  but  which  have  been  received  with  considerable  doubt  by 
some  authorities.  The  Journal  de  Mededne  Veterinaire  de  Lyons  states  that 
last  April,  on  a  farm  in  the  department  of  I  sere,  a  mare  about  ten  years  old 
gave  birth,  at  full  time,  to  a  foal.  Soon  after  the  throes  of  parturition  re¬ 
commenced,  and  with  assistance  another  foal  was  brought  into  the  world. 
Twin  foals  are  sufficiently  rare  to  cause  astonishment  at  any  time,  but  the 
astonishment  of  the  attendants  was  changed  into  amazement  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  not  a  horse  foal  they  had  taken  from  the  mare,  but  an 
unmistakable  mule.  The  little  creature,  unfortunately,  and  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  twins  in  solipeds,  did  not  long  survive  its  birth.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  who  was  subsequently  called  in,  made  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  as 
a  result  he  gives  the  following  explanation  ; — It  is  a  very  common  practice  in 
Dauphine  to  present  the  mare,  when  in  oestrum,  twice  to  the  stallion,  and  at 
a  brief  interval,  believing  that  fecundation  is  more  certain  by  this  procedure. 
But,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  villagers  can  obtain  the  services  of  a 
stallion  which  can  serve  the  mare  twice  with  only  a  few  minutes  between,  or 
yet  a  second  stallion,  and  as  male  asses  are  by  no  means  scarce,  they  often¬ 
times  employ  one  of  the  latter  to  succeed  the  horse.  And  this  is  what 
happened  with  the  mare  alluded  to.  The  case  is  not  absolutely  unique,  even 
in  equine  physiology,  however,  for  Fleming,  in  his  “  Text-book  of  Veterinary 
Obstetrics  ”  (p.  152),  gives  six  similar  instances,  and  one  in  which  a  mare,  put 
first  to  an  English  stallion,  and  soon  after  to  a  Barb,  produced  twin  foals — 
one  resembling  the  first,  and  the  other  the  second  stallion.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  the  mare  is  the  least  disposed  to  multiparity. 
— Lancet. 

Flies  on  Horses. — If  carbolic  acid  soap  is  rubbed  on  the  neck  and  legs 
of  a  horse,  he  will  not  be  bothered  by  flies.  The  strong  odour  of  the  soap 
drives  these  miserable  horse  tormenters  away  ;  and  besides,  the  soap  gives 
the  animal’s  coat  a  fine  polish.  Take  a  dry  cake  of  soap  and  rub  on  after 
grooming. 

Trichinosis. — According  to  a  recent  report  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
Massachusetts,  it  appears  that  of  2,701  pigs  examined  during  five  month-,  no 
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hs3  than  154,  or  nearly  6  percent.,  contained  trichinas.  The  animals  came  from 
different  and  distant  regions,  but  the  majority  were  from  the  western  States. 
The  same  report  affirms  that  rats  are  affected  with  Trichinosis  at  Boston  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  in  Germany.  Of  fifty-one  rats  caught  in  a  Boston 
tilaughter-house  thirty  presented  trichinae.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty-eight 
fowls  fed  in  the  establishment  were  found  to  be  healthy.  Forty  rats  taken  in 
another  large  slaughter-house  all  contained  trichinae  ;  but^  of  sixty  found^  in 
different  stables  only  six  were  thus  affected.  In  France  little  consideration 
has,  until  lately,  been  given  to  the  danger  of  trichinae  in  imported  pork.  At 
Lyons,  however,  inspection  has  been  commenced,  and  has  quickly  borne  fruit. 
An  enormous  consignment  of  lard,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  120  tons,  was  lately 
received  at  Lyons  from  New  York.  Of  fifty  specimens  examined  immediately 
after  arrival,  three  were  found  to  be  infested  with  trichinte.  At  Barcelona 
six  cases  of  death  from  Trichinosis  have  occurred  in  three  months.  Lancet. 


(tf. 

THE  PROPOSED  PENAL  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  truly  refreshing  to  all  earnest  students  of  veterinary 
science  and  practice  to  learn  that  you  are  lending  the  weight  of  your  power¬ 
ful  influence  with  a  view  to  obtain  legislative  protection  for  duly  qualified 
veterinary  practitioners  against  the  impudent  pretensions  and  effrontery  of 
illiterate  men,  who,  neither  by  education  nor  manners,  can  lay  claim  to  the 
slightest  qualification  for  the  position  in  society  they  attempt  to  fill. 

It  is  also  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  importance  of  vete¬ 
rinary  practice  is  recognised  by  so  influential  an  organ  as  the  Lancet^  and  the 
thanks  of  the  veterinary  profession  are  certainly  due  to  its  editor  for  the 
able  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number,  that  not  only  advocated  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the  Penal  Bill  in  reference  to 
the  veterinary  profession,  but  also  urged  upon  the  medical  profession  the 
importance  of  giving  such  a  step  its  warm  support. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  by  those,  even,  who  like  myself  know  you, 
sir,  only  by  repute,  that  whatever  you  take  in  hand  is  carried  through  with 
characteristic  promptness  and  determination  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  but,  sir,  I  am  constrained 
to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  such  an 
effort,  should,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  afford  you  substantial  and  unflinching 
support  in  the  work;  it  certainly  would  appear  to  be  unpardonable  neglect  of 
duty  to  stand  by  and  see  you  exerting  yourself  is  so  important  an  undertaking 
without  lending  a  hand. 

For  me,  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  address  you  on 
such  a  subject,  and  in  such  terms,  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered  in  some 
quarters  to  be  the  very  height  of  presumption  ;  and  when  the  suggestion 
which  is  to  follow  appears,  to  suggest  which  gave  rise  in  the  first  place  to 
the  idea  of  writing  at  all  upon  this  subject,  probably  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  indignation.  But,  sir,  I  have  not  the  fear  of  man  before  rny  eyes,  conse¬ 
quently  such  anticipations  do  not  disturb  my  equanimity  of  mind  ;  therefore 
I  address  myself  to  the  point. 

As  a  student,  and  one  who  hopes  ultimately  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  a  goodly  number  of  collegiate  contemporaries  in  the  prosecution  and 
development  of  veterinary  science,  men  whom  I  and  any  one  else  may  be 
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proud  to  refer  to  as  choice  friends,  and  who,  I  venture  to  anticipate,  will  earn 
for  themselves  distinguished  positions  in  the  profession,  I  should  like  to  see 
a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  held  to  support  the 
advocacy  of  this  important  cause  ;  but  before  steps  could  be  taken  in  this 
direction,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  whether  such  a  movement  would  meet  with 
your  approval.  My  belief  is  that  it  would,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  the 
suggestion ;  it  seems  to  me  that  resolutions  passed  at  a  well-attended  meeting 
of  students  would  carry  as  much  weight  with  the  Government,  proportionally, 
as  similar  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  any  particular  county  or 
district ;  and  especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  you  would  lend  your 
personal  countenance  to  such  a  procedure. 

I  would  add  that  it  is  desirable  no  time  should  be  lost  if  such  a  meeting  is 
to  take  effect,  because  a  goodly  number  now  in  the  college,  who,  I  doubt  not, 
would  give  their  earnest  adhesion  to  the  movement,  will  be  presenting  them¬ 
selves  for  final  examination  in  April  next,  after  which  they  will  be  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  kingdom,  and  those  remaining  at  the  college  would  be  left 
to  prosecute  the  work  without  the  advantage  of  their  united  support  as 
students. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  suggestion  as  to  the  professors  being 
asked  to  take  part  in  such  a  meeting,  because  I  do  not  know  that  they  would 
ALL  care  to  do  so,  and  also  because  I  feel  the  students  are  capable  of  walking 
out  of  leading-strings  ;  but  I  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  judging  from  past 
experience,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  students  thought  it  desirable 
to  seek  such  co-operation,  they  may  certainly  rely  upon  the  countenance  of 
our  very  able  and  much-esteemed  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Apologising  for  addressing  you  at  such  length, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Vis  unita  Fortior.” 

[The  co-operation  of  our  young  friends,  who  will  benefit  most  from  the 
effect  of  the  Bill,  should  it  become  law,  will  be  most  heartily  received.] 

CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  had  thirteen  years’  experience  as  an  inspector, 
independent  of  numerous  post-mortem  examinations  made  previous  to  the 
appointment,  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Rutherford’s  remarks  concerning  Con¬ 
tagious  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Two  of  the  chief  faults  in  giving  professional 
evidence  are  hesitation  and  exaggeration^  faults  which  the  public,  as  well  as 
justices,  advocates,  and  juries,  are  not  slow  to  perceive.  “  We  are  bound  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  our  clients,”  was  a  remark  once  made  to  me  by  an 
M.R.C.V.S.,  after  a  trial,  in  reply  to  my  expression  of  surprise  at  a  statement 
he  had  made  in  the  witness-box,  and  which  was  at  direct  variance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  And  this,  I  fear,  is  too  often  met  with,  and  does,  as  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  friend  remarks,  “  our  profession  an  injury.”  Making  out  a  case, 
or  endeavouring  to  do  so,  is  a  lawyer’s  province,  not  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  ; 
and  unless  we  can  consistently  go  into  the  witness-box,  for  the  honour  of  our 
college  and  the  maintenance  of  public  appreciation,  we  should  refrain  from 
veterinary  jurisprudence.  I  have  recently  had  experience  of  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son’s  powers  of  speech,  and  I  can  readily  imagine  he  would  never  hesitate 
to  speak  his  mind,  and  make  strong  his  argument.  But  let  us  hope,  for  the 
reputation  of  our  pathological  knowledge,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  his 
evidence  has  been  mis-reported.  Yours  truly, 

Wolverhampton,  Jan.  /[th,  1881.  J.  WOODROFFE  HiLL. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  the 
North  of  England,  that  the  evidence  to  which  Mr.  Rutherford  alludes  has 
not  been  correctly  recorded.  If  it  is,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  state¬ 
ments  made  with  regard  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 
and  the  constant  localisation  of  the  lesions  in  one  lung,  are  a  serious  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  professional  knowledge  of  those  who  made  them,  and  reveal  a 
serious  danger  attending  veterinary  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  The  gravest — 
aye,  irreparable  wrong,  may  be  inflicted  upon  a  member  of  the  profession 
who  is  perfectly  in  the  right,  by  another  who,  through  ignorance  or  malice — 
perhaps  both,  with  much  vanity,  but  who  has  plenty  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  “  brass  ”  to  exhibit  in  the  witness-box,  goes  on  the  opposite  side.  _ 

The  truths  inculcated  in  your  admirable  paper  on  the  “  Responsibilities  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,”  read  at  Manchester  last  October  or  November 
twelve  months,  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  every  well-wisher  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  acted  upon.  Nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  the  figure 
veterinary  surgeons  often  make  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  well  to  publish 
these  jurisprudence  cases,  in  order  that  we  may  know  whom  to  trust  and  dis¬ 
trust  in  the  matter  of  professional  knowledge,  evidence,  and  conduct. 

January  yrd.  I  um,  etc.,  “  Spectator.” 


ONE-SIDED  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

— Referring  to  Mr.  Rutherford’s  letter  on  above  subject,  I  have  simply 
to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  I  have  only  found  the  disease  in  one  lung,  and  that  it 
is  quite  the  exception  to  find  both  lungs  affected. 

Without  goingthrough  all  my  fost-inortein  I  think  I  shall  be  pretty 

near  correct  in  saying  that  double  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  only  found  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  five  per  cent.,  and  in  those  cases  we  do  not  find  the  whole  of  both 
lungs  affected. 

Thanks  to  the  working  of  the  “Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,” 
neither  Mr.  Rutherford  nor  myself  are  likely  to  make  many  more  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  fost-morte7n  examinations.  Yours  truly, 

Newcastle,  'jth  J actuary ^  1881.  C.  Stephenson. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal.  , 

Sir, — Much  has  been  written  of  late  in  your  Journal  regarding  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  recently-qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  and  perhaps  justly  so.  ^  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  qualified  men,  who  “  have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience 
of  disease,”  saying  in  open  court  that  a  temperature  of  102°  is  an  indication 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  and  that  from  98°  to  100°  is  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  those  animals  ?  I  hasten  to  contradict  these  assertions,  as  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  adult  bovine  family  is  from  100°  to  102°,  and  I 
distinctly  maintain  that  no  healthy  cow  will  register  as  low  as  98°.  Having 
made  the  thermometer  a  special  study,  as-  an  aid  to  diagnosing  diseases  of 
horses  and  cattle,  I,  of  necessity,  had  to  repeatedly  take  the  temperature  of 
healthy  animals,  as  well  as  those  that  were  suffering  from  disease.  I  am 
sure  any  veterinary  practitioner  who  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  and 
practising  cattle  pathology  will  bear  me  out  in  these  remarks. 

1  am,  sir,  yours  assiduously, 

Glanton,  near  Alnwick,  2;/r/,  1880.  Wm.  MARSHALL. 
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UNQUALIFIED  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE  CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT. 

Sir, — Your  Irish  correspondent,  “  A  Sufferer,”  may  perhaps  derive  some 
comfort  from  knowing  that  I  am  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  England. 
There,  in  the  populous  town  and  district  of  Hove,  Brighton,  I  am  over¬ 
ridden  by  an  unqualified  practitioner,  and  though  I  have  made  several  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  authorities,  I  am  told  that  they  see  no  occasion  for  a  change. 
Will  they  continue  to  keep  men  in  appointments  as  veterinary  surgeons,  I 
wonder,  when,  by-and-by,  these  men  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  title  ? 

Your  correspondent  need  not  think  this  among  the  grievances  peculiar  to 
the  sister  island.  There  is  no  more  wealthy  or  enlightened  community  than 
that  among  which  I  have  been  living  for  three  years  and  a  half,  though 
without  the  coveted  appointment.  I  am  sir,  yours,  etc.. 

Hove,  Brighton,  3^^/,  1881.  Harold  Leeney. 

[Surely  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  should  see  to 
this  abuse.  Does  it  receive  reports  from  unqualified  men  as  if  they  were 
qualified  1  and  does  it  accept  their  designation  of  themselves  as  veterinary 
surgeons,  when  it  should  be  aware  they  are  not  ?  Has  our  correspondent 
represented  the  grievance  to  this  Department  ?  If  not,  we  would  recommend 

him  to  do  so.]  - - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  read  with  interest  in  your  issue  of  the  present  month  the 
letter  of  “Sufferer,”  headed  “  Veterinary  Grievance  in  Ireland,”  and  the 
more  especially  as  the  same  case  applies  to  myself.  I  am  a  resident  in  a 
county  town  in  Ireland,  with  no  other  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  in  the 
same  town,  and  yet  I  am  refused  the  appointment  of  “  Veterinary  Inspector  ” 
under  the  Contagibus  Diseases  (Animals’)  Act,  and  an  unqualified  man  is 
made  the  inspector. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  sure  you  will  justly  say  this  is  a  serious  grievance  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  as  it  is  as  unfair  to  the  public  as  it  is  to  any 
veterinary  surgeon.  It  likewiso  (as  your  correspondent  rightly  says)  casts  a 
great  slur  on  the  profession.  The  public,  seeing  qualified  men  refused  such 
appointments,  they  naturally  say — “  Surely  Government  have  little  faith  in 
veterinary  science  and  education,  or  they  would  not  allow  such  a  state  of 
things  to  exist.” 

I  will  not,  sir,  trouble  you  farther,  or  take  up  space  in  your  valuable 
Journal ;  but  I  would,  in  conclusion,  say  that  if  you  would  use  your  weighty 
influence  in  furthering  the  end  desired,  you  would  be  advancing  the  interests 
of  our  profession,  and  removing — as  you  have  often  done  before — a  very 
great  grievance.  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

January  i2th^\%Zi.  -  “Another  SUFFERER.” 

A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  J ournal. 

Sir, — As  my  nanje  has  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  in  connection  with  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Burke  (a  student  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  who 
spent  a  few  weeks  with  me  last  summer,  at  the  special  wish  of  Professor 
Walley,  to  see  practice)  which  rather  reflects  on  my  judgment,  as  that 
gentleman  would  wish  to  make  it  appear,  and  on  his  own  superior  merits,  I 
beg  to  venture  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  no  new  thing  that  men  become  elated  with  a  little  learning,  and 
therefore  I  can  quite  overlook  it  in  Mr.  Burke  ;  but  as  his  memory  has 
not  been  faithful  in  all  the  details,  I  will  state  the  case,  and  hope  that,  with 
added  experience,  he  will  gain  in  faithful  representation,  and  not  in  mere 
verbosity. 

VOL.  XII. 
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The  Veterinary  yoiirnat. 


An  aged  favourite  pony  sprained  the  suspensory  ligament,  involving  the 
fetlock  joint,  and  was  relieved  time  after  time,  in  the  intervals  carrying  his 
owner,  a  man  of  sixteen  stone,  haymaking,  etc. 

After  consultation  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Butler,  M.R.C.V.S.,  it  was 
decided  to  fire  the  joint.  After  a  lapse  of  some  time,  the  lameness  assumed 
a  more  aggravated  form,  from  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  joint,  and 
as  a  last  resource  I  divided  the  nerves,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  shot  unless  the  result  proved  favourable.  I  never  heard  of  the  shoidder 
lameness,  and  it  certainly  never  was  blistered. 

As  regards  'Cix.Q.post-inortein  examination,  perhaps  Mr.  Burke  will  have  some 
lively  recollection  of  my  horror  at  his  having  frizzled  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb,  in  his  endeavour  to  remove  the  hoof,  leaving  little  but  charred  bones,  and 
making  dis-articulation  of  them  impossible,  which  made  me  satirically 
suggest  that  he  should  take  the  specimen  as  a  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  ! 

As  we  had  already  used  my  microscope  in  the  detection  of  bacteria,  I 
cannot  understand  his  footnote  on  that  head. 

And  as  far  as  his  comments  on  the  cysts  in  the  spleen  of  the  horse  are 
concerned,  a  little  more  observation  in  the  abattoir  will  show  him  more 
cases  than  have  ever  entered  his  imagination. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Warwick,  January  20th.  -  Edward  Stanley. 

THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION  IN  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  intended  taking  up  the  subject  of  an  “  Irish  Veterinary 
College  for  Dublin,”  but  having  written  several  letters  upon  that  question  to 
the  Irish  Sportsman  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  then  mooted  and  advocated 
by  the  editor  of  that  paper  (copy  of  which  I  send  this  post),  I  thought  I  had 
said  enough.  With  regard  to  your  remarks  published  in  the  Irish  Times,  I 
may,  without  hesitation,  declare  that  you  have  advanced  nothing  but  I'tcth, 
and  you  might  have  gone  much  further.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  had  as 
great  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  things  as  to  veterinary  medical 
practitioners  as  any  member  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  far  too  many,  at  the  present 
time,  when  circuinstances  are  taken  into  consideration.  There  used  to  be 
two  establishments  in  this  city,  neither  of  which  gave  to  the  proprietor  any 
more  than  an  existence.  Now  there  are  four — we  live,  and,  I  believe,  pay 
our  way,  sojnehow—\ivX,  judging  from  sheriffs’  and  other  sales,  I  don’t  believe 
we  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  have  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to 
induce  agriculturists  to  employ  us  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  diseases,  but 
without  success.  As  a  rule,  a  man  is  called  at  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
after  a  knowledgeable  man  has  administered  some  half-stone  or  more  of  the 
universal  remedy — Epsom  salts  and  other  articles.  I  have  tried  the  chd- 
doctor  prhiciples,  as  well_  as  other  schemes,  but  all  have  failed  to  bring  the 
owners  of  cattle  to  our  side.  The  only  way  to  cause  the  members  of  the 
profession  to  be  called  upon  to  aid  the  farmers  would  be  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  protect  us,  as  the  sister  profession  is  protected,  nothing  short 
of  that  will  answer  here.  So  long  as  the  thousands  of  amateur  doctors  are 
permitted  to  prescribe  for  the  lower  animals,  so  long  will  things  go  on  as 
they  now  go.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Sportsman  and 
the  Viceroy  to  advocate  an  Irish  veterinary  college,  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
they  know  practically,  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  There  are  men  in 
Ireland  able  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  cattle  when  suffering  from  disease, 
but  my  experience  teaches  me  that  only  a  few  owners  avail  themselves  of 
our  aid. 
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What  would  the  human  surgeons  do  if  amateurs  were  allowed  to  practise 
the  profession  as  they  did  prior  to  the  year  1815  ? 

And  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  progress  so  long  as  amateurs  go  on 
in  their  present  mode  of  quackery  ?  I  repeat,  that  so  long  as  we  are  left 
unprotected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  useless  to  establish  an 
Irish  veterinary  college.  As  to  the  extra  expense  incurred  by  students 
going  to  London  or  Scotland,  it  is  nonsensical  ;  the  only  extra  is  that  of 
t)'a7isit.  If  we  have  a  college  in  Dublin,  and  licensed  to  grant  diplomas, 
then  it  would  be  only  fair  to  grant  the  same  privileges  to  those  schools  so 
long  established  in  Scotland  ;  instead  of  which  the  school  or  society  which 
used  to  grant  a  licence  to  practice,  has  recently  given  up  that,  and  become 
affiliated  to  the  R.C.V.S.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  veterinary  surgeons  as  cattle  doctors  is  not  by  any  means  general. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ow7ier  of  live  stock  requires  to  be  taught  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  by  the  employment  of  qualified  men. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  you  may  deem  proper. 

Limerick, i^th.  Faithfully  yours,  R.  H.  Dyer. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS  ON  JURIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir,— On  the  29th  of  December  last,  I  received  a  jury  summons  to  serve 
as  a  petty  juror  at  Stafford,  on  January  3rd.  This,  you  will  perceive,  was 
only  giving  me  five  days’  notice.  The  summons  also  stated  that  if  I  had  any 
application  to  make,  such  application  must  be  received  at  the  sheriff’s  office, 
Stafford,  at  least  four  full  days  before  the  sessions.  Now,  supposing  my  busi¬ 
ness  had  taken  me  away  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  make  any  application  on  such  short  notice.  However,  fortunately  I  was 
at  home,  and  wrote  to  the  sub-sheriff,  stating  that  medical  men  were  exempt 
from  serving  on  juries,  and  on  the  plea  that  I  had  neither  partner  or  assistant, 
begged  to  be  excused  attending.  The  sub-sheriff  was  kind  enough  to  take 
my  name  off  the  list  of  petty  jurors,  but  placed  it  on  that  of  the  grand  jury, 
which,  in  the  event  of  my  being  called,  would  have  seen  me  through  my  work 
as  grand  juryman  in  one  day  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  remained  on  the  petty  juror 
list  and  been  called,  probably  the  whole  week  would  have  seen  me  engaged 
in  sessional  business,  instead  of  in  that  pertaining  to  my  profession.  The 
grand  jury  business  seldom  lasts  more  than  one  day,  whereas  that  of  the  petty 
jury,  or  special  jury,  may  and  generally  does  occupy  the  best  part  of  a  week. 
Now,  sir,  this  may  be  all  very  fair  when  a  veterinary  surgeon  has  a  partner 
or  assistant,  but  when  a  man  has  to  depend  upon  himself  alone  to  work  and 
carry  on  his  practice,  and  retain  his  clients  and  patients,  I  think,  to  say  the 
least,  that  it  is  very  hard  upon  him.  In  my  case,  as  it  turned  out,  I  cannot 
complain,  and  only  write  this  in  the  interest  of  the  profession  ;  for  although 
my  name  was  called  on  the  grand  jury  list,  I  was  not  one  of  the  twenty-four 
selected  to  serve  as  jurors.  But  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  taken  from  me, 
for  I  had  to  leave  my  house  at  nine  a.m.  and  could  not  return  to  it  and  my 
work  until  3.35  p.m.  ^  _  '  ... 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  rectify  this,  and  put  us  on  a  footing  with  our 

sister  profession  ?  I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Burton-on-Trent,  'Ja7ittary  jth^  1881.  Robert  Moreton. 

[The  liability  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  serve  as  jurymen  is  certainly  a 
grievance,  and  one  which  should  be  removed.  At  least  one  unsuccessful 
attempt  has  been  made,  but  after  the  Penal  Act  has  been  obtained,  another 
might  be  ventured  upon.] 
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VETERINARY  PUPILAGE  AND  MR.  JAMES  P.  S.  WALKER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Until  I  read  Mr.  J.  P.  S.  Walker’s  letter  in  your  last  issue,  I 
never  intended  occupying  your  pages  with  any  ideas  I  might  have  as  to  this 
subject.  Mr.  Walker’s  extraordinary  production,  however,  cannot  be  passed 
by  without  notice  and  contradiction. 

Mr.  Walker  says  the  subject  “ought  to  be  discussed  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  not  in  any  party  spirit  but  after  this  very  good  precept,  he  sets  us  the 
extremely  bad  example  of  occupying  your  space  with  a  long  eulogium  on  his 
own  rare  merits,  and  a  rather  personal  diatribe  about  Mr.  Fearnley. 

Being  myself  a  class-fellow  of  both  Mr.  Fearnley  and  Mr.  J.  P.  S.  Walker, 
I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  rather  more  impartiality  than  Mr.  Walker  as 
to  their  respective  merits  as  veterinary  students  ;  and  I  must  candidly  con¬ 
fess  that  it  always  struck  me  that  the  superiority,  in  every  way,  lay  quite  in 
Mr.  Fearnley’s  hands.  This  will,  perhaps,  be  brought  out  before  1  finish. 

Mr.  Walker  is  incorrect  and  very  unfair  in  saying  that  Mr.  Fearnley 
“  always  bore  a  defiant  air  and  I  am  sure  the  generality  of  my  old  class- 
fellows  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  Mr.  Fearnley  was  quite  the  reverse, 
and  always  conducted  himself  in  a  kindly  and  gentlemanly  way,  and  was 
always  ready  under  all  circumstances  to  talk  to  any  of  his  fellow- students 
upon  any  subject ;  and  no  one  will  deny  his  genuine  enthusiasm  about  all 
professional  matters — either  practical  or  theoretical. 

Neither  I  nor  any  one  else  ever  sought  to  deny  that  Mr.  J.  P.  S.  Walker 
took  three  medals  away  with  him  ;  but  it  certainly  is  something  new,  and 
very  unlikely,  to  be  told  that  he  “  was  too  modest  to  enter  for  the  practical  ”  ! 
How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  he  have  gone  in  for  the  “  practical,” 
v/hen  he  says  himself  that  he  had  not  “  the  remotest  idea  of  what  practice 
was  ”  ?  Modesty,  indeed  !  Where  ignora7tce  is  bliss,  His  folly  to  be  wise, 

Mr.  J.  P.  S.  Walker  will  no  doubt  by  this  time  have  forgotten  how  he  and 
several  others  got  all  the  third  year’s  students  debarred  from  competing  for 
those  same  medals.  Quite  an  unjust  restriction  in  so  far  as  regards  myself, 
Mr.  A.  Stewart,  of  Rothiemay,  and  one  .or  two  others,  who  were  merely 
completing  our  seco7td period  of  six  months  !  They  could  not,  however,  debar 
us  from  Honours  in  the  oral  examination  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  S.  Walker  will, 
perhaps,  call  to  mind  where  some  oi  us  stood  ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  was 
simply  nowhere  ! 

I  was  a  pupil  myself,  and  the  son  of  an  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Walker  that  to  me  his  assertion — “that  the  details  of  conducting  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  secondary  matter  ” — is  a  perfect  absurdity  ;  and  as  for  “  blacksmith’s 
ideas  and  mode  of  practice,”  such  foreign  matters  never  entered  my  head  dur¬ 
ing  either  my  pupilage  or  college  life.  Experience  teaches  fools,  however,  and 
I  suppose  Mr.  Walker’s  want  of  a  pupilage  must  have  left  him  plenty  of  time 
to  colleague  with  blacksmiths  and  similar  empirics  ;  and  we  all  know  how 
lightly  such  gentry  hold  “the  details  of  conducting  an  operation.” 

With  the  amount  of  practice  seen  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Professor 
Dick,  we  who  had  the  honour  of  sitting  under  him  are  perfectly  conversant, 
and  we  must  all  allow  that  it  was  at  once  extensive  and  varied  ;  but  it  seems 
Mr.  James  P.  S.  Walker  found  it  too  meagre  for  his  large  capacities,  and 
says  he  ought  to  have  seen  a  “  vast  deal  more  ”  !  If  Mr.  Walker  really  felt 
this  to  be  true  at  the  time,  why  didn’t  he  enter  himself  as  a  pupil  somewhere 
else,  where  he  would  have  seen  a  “  vast  deal  more  ”  practice  1 

This  is  just  what  I  and  every  true  friend  of  our  profession  aim  at.  So  I 
conclude  by  wishing  the  “  Pupilage  Clause  ”  every  success  ;  and  am,  dear  sir, 
faithfully  yours,  A.  E.  Macgillivray,  V.S. 

Banff,  N.B. 


Co7^respo7iden  ce. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  VETERINARY  STUDENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  had  not  intended  to  occupy  more  space  in  your  Journal  about  this 
question  than  that  occupied  by  the  communication  you  so  kindly  inserted  in 
your  December  number,  but  the  laboured  and  elaborate  article  of  Mr. 
Greaves’  in  your  last  has  caused  me  to  alter  my  resolution, 

Mr.  Greaves,  according  to  his  own  showing,  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
large  amount  of  self-restraint  in  perusing  the  numerous  letters,  etc.,  on  this 
subject  ;  but  this  very  laudable  control  appears  to  have  been  entirely  cast 
aside  after  his  self-imposed  task  was  completed,  and  passion  to  have  taken 
its  place — at  least,  I  assume  such  is  the  case  from  the  tone  of  his  arguments, 
which  are  so  one-sided  in  their  character  as  to  lead  to  the  further  supposi¬ 
tion  that  his  mind  is  not  capable  of  entertaining  any  but  the  most  ultra 
opinions  on  any  subject  which  he  chooses  to  consider.  Passion,  too,  has 
prevented  him  from  acknowledging  my  explanation  of  the  remarks  attributed 
to  me  on  several  previous  occasions. 

I  have  not  time,  neither  do  I  consider  it  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Greaves 
through  all  his  arguments  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  his  communica¬ 
tion  bristles  with  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies,  and  is  replete  with 
illogical  conclusions — a  charge  which  I  could,  were  it  requisite,  substantiate 
by  facts  innumerable.  Mr.  Greaves  has,  on  other  occasions,  and  when  it 
has  suited  him,  quoted  the  Clyde  Street  School ;  I  fail  to  see  what  right  he 
has  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he  has  never  taken  any  measures  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  there.  On  the  contrary,  his  influence 
has  been  exerted  to  its  detriment  ;  perhaps  Clyde  Street  is  too  classical  for 
Mr.  Greaves. 

In  the  argument  on  the  practical  side  of  education,  one  vein  runs  promi¬ 
nently  through  the  great  majority,  and  that  is,  that  the  young  practitioner 
should  be  the  equal  in  professional  capabilities  of  his  elders.  No  allowance 
is  made,  and  one  or  two  unfortunate  failures  are  taken  as  tests  from  which  to 
preach  violent  harangues  against  the  so-called  “  college-bred  ”  student.  I 
have  never  advocated  a  purely  scientific  education  ;  I  did  not  actively  oppose 
5*1  r.  Fleming’s  motion,  because  I  thought  it  moderate  in  its  aim.  I  did  not 
support  it,  because  I  thought,  and  do  so  now,  that  it  was  illegal.  The  course 
of  instruction  laid  down  by  me  in  my  last  communication  was  the  result  of 
a  long  and  varied  experience,  such  as  Mr.  Greaves,  with  all  great  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  lay  claim  to ;  and  I  may  venture  to  point  out  to  him,  and  others, 
that  if  young  practitioners  make  mistakes,  old  ones  are  not — ^judging  from  the 
almost  daily  fects  brought  under  my  notice,  and  the  revelations  of  our  law- 
courts — infallible  ;  and  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  very  practical  men 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remarkable. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  quoted,  in  support  of  the  prolonged  apprenticeship  systpi, 
one  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet*  Numerous  letters  in  the  medical 
journals,  of  an  entirely  opposite  tendency,  might  be  placed  in  apposition,  and 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  Edinburgh  not  one  word  is  ever  heard  in  support 
of  medical  apprenticeship,  notwithstanding  that  one  medical  corporation 
offers  very  substantial  advantages,  which  I  am  credibly  informed  have  not 
been  embraced  for  a  considerable  period,  to  apprentice  students  ;  and  it  may 

^  Many  letters  and  articles  in  the  Lancet  might  have  been  quoted  in  favour  of 
apprenticeship  and  pupilage.  Not  a  word,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  said  against  a 
medical  student  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  profession  ;  the 
orly  difference  in  opinion  is  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  obtained — one  party  going  in  for 
the  apprenticeship  or  pupilage  system,  another  for  a  longer  period  of  study  at  the 
meoicd  schools,  and  another  for  dispensing  with  some  of  the  subjects  now  taught 
ih  .  re,  making  them  part  of  those  in  the  matriculation  examination. — Ed,  V >  J, 
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be  also  noted  that  in  the  Lancet  of  the  8th  inst.  there  is  a  leading  article 
advocating  a  scheme  of  education  almost  identical  with  that  I  have  myself 
recommended. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  lamenting  the  absence  of  professional 
loyalty — as  shown  by  their  anxiety  to  lay  bare  our  shortcomings  in  lay 
publications — in  some  of  our  leading  men. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Edinburgh,  January  20th.  T.  Walley. 


THE  VALUE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — In  last  month’s  Journal  we  find  expressed  the  views  of  the  chief — 
I  had  almost  said  sole — authors  of  the  compulsory  pupilage.  These  are 
contained  in  an  editorial  and  in  Mr.  Greaves’  letter. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  “  criticism  should  always  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
matter  calling  it  forth.”  In  my  contributions  I  have  so  far  endeavoured  to 
conduct  the  controversy  in  a  purely  logical  manner.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  has  been  well  put  by  Messrs.  Banham  and  Sheather.  I  can  only 
express  surprise  that  your  editorial  should  have  departed  from  this  spirit, 
and  have  introduced  rhetoric  instead  of  logic,  assertion  and  sneer  instead  of 
argument.  I  really  do  not  think  “  carping  criticisms  and  incomprehensible 
effusions  from  irresponsible  writers  ”  are  nicely-chosen  words  to  apply  to  a 
man  because  he  happens  to  put  in  print  some  ideas  not  just  the  same  as  your 
own.  You  say — “  The  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  profession  is  one 
which  has  received  long  and  most  careful  consideration  by  those  who  are 
most  responsible  [the  Council,  I  suppose]  and  most  competent  [who  are  these  ?] 
to  recommend  it.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of  not  only  these,  but  of 
every  unbiassed  well-wisher  to  professional  reputation  and  progress.”  This 
is  a  little  too  much — it  is  an  insult  to  those  who  differ,  and  utterly  ignores  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  professorial  staff.  You  go  on  to  say — “  It  will  also  be 
hailed  by  the  public  as  a  proof  that  the  Royal  College  is  determined  that  its 
diploma  shall  be  a  reliable  testimony  to  the  capability  of  its  possessor.” 
Does  this  mean  that  a  twelve-months’  pupilage  is  about  to  supply  all  the 
dreadful  deficiencies  we  have  been  told  of,  and  to  make  all  young  graduates  a 
good  deal  cleverer  than  most  of  the  old  ones  are  now  ?  or  does  it  mean  that 
the  editor  fancies  the  Royal  College  previoue  to  his  presidentship  was 
indifferent  to  the  capabilities  of  its  members  ?  Surely  either  supposition  is 
equally  erroneous. 

As  to  Mr.  Greaves’  letter,  I  can  only  thank  him  for  having  supplied,  in  his 
egotistical  chapter  of  autobiography,  about  the  strongest  argument  against 
apprenticeship  before  going  to  college  I  have  ever  read.  Let  me  quote  a 
sentence  from  his  letter : — “  At  the  end  of  my  apprenticeship  I  could  diagnose 
disease  or  lameness  as  correctly  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  I  can  now  \a 
little  ambiguous^  but  probably  true'].  I  could  diagnose  disease  and  recognise 
the  varied  changes,  and  treat  it  successfully — I  seemed  to  have  it  at  my  finger- 
ends,  as  if  it  was  intuitive.”  There  are  not  many  practitioners  of  twenty 
years’  standing  who  would  even  now  care  to  claim  such  proficiency.  I  fancy 
if  Mr.  Greaves,  instead  of  saying,  “  I  coiild  do  so-and-so,”  had  written,  “  I 
thoic^ht  I  could  do  so-and-so,”  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  mark. 
To  me  this  wonderful  apprentice  is  simply  an  illustrious  example  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  begot  of  ignorance  which  our  side  consider  the  great  evil  of 
apprenticeship.  With  such  perfection,  why,  in  the  world,  go  to  college  at  all  ? 
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Now  let  us  hear  what  was  the  effect  of  some  scientific  teaching  upon  this 
prodigy.  He  tells  us — “  When  I  returned  from  college  I  could  not  see  my 
way  111  my  case.  I  got  confused,  mystified,  and  blundered  in  my  diagnosis 
and  in  my  treatment.  My  master  said  truthfully  that  I  had  lost  my  manipu¬ 
lative  dexterity . I  was  neither  a  more  scientific  nor  a  more  successful 

practitioner  than  I  was  before.”  If  such  stuff  as  this  has  any  value,  it  can 
only  be,  like  the  teetotal  lecturer’s  drunken  brother,  as  a  frightful  example  to 
be  avoided.  The  whole  argument  leads  to  but  one  logical  conclusion,  viz., 
that  we  should  at  once  close  all  our  colleges  and  insist  upon  about  five  years’ 
apprenticeship,  if  we  wish  to  make  good  men.  A  few  more  such  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches,  and  the  Council  would  at  once  erase  their  crude  and 
hasty  legislation.  “The  traducers,”  says  Mr.  Greaves,  “  of  the  apprenticeship- 
student  have  never  openly  or  in  a  courageous  manner  brought  forward  their 
chaige  against  the  accused.”  Well,  there  is  now  no  necessity — Mr.  Greaves 
has  stated  it  most  lucidly. 

This  modest  and  logical  letter  concludes  with  the  following  sententious 
piece  of  advice  “  In  the  meantime,  let  us  work  on,  knowing  that  the  virtue 
lies  m  the  stiuggle,  not  in  the  prize.  Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occu¬ 
pied  m  the  highest  employment  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  die  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty.”  What  care  for  our  lives  and  deaths  ! 
Let  me  offer  our  mentor  a  hint.  When  next  posing  as  one  of  the  saviours 

of  the  profession,  let  him  quote  from  “  Coriolanus  ”  (slightly  altering 
Shakespeare)  : —  ^  o  j  >=> 

“  I  do  love 

My  profession’s  good  with  a  respect  more  tender, 

More  holy  and  profound  than  mine  own  life.” 

Yours  obediently, 

Wm.  Hunting,  F.R.C.V.S. 

[We  do  not  gainsay  a  single  word,  of  the  editorial  Mr.  Hunting  criticises. 
M  e  confess  we  do  not  understand  him,  nor  yet  the  one  or  two  odd  men,  like 
himself,  who  have  the  temerity  to  assert  that  all  the  knowledge  a  veterinary 
surgeon  requires  to  make  him  competent  to  embark  in  practice  can  be  acquired 
at  College  ;  nor  yet  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  every-day  details  of  a 
professional^  life  are  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hunting’s  arguments — if  we  dare 
venture  to  give  them  this  designation — appeared  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  sentence  from  his  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  October 
last  (p.  294)  :  “  If  men  choose  to  enter  the  veterinary  profession  with  no 

knowledge  of  animals,  why  should  we  prevent  them  ?  In  all  trades  and  pro- 
^^^sions  men  utterly  wanting  in  any  special  aptitude  are  to  be  found— they 
find  their  own  level.”  In  our  profession  we  have,  perhaps,  had  too  many  men 
utterly  wanting  in  special  aptitude,  and  it  has  been  in  the  painful  process  of 
nnding  their  own  level  that  they  dragged  their  science — or  rather,  its  repu¬ 
tation  down  with  them.  It  is  just  because  those  who  best  know  the  position 
and  requirements  of  veterinary  medicine  in  this  country  are  determined  that 
rnen  with  no  knowledge  of  animals  shall  not  disgrace  the  profession  by  being 
a  lowed  to  enter  it,  that  \h^puptlage  (not  apprenticeship)  law  has  been  enacted. 
IN  o  one  has  ever  asserted  that  a  7;zzVzzV/z/;r;/2  pupilage  of  twelve  months  would 
make  a  youth  as  competent  a  practitioner  as,  say,  Mr.  Hunting  ;  but  it  will 
go  some  way,  if  properly  spent,  in  rectifying  the  evils  of  that  kind  of 
Ignorance  of  which  our  correspondent  appears  to  constitute  himself  the 
c  ampion.  The  Members  of  Council,  as  a  body,  should  understand  our  re¬ 
quirements,  at  least  as  well  as  Mr.  Hunting,  and  by  a  large  majority  they 
ave  decided  in  favour  of  pupilage.  Mr.  Hunting  may  abuse  practitioners 

rnind  to — he  is  one  of  them,  and  may  know  something 
0  eir  Ignorance,  indifference,  and  other  shortcomings  ;  but  he  should  also 
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remember  that  veterinary  professors  are,  after  all,  only  practitioners  who 
give  lectures,  but  who  very  rarely  have  time  or  opportunity  to  teach  every¬ 
thing  that  a  student  ought  to  know.  We  fancy  Mr.  Hunting,  in  his  inner¬ 
most  consciousness,  believes  that  the  veterinary  graduate  ought  to  understand 
something  of  the  practical  part  of  his  vocation,  and  he  must  also  be  as  well 
aware  as  any  one  that  a  miserable  failure  awaits  the  unfortunate  youth  who 
has  to  acquire  the  veriest  rudiments  of  this  portion,  “by  careful  observation, 
by  the  test  of  experience,”  but  entirely  at  the  cost  of  his  clients. 

We  do  not  know  who  constituted  Mr.  Hunting  the  mouthpiece  of  the  whole 
professorial  staff,  but  we  certainly  do  not  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  only 
member  of  that  staff  who  has  ventured  to  touch  the  subject.  The  profession, 
as  a  body,  is  quite  as  competent,  and  certainly  quite  as  unbiassed  in  the 
matter,  as  the  teaching  section,  which  it  concerns  no  more  than  the 
non-professorial  portion  ;  and  those  who  assert  that  a  practical  acquaintance, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  ordinary  details  of  a  veterinary  surgeon’s 
business,  is  unnecessary  to  the  graduate  who  has  just  embarked  in  practice, 
must  either  have  a  selfish  interest  in  admitting  any  and  everybody  into  the 
profession,  or  entertain  a  strange  notion  of  professional  utility,  morality and 
respect.  Such  men,  we  feel  assured,  are  in  a  very  small  and  unenviable 
minority  in  the  profession.] 
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CRYPTORCHIDISM,  AND  THE  CASTRATION  OF 
CRYPTORCHID  HORSES* 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY 

INSPECTOR. 

Man  has  long  sought  to  render  certain  of  the  animals  he  has 
domesticated  more  useful,  by  depriving  them  of  their  sexual 
powers  of  procreation.  How  long  the  emasculation  of  these 
animals  has  been  practised,  we  know  not :  the  origin  of  the 
custom  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  countless  centuries.  It  appears 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  most  ancient  peoples,  and  the 
operation  was  not  confined  to  animals,  for  man  himself,  from 
various  motives,  was  submitted  to  it.  Defective  as  were  the 
notions  then  entertained  with  regard  to  anatomy  and  physiology, 
they  were  sufficiently  exact,  it  would  seem — if  we  are  to  credit 
the  earliest  writers — to  allow  emasculation  to  be  performed,  not 
only  with  comparative  safety,  but  at  the  age  and  time  of  year 
most  suitable  to  produce  the  desired  result.  The  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  possessed  this  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  Jews  were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
operation  as  practised  upon  animals,  as  we  find  Moses  alluding 
to  it  in  Leviticus  (chap,  xxii.,  verse  24).  Hesiod,  an  ancient 
Greek  poet,  the  date  of  whose  works  is  uncertain,  some 
authorities  placing  them  before,  and  others  after  Homer,  but  who 
was  the  first  to  write  on  agriculture,  speaks  of  it ;  and  he,  as  well 
as  Strabo  and  Xenophon,  admits  that  castration  was  practised  by 
the  Scythians,  Persians,  Sarmatians,  and  other  races  long  before 


*  Read  before  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society  on  February  4th. 
VOL.  XII.  M 
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their  time.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  lived  about  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  states  that  the  Sarmatians  and  northern 
people  generally  had  known  it  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Aristotle,  who  lived  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  whose  writings  on  natural  history  even  now  fill  us  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  admiration,  enters  largely,  in  his  history  of  animals, 
into  the  subject.  He  speaks  of  the  castration  of  man,  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  (male  and  female),  and  of  birds,  and  gives  an  outline  of 
the  mode  of  operation,  indicating  the  modifications  it  produces 
in  the  creatures  operated  upon.* 

*  “  Animals  not  only  change  their  forms  and  dispositions  at  particular 
ages  and  seasons,  but  also  when  castrated.  All  animals  that  have  testicles 
may  be  castrated.  In  birds  and  oviparous  animals  with  feet  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  external,  though  sometimes  internal ;  in  all  they  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Birds  are  castrated  near  the  rump,  at  the  part 
with  which  they  touch  the  female  in  copulation ;  and  if  they  are  burnt  in 
that  part  two  or  three  times  with  irons,  after  they  are  full-grown,  the  comb 
turns  yellow,  and  they  cease  to  crow,  and  no  longer  desire  sexual  intercourse. 
If  they  are  not  full-grown,  these  parts  never  reach  perfection. 

“  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  human  subject ;  for  if  a  boy  is  castrated, 
the  hair  that  should  be  produced  after  birth  never  appears,  nor  does  his 
voice  change,  but  continues  sharp  ;  though  if  a  full-grown  man  is  castrated, 
all  the  hair  produced  after  birth  falls  off  except  that  on  the  pubes — ^this  be¬ 
comes  weak,  but  still  remains.  The  hair  produced  at  birth  does  not  fall 
off,  for  the  eunuch  never  becomes  bald.  The  voice  also  of  castrated  animals 
changes  to  that  of  the  female.  Other  animals,  if  not  castrated  when  young, 
are  destroyed  by  the  operation  ;  though  with  the  boar  it  makes  no  difference. 
All  animals,  if  castrated  when  young,  become  larger  and  more  graceful  than 
those  not  castrated  ;  but  if  already  grown,  they  never  become  any  larger. 

“If  stags  are  castrated  before  they  are  old  enough  to  have  horns,  these 
never  appear  ;  but  if  castrated  after  they  have  horns,  their  size  never  varies, 
nor  are  they  subject  to  their  annual  change.  Calves  are  castrated  at  a  year 
old ;  if  not,  they  become  bad  and  inferior.  The  steer  is  castrated  in  this 
manner  :  they  lay  down  the  animal,  and  cut  the  scrotum,  then  press  out  the 
testicle  as  much  as  possible,  and  fill  up  the  wound  with  hair,  in  order  that 
the  discharge  may  escape  ;  if  it  inflames,  they  cauterise  and  foment  the 
scrotum.  If  adult  bulls  are  castrated,  they  are  still  apparently  capable  of 
sexual  intercourse. 

“  The  capria  (ovary)  of  the  sow  is  also  cut  out,  so  that  the  animal  should 
not  desire  coition,  but  fatten  rapidly.  It  is  operated  on  after  fasting  for  two 
days.  They  hang  the  sow  up  by  the  hind  legs,  and  make  an  incision  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  where  the  testicles  of  the  male  are  generally 
found  ;  the  capria  is  there  formed  upon  the  matrix,  from  which  they  cut  off 
a  portion,  and  sew  up  the  wound  again. 

“  The  female  camels  are  also  cut  when  they  are  to  be  taken  to  war,  that 
they  may  not  become  pregnant.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand.  Such  camels,  when  they  run,  are 
far  more  swift  than  the  Nissan  horses,  from  the  length  of  their  stretch. 
And,  on  the  whole,  castrated  animals  are  longer-bodied  than  those  not 
castrated.” — Historia  Aniinalia^  lib.  ix.,  cap.  37. 
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Pliny  mentions  castration  of  male  and  female  camels.*  Varro 
goes  somewhat  into  detail  with  regard  to  castration  ;  he  gives 
the  ages  at  which  it  is  best  to  emasculate  animals,  and  refers  to 
the  operation  as  performed  on  the  horse,  dog,  and  fowl. 

Magon,  a  Carthaginian  writer  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
before  our  era,  likewise  alludes  to  the  operation,  and  speaks  of 
plates  of  wood,  and  wooden  clams  to  fix  above  the  testicles,  in 
order  fo  arrest  haemorrhage.  Apsyrtus  describes  castration  by  cau¬ 
tery,  and  Hierocles  that  by  ligature  ;  while  Vegetius  says  Tetanus 
is  sometimes  due  to  the  operation,  when  the  animals  get  chilled. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  castration  in  the 
very  early  days  of  veterinary  surgery  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  during  what  are  called  the  “  dark  ”  and  “  middle  ages  ”  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  any  improvements  had  been 
introduced,  and  to  what  extent  emasculation  was  resorted  to. 
The  operation  was  probably  performed,  when’deemed  necessary, 
by  very  unskilful  men  and  rude  methods.  That  it  was  practised 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  risk,  is  manifest 
from  a  passage  in  the  Gwentian  Code,  the  laws  of  Wales 
previous  to  the  Norman  invasion,  which  ordains,  ‘‘  If  a  person 
sell  an  entire  animal,  let  the  seller  insure  it  under  gelding  until 
the  end  of  the  ninth  day,  to  wit,  by  paying  half  its  worth  to  the 
buyer  if  it  dies.” 

Little  mention  is  made  of  castration  until  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Carlo  Ruini  barely  alludes  to  it ;  and 
Solleysel  speaks  of  it  as  a  barbarous  operation — the  heavy 
under-bred  stallions  of  that  day  requiring  castration  as  little  as 
many  of  the  horses  of  his  country  do  at  the  present  time.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  Laurentius 
Rusius  speaks  of  the  method  by  bistournage  ;  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Bartholin  alludes  to  the  castration  of  ewes,  sows, 
cows,  and  mares  by  the  Danes,  who  operated  by  opening  the 
left  flank.  In  the  same  century,  the  practice  of  castrating  mares 
had  become  so  common  in  lAance  that  in  1717  an  ordinance  was 

*  Asserting  that  camels  are  liable  to  frenzy,  supposed  to  be  at  the  time  of 
rutting,  he  says,  “  There  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  castrating  them,  and  the 
females,  even,  when  required  for  the  purposes  of  war,  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  :  it  renders  them  more  courageous,  by  the  destruction  of  all  sexual 
feelings.” 
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issued  to  restrain  it,  on  account  of  its  dangerous  consequences, 
and  the  little  need  there  was  for  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  different 
ways  of  operating.  That  by  the  wooden  clams  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  procedure,  as  was  also  crushing  and  direct 
excision  of  the  testicle,  as  well  as  destroying  by  the  actual  cau¬ 
tery.  Torsion,  of  one  kind  or  another,  was  known  in  the  last 
century,  and  crushing  of  the  testicular  vessels  by  means  of  the 
ecraseur  had  been  anticipated  by  those  ancient  people,  who 
destroyed  them  by  means  of  scraping  or  breaking  with  the 
finger.  In  Lapland,  at  the  present  time,  the  male  reindeer  are 
castrated  by  the  old  women,  who  gnaw  through  the  vessels  and 
attachments  of  the  testicle  with  their  teeth. 

I  mention  these  facts  here  to  show  that  we  have  learned  but 
little  of  the  operation  of  castration  since  the  remotest  times — 
ancient  peoples  removing  the  testicles  from  male  animals,  and 
the  ovaries  from  female  animals,  when  fashion  or  circumstances 
demanded.  However  destitute  they  may  have  been  of  general 
anatomical  knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  surgery  they 
were  at  least  as  bold,  if  not  bolder,  than  veterinary  surgeons  in 
this  country  are  at  the  present  day.  There  are  few  of  our 
number  who  would  venture  to  remove  the  ovaries  from  a  mare, 
or  even  a  cow,  with  much  hope  of  success  ;  and  though  there  are 
none,  perhaps,  who  would  decline  to  castrate  a  colt,  though  some 
might  entertain  fears  as  to  their  being  favoured  by  fortune  if  they 
attempted  an  adult  stallion,  yet  the  large  majority,  I  fancy, 
would  altogether  refuse  to  operate  upon  a  colt  or  stallion  whose 
testicles  were  not  readily  accessible  to  the  hand. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  the  possibility  of  removing  the  testi¬ 
cles  from  a  horse  when  these  were  not  within  immediate  reach — 
visible,  in  fact — never  seems  to  have  been  dreamt  of  in  this 
country.  Nowhere  is  it  mentioned,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  attempted  or  spoken  of.  Not  that  there  was  absence  of 
opportunity,  for  horses  whose  testicles  have  not  descended  into 
the  scrotum  are  not  remarkably  rare  ;  and  however  vicious  and 
useless  or  dangerous  they  may  have  been,  their  vice  could  not  be 
removed,  nor  their  value  increased  ten  or  a  hundredfold,  because 
not  be  emasculated. 
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The  reason  for  this  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  extremely  slight  and  superficial 
manner  in  which  anatomy  and  some  portions  of  surgery  were 
taught  at  the  veterinary  schools ;  that  we  had  no  text-books  on 
these  subjects  worthy  of  the  name;  and  that  we  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  labours  of  our  Continental  colleagues. 

About  two  years  ago  an  American  farmer,  Mr.  Miles,  visited 
this  country,  and  his  presence  startled  many  practitioners,  as  he 
had  the  temerity  to  come  among  us  to  show  us  how  to  remove 
the  non-apparent  testicles  from  horses.  Received  with  doubt, 
jealousy,  and  incredulity,  he  nevertheless  was  able  to  teach 
British  veterinary  surgeons  what  they  did  not  know,  and  show 
them  what  they  had  never  seen — possibly  never  heard  of. 

Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  operate  will*, 
I  am  sure,  willingly  testify  to  the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  performed  an  operation  requiring,  perhaps,  the  best  qualities 
of  the  surgeon.  Possessed  of  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
American  cousins,  he  nevertheless  proved  that  he  was  endowed 
with  more  than  one  of  their  excellencies.  The  one  grand  draw¬ 
back  to  his  visit  was  that  he  made  his  method  of  operating  a 
secret,  only  to  be  made  known  to  those  who  were  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  fair  instalment  of  the  ‘‘almighty  dollar,”  and  vowed  in  ad¬ 
dition  not  to  divulge  the  details  of  the  operation.  This  certainly 
was  not  professional,  and  savoured  strongly  of  the  charlatan ; 
and  we  fear  it  was  this  which  rendered  Mr.  Miles’  visit  less 
auspicious  and  genial  than  it  might  have  been.  Medical  men 
have  no  secrets  to  be  sold,  and  all  improvements  in  medicine  or 
surgery  are  made  public  immediately  ;  indeed  there  is  almost  a 
rash  eagerness  exhibited  to  publish  new  systems  of  treating 
disease,  or  new  methods  of  performing  operations.  If  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Miles  startled  many  into  the  belief  that  the  operation  for  which 
he  was  in  a  manner  celebrated  in  his  own  country  was  a  novelty, 
that  belief  must  be  shaken  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been 
known,  and  most  successfully  practised,  since  at  least  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  century.  It  may  have  been  practised  in  the 
centuries  before  our  era,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary  ; 
for  the  operators  of  these  distant  days,  who  had  the  courage  to 
remove  the  ovaries,  after  seeking  for  them  in  the  abdominal 
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cavity,  would  probably  not  hesitate  to  search  for  and  remove  the 
testicles  when  these  did  not  occupy  their  ordinary  situation. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  emasculation  of  cryptorchid 
horses  is  not  mentioned  by  Continental  veterinary  writers  until 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  though  some  of  these  admit 
that  non-professional  men  had  regularly  resorted  to  it  long  before. 
In  a  very  interesting  article* * * §  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  accomplished  veterinary  operators  in  Europe — Professor 
Degive,  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School — we  learn  that 
Hurtrel  d’Arboval  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  allude  to 
the  operation,  but  in  a  very  succinct  and  incomplete  manner.t 
M.  Marrel,  veterinary  surgeon  in  Vaucluse,  relates  that  in  1838 
he  successfully  castrated  a  cryptorchid  horse. J  In  1840  M. 
Serres  reports  that,  having  refused  to  operate  on  a  horse  affected 
with  single  cryptorchidism,  an  ordinary  castrator  successfully 
operated  by  making  an  incision  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  left  flank.§  Van  Seymortier,  of  Audenaerde,  Belgium, 
in  1845  gives  a  very  full  description  of  the  operation  for  this 
anomaly,  by  removal  of  the  testicle  through  the  inguinal  canal. || 
In  the  same  year  Brogniez,  then  Professor  at  the  Brussels 
Veterinary  School,  communicated  to  the  Veterinary  Society  of 
Belgium  the  results  of  some  experiments  tending  to  demonstrate 
two  points  which  are  nowadays  amply  confirmed  :  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  the  inguinal  canal  may  be  dilated,  and  the 
harmlessness  of  this  dilatation  when  performed  in  a  certain 
manner.U 

Van  Haelst,  a  Belgian  military  veterinary  surgeon,  in  1846 
published  a  good  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  this  condition,  and  a 
description  of  the  operation  for  inguinal  cryptorchidism,  the  only 
form  of  the  anomaly  which  he  considered  as  likely  to  be 
successfully  treated.** 

In  1847  Marrel  gives  two  more  cases  upon  which  he  had 

*  Annales  de  Mddecine  V4tdrmaire,  1875. 

t  Dictionnaire  de  Mdd.  Vdt^rinaire,  second  edition,  1838,  vol.  i.,  p.  152. 

X  Mdmoire  de  la  Socidt^  Vdtdrinaire  de  Vaucluse,  1846. 

§  Guide  Hygienique  et  Chirurgical  de  la  Castration.  Paris,  i860. 

II  Brogniez.  Traitd  de  Chirurgie  Vdtdrinaire,  1845,  vol.  iii.,  p.  380. 

IT  Journal  V6t6rinaire  et  Agricole  de  Belgique,  1845,  P-  545* 

**  Recueil  de  M6d.  V6t6rinaire,  1846,  p.  799. 
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successfully  operated — a  horse  and  an  ass.^  In  1856,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  a  Danish  Veterinary  Congress,  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  is  given  of  the  operation  for  cryptorchidism,  which 
appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  that  country  ;  and  the  three 
methods  practised  are  alluded  to  :  penetration  of  the  abdomen 
by  manual  dilatation  of  the  inguinal  canal,  by  incision  of  the  flank, 
and  by  incision  of  the  abdominal  wall,  in  front  of  the  inguinal 
ring.-f*  In  1858  Stockfleth,  Director  of  the  Copenhagen  Vete¬ 
rinary  School,  published  a  small  work  on  the  subject ;  J  and  in 
i860  Serres§  and  Gourdon||  likewise  published  similar  treatises  ; 
while  a  very  excellent  memoir  on  the  subject,  from  an  anatomo- 
physiological  point  of  view,  was  produced  in  1856  by  Goubaux, 
then  Professor  of  Anatomy  at,  and  now  Director  of  the  Alfort 
Veterinary  School,  and  Follin,  Professor  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine  jIF  and  a  similar  service  was  rendered  by  Franck,  of  the 
Munich  Veterinary  School,  in  his  work  on  anatomy.^^  In  1864 
Diericx,  of  Aeltre,  Belgium,  published  a  most  practical  paper  on 
the  operation  and  its  results,  in  his  experience,  and  in  which  he 
showed  that  it  could  be  performed  almost  without  danger. ft 
Subsequently,  articles  have  appeared  now  and  again  on  the 
subject  in  various  of  the  Continental  journals,  and  it  has  received 
notice  in  some  of  the  foreign  works  on  veterinary  operative 
surgery ;  but  it  is  really  to  that  brilliant  operator  and  capable 
writer  on  veterinary  surgery.  Professor  Degive,  that  our  science 
is  indebted  for  popularising  the  operation  in  recent  days,  and 
rescuing  it  from  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  castrator,  who  per¬ 
formed  it  in  a  routine  manner,  and  could  rarely  successfully  con¬ 
tend  against  unexpected  results,  through  lack  of  surgical  and 
pathological  knowledge.  Degive  generally  acknowledges  that  it 
was  to  Diericx  he  owed  his  first  instructions  in  the  operation, 
that  practitioner  having  disinterestedly  offered  to  demonstrate 
his  method  and  give  all  necessary  information  to  his  colleagues. 

*  Ibid-i  1847,  p.  1002. 

+  “  Tidschrift  for  Veterinairer,”  1856. 

t  Operation  an  Spitzhengsten,  Copenhagen,  1858. 

§  Op.  cit. 

j|  “Traitd  de  la  Castration  des  Animaux  Domestiques.”  Paris,  i860. 

IT  “Recueil  de  Mddecine  Vdtdrinaire,”  1856,  pp.  508,  599,  819. 

**  “Handbuck  der  Anatomie  der  Hausthiere.”  Munich,  1871. 

t+  “Annales  de  Med.  V6t6rinaire,”  1864,  p.  169. 
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For  ten  years  previous  to  issuing  his  monograph  (which  was  first 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine, 
of  Belgium,  for  July,  1875),  Degive  hadoperated  on  thirty-seven 
animals.  Thirty-four  of  the  cases  were  perfectly  successful,  and 
only  three  died  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  majority  were  cases 
of  abdominal  cryptorchidism,  and  only  four  were  single  and 
inguinal* 

Such  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by  our  Continental  con¬ 
freres  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Miles  in  this  country ;  and  it  is 
not  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  operation  was  unknown 
here  before  that  time.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  British  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  have  not  particularly  distinguished  ourselves  in 
operative  surgery.  Perhaps  the  only  important  operation  we  have 
introduced  has  been  that  of  plantar  neurotomy ;  and  even  that, 
I  fear,  we  cannot  altogether  lay  claim  to,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  it  was  probably  described  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Surgery  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  bold,  while  circumspect ;  but 
the  good  anatomist  has  most  confidence.  It  was  possibly  due  to 
a  deficient  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a  dread  of  fatal  results, 
which  made  our  practitioners  afraid  to  undertake  the  operation, 
or  it  was  more  probably  considered  impracticable.  However  it 
may  be  explained,  the  fact  remains  that  the  operation  was  never 
mentioned  in  our  schools,  and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  performed 
in  the  country ;  and  so  it  was  that  one  of  the  finest  operations 
perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery,  human  or  veterinary, 
was  lost  to  us  until  the  arrival  of  an  American  farmer  on  our 
shores. 

I  have  not  been  initiated  into  Mr.  Miles’  secret  method  of 
operating,  though  I  have  seen  him  operate  ;  and  therefore  I  can¬ 
not  describe  it.  But  amongst  professional  men,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  are  not,  or  rather  should  not  be,  any  pro¬ 
fessional  secrets ;  and  our  foreign  colleagues  have  made  no 
mystery  of  their  method.  While  in  Brussels  last  July,  attending 
the  Veterinary  Congress,  Professor  Degive  gave  a  demonstration 
of  his  method  on  several  horses  collected  for  the  purpose,  before 
a  number  of  the  visitors,  and  he  fairly  astonished  them  by  his 
extraordinary  manipulative  dexterity  and  coolness.  All  con- 

*  Annales  de  M^d.  Vdtdrinaire,  1875,  p.  635. 
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fessed  that  anything  more  brilliant  they  had  never  witnessed. 
So  that  it  is  no  infraction  of  promises,  or  violation  of  secrecy,  if 
I  describe  what  he  and  others  have  already  so  fully  done,  and 
venture  to  add  my  own  remarks. 

The  anomaly  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  solipeds,  and  the 
porcine  and  ovine  species ;  but  I  believe  it  is  rare  in  the  bovine 
and  canine  species.  To  what  extent  it  may  prevail  among 
horses  in  this  country,  there  are  no  means  of  judging  ;  but  from 
experience  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common.  Mr.  Miles  assured  me  that  there  were  far  more  “  rig  ” 
horses  here  than  we  imagined  ;  and  so  numerous  were  they  in 
the  United  States,  that  he  was  fully  occupied,  when  at  home,  in 
travelling  about  to  operate  upon  them.  In  France  they  are 
often  met  with,  but  they  appear  to  be  most  frequent  in  Belgium 
and  Denmark. 

There  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  anomaly  being 
hereditary,  the  progeny  of  certain  rig  ”  stallions  being  affected 
with  it.  Degive  states  that  of  thirty-seven  horses  he  operated 
upon,  the  sires  of  five,  at  least,  were  cryptorchids.  But  in  these 
stallions  the  anomaly  only  existed  on  one  side — at  least  it  could 
not  be  abdominal  on  both  sides,  as  such  animals  are  sterile. 
The  same  fact  has  been  observed  when  one  normally  situated 
testicle  has  been  removed,  and  the  other  is  concealed — unilateral 
cryptorchidism. 

When  the  testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen,  they  are 
generally  smaller  and  softer  than  when  in  the  scrotum,  though 
very  exceptionally  there  is  little  difference.  The  testicles  are 
merely  atrophied,  or  their  more  important  constituents  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Their  secreting  power  has  also  undergone  serious  modification, 
as  the  semen  no  longer  contains  spermatozoa.  When  in  the 
inguinal  canal  the  testicle  is  smaller,  as  a  rule,  than  when  in  the 
scrotum ;  and  though  in  early  adult  life  it  may  perform  its 
function,  yet  it  generally  undergoes  atrophy  and  degeneration  at 
a  later  period . 

The  term  “  cryptorchid  being  applied  to  an  animal  whose 
testicles  have  not  appeared  in  their  natural  situation  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  question  arises  as  to  when  a  horse  should  be 
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so  designated.  It  is  generally  understood  among  veterinary 
anatomists,  that  the  testicles  are  in  the  scrotum  when  the  foal 
is  about  six  months  old — though  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
they  have  not  descended  until  two  and  even  three  years  of  age. 
But  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact,  that  when  the 
testicles  are  not  in  the  scrotum  at  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 
the  animal  is  a  cryptorchid. 

The  signs  which  denote  this  condition  are  known  to  the 
majority  of  men  familiar  with  the  habits  of  horses.  Such  animals, 
at  an  adult  age  especially,  appear  and  act  pretty  much  as  if  they 
were  entire  males  ;  indeed  they  are  frequently  more  unsteady, 
more  difficult  to  manage,  more  excitable,  sexually,  when  among 
other  horses,  and  particularly  mares,  and  are  often  more 
vicious,  than  stallions.  Their  viciousness  only  too  frequently 
renders  them  dangerous,  not  only  to  their  own,  but  also  to  the 
human  species. 

These  characteristics  serve  to  indicate,  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases,  the  existence  of  the  anomaly  ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  hap¬ 
pen  that  doubts  will  arise  in  some  instances,  not  only  as  to 
whether  the  animal  is  the  subject  of  double  or  single  cryptor¬ 
chidism,  or  whether  it  is  inguinal  or  abdominal,  but  whether  it  is 
really  a  cryptorchid.  In  such  cases,  the  veterinary  surgeon  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question,  and  perhaps  to 
operate,  will  not  of  course  be  satisfied  with  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  behaviour  of  the  horse,  as  both  might  be  deceptive, 
and  must  have  recourse  to  a  careful  examination. 

A  close  examination  of  the  scrotum  will  reveal  the  existence  of 
cicatrices,  if  the  animal  has  been  castrated  ;  though  their  presence 
must  not  always  be  received  as  certain  evidence  of  this,  for  they 
may  have  been  fraudulently  produced,  or  may  only  show  that  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to  emasculate  the 
animal.  On  the  side  at  which  the  testicle  has  not  descended,  the 
scrotum  is  not  salient  or  slightly  pendulous  as  after  castration ; 
but  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  often  at  the  part  where  the 
-testicle  should  be  a  slight  round  swelling,  which  increases  in  size 
when  the  twitch  is  somewhat  severely  applied  to  the  nose.  The 
fingers,  pushed  up  in  the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal,  find  it 
either  empty,  in  the  case  of  abdominal  cryptorchidism,  or  occu- 
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pied  by  the  missing  testicle  at  a  more  or  less  accessible  altitude. 
Internal  taxis,  or  examination  per  rectum,  when  doubt  still  exists, 
is  an  excellent  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion,  especially 
when  combined  with  external  taxis.  When  the  wall  of  the  in¬ 
testine  is  relaxed,  the  practised  hand  (the  hand  accustomed  to 
explore  the  abdominal  cavity  and  its  contents  per  rectuni)  can 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  vaginal  or  inguinal  ring,  and  with  the 
hand  outside  also  whether  the  testicle  is  in  the  canal,  or  even  in 
the  abdomen,  especially  if  it  should  be  moderately  developed. 
When  the  inguinal  opening  is  found  to  be  extremely  small,  or 
the  hand  cannot  feel  it  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine, 
then  it  may  be  concluded  •  that  the  testicle  is  in  the  abdomen, 
and,  as  has  just  been  said,  careful  manipulation  may  discover  it 
suspended  in  that  cavity 

This  examination  also  enables  the  explorer  to  decide  whether 
the  cryptorchidism  is  bilateral  or  double,  or  unilateral  or  single, 
and  right  or  left. 

Before  attempting  to  operate,  it  is  well  to  discover  everything 
possible  with  regard  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  anomaly. 
But  expert  operators,  such  as  Degive,  confess  that  they  have  often 
commenced  to  operate  without  being  quite  confident  as  to 
whether  they  had  a  case  of  abdominal  or  inguinal  cryptorchid¬ 
ism,  and  that  they  were  not  assured  of  this  until  after  they  had 
penetrated  the  inguinal  canal.  Not  until  the  hand  has  been 
passed  into  that  cavity  have  they  been  positive  whether  the  or¬ 
gan  they  were  in  search  of  was  there  or  in  the  abdomen. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  causes  of  cryptorchidism,  we 
need  not  examine  them  in  detail.  The  descent  of  the  testicle 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  is  well  known,  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  gubernactdum  testis,  one  extremity  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  epididymis,  while  the  other  passes  into  or  forms  part  of  the 
dartos  muscle  lining  the  scrotum.  By  the  gradual  retraction  and 
atrophy  of  this  band,  the  testicle  is  slowly  drawn  into  the  in¬ 
guinal  canal,  which  itself  appears  to  be  formed  by  this  retraction 
and  atrophy  of  the  gubernaculum.  When,  therefore,  this  retractile 
band  is  too  feeble  to  exert  its  action,  from  imperfect  development 
or  loss  of  power,  the  testicle  either  continues  its  primary  location  in 
the  abdomen,  floating  at  the  end  of  a  serous  fold  or  folds,  analo- 
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gous  to  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  ovary  in  the  female,  but 
containing  at  one  margin  or  border  the  vas  deferens,  at  another 
the  spermatic  blood-vessels,  and  at  a  third  the  gubernaculum  ;  or 
it  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  or  adjacent  organs.  The 
epididymis  is  greatly  elongated,  and  so  detached  from  the  testicle 
that  it  forms  a  globus,  according  to  Degive,  which  the  hand  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity  can  easily  distinguish,  while 
its  tail  reaches  nearly  to  the  inguinal  ring. 

The  accompanying  drawings  of  the  position  of  the  testicle  in 
the  foal  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  cryptorchidism.  In 
Fig.  I  the  testicle  is  shown  as  floating  in  the  abdomen,  A  being 
the  peritoneal  fold  or  suspensory  ligament  which  attaches  it  to 
the  lumbar  region,  B  the  testicle,  C  the  gubernaculum  testis, 
and  D  the  inguinal  opening  or  ring. 


Fig.  I. 


In  Fig,  2  the  testicle,  B,  has  been  drawn  towards  the  ring,  D,  by 
the  gubernaculum,  C'  being  the  internal  portion  of  that  band,  and 
C  its  external  portion  which  has  passed  into  the  inguinal  canal. 


Fig.  2. 


And  Fig.  3  represents  the  testicle,  B,  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
D,  C,  the  gubernaculum  having  disappeared,  or  rather  now  forms 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  itself. 


Fig. 
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It  must  be  remarked  here  that  many  authorities  attribute 
abdominal  cryptorchidism,  not  to  the  absence  of  the  vaginal  or 
inguinal  canal,  or  defect  in  the  gubernaculum  testis,  but  rather  to 
a  disproportion  between  the  testicle  itself  and  this  opening,  which  it 
should  pass  into  ;  while  others,  again,  think  that  the  way  in  which 
the  testicle  presents  itself  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  canal  may  ope¬ 
rate  in  leading  to  its  permanent  retention  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Incomplete  abdominal  cryptorchidism  differs  only  from  the 
abdominal  form  by  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  inguinal  canal 
which,  according  to  a  distinguished  veterinary  anatomist — 
Franck,  of  Munich — is  very  early  developed,  and  long  before 
the  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the  scrotum,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  processus  vaginalis.  This  he  describes  as  a 
very  narrow  and  short  canal,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  the 
internal  inguinal  ring,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed,  as  in  the 
adult  stallion,  of  an  external,  but  atrophied  cremaster  ;  an 
internal  serous  layer,  in  continuity  with  the  peritoneum  ;  and  a 
middle  layer,  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  kind  of 
cryptorchidism  the  canal  contains,  in  certain  cases,  according  to 
"  Degive,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  gubernaculum, 
vas  deferens,  and  tail  of  the  epidymis ;  while  in  rarer  cases  it 
only  contains  a  portion  of  the  gubernaculum. 

In  cases  of  inguinal  cryptorchidism,  this  sheath  is,  of  course, 
more  extensive,  occupying  a  larger  portion  of  the  inguinal  space, 
and  containing  a  testicle  which  is  smaller  than  that  found  in  the 
scrotum,  or  it  may  be  atrophied  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  the  same  in 
disposition. 

These  slight  details  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  the  removal  of  the  concealed  testicle  by  operation. 

Apart  from  the  danger  attending  the  operation — danger  which 
varies  more  or  less  with  the  situation  of  the  testicle — there  is  in 
nearly  every  case  of  cryptorchidism  an  advantage,  often  very 
great,  in  removing  the  organ.  When  we  consider  the  trouble¬ 
someness,  oftentimes  real  viciousness,  of  such  animals,  which 
usually  renders  them  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  the 
beneficial  alteration  which  castration  brings  about,  there  are  very 
few  cases  indeed  in  which  the  operation  may  not  be  counselled, 
if  the  animal  is  worth  the  expense. 
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With  regard  to  age,  the  operation  is  most  successful  as  the 
horse  is  young ;  though  under  two  or  three  years  the  inguinal 
canal  is  generally  so  narrow  that  the  hand  cannot  be  easily 
introduced  into  it.  The  season  of  the  year  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  influence ;  though  of  course  the  operator  will  do 
well,  if  he  has  any  choice,  to  select  mild  weather.  During  the 
prevalence  of  ^any  epizootic  equine  malady,  perhaps  it  would  be 
advisable  to  defer  the  operation. 

The  only  preparation  necessary  is  that  prescribed  for  ordinary 
castration.  Degive  speaks  highly  of  tincture  of  arnica,  which 
he  administers  during  eight  days  before  the  operation,  thirty 
grammes  being  given  in  the  morning  in  a  half-pint  of  cold  water. 
To  the  employment  of  this  drug  he  ascribes  the  frequent  and 
complete  absence  of  febrile  reaction,  notwithstanding  the  very 
extensive  and  profound  lesions  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
necessary  surgical  manoeuvres.  For  two  days  before  operating 
no  oats  are  given,  and  on  the  day  of  operation  no  food  at  all. 

As  for  the  operation  itself,  this  varies  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  cryptorchidism  we  have  to  deal  with ;  that  for  the  inguinal 
form  differing  considerably  from  the  one  to  be  adopted  for  the 
abdominal  form. 

Operation  for  Inguinal  Cryptorchidism. 

The  operation  for  this  form  differs  but  little  from  that  ot 
ordinary  castration.  The  horse  is  cast  and  secured  in  the  same 
way,  the  hind  legs  being  drawn  well  downwards  and  outwards 
by  means  of  the  back-strap.  Mr.  Miles’  method  of  casting  and 
binding  the  horse  is  good,  but  to  me  it  appeared  to  be  very 
complicated  and  tedious ;  that  operator,  with  all  his  experience, 
occupying  quite  ten  minutes  in  securing  the  animal.  As  in 
castration,  it  is  w^ell  to  clean  out  of  the  sheath. 

The  two  chief  divisions  of  the  operation  are  exposing  the 
testicle  and  removing  it.  The  operator  places  himself  as  in 
ordinary  castration.  The  testicle  is  exposed  by  incising  its 
envelopes,  which  are,  as  already  stated,  the  skin  or  scrotum, 
dartos,  and  the  sac  or  vaginal  sheath  containing  that  organ. 
The  skin  and  dartos  are  divided  as  in  ordinary  castration,  and 
in  about  the  same  place.  The  incision  should  be  from  four  to 
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six  inches  in  length  from  before  to  behind ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  have  it  more  forward  than  backward,  in  order  to  allow 
discharges  to  escape  more  readily.  I  have  made  the  incision 
with  an  ordinary  scalpel  or  bistoury,  the  skin  being  made  tense 
on  the  abdomen.  But  this  requires  a  light  hand  and  great  care, 
in  order  to  guard  against  accidents.  Degive  raises  a  large 
transverse  fold  of  skin  over  the  part,  and  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant,  cuts  through  it  to  the  necessary  depth.  Mr.  Miles’ 
plan  is  better.  With  a  small,  hook-pointed  knife,  the  inner 
margin  of  the  hook  alone  being  sharp,  and  the  hook  itself  being 
very  short,  he  cuts  through  the  tense  skin  from  before  to  behind, 
towards  himself,  to  the  requisite  length,  with  neatness  and  speed. 
The  hook  is  sufficiently  long  to  cut  through  the  integument  and 
subcutaneous  tissues,  and  no  more  cutting  is  necessary,  as  a 
rule,  until  the  testicle  is  reached.  When  the  scalpel  or  bistoury 
is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  outer  margin  of  the 
wound,  and  by  two  or  three  cuts  divide  the  yellow  fibrous  layer 
and  dartos  immediately  beneath,  and  which  extends  over  this 
region.  By  selecting  the  outer  instead  of  the  inner  margin,  we 
avoid  wounding  the  somewhat  large  pudic  veins  lying  in  the 
prepubic  region,  beneath  this  layer. 

The  external  inguinal  ring  is  reached  by  lacerating  the  loose 
connective  tissue  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  wound, 
the  tearing  being  effected  by  two  fingers  of  each  hand — the 
index  and  the  median — introduced  into  the  wound,  and  moved 
about,  the  fingers  being  slightly  bent.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  knife  may  be  required  to  divide  some  strong  fibres  which 
the  fingers  cannot  tear.  This  finger  dissection  is  continued 
until  the  hand  can  feel  the  external  inguinal  ring,  or  rather  the 
inter7ial  prepuhic  commissure^  the  most  distinct  part  of  the  ring. 

One  hand  alone  is  now  passed  into  the  inguinal  canal,  the 
fingers  being  gathered  into  a  cone-shaped  mass,  and  pressed 
gently  inwards  in  a  semi-rotatory  manner,  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  walls  of  the  canal,  especially  on  the  inner  side, 
where  perforation  is  easy. 

In  this  way,  dissection  is  continued  until  the  fingers  reach  the 
bottom  or  cul-de^sac  of  the  vagino-testicular  sheath  containing 
the  testicle,  the  extent  of  dissection  depending  upon  the  depth 
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at  which  this  is  found,  and  this  again  varying  with  the  degree  of 
descent  of  the  testicle. 

When  it  is  reached,  the  fingers  are  moved  around  it,  so  as  to 
isolate  or  enucleate  it  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  testicle 
is  not  very  high  in  the  canal  the  sac  is  easily  made  tense  over  it, 
and  divided  longitudinally  at  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  allow  the 
organ  to  pass  through.  When  the  testicle  is  high  in  the  canal, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  incision,  and  care  is  necessary 
in  seizing  and  dividing  the  sac.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Miles,  by  means  of  a  rather  long  and  sharp  finger-nail,  was 
enabled  to  dispense  with  a  knife  at  this  stage  of  the  operation. 
I  may  also  remark  that  the  finger-dissection  was  greatly 
facilitated  in  his  operation  by  the  use  of  olive  oil,  which  he 
poured  freely  over  the  wound,  beneath  the  skin,  when  the  latter 
was  incised.  By  this  means  his  hand — he  only  employed  one — 
was  well  lubricated,  and  he  could  pass  it  freely  towards  and  into 
the  inguinal  canal.  I  find  that  Diericx,  in  1864,  used  water  or 
oil  for  his  hand  and  arm.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  a  long,  thin 
arm,  hand,  and  fingers  possess  a  great  advantage. 

The  testicle  being  liberated  and  seized,  may  be*  removed 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  division.  Direct  division  may  be 
accomplished  by  cauterisation^  torsion^  scrapings  or  by  means  of 
the  ecrascur  ;  while  indirect  removal  can  be  effected ’by  ligature 
or  clams.  In  direct  division,  the  icraseur  is  certainly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  if  it  is  not  resorted  to,  the  scraping,  torsion,  or  the 
actual  cautery  will  answer.  Indirect  removal  is  not  desirable, 
except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  as  when  there  is  inguinal 
hernia,  or  danger  of  that  condition.  When  this  is  present,  if 
the  spermatic  cord  and  vessels  are  sufficiently  long,  then  the 
clam  may  be  applied  over  them,  outside  the  vaginal  coverings. 

The  wound  is  to  be  treated  according  to  surgical  principles, 
being  immediately  after  the  operation  cleansed  and  dried.  As 
a  rule,  it  requires  little  subsequent  attention. 

It  has  occupied  more  time  to  describe  this  operation  than  is 
usually  required  to  accomplish  it.  If  the  testicle  is  near  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  very  few  minutes  are  necessary  ;  but 
the  time,  of  course,  increases  as  the  organ  is  deeper  in  the 
canal. 
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Operation  for  Abdominal  Cryptorchidism. 

This  form  of  cryptorchidism  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  for 
the  operator,  and  the  most  serious  for  the  animal.  Veterinary 
surgeons,  particularly  in  this  country,  have  always  looked  upon 
operations  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  horse  with  feelings 
akin  to  fear  as  to  the  result.  But  the  facts  now  accumulated 
tend  to  prove  that  the  fear  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  with  skill  and  care  very  serious  injury  may  be  inflicted 
without  death  resulting. 

The  testicle  may  be  removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
by  three  principal  ways,  the  inguinal  canaly  the  jlanky  and  the 
floor  of  the  abdomen. 

The  operation  through  the  inguinal  canal  is  that  preferred,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  by  Degive,  and  already  practised, 
according  to  Van  Seymortier,  by  the  Flemish  castrators  in  1832. 
It  appears  that  about  this  period  horses  were  so  numerous  in 
Flanders,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  so  high,  that  their 
value  became  exceedingly  low,  and  consequently  hundreds  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  knackers,  who  bought  them’  for  their  skin 
and  other  debris.  This  diminished  value  gave  the  castrators 
an  opportunity  for  practising  the  best  method  of  emasculating 
horses  affected  with  one  or  other  form  of  this  anomaly.  This 
operation  is  also  that  adopted  generally,  if  not  altogether,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Miles.  Van  Seymortier  estimated  the  mortality 
from  it  as  one  in  eight ;  while  Parret,  a  Belgian  castrator,  who 
asserted  that  he  operated  on  an  average  of  forty  such  horses 
every  year,  put  down  his  loss  at  ten  per  cent.  Diericx  and 
Degive,  however,  have  been  more  fortunate  even  than  this. 

The  procedure  is,  up  to  a  certain  stage,  the  same  as  that  for 
the  other  form.  The  prepuce  is  to  be  well  cleaned  out  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  other  precautions  already  mentioned 
adopted.  The  horse  is  thrown  and  placed  on  his  back,  the  two 
legs  on  each  side  being  fastened  together,  and  drawn  down  to 
the  level  of  the  elbow,  by  m»ans  of  a  back-strap,  so  as  to  leave 
the  inguinal  space  free,  and  prevent  the  hand  or  arm  being 
severely  compressed  in  the  inguinal  ring  during  the  struggles  of 
the  animal.  Diericx  and  Degive  have  often  operated  or  the 
horse  when  lying  on  the  side — the  position  usually  chosen  for 
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Castration  on  the  Continent— opposite  to  that  from  which  the 
testicle  had  to  be  removed,  the  limb  being  flexed  as  much  as 
possible.  When  the  testicle  had  been  seized,  and  was  brought 
outside  the  body,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  was  then  turned 
almost  on  the  back,  and  maintained  there  by  a  bundle  of  straw 
placed  on  the  under^side. 

The  external  inguinal  ring  is  reached  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  the  precautions  adopted  for  preventing  the 
formation  of  needless  or  too  extensive  lacerations,  particularly 
anteriorly,  by  working  towards  the  internal  or  prepubic  com¬ 
missure.  When  this  ring  has  been  arrived  at,  the  operator 
has  to  form  an  artificial  canal  or  direct  communication 
between  it  and  the  abdominal  cavity.  For  this  purpose,  the 
external  ring  has  to  be  dilated,  and  a  passage  to  the  abdomen 
effected.  On  the  manner  in  which  this  passage  is  made,  and  the 
direction  it  takes,  must  largely,  if  not  altogether,,  depend  the 
success  of  the  operation.  The  external  opening  is,  of  course^, 
constituted  by  the  inguinal  ring,  but  the  internal  or  abdominal, 
must  not  correspond  to  the  internal  ring;  as  if  it  does.  Degive 
assures  us,  hernia  of  the  intestine  is  almost  certain  to  follow^. 
The  superior  or  internal  opening  should  therefore,  be  made; 
through  the  peritoneum,  at  one  side,  and  in,  the  vicinity  of  the, 
sub-lumbar  region,  in  front  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  on 
the  surface  and  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  small  psoas 
muscle.  In  this  situation  hernia,  is  almost  impossible. 

The  object  is,  therefore,  to  make  an  artificial  canal,  the  inferior 
opening  of  which  shall  be  constituted  by  the  dilated  external 
inguinal  ring,  the  superior  opening  by  a  peritoneal  laceration 
necessarily  of  variable  form  and  extent,  situated  laterally,  and 
near  the  sub-lumbar  region;^  with  two  walls — an  anterior,  formed 
by  the  small  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen  and  peritoneum,, 
and  a  posterior,  constituted  by  the  crural  aponeurosis  lying  on 
the  muscles  of  the  anterior  crural  region,  with  two  commissures, 
each  resulting  from  the  union  of  this  aponeurosis  with  the  small 
oblique  muscle  and  peritoneum.  The  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  hand  is 
withdrawn  from  the  inguinal  canal,  the  small  oblique  muscle> 
submitting  to  the  natural  pressure  of  the  intestines,  immediately 
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assumes  its  normal  position,  and  almost  completely  closes  the 
opening  or  openings  the  hand  has  made*  Degive,  to  whom  I 
have  so  often  referred,  and  who  has  almost  identified  this  opera¬ 
tion  with  his  name,  prefers  it  to  any  other,  and  well  describes  it. 

As  usual,  the  operator  is  placed  behind  the  animal,  with  one 
hand  and  arm  (right  or  left,  according  to  the  side  to  be  operated 
upon)  smeared  with  olive  oil,  or  moistened  with  arnicated  water. 
The  fingers,  gathered  into  a  cone  shape,  are  introduced  into  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  and  pushed  slowly  and  steadily,  in  a 
rotary  manner,  in  the  direction  of  the  canal  or  external  angle  of 
the  hip,  pressing  lightly  on  the  crural  arch.  In  this  way  a 
passage  is  at  first  made  through  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  then 
through  the  space  succeeding  it,  and  finally  reaches  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  through  which  the  fingers  can  feel  the  intestines.  The 
peritoneum  is  perforated  by  the  pressure  of  one  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  opening  is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  two,  three,  or 
more  fingers,  or  the  whole  hand,  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

In  this  operation  the  operator  has  to  exercise  patience,  tact, 
and  fortitude.  When  the  hand  is  once  introduced  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  it  is  liable  To  be  severely  compressed  by  the 
external  ring,  through  the  violent  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  struggles  of  the  hind  limb.  And  even  in  old 
horses,  or  those  upon  which -attempts  have  been  already  made  to 
remove  the  testicle,  there  is  sometimes  much  difficulty  experienced 
in  passing  the  hand  through  The, external  ring.  The  hand,  and 
often  the  arm  also,  is  fatigued  or  paralysed,  and  rendered  help¬ 
less  by  the  compression  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  ring 
sometimes  grips  it  like  a  .vice,  so  that  the  operator  not  unfre- 
quently  loses  heart  and  confidence,  or  blunders  helplessly  he 
knows  not  where,  when,  with  a  few  minutes  more  of  judicious 
manipulation,  he  would  have  ^achieved  complete  success.  When 
the  hand  is  overcome  by  fatigue  it  is  well  to  rest  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  even  to  withdraw  the  arm  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  or  inguinal  canal  until  sufficiently  recovered  to  commence 
again.  This  may  have  to  be  done  two  or  three,times  before  the 
operation  is  completed.  The  most  successful  operator  is  he  who 
remains  perfectly  calm,  acting  deliberately  and  judiciously,  and 
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knowing  well  the  anatomy  of  the  region,  has  a  good  sense  of 
k)uch. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce 
three  fingers  through  the  peritoneal  opening,  in  order  to  seize 
the  testicle,  or  part  of  the  epididymis,  and  pull  it  through  into 
the  canal.  But  if  the  organ  cannot  be  found  so  readily,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  plunging  the  entire  hand  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  where  it  is  generally  found  near  the  opening, 
either  in  front  or  a  little  below  it.  Should  the  omentum  or 
intestines  intervene,  they  must  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  until 
either  the  testicle,  epididymis,  or  the  suspensory  band  already 
described,  is  laid  hold  of  Of  the  three  borders  of  this  band,  the 
most  easy  to  distinguish  is  the  posterior,  to  which  is  attached  the 
vas  deferens,  which  may  sometimes  serve  as  a  guide,  in  difficult 
cases,  in  finding  the  testicle  or  epididymis.  Slow  and  continuous 
traction  must  be  employed  in  dragging  one  or  other  of  these 
parts  through  the  opening  externally.  If  the  epididymis  is  alone 
pulled  at,  the  testicle  soon  follows  into  the  inguinal  canal  and 
appears  outside.  The  organ  may  then  be  removed  by  means  of 
the  ecraseur,  torsion,  or  the  actual  cautery.  If  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  hernia  of  the  intestine  or  omentum,  the  wound 
need  not  be  sutured.  When  this  accident  is  apprehended,  some 
operators  employ  three  or  four  sutures,  which  are  removed  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  while  others  push  a  large  pledget  of  tow  or 
lint  steeped  in  oil  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  into  the 
canal,  and  put  two  sutures  through  the  skin  over  it.  This  plug 
is  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  animal  is  well  cleaned  about  the  wound,  thighs,  and 
abdomen,  and  then  allowed  to  get  up.  The  body  is  com¬ 
fortably  clothed,  and  the  horse  placed  in  a  quiet  stable  or  loose 
box  free  from  draughts.  The  diet  should  be  light.  Degive 
recommends  a  dose  of  tincture  of  arnica  every  day  for  a  short 
time.  Nearly  always  there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the 
sheath,  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs,  and  beneath  the  abdomen  as 
far  as  the  chest. 

This  may  be  dispersed  by  the  application  of  a  vesicant.  A 
passage  should  be  kept  open  in  the  wound  for  the  escape  of  pus, 
etc.,  and  cleanliness  must  be  observed.  Hernia,  should  it  un-. 
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fortunately  occur,  must  be  combated  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
either  by  sutures  through  the  wound  after  the  intestine  has  been 
returned,  or  through  the  anterior  lip  of  the  ring  and  crural  arch, 
by  means  of  a  curved  needle. 

Peritonitis  must  be  treated  as  for  that  serious  malady.  Diericx, 
according  to  Degive,  has  successfully  treated  several  cases  by  the 
administration  of  oil  of  turpentine,  internally,  in  large  doses,  as 

well  as  its  application  externally. 

The  operation  by  incision  of  the  flank  is  of  old  date,  and  has 
not  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  equine  species.  Nevertheless, 
the  successful  cases  recorded  prove  that  it  is  not  invariably 
mortal  ;  though  looking  at  the  preference  given  to  that  by  the 
inguinal  canal  by  far  the  largest  number  of  operators,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  except  in  very  special  circumstances  as  when 
the  testicle  is  placed  too  near  the  lumbar  region  to  be  reached  by 
that  canal. 

The  horse  is  secured  in  a  standing  position  in  the  stocks,  and 
the  incision  takes  place  in  the  hollow  between  the  haunch  and 
last  rib,  the  opening  being  made  by  a  simple  cut  through  the 
integument  and  muscles,  or  by  a  dissection  of  the  muscular 
layers  one  by  one,  according  to  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  as 
described  in  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL  for  August,  1880.  The 
opening  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  hand,  which, 
introduced  into  the  abdomen,  pushes  the  intestines  out  of  the 
way,  and  discovers  the  testicle  suspended  in  the  inguinal  region. 
The  organ  is  gently  withdrawn  through  the  wound,  and  removed 
after  the  manner  already  described.  The  wound  is  then  closed  by 
double  suture — muscular  and  cutaneous,  if  the  incision  has  been 
direct  through  the  skin  and  muscles  ;  cutaneous  only  if  the 
.opening  has  been  effected  by  dissection  of  the  muscular  layers. 

In  order  to  avert  serious  consequences,  it  has  been  advised  to 
apply  an  active  cantharidine  vesicant  over  the  wound. 

The  third  method,  by  incision  of  the  floor  of  the  abdomen,  has 
been  tried  in  France,  and  somewhat  extensively  practised  in 
Denmark  by  the  castrators  of  that  country.  Professor  Stockfleth 
informs  us  that  Pedersen,  a  well-known  Danish  castrator,  per¬ 
formed  it  twenty-five  times,  with  only  eight  deaths  ;  and  Jensen 
in  thirty- two  cases  only  lost  four. 
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The  animal  is  cast  and  placed  on  its  back,  and  the  incision  is 
made  a  little  in  front  of  the  inguinal  space,  and  parallel  to  the 
greater  axis  of  its  external  opening,  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
aperture  being  the  same  as  in  the  flank  operation.  The  wall  of 
the  abdomen  is  cut  directly  through  ;  the  hand  is  passed  into 
the  abdomen,  and  the  testicle  sought  for,  seized,  and  removed  as 
in  that  operation.  An  assistant  prevents  the  escape  of  the  in¬ 
testines  during  the  operation.  Strong  sutures  close  the  wound, 
and  these  are  supported  by  strips  of  glue  or  other  adhesive 
plaster,  with  a  wide  bandage  round  the  body.  The  after-treat¬ 
ment  and  attention  are  the  same  as  for  the  flank  operation. 

This  concludes  what  I  have  thought  is  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  an  operation  which  had  been  altogether  overlooked 
in  this  country  until  a  short  time  ago,  but  which  offers  a  grand 
opportunity  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  display  his  skill  and 
utility  in  the  domain  of  surgery.  To  Degive  modern  veterinary 
surgery  is  indebted  for  its  resuscitation — if  such  a  term  may  be 
employed — and  to  him  I  owe  much  of  the  descriptive  details 
given  in  this  paper.  I  trust  that  we  shall,  before  long,  have  the 
operation  domiciled  in  these  islands,  and  thus  have  removed 
from  us  what  has  been  something  of  a  reproach. 


^‘SORE  BACKS”  AMONG  ARMY  HORSES. 

BY  JAMES  LAMBERT,  F.R.C.V.S.,  INSTRUCTOR,  ARMY  VETERINARY 

SCHOOL,  ALDERSHOT. 

“  Sore  backs,”  or  “  saddlery  galls,”  are  very  common  during 
active  service  ;  in  fact,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
they  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  incapacitate  more 
horses  of  the  mounted  branches  of  the  service  than  all  other 
causes  put  together.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  different  accoutrements  and  great  weight  which  the 
troop-horse  has  to  carry.  The  subject  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  and  demands  the  greatest  attention  from  all  concerned  in 
the  efficiency  of  an  army. 

Every  one  knows  how  troublesome  sore  backs  are  ;  therefore 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent  them.  To  this  end,  the 
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first  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  that  the  saddlery  is  in  good 
order,  and  fits  well  in  every  part ;  that  it,  and  the  different  things 
attached  to  it,  are  properly  put  on  ;  that  the  breastplate  and 
crupper  are  not  too  tight ;  and  that  the  valise  lies  evenly,  and 
does  not  come  down  on  the  horse’s  loins,  if  it  does  it  will  chafe 
them.  On  the  march,  the  men’s  riding  should  be  watched.  If 
they  sit  in  a  loose,  slovenly,  and  slouching  style,  lolling  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  sore  back  will  be  a  probable 
result.  It  is  a  very  good  plan,  when  practicable,  and  if  the  nature 
of  the  service  admits  of  it,  to  call  a  halt  about  two  miles  after 
marching  off,  when  every  man  should  dismount  and  carefully 
look  round  his  saddlery,  to  see  that  all  is  right.  The  shoes  of 
the  horse  should  also  at  the  same  time  be  examined.  When  the 
march  has  ceased,  the  saddle  should  not  be  taken  off  for  some 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  the  barracks,  camp,  or 
halting-place.  The  time  allowed  varies  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  but  if  left  on  long,  they  can  with  great 
advantage  to  the  horse  be  lightened  by  taking  off  cloaks,  valises, 
and  other  articles  of  equipment. 

If  numnahs  (felt  saddle-cloths)  are  used,  they  should  be  kept 
as  dry  and  clean  as  possible.  They  are  very  liable  to  become 
dirty,  and  ’to  have  parts  hard  and  caked  from  soaking  of  the 
perspiration,  or  from  irritation,  causing  an  exudation  in  patches 
from  the  skin.  When  in  this  state,  the  men  should  not  be  allowed 
to  scrape  them,  as  they  will  sometimes  do,  for  such  treatment 
will  much  injure,  and  speedily  render  them  useless.  When  either 
wet  or  dirty,  numnahs  should  be  spread  out  to  dry,  and  this 
being  accomplished,  the  caked  sweat  and  dirt  should  be  beaten 
out  with  a  small  light  stick.  A  felt  numnah  should  be  sufficiently 
thick — more  than  half  an  inch,  which  should  be  the  minimum ; 
it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  have  it  much  thicker.  If  too 
thin,  sore  backs  will  be  probable.  Sometimes  from  constant 
rubbing  the  numnah  gets  worn  away,  or  frayed  under  the  panel 
of  the  saddle,  and  if  then  used,  the  back  at  that  part  will  soon 
get  “  fired,”  or  chafed,  and  such  an  affair  often  takes  some  time 
to  get  well.  To  ensure  that  numnahs  are  in  a  proper  state,  and 
that  none  of  the  above-named  faults  exist,  it  is  most  important 
that  they  receive  the  special  daily  inspection  of  officers,  and 
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especially  so  during  active  service.  When  a  numnah  gets  chafed 
or  worn  out,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  changing  it. 

Leather  numnahs  require  very  great  care.  We  condemned 
them  after  a  good  and  fair  trial  in  the  17th  Lancers.  They 
usually  answer  well  in  private  stables,  where  much  trouble  is 
taken  about  them,  and  where  every  numnah  is  well  cut,  and  made 
of  good  seasoned  leather.  But  where  a  contractor  supplies  a 
large  quantity,  they  are  likely  to  be  uneven  in  quality,  and  the 
same  numnah  may  have  such  faults  as  will  surely  cause  sore 
back  ;  for  instance,  one  part  of  the  leather  will  be  hard  and 
thick,  and  another  thin  and  soft.  ;Then,  on  the  march,  or  during 
a  campaign,  the  men  sometimes  will  not,  and  often  cannot,  take 
the  necessary  trouble  to  keep  them  in  proper  order.  To  do  so 
requires  much  time  and  nice  treatment,  such  as  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  during  the  rough  work  of  a  campaign.  Some  leather 
numnahs  will  bag  in  ti''e  soft  places,  and  others  will  get  so  hard 
and  dry  as  to  crack  wide  open  in  many  places  ;  while  some  will 
come  down  on  the  withers  and  cause  soreness.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  would  not  advise  the  leather  numnah  foi  military  pur¬ 
poses.  It  may,  however,  be  added,  that  if  used  it  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  in  proper  order,  by  means  of  soap  and  the  usual 
appliances,  like  other  harness. 

I  strongly  advocate  a  blanket — a  good  large  one,  fawn-coloured, 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  weight — for  active  service,  instead  of 
the  numnah.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point.  We  found,  in  the  17th  Lancers  during  the  Zulu 
campaign,  the  following  to  be  the  advantages  of  the  blanket.  It 
furnished  a  much-needed  warm  covering  for  the  horse  at  night. 
Horses  often  fall  away  in  condition  very  rapidly  at  first  during  a 
campaign — so  much  so,  that  saddles  which  fit  them  very  well  in 
barracks  will  become  much  too  large,  and  consequently  a  prolific 
source  of  sore  backs.  A  numnah  has  very  little  effect  in  com¬ 
pensating  for  this  reduction  of  condition,  but  the  blanket  I  re¬ 
commend  can  be  doubled  as  often  as  requisite,  and  so  the  saddl  > 

by  this  means,  can  be  made  to  fit. 

The  question  will  at  once  occur.  But  how  about  the  men  fold¬ 
ing  the  blankets  in  the  dark  }  The  men  of  the  17th  Lancers  were 
constantly  obliged  to  fold  them  and  saddle  in  the  dark,  but  I  do 
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not  remember  our  attributing  any  “  backs  ”  to  wrinkling  or  bad 
folding,  and  a  strict  inquiry  was  always  made  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  any  sore.  It  was  our  custom,  when  a  horse  got  a  sore 
back  with  a  numnah,  to  discontinue  it  and  substitute  a  blanket. 
I  can  recall  to  mind  many  instances  where  a  sore  back  having 
occurred  with  a  numnah,  a  blanket  was  ordered,  and  the  injury 
gradually  got  well  without  the  horse’s  work  being  stopped.  Such 
cases  would  with  a  numnah,  have  become  rapidly  worse.  Then 
again,  we  can  so  easily  alter  the  fit  of  a  saddle  by  changing  the 
folding- of  the  blanket,  making  it  thicker  where  it  comes  in  front, 
or  other  parts  as  desired. 

The  objections  to  blankets  are,  the  trouble  of  folding,  and 
the  care  requisite  to  do  it  properly — two  objections  not  tenable 
for  soldiers  soon  learn  to  do  it  well  in  the  dark.  It  is,  however, 
rarely  so  dark  that  we  cannot  see  a  little.  Another  objection  is 
the  weight ;  but  I  am  an  advocate  for  some  weight  in  the  blanket, 
and  a  light  one  I  think  undesirable.  If  light,  it  will  be  useless, 
o^r  nearly  useless,  to  keep  the  horse  warm  at  night,  and  to  fold  so 
as  to  obviate  undue  pressure  of  the  saddle.  Its  weight,  other¬ 
wise,  I  think  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  The  troop-horse 
easily  carries  'his  present  load,  and  a  stone,  or  even  two,  does  not 
appear  to  make  much  difference  to  him.  Besides,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  cannot  sacrifice  utility  to  lightness,  and  for  this 
reason  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  present  saddle  can  be 
much  reduced  without  interfering  with  its  capability  to  carry  the 
rider  and  the  numerous  articles  of  equipment  it  has  to  sustain. 

Another  objection,  and  I  think  the  only  one  that  requires 
seriously  to  be  met,  is  that  the  blanket,  when  on  the  horse  during 
the  night,  may  be  rolled  on  if  he  lies  down,  and  that  it  may,  if 
the  weather  be  wet,  thus  be  saturated,  or  partially  covered  with 
mud.  Being  plastered  with  mud,  in  the  event  of  a  “  turn  out,” 
it  would  have  to  be  folded  and  put  on  the  back  in  that  state. 
This  looks  a  formidable  business,  but  it  is  only  so  in  appearance. 
The  blanket  can  rarely  get  so  muddy  as  all  that ;  the  number 
of  wet  days  is  really  few,  and  a  blanket  does  not  take  so  long  to 
dry  as  is  supposed — in  fact,  it  soon  dries  if  spread  out,  and, 
furthermore,  in  a  real  campaign  the  same  regiment  is  not  always 
moving  about — sometimes  it  will  be  in  the  same  place  for  days, 
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or  maybe  weeks.  If  the  nights  are  cold,  I  consider  a  good  large 
blanket  equivalent  to  an  extra  feed  of  oats  per  diem  in  saving 
expenditure  of  strength  and  animal  heat,  and,  in  addition,  there 
is  the  gain  in  comfort  to  the  horse. 

In  a  book  published  by  General  George  Hanger  in  1814,  he 
says : — “  In  the  British  Legion  Cavalry  in  America,  we  had  no 
sore  backs  ;  for  a  blanket  six  or  eight  times  doubled  was  always 
laid  on  the  horse’s  back  under  the  saddle.”  He  continues,  “All 
our  cavalry  on  service  should  have  a  blanket,  eight  times  doubled, 
under  the  saddle.  It  is  of  great  utility,  for  with  care  you  never 
will  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  back.”  He  exaggerates  in  saying 
“  never,”  for  in  spite  of  all  care,  sore  backs  will  occur. 

On  active  service,  wery  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
vention  by  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  men.  Every  day  the  non-commissioned 
officers  should  examine  the  back  of  each  horse  in  their  immediate 
charge,  and  besides,  each  man  should  examine  the  back  of  his 
own  horse  in  the  way  I  am  about  to  describe.  I  would  also  say, 
that  during  active  service  every  horse’s  back  should  likewise  be 
examined  once  a  day  by  the  officers,  and  for  this  there  are  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  If  left  altogether  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  will,  from  various  causes  unnecessary  to  state  here,  be 
done  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  often  not  at  all,  and  if  left  to 
the  men  alone  will  be  very  frequently  neglected.  Each  horse’s 
back  should  be  examined  when  he  has  been  groomed,  and  is 
consequently  cool,  by  passing  the  palm  of  the  hand  gently  against 
the  hair  over  every  part  of  the  skin  with  which  the  saddle  or 
accoutrements  have  been  in  contact.  Any  swellings,  tumours, 
lumps,  or  sores,  however  small,  will  thus  be  at  once  detected, 
and  we  cannot  make  sure  of  discovering  them  in  any  other  way. 
If  the  hand  is  only  rubbed  in  the  direction  of  the  hair,  or  if  the 
eye  alone  be  trusted  to,  many  things  will  be  missed  ;  therefore 
the  hand  must  be  passed  against  the  direction  in  which  the  hair 
lies.  All  gummy,  matted  hair  must  be  at  once  attended  to. 
Frequently,  small  spaces  of  the  hair  will  be  found  what  I  may 
call  gummy,  or  caked,  or  matted  ;  a  space,  perhaps  about  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  will  look  as  if  a  little  gum  had  been 
poured  on  it,  or  as  if  caked  with  dried  perspiration.  These 
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matted  parts  must,  without  unnecessary  delay,  be  thoroughly 
well  washed  and  cleansed  with  soft-soap  and  warm  water ;  for  if 
only  brushed,  or  if  left  alone,  a  hard  cake  will  be  formed,  and 
sore  back  will  be  the  consequence.  If  during  the  examination 
any  scurfy  parts  are  detected,  they  also  must  be  softened  and 
thoroughly  removed  by  soft-soap  and  warm  water ;  the  soldier, 
at  the  same  time,  dislodging  and  picking  off  the  thickened  scurf 
with  the  points  of  his  fingers,  so  that  none  remains.  These 
gummy,  matted,  scurfy  parts  cannot  be  too  much  sought  after 
and  removed,  for  they  are  the  most  prolific  cause  of  sore  backs, 
therefore  I  regard  a  da  ly  examination  by  officers  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  To  examine  fifty  horses,  by  passing  the 
hand  over  the  skin  of  the  back  as  above  described,  would  not 
take  any  officer  more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  say  officers,  because 
if  left  to  others  it  will,  from  various  causes,  often  be  neglected  ; 
and  if  the  commanding  officer  occasionally  examines  the  backs 
in  this  way,  it  will  have  an  instructive  effect.  It  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  hand  must  be  passed  against  the  direction  of 
the  hair :  if  this  be  forgotten,  concealed  places  will  often  be 
overlooked.  The  smallest  swelling,  sore,  or  unusual  appearance 
of  a  horse’s  back,  should  receive  attention,  and,  if  necessary,  it 
should  be  reported  as  soon  as  discovered.  Very  often  such 
unusual  appearances  will  be  observed  as  soon  as  the  saddle  is 
taken  off,  and  a  rag  moistened  with  salt  and  water,  or  water 
alone,  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  part  has  been  well  washed, 
will  frequently  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

It  is  very  important  that  saddles  should  be  minutely  inspected 
every  day  during  active  service,  to  see  that  the  lining,  stuffing, 
and  other  parts  are  in  a  proper  state,  and  they  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  refitted  to  any  horse  that  has  been  galled.  Punishing 
men  by  making  them  walk  on  the  march  because  their  horses 
have  got  sore  backs,  is  sometimes  questionable  policy  ;  for  in 
many  cases,  unless  combined  with  strict  daily  inspection,  it  will 
lead  to  concealment,  and  I  have  seen  very  bad  backs  arise  from 
this  cause. 

“  Sitfasts  ’’  show  that  the  sore  is  of  some  duration,  and  there¬ 
fore  indicate  neglect.  A  sitfast  is  a  piece  of  nearly  dead, 
partially  separated,  leathery  skin,  attached  by  a  very  strong 
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living  central  part  or  fibrous  root  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  It 
will  not  separate  spontaneously  ;  therefore,  in  such  a  case  there 
should  be  no  dawdling,  but  it  should  be  at  once  dissected  out. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  quickness  and  facility,  the  operator 
must  have  a  sharp  knife  and  a  strong,  biting  pair  of  forceps. 
The  part  must  be  cut  out  deep  enough  to  eradicate  the  dark-red, 
1-eathery  portions  underneath.  This  being  accomplished,  a  great 
aid  to  the  cure  is  afterwards  to  keep  the  sore  soft  with  oil,  for  to 
allow  sores  of  the  back  to  become  hard  much  retards  the  healing 
process.  A  good  dressing  is  carbolized  oil — that  is,  oil  mixed 
with  a  very  little  carbolic  acid.  If  a  saddle  is  worn  on  a  sitfast 
without  the  latter  being  dissected  out,  the  mischief  will  extend, 
and  an  abscess  will  form  under  the  part.  As  hinted  before,  sit- 
fasts  do  not  come  in  a  day,  and  are  a  sign  of  a  neglected  sore, 
therefore  their  occurrence  should  be  somewhat  severely  noticed. 

Serous  Abscesses  ;  Puffy  Swellings  of  the  Withers. — They  are 
sometimes  only  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  or  walnut ;  at  others, 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  or  even  larger.  They  are  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  lock  of  the  mane  getting  under  the  saddlery  at 
this  part;  therefore,  if  such  be  considered  the  cause,  the  mane 
should  be  cut  away  for  .six  inches,  or  more  if  necessary.  At 
other  times  they  are  produced  by  the  cloak-straps,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  numnah,  or  by  the  saddle  itself.  These  cases 
of  puffy  swellings  of  the  withers  are  often  very  trouble¬ 
some.  Small  ones  may  be  fomented  or  poulticed,  and  will 
often  disappear.  Sometimes  small  swellings  can  be  dissipated 
by  the  application  of  a  stimulating  liniment.  If  large,  and  evi¬ 
dently  containing  fluid — detected  by  touch-palpation — it  is  best 
to  puncture  them  at  the  lowest  part  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
allow  the  fluid  to  drain  off.  This  will  very  often  effect  a  speedy 
cure  ;  but  in  other  cases,  unless  the  puncture  be  enlarged  and 
kept  open,  the  part  quickly  re-fills,  and  then  it  has  to  be  again 
opened.  In  some  cases  a  puncture  is  not  sufficient,  and  a  seton 
becomes  necessary  ;  and  in  others  it  is  requisite  to  lay  the  parts 
well  open.  If  a  serous  abscess  of  the  withers,  or  any  other  part, 
has  been  laid  open,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cauterize  its  lining 
membrane ;  but  it  must  be  done  with  discrimination,  or  a  callus 
will  form,  which  may  have  to  be  cut  away.  In  these,  and  all  other 
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severe  cases,  the  assistance,  if  obtainable,  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  is  necessary,  and  of  course  that  officer  will  be  best  able 
to  judge  what  horses  with  sore  backs  can  be  safely  worked,  and 
under  what  conditions.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  if 
the  saddle  is  again  used  in  these  cases  before  the  part  has 
thoroughly  got  well,  or  unless  the  saddle  is  so  altered  that  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  touch  the  injured  place  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
a  recurrence  of  the  mischief  will  ensue.  Sometimes  small  swell¬ 
ings  or  tumours  can  be  dissipated  by  the  application  of  a 
stimulating  liniment. 

Abscess^purulent — of  the  withers  is  a  still  more  serious  form  of 
sore  back.  In  such  cases  the  withers  sometimes  swell  enormously, 
and  corded  lymphatic  vessels  are  seen,  the  parts  being  excessively 
painful  when  touched.  Touch-palpation  will  show  whether  pus 
is  present  or  not.  If  detected,  or  even  if  suspected,  it  is  best  to 
puncture  with,  in  the  first  instance,  a  thin  sharp  knife,  or  scalpel, 
and  if  pus  be  present,  a  free,  open,  dependent  orifice  must  be 
made.  If  the  bones— the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae — are 
much  injured,  as  they  sometimes  are,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
scrape  them,  or  even  remove  a  portion  by  the  knife  or  bone 
forceps,  but  such  are  aggravated  cases,  which  the  veterinary 
surgeon  will  treat  according  to  the  varying  circumstances.  In 
the  absence  of  veterinary  assistance,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  importance  of  making  a  dependent  orifice,  so  that  the  pus 
may  run  off  as  it  forms,  and  the  parts  should  be  frequently  and 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed. 

Abrasions  or  sores  in  the  hollow  on  either  side  of  the  withers, 
and  under  the  panels  and  other  parts,  are  of  common  occurrence. 
They  should  be  treated  by  being  well  washed  with  soft-soap  and 
warm  water,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sore  should 
also  participate  in  this  washing — a  remark  which  applies  generally 
to  saddlery  galls.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  this  washing  daily  if 
required.  The  sore  may  afterwards  be  dressed  with  some  mild 
astringent  ;  salt  and  water  will  do  as  well  as  anything,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  any  sore  of  the  back  is  getting 
unduly  hard,  it  should  be  often  dressed  with  oil. 

Sometimes  there  are  sores  caused  by  the  valise,  frequently 
from  its  not  having  been  properly  fixed  to  the  saddle.  These 
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sores  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  just  described. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  the  back  is  not  actually  raw,  but  is  chafed, 
or  “  fired,’’  as  the  men  term  it,  by  the  saddle  or  valise.  In  such 
cases  the  skin  is  hot  and  tender,  and  covered  with  small  pimples 
or  elevations.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  long-continued 
application,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  of  soft-soap 
and  warm  water,  the  soldier  at  the  same  time  picking  off  with 
the  points  of  his  fingers  any  loose  or  detached  scurfy  portions  of 
the  epidermis  or  outer  skin.  If  a  soothing  dressing  be  deemed 
necessary,  a  good  one  can  be  made  of  Liquor  Plumbi  and  olive 
oil.  I  have,  however,  nearly  always  found  that  the  fomenting  or 
softening  process  quickly  removes  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  and 
is  followed  by  speedy  recovery.  In  these  cases  of  chafing — and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  sores — a  piece  of  linen  or  rag 
kept  wet  and  laid  on  the  skin,  will  prevent  irritation  from  the 
woollen  blanket  when  it  is  worn  at  night.  In  most  instances, 
however,  the  blanket  does  not  appear  to  irritate. 

In  the  Zulu  campaign,  among  the  colonial  horses  and  Caffre 
and  Basuto  ponies,  we  had  a  great  number  of  sore  backs, 
just  where  the  middle  of  the  cantle  of  the  saddle,  from  bad  con¬ 
struction,  came  down  on  the  spine.  These  cases  were  almost 
always  severe,  some  awfully  so,  and  usually  the  skin  of  the  parts 
was  much  underrun,  forming  what  may  be  described  as  cups 
holding  pus.  In  such  cases,  free  and  bold  incisions  were 
necessary,  so  as  to  make  dependent  drains  and  give  exit  to  the 
matter.  In  some — in  fact,  in  very  many  instances — the  knife  had 
to  be  freely  used  on  the  tissues  underneath,  which  were  often  in 
a  gangrenous  state.  With  the  Caffres  and  Basutos  it  was  often 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  ride  their  horses  with  such  backs  when 
not  very  bad,  and  they  then  chambered  ”  the  saddle,  so  that  no 
pressure  could  come  on  the  injury,  or  parts  near  it.  This  chamber¬ 
ing  of  the  saddle  is  often  advantageous  for  sore  backs.  It  must 
be  carefully  and  intelligently  done,  and  in  the  right  place,  so 
that  the  edges  of  the  hollow  do  not  come  on  or  near  the  sore. 
Chambering  the  saddle  is  often  most  negligently  done,  and  there¬ 
fore  great  care  should  be  observed  that  it  is  properly  executed 
before  it  is  decided  to  again  use  the  saddle.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  in  all  cases  of  sore  backs  the  cause  of  the 
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injury  should  be  sought  out  and,  if  possible,  removed.  If  the 
cause  be  not  removed,  it  is  obvious  that  if  again  allowed  to 
operate,  the  mischief  will  recur  ;  therefore,  a  saddle  which  has 
produced  a  sore  back  should  be  altered  without  delay,  and 
should,  before  being  used,  be  inspected  by  an  officer,  to  see  that 
the  alteration  has  been  well  carried  out.  Kn  wledge  and  much 
experience  are  required  to  fit  and  also  to  alter  a  saddle  judi¬ 
ciously  5  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  more  extended  and 
special  training  in  these  matters  would  be  advantageous  to 
saddler  sergeants. 

Sometimes  in  young  horses  in  this  country  (the  United  King¬ 
dom),  small  tumours,  about  the  size  of  marbles,  are  seen  on  the 
withers,  back,  or  loins,  and  after  a  few  days  a  hole  is  observed 
in  them,  from  which  a  grub,  maggot-like  in  appearance,  the 
larva  of  one  of  the  gadflies  {CEstridcB),  makes  its  escape.  Very 
often  the  grubs  are  squeezed  out  by  those  in  attendance  on  the 
horse.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  if  the  saddle  is  used 
while  the  larva  are  yet  in  the  skin,  nasty  sores  will  be  the  result. 
Their  maturation  and  escape  must  therefore  be  waited  for. 
Sometimes  their  exit  is  much  retarded,  when  a  slight  incision 
may  be  made,  and  they  may  be  squeezed  out.  After  their 
escape  the  parts  merely  require  to  be  kept  clean,  and  then  they, 
as  a  rule,  get  rapidly  well.  If  not,  fomentations  are  very  useful. 

A  paper  on  Sore  Backs  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
allusion  to  girth  galls,  which  are  abrasions  or  sores  produced 
by  the  girth.  They  may,  or  may  not,  be  caused  by  bad  saddling. 
Some  horses  are  so  formed  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  them. 
The  ribs  of  such  animals  swell  out  suddenly  just  behind  the 
elbow,  and  thus  force  the  girth  to  lie  too  close  to  that  joint,  with 
the  very  probable  result  of  a  chafe.  In  all  mounted  corps, 
horses  are  pointed  out  which  readily  gall.  The  best  preven¬ 
tive,  after  careful  saddling,  is  a  web  girth,  or  better  still,  and 
what  is  nearly  always  effectual,  an  Australian  girth.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  girth  galls  is  simple  enough  ;  but  if  they  are  bad  it  is 
sometimes  a  tedious  affair.  If  there  is  swelling,  fomentations 
must  be  employed  to  take  away  the  inflammation,  and  the  sore 
should  be  dressed  with  salt-and-water,  or  some  other  mild 
astringent.  If  it  shows  a  tendency  to  harden,  it  should  be 
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softened  by  the  daily  application  of  oil,  the  part  having  been 
well  washed  and  dried  before  it  is  applied.  If  a  sitfast  forms, 
it  must  without  delay  be  cut  out.  Sometimes  a  thickened,  callous 
piece  of  skin  has,  from  repeated  galling,  formed  on  the  part,  and 
if  it  causes  abrasion,  it  is  usually  the  quickest  plan  to  excise  it, 
and  then  treat  as  a  simple  wound. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  for  careful  daily 
inspection  of  all  parts  of  the  saddlery,  and  of  the  backs  of  the 
horses,  by  the  responsible  officers  during  active  service. 


ANTE-PARTUM  HEMORRHAGE— PLACENTA 
^  PREVIA— IN  THE  MARE  AND  COW. 

BY  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BANFF,  N.B. 

I  THINK  the  following  cases  worthy  of  record  for  two  reasons  : 
namely,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  cause  of  such  occurrences.  There  is  another  kind  of  ante^ 
parUmi  haemorrhage  (Metrorrhagia)  in  the  mare  and  cow,  which, 
however,  is  almost  always  fatal ;  but  I  hold  that  the  two  cases 
here  recorded  were  quite  as  different  in  their  cause  and  nature 
as  they  were  in  their  termination  from  this  fatal  Metrorrhagia. 
The  latter  may  be  set  down  as  the  accidental  a7ite-partum  haemorr¬ 
hage  of  the  human  obstetrist,  while  the  former  (as  here  recorded) 
may  quite  correctly  be  noted  as  the  nnavoidahle  ante-partuin 
haemorrhage,  or  the  placenta  prmvia  (?)  of  the  human  subject.  In 
the  accidental  form  the  haemorrhage  may  take  place  at  any  part 
of  the  uterus  ;  but  in  the  unavoidable  form  it  occurs  only  at  or 
near  the  cervix  or  os  uteri.  In  the  latter  form  the  placenta,  or 
part  thereof,  near  the  cervix  or  os,  loses  hold  of  the  matrix ; 
and  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  either  from  matrix  or  placenta, 
or  partly  from  both — medical  authorities  differ.  With  these 
prefatory  remarks,  I  will  now  record  what  occurred  in  my  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  spring  of  1879. 

Case  i.  Mare. — I  was  asked  to  attend  a  mare  to-day  (17th 
February),  which  was  over  nine  months  gone  with  foal,  because 
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she  was  discharging  much  blood.  On  examination,  I  found  the 
same  to  be  arterial  blood ;  but,  as  the  mare  was  apparently  in 
perfect  health  and  had  no  pains,  I  neither  thought  it  necessary 
to  thoroughly  explore vaginam^  nor  adopt  any  precautionary 
measures,  further  than  advising  the  owner  to  be  careful  in  work¬ 
ing  her.  The  discharge  continued  for  rather  more  than  a  day, 
and  then  ceased  entirely.  The  mare  foaled  a  strong  healthy 
foal  on  the  15th  of  April,  having  gone  her  full  time. 

Now  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  unavoid¬ 
able  ante-partum  haemorrhage,  or  placenta  praevia,  and  was  the 
result  of  some  distension  or  looseness  about  the  cervix  or  os 
uteri,  from  some  unknown  and  unavoidable  but  non-accidental 
cause,  whereby  the  parts  immediately  within  the  os  and  cervix 
became  detached,  and  thus  allowed  or  caused  a  flow  of  arterial 
blood  from  the  matrix  at  that  point.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
account  for  the  discharge  of  arterial  blood  in  this  case,  as  I  made 
myself  certain  that  the  vagina  was  in  a  perfectly  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

Case  2.  Cozv.—\  was  consulted  to-night  (17th  March),  as  to 
a  nice  young  polled  cow,  a  fortnight  from  her  time  of  calving.  I 
found  she  had  been  yesterday  and  to-day  discharging  large 
quantities  of  clotted  blood.  This  commenced  with  arterial 
blood,  but  latterly  changed  to  venous,  which  Anally  became 
mixed  with  some  of  the  usual  uterine  fluids  ;  the  cow  ultimately 
giving  birth  to  a  living  calf  the  same  night,  or  rather  early  next 
morninQ-.  In  this  case  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  calving 
pains  up  to  a  short  time  before  delivery,  the  os  and  cervix  uteri 
being  but  very  partially  dilated  ;  so  much  so  was  this  the  case, 
that  I  am  certain  the  clotted  blood  must  have  become  coagulated 
in  the  vagina,  after  escaping  from  the  uterus  per  cervix  and  os. 
I  was  not  present  when  she  calved,  but  left  orders  to  explore 
whenever  pains  were  present,  which  was  very  successfully  done. 

This  was  only  the  cow’s  second  calf ;  and  I  attended  her  on 
the  2nd  April,  1878,  for  severe  post-partum  haemorrhage — a  fact 
which  made  the  owner  all  the  more  alarmed  at  the  azite-partum 
haemorrhage  of  1879.  This  time,  however,  the  cow  made  a  good 
recovery,  no  haemorrhage  occurring  after  delivery. 

I  am  inclined  to  assert  that  this  was  a  case  of  pure  placenta 
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prsevia,  with  unavoidable  ante~p^'i"tum  haemorrhage  ;  and  without 
doubt  the  comparatively  speedy  delivery  saved  the  lives  of  both 
mother  and  offspring.  This  often  occurs,  or  rather  is  brought  * 
about,  in  human  practice,  with  equally  successful  results. 

General  Remarks. — Although  confining  myself  to  the  two 
cases  above  recorded,  I  have  met  with  a  good  number  of  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  where  the  hmmorrhage  took  place  immediately 
prior  to  delivery,  and  where  delivery  was  irmnediately  followed 
by  a  cessation  of  the  haemorrhage.  In  such  cases  the  cause  of 
the  haemorrhage  was  identical  with  that  of  those  recorded ; 
namely,  the  placenta  becoming  detached  near  the  cervix  uteri. 
This  leads  one  to  inquire  why  haemorrhage  does  not  take  place 
at  every  partial  or  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri. 
The  answer  is  quite  simple  :  nature  has  made  the  necessary  pro¬ 
vision  to  obviate  snch  an  untoward  and  disagreeable,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  precursor  to  delivery  ;  for  in  every  7iormally  complete 
pregnant  uterus  the  placenta  is  without  attachment  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  cervix,  thus  allowing  all  necessary  expansion  of 
the  cervix  without  interfering  with  the  placental  circulation.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  in  cases  of  abnormally  attached  placentae,  pla- 
centulae,  accessory  placentulae,  or  placentular  tufts,  according  to 
the  class  of  patient,  that  we  ca7i  meet  with  true  placenta  prcevia. 

I  say  true  placenta  praevia,  because  I  cannot  admit  under  this 
category  cases  (not  at  all  uncommon)  where,  having  a  dead 
foetus,  we  find  the  whole  foetal  placenta,  or  part  thereof,  coming 
away  before  delivery.  I  have  met  with  many  instances  of  this 
sort  in  the  mare,  cow,  and  ewe  ;  and  this  not  only  in  abortion, 
but  also  in  delivery  at  full  maturity.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  I 
had  a  curious  case  of  this  sort.  I  was  sent  for  to  extract  the 
after-birth  from  a  mare  which  had  aborted.  I  found  this  par¬ 
tially  outside,  hanging  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  or  thereby.  The 
owner  had  his  servants  away  in  a  grass  field  where  the  mare  had 
been  grazing,  searching  for  the  foal  !  I  asked  him  to  call  them 
home,  as  it  was  likely  the  foal  was  still  in  2Ltero!  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  truth,  for  with  little  difficulty  I  extracted  a  five-months- 
grown  foetus,  which  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  I  recorded 
a  somewhat  similar  instance  in  the  Journal  two  years  ago,  where 
the  mare  was  over  nine  months  gone  with  foal. 
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TRIPLE  GESTATION  IN  A  MARE. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

Quite  recently,  I  was  called  to  a  mare  suffering  from  after-pains 
and  placental  retention.  The  mare  was  nine  months  and  a  fort¬ 
night  gone  with  foal,  and  had  thrown  twins  a  few  hours  before  I 
was  called.  On  my  arrival  at  the  farm  (some  three  miles  away), 
I  was  told  that  the  mare  was  very  ill ;  so  I  proceeded  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  stable,  where  I  found  my  patient  lying  zvith  a  third 
/^7^/behind  her  !  The  poor  little  creature  was  alive,  as  was  also 
the  previous  or  second  one  at  birth,  the  first  foetus  being  dead. 
As  the  mare  was  very  much  pained  and  straining  severely,  I 
lost  no  time  in  extracting  the  after-birth,  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  much  difficulty,  and,  most  unfortunately,  was 
followed  by  considerable  haemorrhage,  blood  being  expelled  in 
clots.  Happening  to  have  my  hypodermic  syringe  and  morphia 
solution  along  with  me,  I  at  once  injected  subcutaneously  4j- 
grains  morphia  (in  Sol.  Mur.  Morph.),  which  had  the  desired 
effect,  straining  and  haemorrhage  both  ceasing  almost  immediately. 
The  mare,  twenty-one  years  old,  made  an  excellent  recovery.  I 
may  mention  that  the  same  mare  had  twins  two  years  ago,  both 
being  prematurely  brought  forth. 


EVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS  IN  COWS,  RESULTING 
FROM  PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY. 

BY  J.  MOIR,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMAGH,  IRELAND. 

This  disease,  or  rather  irregular  and  dangerous  act,  takes 
place,  as  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  aware,  shortly 
after  calving,  or  during  oestrum.  Its  causes  are  generally 
known,  but  of  late  years  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  cases 
due  to  a  rather  exceptional  cause,  viz.,  Parturient  Apoplexy,  I 
have  seen  in  the  latter  stage  of  this  disease,  and  seemingly  from 
deranged  spinal  action,  the  uterus  forcibly  evolved,  yet  not 
marked  by  inflammation  or  phlebitic  congestion.  But  to  pass  on 
to  cases  more  remarkable.  As  to  the  early  origin  of  the  cause. 
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I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  Parturient  Apoplexy, 
as  the  term  even  implies,  can  only  take  place  some  time  after 
delivery.  However,  observation  has  unmistakably  convinced 
me  that  it  may  take  place  in  its  genuine  form  at  or  before  the 
act  of  parturition ;  nay,  even  before  the  placental  circulation  is 
interrupted.  This  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  ;  and  here  I  make 
a  broad  distinction  between  these  and  other  cases  of  lumbar  or 
pelvic  weakness  incidental  to  bovine  females  at  this  period. 
Well,  the  untoward  occurrence  takes  place  in  the  fruitless  efforts 
they  make  to  rise,  the  loss  of  muscular  power  being  in  all  cases 
most  marked  in  the  hind  extremities ;  therefore  they  strive  to 
get  up,  as  a  horse  would,  when  the  womb  rolls  out.  Return  it 
as  quickly  as  you  may,  you  will  soon  be  blighted  as  to  any  ray 
of  hope  you  may  have  entertained,  by  the  sudden  accession  of 
cranial  derangement,  and  under  the  circumstances,  energetic  as 
your  treatment  may  be,  the  animal  dies  (certainly  in  most  cases). 
On  examination  you  will  find  the  uterus  highly  congested,  but 
during  life  no  expulsive  efforts  will  have  been  observed. 

The  returning  of  the  womb  being  only  a  matter  of  dexterous 
manipulation  known  to  most  cattle  practitioners,  I  shall  con¬ 
sequently  only  speak  of  a  few  adjuncts  which  I  have  found  of 
great  use.  Greasing  or  soaping  well  the  uterus  will  make  it  roll 
over  the  arms  more  freely  than  anything  I  have  tried.  Most 
practical  men  consider  the  removal  of  any  of  the  cotyledons  as  a 
serious  mishap.  Well,  thanks  to  accident  and  the  further 
adoption  of  the  above  hint,  I  now  invariably,  in  every  case  where 
the  womb  is  in  a  high  phlebitic  condition,  remove  a  few  of  the 
largest  of  these,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  with  a  beneficial 
result.  A  smart  cathartic  dose,  a  strong  cataplasm  to  the  loins, 
and,  lastly,  a  couple  of  prepared  strong  wire  nails  through  the 
lips  of  the  vulva,  have  in  my  practice  had  the  effect  of  allaying 
irritation  and  retaining  the  uterus  in  situ. 

Those  nails  I  have  spoken  of  deserve  a  small  niche  in 
veterinary  practice,  though  made  for  other  purposes.  I  know  of 
nothing  so  well  adapted  for  strong  suture  work  (used  in  pin 
fashion).  You  can  have  them  of  all  sizes  ;  they  have  a  jagged  or 
screw-like  neck,  a  polished  shank,  and  an  angular  point,  which 
can  easily  be  sharpened  to  pass  like  a  needle  through  any  tissue ; 
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in  short,  they  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  s 
surgical  means,  and  before  going  into  the  field,  where  he  might 
expect  to  meet  ugly  wounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  pockets  filled 
with  them. 


NITRITE  OF  AMYL. 

BY  CHARLES  SHEATHER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

In  December,  1877,  I  was  called  to  a  bay  race-mare,  about  eight 
miles  from  London,  suffering  from  a  lacerated  wound  beneath 
the  tuft  of  the  near  fore-fetlock.  I  prescribed,  and  warned  the 
owner  that  Tetanus  might  supervene. 

On  visiting  the  case  on  the  third  day,  I  found  the  mare  with 
mustard  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  and  the  throat,  which  had 
been  applied  by  the  owner’s  direction,  as  he  thought  she  was 
suffering  from  Pleurisy.  She  became  quite  tetanic.  I  went  back 
to  town  and  procured  some  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  and  on  returning 
about  8  p.m.,  injected,  subcutaneously,  forty- five  minims.  An 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  man,  who  sat  up  with  her  all  night, 
told  me  that  about  midnight  she  became  quite  relaxed,  ate  some 
food,  and  lay  doiv7i  quite  quietly  and  naturally  ;  on  trying  to  rise, 
two  hours  afterwards,  she  became  again  quite  tetanic.  I  saw  her 
at  nine  next  morning  ;  she  was  down,  utterly  exhausted,  and  in 
a  highly  excited  case.  I  gave  another  subcutaneous  injection  of 
forty- five  minims  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  but  the  mare  died  in  half 
an  hour. 

In  April,  i88o,  I  was^about  to  start  in  my  pony-cart  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  when  a  man  ran  to  the  surgery,  breathless  and  pale,  to  tell 
me  he  had  just  given  a  pint  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  (commercial) 
to  a  horse,  instead  of  a  colic  draught.  I  put  my  enema-case, 
which  contains  catheters  and  fittings  for  syringing  out  the 
bladder,  into  the  cart,  together  with  two  gallons  of  oil  (one  of 
rape,  one  of  olive),  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  arrived  from 
the  druggist’s,  a  subcutaneous  syringe,  and  some  Nitrite  of 
Amyl. 

I  drove  rapidly  to  the  place,  which  was  very  close  at  hand, 
and  found  the  horse  (a  bay,  1 5  hands  2  inches  high,  six  years 
old,  thick  set)  standing  in  his  stall,  with  a  very  anxious  look. 
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spasmodic,  breathing  of  a  shallow  character,  profuse  cold  per¬ 
spiration,  great  salivation,  and  the  whole  body  convulsively 
twitching.  The  man  had  given  some  dirty  water  from  the  same 
bottle  after  finding  his  mistake. 

In  attempting  to  back  the  horse  out  of  the  stall,  he  reared, 
reeled  sideways,  and  fell  over  in  the  doorway.  He  was  pulled 
out  on  to  a  bed  of  straw  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  while  I  was 
passing  the  male  catheter  as  a  probang — for  it  was  evident  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  were  paralysed — a  van  was  brought  down, 
its  pole  put  from  over  the  stable-door  to  its  side,  and  a  tarpaulin 
extended  to  form  a  temporary  shed.  I  fitted  the  enema-pump 
to  the  probang,  and  gave  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil.  The 
animal  was  completely  paralysed  and  bathed  in  a  profuse  cold 
perspiration,  and  an  incessant  trembling,  so  violent  that  the 
pulse  could  not  be  taken,  pervaded  the  whole  body.  Considering 
the  case  hopeless,  as  an  experiment  I  gave  one  hundred  minims 
of  the  Nitrite  of  Amyl  subcutaneously.  In  ten  minutes  the 
trembling  had  ceased,  and  the  skin  began  to  dry.  In  twenty 
minutes  he  got  up  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  was 
walked  about  seventy  yards  to  a  box.  The  symptoms  he  exhi¬ 
bited  were  very  complex  for  several  days  ;  his  urine  for  two 
days  was  of  a  blackish-green  tint.  He  died  on  the  seventh  day 
from,  gangrene  of  portions  of  his  lungs  and  the  erosive  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach, 
and  irritation  of  the  bowels.  The  lung  sphacelus  I  attribute  to 
the  dirty  water  from  the  carbolic-acid  bottle  passing  into  the 
air-passages. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  is  worthy  of  a  trial  as  an  antidote  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  effects  of  carbolic  acid  on  the  system  ;  as  in  this  case  it 
rescued  from  immediate  death  an  animal  which  had  actually 
swallowed  about  six  ounces  of  commercial  carbolic  acid  at  least, 
for  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  emptied  info  his  mouth.  On 
his  trying  to  expel  the  acid,  some  ran  down  the  man’s  arm, 
making  him  aware  of  his  mistake. 

The  following  case  exemplifies  the  treatment  of  Tetanus  by 
subcutaneous  injection  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  and  it  will  be  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  no  other  remedy  whatever  was  used 
in  the  treatment  of  it. 
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On  November  25th,  1880,  a  chestnut  mare  was  taken  out  in 
harness,  and  was  driven  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  first 
stopping-place,  when  she  was  noticed  to  be  violently  trembling, 
her  tail  elevated,  and  to  wear  an  anxious  and  excited  look  ;  she 
was  driven  back,  and  the  yard  foreman  attempted  to  administer 
a  draught,  but  he  found  her  teeth  nearly  closed  and  fixed  in  one 
position  ;  she  was  led  down  to  the  infirmary  about  ii  a.m.,  put 
into  an  isolated,  quiet,  dark  box,  examined  thoroughly  for  injury, 
her  shoes  removed,  feet  examined,  but  no  trace  of  injury  was 
perceptible.  At  2  p.m.,  the  head,  abdominal  muscles,  and  hind¬ 
quarters  seemed  most  affected;  she  was  much  excited;  pulse  52, 
small,  hard,  intermittent  (irregularly) ;  temperature  100.2®  F. 
She  had  some  oatmeal  gruel  left  with  her,  and  she  sucked  about 
half  of  it  greedily.  Six  p.m.,  pulse  48,  small,  indistinct,  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  respirations  34  >  jaws  firmly  fixed  ;  incisor  teeth  |  inch 
apart ;  muscles  of  neck  in  spasm,  whole  body  in  strained  atti¬ 
tude,  the  slightest  noise  or  movement  produced  rapid  and 
continued  nictitation  ;  temperature  99.8®  F.  Ten  p.m.,  pulse  46, 
small,  irregular ;  respirations  36  ;  temperature  99.6®  F.  ;  had 
passed  faeces  of  a  natural  condition.  No  treatment  had  been 
adopted  till  now,  as  it  was  wished  to  allow  the  disease  to  be 
firmly  established.  She  received  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
30  minims  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl.  ii*45  P-i^* — Fulse  36,  very 
small,  regular  ;  temperature  99*4°  1  respirations  40  ;  nervous¬ 

ness  and  excitement  less  ;  sucks  in  gruel. 

November  26th.  9  a.m.— Pulse  40,  soft ;  respirations  28  ;  tem¬ 
perature  99.4®  F.  Walks  with  less  difficulty ;  sucks  in  gruel, 
linseed  tea  ;  in  other  respects  about  same  as  previous  night. 
Injected  40  minims  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl.  6  p.m. — Pulse  48,  soft 
and  fuller  ;  respirations  28  ;  temperature  99.6®  F. ;  muscles  of 
limbs  less  tense,  no  nictitation  when  approached,  sucks  in  gruel, 
etc.,  evacuations  quite  natural.  Injected  60  minims  of  Nitrite  of 
Amyl. 

November  27//^.  10  a.m.— Pulse  48,  easily  taken,  soft  but  not 

full ;  respirations  28  ;  temperature  99.6®  F.  ;  spasm  affects  neck 
and  gluteal  muscles  most ;  muscles  of  face  and  tail  more  relaxed; 
faeces  and  urine  natural.  No  nictitation,  but  eyelids  convulsively 
close  when  she  is  approached.  Breath  sour  ;  she  drinks  gruel 
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and  bran  greedily.  Stands  with  near  hind-leg  advanced,  so  it 
was  carefully  examined  again  for  injuries;  none  found.  After 
injection  of  60  minims  of  Nitrite,  she  became  very  nervous,  nicti¬ 
tation  returning;  all  her  limbs  were  moved  with  an  action  like 
stringhalt.  6  p.m. — Pulse  46,  soft  and  fuller  than  morning  ;  jaws 
still  fixed  I  inch  apart ;  respirations  40 ;  little  change  since 
morning,  much  oedema  where  the  Nitrite  has  been  injected  ; 
evacuations  regular ;  great  excitement  easily  induced.  Sucks 
in  gruel,  etc.,  in  fair  quantities.  Visible  mucous  membranes 
slightly  injected;  temperature  100®  F.  Injected  90  minims 
Nitrite  of  Amyl. 

November  28///.  10  a.m. — Pulse  48  ;  respirations  32  ;  muscu¬ 

lar  spasm  increased  ;  temperature  100®.  No  difference  in  jaws. 
Injected  100  minims  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl.  7  p.m. — About  the 
same  ;  muscular  spasm,  however,  more  relaxed. 

November  2gtk. — Pulse  40,  almost  inperceptible,  intermittent  ; 
respirations  44  ;  temperature  100.3®  Anxiety  and  nervous¬ 
ness  very  great ;  rigidity  of  neck,  body,  and  tail  very  marked  ; 
staggers  if  made  to  move ;  profuse  sweat  round  throat,  between 
rami  of  jaws  and  up  to  ears,  but  nowhere  else-  Jaws  open  2  inches^ 
and  can  be  moved  laterally.  She  received  100  minims  of  Nitrite 
of  Amyl.  6  p.m. — Sweat  all  dry ;  jaws  remain  moveable. 
Evacuations  natural ;  tries  to  eat  some  oats ;  greedily  takes 
fluids. 

November  30//^.  9  a.m. — Pulse  44,  soft,  but  easily  counted  ; 

respirations  40  ;  temperature  100.6®  F. ;  jaws  remain  about  same 
as  last  night.  Injected  120  minims  Nitrite  of  Amyl.  6p.m. — 
About  the  same. 

December  \st. — Pulse  40,  tolerably  full  and  regular ;  tempera¬ 
ture  loi®  F.  Muscular  relaxation  great  and  general,  jaws 
gaining  more  movement.  She  received  140  minims  of  the 
Nitrite.  At  2  p.m.,  she  became  again  very  rigid  and  nervous, 
but  this  passed  off  towards  night. 

December  2nd.  9  a.m. — Musculai  spasms  very  intense,  ner¬ 
vousness  very  great.  Pulse  48,  hard,  thready,  irregularly 
intermittent  ;  respirations  32  ;  temperature  103® ;  gait  very  ♦ 
straddling  ;  injected  120  minims  of  Amyl.  6  p.m. — Off  side, 
neck,  muscles,  and  both  fore-limbs  very  much  affected,  hind  limbs 
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completely  relaxed  ;  temperature  103.2°  F. ;  injected  120  drops 
Nitrite  of  Amyl  (making  fs  gs.  this  day).  Eats  oats  slowly, 
drinks  gruel,  etc. 

December  srd.  1 1  a.ni. — Better  in  every  respect,  little  ner¬ 
vousness,  hardness  of  muscle  exists,  but  not  spasm  ;  pulse,  soft 
and  full,  48;  temperature  101°  F.  She  received  120  minims  of 
Amyl.  Eats  easily  and  well ;  evacuations  natural. 

December  — Improvement  continues  ;  mare  much  dis¬ 
figured  by  swellings  at  points  of  injection,  so  the  Amyl  (180 
minims)  was  given  as  an  enema  with  linseed  tea.  Mare  feeds 

well,  and  evacuations  are  normal. 

The  Amyl  was  left  off  on  the  i8th  of  December,  and  the  mare 
well  fed,  shod,  and  exercised.  She  was  sent  to  work  on  January 
1 2th,  1881,  and  remains  at  work  now,  with  no  perceptible  diffei- 
ence  save  lumps,  like  incipient  farcy-buds,  existing  wherever  the 
subcutaneous  syringe  was  used. 

I  have  tried  to  give  Nitrite  of  Amyl  by  inhalation,  but  I  find 
the  plan  unsatisfactory  ;  as  the  operator  is  sure  to  feel  an  intense 
heat  and  flushing  of  the  head,  together  with  a  humming  in  the 
ears  if  the  Nitrite  is  fresh.  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Willows  supplied 
me  with  the  drug,  and  I  have  always  found  them  ready  to  give 
every  assistance  with  regard  to  special  preparations  and  drugs 
whose  properties  are  uncertain,  if  not  prepared  and  preserved  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  finesse. 


(iButtmisl* 

HOW  ARE  WE  PROTECTED  FROM  CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES? 

The  invasion  of  this  country  by  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  a  few  months 
ago,  and  its  comparatively  rapid  spread  over  the  land  until  it  may  be 
said  that  every  English  county  is  now  infected,  raises  one  or  two  serious 
questions  with  regard  to  this  and  similar  maladies  of  foreign  origin.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  precautions  adopted  were  so  complete  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  such  contagious  diseases  to  find  their  way 
to  our  shores,  and  if  it  so  chanced  that  they  effected  a  landing,  cmr 
sanitary  machinery  was  so  perfect  that  they  could  never  get  beyond  me 
point  of  invasion.  The  last  visitation  of  Cattle  Plague  unmistakably 
demonstrated  our  vulnerability  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  the  lesson  then  afforded  would  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  flaw  or 
flaws  in  our  armour  would  be  soundly  repaired.  But  the  recent  impor- 
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tation  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  and  its  universal  dissemination  over 
England,  have  dispelled  this  hope,  and  we  are  once  more  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  from  this  and  such  like  exotic  scourges. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  measures  are  insufficient,  not  only  to  prevent 
the  diseases  being  imported,  but  also — what  is  worse — to  hinder  their 
being  carried  everywhere  over  these  kingdoms. 

The  fact  admits  of  no  dispute  among  those  who  understand,  these 
epizootics,  that  they  never  originate  de  novoy  but  owe  their  existence 
solely  to  their  contagious  properties,  and  depend  for  their  maintenance 
entirely  on  their  transmission  from  diseased  to  healthy  aiiimals.  The 
notions  promulgated  by  such  newspapers  as  the  Times  with  regard  to 
these  diseases,  are  certainly  not  those  entertained  by  veterinary  surgeons 
who  have  made  a  life-study  of  them.  Such  notions  betray  not  orily  in¬ 
complete  or  defective  knowledge  of  the  contagious  disorders  of  animals, 
but  are  eminently  calculated  to  cause  mischief,  by  diverting  attention 
from  those  measures  vffiich  will  alone  enable  us  to  cope  with,  and,  we 
trust,  ultimately  extinguish  them. 

If  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  can  be  landed  at  our  ports,  and  its  germs 
disseminated  therefrom  over  every  county,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
Cattle  Plague  from  visiting  us  in  the  same  manner,  and  creating  havoc 
amongst  our  herds  ?  Not  only  must  our  portal  precautions  be  defective, 
but  our  inland  arrangements  for  staying  the  advance  of  such  invasions 
must  be  quite  as  inefficient.  The  contagium  of  Cattle  Plague  is  even 
more  subtle  than  that  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  while  its  immediate 
effects  are  far  more  disastrous ;  but  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  as  the  terrible  and  alarming  fatality  which  attends  its  progress 
compels  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  severe  measures.  But  though  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease  is  accompanied  by  less  mortality,  yet  it  is  none  the 
less  a  most  serious  scourge  to  our  agriculture,  and  most  damaging  to 
the  interests  of  not  only  those  who  own  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but  to 
the  entire  community.  Great  sacrifices  have  been  exacted  from  our 
farmers  in  order  that  protection  from  desolating  diseases  might  be  en¬ 
sured,  and  these  sacrifices  have  been  most  patiently — nay,  heroically 
borne,  when  we  consider  the  ill-fortune  which  has  dogged  the  progress 
of  agriculture  year  after  year.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  all 
these  sacrifices  shall  not  be  for  nought,  but  that  measures  rnay  be 
devised  and  rigidly  enforced  which  will  keep  out  preventable  diseases 
from  our  sea-girt  shores. 


GLANDERS  :  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  EQUINE 

PULMONARY  NODULES.'^ 

BY  DR.  JOHANN  CSOKOR,  ASSISTANT  AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY 

INSTITUTION,  VIENNA. 

Pulmonary  nodules  are  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  associated 
with  Glanders.  But,  from  the  pathological  history  and  careful  microscopical 

*■'  Translated  from  the  “  CEsterreichishe  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche 
Veterinarkunde  ”  (B.  liv.,  Heft  i.),  by  G.  A.  B. 
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examination  of  them,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  pulmonary  nodules,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  are  perfectly  innocuous  and  independent  of  the  Glanders 
poison.  Nodules  of  various  sizes  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  horses  affected 
with  Nasal  Glanders,  and  not  unfrequently  in  those  which  present  no  signs 
of  that  disease.  The  nodules  are  characterized  by  having  bright-red  or 
black-red  zones  of  various  extent  surrounding  them.  They  usually  have  a 
whitish-yellow  or  grey  mass  imbedded  in  their  centre,  which  can  be  easily 
dislocated  by  a  knife..  These  bodies  are  generally  spoken  of  as  pulmonary 
nodules,  but  they  are  rarely  accurately  described  in  detail,  and  many  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeons  speak  of  them  as  GlandernodMlts.  In  reality  they  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  emboli  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

There  is  another  kind  of  nodules  frequently  found  in  the  lung,  which  has 
also  been  similarly  described.  These  are  white,  firm,  hard  forrnations,  pre¬ 
senting  no  signs  of  irritation  around  them,  although  their  origin  is  due  to 
the  same  cause. 

If  we  now  compare  a  section  of  a  true  Glander  nodule,  taken  from  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  with  one  of  those  surrounded  by  a  red  zone  in  the 
lung,  we  shall  find  that  they  do  not  follow  the  same  process  of  formation  and 
degeneration.  The  Glander  nodule  is  characterized  by  its- centre  quickly 
undergoing  degenerative  changes.  The  cellular  elements — which  are  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  lymphoid  elements— undergo  necrobiosis,  and  a  structureless 
mass  is  the  result.  In  the  Glanders  ulcer  this  detritus  escapes,  and  at  the 
periphery  of  the  ulcer  this  process  is  seen  progressing. 

The  other  nodular  formations,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  inflammatory 
zone,  are  less  firm,  possess  a  perfectly  round  shape,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  at 
the  periphery  resembles,  and  in  reality  is,  the  middle  layer  of  a  vessel.  The 
vessel  surrounds  a  fibro-cellular  mass,  very  like  a  small  clot.  If  we  examine 
several  of  these  nodules  in  various  stages  of  their  development,  we  shall 
find  an  accumulation  of  blood-cells  at  the  periphery  (the  red  zone),  and 
frequently  extravasation  into  the  surrounding  tissue  (dark-red  or  black  zone), 
inflammation,/.^.,  an  escape  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  out  of  the  capillaries, 
which  may  be  seen  surrounding  the  nodule,  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  in 
the  fibrous  tissue  outside  the  vessel,  forming  a  fibro-cellular  mass.  New 
blood-vessels  are  formed,  and  pass  into  this  newly  formed  mass,  and  into  the 
wall  of  the  old  blood-vessel.  The  fibro-cellular  mass,  as  well  as  the  clot-like 
portion  in  the  centre,  now  separates  into  small  irregular  pieces,  between  the 
spaces  of  which  the  new  blood-vessels  penetrate  ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  we  have 
an  organized  thrombus.  At  a  later  stage  the  whole  mass  is  highly  vascular 
and  nourished,  and  the  leucocytes  which  normally  escape  from  these  vessels 
into  the  surrounding  tissues  alter  their  shape,  send  out  processes,  and  form 
new  connective  tissue.  In  consequence  the  red  zone  which  formerly  sur¬ 
rounded  the  nodule  becomes  lighter  in  colour.  At  a  still  later  period,  instead 
of  a  nodule  surrounded  by  a  red  zone,  we  find  a  firm,  dense,  greyish-white 
nodule,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  the  process  is 
7/^,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Glanders  nodtde  it  is  retrogessive. 
Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  we  are  not  justified  in  considering  all  nodules 
that  are  surrounded  by  a  zone,  or  those  that  are  white  and  firm,  to  be  of  a 
malignant  character  and  produced  by  the  Glander  poison.  Although  other 
authors  have  drawn  attention  to  these  nodules  in  a  similar  manner,  still  I 
particularly  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  process  of  vascularization  and 
organization  of  the  thrombus,  and  it  is  on  this  account  I  send  the  communi¬ 
cation,  in  order  that  other  observers  may  further  investigate  the  subject. 
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THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  THIRD  STOMACH 

OF  RUMINANTS* 

BY  PROFESSOR  DR.  ELLENBERGER. 

In  the  “  Archiv  fur  Wissenschaftliche  und  Practische  Thierheilkunde,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  January  last,  appeared  an  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject. 
As  the  most  opposite  opinions  exist  concerning  the  functions  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  condition  of  the  contents  of  this  viscus,  we  think  that  a  translation 
of  the  same  in  exte7iso  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal.  The  drawings  have  been  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  translator  by  Dr.  Ellenberger. 

The  third  stomach  of  Ruminants  affords  a  study  of  particular  interest,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  anatomical  character,  the  leaf-formation  of  its 
interior,  its  varying  sizes  and  proportion,  and  even  entire  absence  in  certain 
orders  of  Ruminantia,  etc.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  work 
has  yet  appeared  which  deals  especially  with  the  functions  and  anatomy  of 
this  compartment.  The  views  held  concerning  its  functions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  various  text  and  hand-books  of  physiology,  and  also  in  treatises 
dealing  with  other  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  of  these  animals. 

(Professor  Ellenberger  here  furnishes  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  works 
of  different  writers,  showing  the  divers  views  held  on  the  subject.  We  think 
it  hardly  worth  while  to  reproduce  them,  more  especially  as  he  proceeds  to 
summarize  them  in  the  following  paragraph.) 

These  extracts  must  suffice  to  show  the  position  of  the  question  with 
which  we  are  about  to  deal.  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  further,  as  none  of 
the  authors  appear  specially  to  have  studied  the  matter.  The  opinions  rest 
on  no  secure  basis,  and  have  been  pronounced  without  once  laying  down  the 
anatomical  characteristics  of  the  organ. 

Some  of  them  agree  that  the  omasum  secretes  a  digestive  juice,  by  means 
of  which  real  digestive  processes  are  carried  on  within  it.  Others  entirely 
deny  the  fact.  A  certain  number  regard  the  third  stomach  in  the  light  of  an 
absorbent  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  say  this  function 
is  an  impossibility,  considering  it  as  a  pulverizing  and  macerating  apparatus  ; 
whilst  the  remainder  ascribe  to  it  several  attributes,  the  pulverization  as  well 
as  the  absorption,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  each  investigator  must  be  the 
solution  of  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Does  the  third  stomach  possess  a  digestive  secretion .? 

2.  How  is  the  loss  of  fluid  of  its  contents  brought  about 

3.  Is  the  omasum  an  absorption  organ,  an  absorption  stomach  ?  or  is  the 
exsiccation  of  the  food  effected  by  the  expression  of  the  fluid  ? 

4.  Is  the  omasum  a  mechanical  pulverizing  apparatus  ? 

According  to  my  idea,  an  opinion  as  to  the  function  of  a  part,  especially 
if  direct  experiments  cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed,  should  always  be 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  its  anatomical  arrangement.  The  formation  and 
structure  act  as  a  guide-post  in  pointing  out  the  function  of  an  organ,  and 
in  many  cases  this  knowledge  alone  suffices  to  determine  it  with  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  this 
compartment,  I  propose  first  to  glance  at  its  anatomy  and  histology. 

/..  Anatomy. 

The  oval,  ellipsoid  omasum  is  situated  between  the  reticulum  and  aboma- 
surn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of  its  interior  lies  above  a  canal 
which  runs  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  leading  from  the  second  to  the 

*  Translated  by  W.  F.  Garside,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Berlin. 
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fourth  stomach.  It  is  therefore  placed  above  its  two  neighbouring  com¬ 
partments. 

On  its  inferior  wall  are  two  openings,  lying  tolerably  close  to  one  another, 
and  connected  by  a  strong  septa,  which  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  divides 
into  two  pillars  which  serve  to  circumscribe  the  respective  orifices.  The 
narrow  antero-superior  opening  leads  to  the  reticulum  ;  the  posterior,  wider 
than  the  preceding,  opens  into  the  abomasum.  This  septa  was  designated 
by  Wilckens  the  “  bridged  Posteriorly  its  divisions  form  around  the  latter 
orifice  a  semicircular  or  horse  shoe-shaped  ridge — a  sphincter  muscle — on 
which  laterally  a  large  number  of  leaves  terminate.  There  is,  in  addition,  a 
fold  which,  when  raised,  separates  like  a  valve  the  lumen  of  the  omasum, 
from  that  of  the  abomasum.  It  is  not  a  genuine^ valve,  but  arises  from  the 
large  development  of  the  sub-mucosa,  and  during  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  ridges  is  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  entrance  of  food 
into  the  omasum  from  the  abomasum.  The  mucous-membrane  of  its  two 
surfaces  resembles  that  of  the  respective  stomach  towards  which  it  looks, 
the  anterior  presenting  a  number  of  small  leaves  covered  with  minute  horny 
papillse,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  is  soft,  smooth,  and  spongy.  The 
anterior  opening  is  divided  into  two  parts — an  upper,  which  receives  the 
oesophageal  groove  ;  and  a  lower,  formed  by  the  prolongation  and  divisions 
of  the  bridge  ;  the  two  parts  being  connected  together  laterally  by  muscular 
bands. 

Along  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the  so-called  bridge,  we  notice  two 
longitudinal  parallel  ridges,  running  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  stomach, 
enclosing  between  them  a  shallow  groove,  which  I  propose  to  name  the 
“  ojnaswn  groove^^  in  contradistinction  to  the  oesophageal,  of  which  it  is  by 
most  anatomists  regarded  as  a  continuation.  Their  surface  is  studded  with 
long,  horny,  pointed  papillae.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  groove,  the 
mucous-membrane  for  a  short  distance  presents  nothing  remarkable. 

Further,  however,  spring  from  the  lateral  and  upper  walls  numerous  folds, 
which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  omasum — the  so-called  laminae  or 
leaves.  They  lie  very  close  to  one  another,  and  at  their  bases  are  in  contact. 
Each  leaf  possesses  two  borders,  one  a  superior  attached  to  the  wall,  the 
other  free,  extending  towards  the  centrum.  Some,  however,  project  s  con¬ 
siderable  distance  beyond  this  centrum,  so  that  their  free  margins  are 
much  nearer  to  the  omasum  groove  than  those  of  others. 

The  space  from  which  they  spring  being  much  less  extensive  than  that  in 
which  they  terminate,  it  would  follow,  were  they  all  of  exactly  the  same  length, 
that  at  their  origin  they  must  be  very  thick,  and  at  their  termination  very 
thin.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  free  margin, 
especially  in  the  anterior  or  reticulum  half,*  is  enlarged,  and,  in  fact,  thicker 
than  at  its  origin  from  the  wall.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  cannot  approach  to  the  same  distance  towards  the  centre  and  the 
bridge.  The  space  would  be  insufficient  to  accommodate  them.  Only  a 
certain  proportion  reach  the  centre,  the  remainder  terminating  much  earlier. 

But  further,  inasmuch  as  the  cavity  of  the  omasum  towards  the  centre  suc¬ 
cessively  decreases,  and  towards  the  periphery  increases,  it  becomes  impossible 
that  those  leaves  which  do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  centre  can  be  of  the  same 
height,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  end  at  varying  distances.  Jf  the  one  is, 
say  three-fourths  as  high  as  the  highest  leaf,  another  will  be  half  as  high, 
and  a  third  only  a  quarter  as  high.  By  this  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
laminjK,  that  is,  their  free  magins  being  at  different  distances  from  the  bridge, 
it  results  that  the  space  of  this  ellipsoid  can  be  completely  filled  with  leaves 

*  For  convenience,  Professor  Ellenberger  divides  the  om  asum  into  two  portions,  an 
anterior  or  reticulum  half,  and  a  posterior  or  abomasum  ha  Ij. 
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arising  near  to  one  another,  and  terminating  in  free  extremities  towards  the 
centrum. 

This  arrangement  is  best  seen  by  making  a  transverse  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  omasum  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis.  The  interior  then 
appears  as  an  oval,  whose  longest  axis  is  from  above  downwards,  the  cavity 
being  occupied  by  leaves,  between  which  lie  closely  pressed  cake-like  masses 
of  food.  The  only  free  space  observable  is  that  existing  between  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  highest  leaves  and  the  bridge,  a  very  small  one.  The  laminae 
originating  from  the  middle  of  the  oval,  that  is,  from  the  greater  curvature, 
are  parallel  to  the  supero-inferior  diameter  ;  those  somewhat  further  removed 
form  an  angle  with  the  same,  whose  acuteness  decreases  in  proportion  as 
the  leaves  arise  more  from  the  side;  whilst  in  those  furthest  distant  from  the 
middle  its  form  becomes  that  of  a  right  angle. 

A  longitudinal  view  shows  that  the  leaves  all  arise  or  commence  at  the 
reticulum-end,  as  a  more  or  less  thick  eminence.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
the  reticulum-opening  they  suddenly  increase  in  height,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  remarkably  thin.  This  distance  varies  according  to  the  height  of 
the  leaves,  the  highest  ones  arising  nearest  to  the  opening.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  such  that  a  certain  space  free  from  leaves  remains  between  the  free 
extremities  of  the  leaves  and  the  omasum  groove,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
material  which  has  not  passed  betv\'een  them.  The  free  extremity  of  each, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  enlarged,  this  enlargement  becoming  less  prominent 
as  the  lamina  approaches  the  abomasum  opening. 

The  interior  of  the  omasum  is  therefore  divided  into  a  number  of  spaces  or 
niche?,  which  are  only  completely  open  towards  the  orifices  leading  to  the 
second  and  fourth  stomachs,  and  partially  so  towards  the  bridge.  The  few 
leaves  which  reach  the  centrum  divide  the  interior  into  ten  to  fourteen  large 
compartments,  which  are  again  subdivided  by  others  reaching  scarcely  so  far, 
and  still  further  by  means  of  shorter  ones.  The  laminae  being  enlarged  at  their 
free  border,  those  of  equal  height  are  here  in  contact  with  one  another,  and 
thus  close  more  or  less  completely  the  spaces  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  ; 
the  smaller  leaves,  by  virtue  of  this  same  enlargement,  are  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  larger  ones.  The  closure  is  still  further  secured  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  numerous  papillae,  so  that  the  material  existing  in  the  various  inter¬ 
spaces  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the  free  cavity  beneath. 

There  is  therefore  between  each  two  leaves  an  interspace.  The  large  wart¬ 
like  projections  or  papillae  which  are  found  on  the  laminae  are  disposed  in  a 
tolerably  regular  manner.  The  nearer  they  are  to  the  reticulum  opening,  the 
larger  they  become.  They  appear  as  firm  horny  points,  attaining  in  the  cow 
a  height  of  about  five  millimetres,  a  quarter  and  sometimes  a  third  of  this, 
being  occupied  by  the  horny  apex.  The  entire  reticulum  half  of  the  leaves 
is  studded  with  these  large  pointed  papillae,  being  particularly  numerous  and 
strong  near  their  free  border.  They  are  also  found  in  the  posterior  or  abo¬ 
masum  half,  but  are  much  wider  apart,  lose  their  pointed  appearance  and 
gradually  assume  the  character  of  pea-shaped  bodies.  Between  these  large 
pointed  papillae  in  the  anterior  half  are  to  be  seen,  scattered  here  and  there, 
small  rounded  and  less  horny  ones,  which  mcrease  in  number  in  proportion 
as  the  larger  ones  decrease^  so  that  they  are  especially  noticeable  and  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  leaves  at  the  posterior  third  of  the  omasum. 

The  surface  of  the  leaves  towards  the  anterior  half  may  be,  in  fact, compared 
to  that  of  a  harrow,  whilst  that  of  the  posterior  half  resembles  in  appearance 
a  smith’s  rasp  or  file.  All  the  papillae  are  clothed  with  horn,  but  in  the  one 
case  it  forms  a  sharp  point,  in  the  other  a  mere  cap.  They  are  all  so 
arranged  that  their  base  is  directed  forwards  towards  the  second  stomach, 
whilst  their  free  end  points  towards  the  abomasum. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  must  be  mentioned  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
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elevations  on  the  upper  lips  of  the  reticulum-opening,  elevations  which  are 
entirely  absent  on  the  lower  or  bridge  portion  of  the  same.  These  elevations 
on  the  semi-circular  part  of  the  orifice  leading  to  the  oesophageal  groove  are 
large,  cauliflower-like,  horny  projections,  arranged  in  rows  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  space  between  each  row  leads  directly  into  pne  of  the  primary  in¬ 
terspaces.  In  the  cow  the  average  number  of  rows  is  about  twelve.  The 
number  of  papillm  in  each  varies.  At  times  there  may  only  be  a  couple. 

The  entire  inner  surface  of  the  omasum  is  clothed  with  a  loosely  attached 
horny  layer,  which  can  easily  be  peeled  off.  The  under  surface  of  such  a 
piece  reveals  depressions,  the  upper  elevations.  It  exhibits  a  strong  resistance 
to  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  artiflcial  digestive  juices— the  daily  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  latter  failed  to  destroy  it. 

I  omit  the  description  of  the  surfaces,  angles,  borders,  relations,  etc.,  as 
having  no  bearing  on  the  present  subject,  and  pass  on  to  consider  next  the 
Histology  of  the  organ. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  FLESH  OF  DISEASED  ANIMALS  AS  FOOD. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  danger  people  incur  through  consuming  the 
flesh  of  diseased  animals  as  food,  is  yearly  assuming  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  is  attracting  a  larger  amount  of  attention.  We  recorded  the  proceeding 
of  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  at  Cambridge  last  autumn,  and  gave  an  abstract  ot  a 
paper  on  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle,  read  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  the  discussion  on 
that  malady,  as  well  as  on  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  m  general. 
So  important  did  the  subject  appear  to  the  meeting,  that  it  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  it  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Association,  and  the  lollowing  resolution 
was  unanimously  carried  : — 

“That  in  the  opiniomof  this  Section,  the  subject  of  the  communicability 
of  disease  to  man  by  animals  used  by  him  as  'food  urgently  demands  care¬ 
ful  inquiry,  both  in  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  thereon  and 
to  the  legislation  which  is  desirable  in  connection  therewith,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  this  Association  be  invited  to  appoint  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  this  matter.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  held  in  London  on 
January  12th,  it  was  resolved 

“  That  a  Commission  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  resMu- 
tion  referred  to  this  Committee  by  the  Cambridge  meeting,  and  that  Dr. 
Greenfield,  Dr.  Vacher,  Dr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  Fleming  (Army  Vetermary 
Department)  be  the  Commission,  and  the  President  of  the  Council_  Dr. 
Carpenter-lDe  an  officio  member  ;  that  the  reference  to  the  Commission 
be  the  diseases  transmitted  by  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals,  and  that  a  grant 
of  ijioo  be  made  to  the  Commission  for  their  services.’ 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  for,  we  believe,  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  veterinary  science  in  this  country,  the  medical  profession 
represented  by  the  British  Medical  Association-has  sought  the  co-operation 
of^the  veterinary  profession  in  elucidating  and  deliberating  on  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance  to  both,  as  it  is  a  sanitary  question  of  the  greatest 

magnitude. 
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WELCOME  SUPPORT. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  probably  related  to  ourselves,  the  public  press  of 
this  country  has  been  very  averse  to  give  the  veterinary  profession  much,  if 
any  encouragement,  and  at  times  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  decidedly  hostile 
— as  in  1865-66,  when  we  would  not  countenance  attempts  to  cure  the  Cattle 
Plague,  but  insisted  on  stamping  it  out.  A  most  welcome  change  is  now 
observable,  however,  and  the  reaction  promises  to  be  durable  and  strong  in 
proportion  as  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  favourable  consideration.  The 
proposedVeterinary  Medical  Bill  will,  when  introduced  into  Parliament,  bring 
the  profession  more  prominently  before  the  public  than  has  yet  been  the 
case,  and  if  it  becomes  law  must  obtain  for  us  more  confidence  and  respect 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed.  As  an  instance  of  the  warmth  with  which 
our  cause  is  taken  up,  we  may  quote  what  Truth  of  February  17th  says  with 
regard  to  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  in  our  correspondence  columns  : 
“  Would  it  not  be  well,  nowthat  steps  are  about  to  betaken  to  protect  veterinary 
surgeons,  that  the  local  authorities  should  be  compelled  to  appoint  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  as  inspectors  under  the  Conta¬ 
gious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  instead  of  amateurs  ?  No  one  would  sanction 
the  appointment  of  an  amateur  doctor  to  the  position  of  house-surgeon  in  a 
hospital.  Why,  therefore,  should  blacksmiths,  farriers,  and  dog-dealers  be 
nominated  to  similar  positions  in  connection  with  animals  ?  ” 


THE  PROPOSED  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  IN  IRELAND. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  members  of  the  profession  in  Ireland 
are  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  licensing  veterinary 
college  in  Dublin,  feeling,  as  their  colleagues  in  England  and  Scotland  do, 
that  it  would  operate  most  perniciously  not  only  against  professional,  but 
also  the  public  interests.  They  have  accordingly  moved  energetically  in  the 
matter,  and  a  deputation  of  their  number  is  about  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  present  the  following  Memorial,  which  testifies  not  only  to 
their  loyalty  to  their  Corporation,  but  to  their  identity  of  views  with  those 
put  forth  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  in 
the  Memorial  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant — a  copy  of  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue. 

To  His  Excellency  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland. 

The  Petition  of  the  Undersigned  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  now  practising  in  Ireland, 

Humbly  Showeth  : — That  in  consequence  of  a  Memorial  having  been 
presented  to  your  Excellency  by  a  number  of  persons  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  this  country,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Veterinary  Licensing  School  in  Dublin,  your  Petitioners 
are  moved  to  beg  your  Excellency  not  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Memorialists,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  — The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  been,  since  1844,  the  only  Licensing  Body  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  has  well  and  worthily  performed  its  duty  to  the  profession  and  the 
public  without  any  assistance  from  Government.  Sections  of  its  Examining 
Board  sit  for  the  examination  of  students  wherever  Schools  exist,  as  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  or  wherever  they  may  be  established. 

2.  — That  the  disadvantage  and  injury  to  the  public  and  the  Veterinary 
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Profession  by  the  institution  of  another  Licensing  Body  would  be  very  great, 
and  would  probably  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  qualification 
for  a  Diploma  ;  thus  entirely  outweighing  any  supposed  benefits  which  it 
might  confer. 

.3* — That  in  such  a  small  body  as  the  Veterinary  Profession  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  two  Licensing  Colleges  could  not  exist  without  receiving  substan¬ 
tial  aid  from  Government,  and  even  then  the  rivalry  between  them  would 
be  of  an  unhealthy  character. 

4* — That  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  Veterinary  Medicine  is  making  great  progress  in  these 
Islands,  and  under  the  present  one-portal  system  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  put  considerable  pressure  on  the  Schools  to  improve  their  educational 
course  ;  but  with  two  Licensing  Colleges  there  w^ould  be  disunion  and 
damaging  competition,  and  progress  would  be  seriously,  if  not  altogether 
checked. 

5* — Though  your  Excellency’s  Petitioners  are  unanimously  and  strongly 
opposed  to  a  Licensing  Veterinary  College  being  established  in  Ireland,  they 
have  not  the  same  objection  to  a  Teaching  School  being  started.  But  they 
fear  it  would  have  but  poor  success,  and  could  not  continue  unless  Govern¬ 
ment  provided  it  with  funds.  Ireland  appears  already  amply  supplied  with 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  those  practising  in  it  a  large  proportion  find  it 
necessary  to  augment  their  incomes  by  following  occupations  foreign  to  the 
profession.  The  demand  does  not  meet  the  supply  ;  and  a  limited  number 
of  Students  go  from  this  country  to  the  Schools  in  England  or  Scotland — 
not  because  of  the  expense  of  travelling  to  and  attending  these  schools — but 
because  there  is  no  opening  for  them  in  Ireland  after  they  have  graduated. 

6.  — Your  Excellency  will  have  observ^ed  that  amongst  the  Memorialists  and 
the  Deputation  which  waked  upon  Your  Excellency,  the  Veterinary  Pro¬ 
fession  in  Ireland  was  not  represented  ;  and  as  these  persons  were  not  in  a 
position  to  make  known  the  real  state  of  affairs,  from  their  not  having 
obtained  information  from  the  only  persons  who  could  furnish  it,  your  Peti¬ 
tioners  fear  that  your  Excellency  may  have  been  misled  by  the  statements 
put  forth  in  the  Memorial,  and  laid  before  you  by  the  Deputation. 

7.  — There  are  only  four  Counties  in  Ireland, — Leitrim,  Donegal,  Cavan, 
and  Monaghan,  which  have  no  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  they  are  absent 
from  these  simply  because  they  cannot  maintain  them.  In  many  of  the 
other  Counties,  even  with  the  help  of  the  Union  appointments,  a  decent 
livelihood  cannot  be  made.  It  frequently  happens  that  good  practitioners 
have  to  retire  from  towns  and  districts  for  the  reason  that  they  are  unable  to 
establish  a  remunerative  practice. 

8.  — That  the  Veterinary  Profession  from  its  numbers,  and  the  educational 
status  of  its  members,  is  quite  capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs.  The 
Charter  proposed  implies  that  it  is  advisable  to  give  over  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Profession  and  its  Examinations  to  an  Outside  Body, 
and  your  Petitioners  submit  that  this  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

9.  — That  the  Application  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Licensing  College  in 
Dublin  is  especially  uncalled  for  at  the  present  time,  as  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  recently  obtained  power,  in  their 
Supplementary  Charter,  to  have  voting  papers  which  gives  every  member  of 
the  profession  in  Ireland  as  mmch  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
Corporation  as  those  residing  in  England  ;  and  power  has  also  been  obtained 
to  hold  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Royal  College  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  in  London. 

For  these  reasons  your  Petitioners  earnestly  beg  your  Excellency  to  with¬ 
hold  your  assent  in  the  matter  of  a  Licensing  Veterinary  College  for  Ireland, 
feeling  confident,  as  they  do,  that  it  would  prove  a  most  serious  evil  to 
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Veterinary  Science  in  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  and  would  certainly 
confer  no  benefit  on  this  country. 

May  It  therefore  please  your  Excellency  to  favourably  entertain  the  prayer 
of  your  Petitioners. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


HONORARY  FOREIGN  ASSOCIATES. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  degree  of  Honorary 
Associate,  which  has  been  recently  conferred  by  the  Royal  College  on  a 
number  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  abroad,  has  been 
received  by  these  with  much  gratification  and  expressions  of  the  value  in 
which  they  hold  the  distinction  accorded  them.  The  Diploma  of  Associate- 
ship  is  in  Latin,  as  follows  : — 


COAT  OF  ARMS, 

R.C.V.S. 


COLLEGIUM  REGIUM  CHIRURGORUM  VETERINARIORUM 

BRITANNIARUM. 

Cum  ex  chartse  nostrae  additamento  Victoria,  Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum 
Regina,  vigesimo  tertio  die  mensis  Augusti,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  octin- 
gentesimo  septuagesimo  sexto  Regii,  Collegii  Chirurgorum  Veterinariorum 
Concilio  commissa  sit  auctoritas  creandi  HONORARII  Associati  gradurn. 

Scitote  omnes  nos  Collegii  hujus  concilium  hac  aiictoritate  nobis  jure 
concessa  usos  propter  egregia  ejus  Merita  in  Veterinaria  arte  promo venda 
Honorarii  Associati  titulum  in . contulisse. 

Dabant . . . die . MDCCCLXXX. 


Pr(xses. 

Vicarii-PrcEsidiis. 


Consignabat 


Secretarius. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Quarterly  and  Special  Meetings  of  the  Council,  held  on  the 

27TH  January,  1881. 

Present — The  President ;  Professor  Robertson  ;  Messrs.  Batt,  Blakewa}^, 
Cartwright,  Collins,  Cox,  Dollar,  Dray,  Greaves,  Harpley,  and  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  presentations  from  several  of  the  Hon. 
Foreign  Associates  and  from  Dr.  Voelcker. 
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On  the  notion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  donors. 

Letters  were  announced  from  Professors  Williams  and  Walley,  and  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Whittle,  Woods,  Anderton,  and  Taylor,  regretting  their  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  reply  had  been  received  frorn  Earl 
Cowper,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  answer  to  a  communication 
received  by  him  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  school  in 
Ireland.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  letter  of  the  memorialists 
would  receive  his  Excellency’s  consideration. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  applications  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Clement  Galdemar,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Moir,  of  Armagh  (who 
were  all  holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate),  for 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  diplomas  to  these  gentlemen. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s 
Examinations. 

Examiners^  Report. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  held  in  London  on  January  3rd 
and  4th,  ten  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  passed  their 
examination  and  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  .College,  and  three  were 
rejected  ;  there  was  also  one  rejected  from  the  New  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  5th  and  6th  January,  for  the  Second  Examination, 
nine  passed,  and  three  were  rejected. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  January,  for  the  First  Examination,  fourteen  passed, 
and  two  were  rejected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Section  on  the  21st  and  22nd  January,  for 
the  First  Examination,  four  passed,  and  one  was  rejected,  from  the  New 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh  ;  five  passed,  and  three  were  rejected,  from'the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  (old)  College ;  and  five  passed,  and  one  was  rejected, 
from  Glasgow. 

House  Co77iiniUee. 

The  Report  stated  that  several  members  of  the  Council  had  visited  the 
proposed  site  in  Tavistock  Place,  but  that  it  was  the  general  wish  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  building  until  the  finances  of  the  College 
had  so  increased  as  to  justify  such  a  procedure. 

P arUa77ie7itary  Co77i77iittee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  23rd  of  December,  the  President 
was  empowered  to  present  a  Bill  he  had  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  title 
of  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Lord  Aberdare,  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  President  was  also  asked  to  use  his  influence  with  the  editors 
of  newspapers,  in  order  that  the  proposal  for  setting  on  foot  a  Veterinary 
College  in  Dublin  might  be  opposed,  and  to  draw  up  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  President  said  he  had  framed  and  forwarded  the  memorial  as  desired, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  give  it  due  consideration. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Batt,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  President  be  asked  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  when  he  visited 
London. 

Fma7ice  Co77i77iittee. 

The  Report  stated  that  the  vouchers  and  receipts  for  payments  during  the 
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preceding  quarter  had  been  examined  and  found  correct.  The  amount  of  the 
present  liabilities  the  Committee  recommended  should  be  discharged. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cox  seconded  by  Professor  Robertson,  the 
Report  was  adopted. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

An  application  from  Dr.  Dunsmure  for  an  increase  of  salary  was  then 
considered  ;  and  the  Council  being  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Dunsmure’s  labours 
had  greatly  increased,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dray,  that  the  salary  be  increased  to  ;^3i  los.,  such  increase  to  take 
efect  from  the  ist  of  January  of  the  present  year. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read. 

Mr.  Banham  and  Mr.  Batt,  Jun.,  were  re-elected  Auditors. 

Fellowship  Exa7ninatio7ts. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  having  applied  to  be  examined  for  the  Fellowship 
Degree,  the  President  was  empowered  to  fix  the  time  for  the  examination. 

The  Pass  Exa77imatio7i. 

Professor  Robertson  asked  leave  to  call  attention,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council,  to  the  difference  which  existed  between  the  conducting  of  the 
practical  section  of  the  Pass  Examination  in  England  and  Scotland.  They 
would  all  be  aware  that  the  Council  were  now  putting  a  greater  stress  upon 
the  manipulatory  details  of  the  Pass  Examination  than  they  had  hitherto 
done,  and  it  would  also  be  seen  that  any  one  coming  up  for  examination  in 
England  passed  a  severer  test  than  if  he  were  in  Scotland.  At  the  present 
time  the  final  results  were  arrived  at  by  a  system  of  notation,  and  one  or  two 
marks  made  a  great  difference.  As  it  was  a  one  portal  examination  into 
the  profession ;  it  was  desirable,  if  the  door  should  be  opened  at  all,  that  it 
should  be  equally  opened  to  every  one.  What  he  wished  to  draw  attention 
to  was  that  in  the  Practical  Examination  there  had  not  been  the  opportunity 
in  Scotland  of  carrying  out  the  details  so  well  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  the  examinations  should  be  identical. 

The  President  said  he  agreed  with  Professor  Robertson’s  remarks  as  to 
the  inequality  in  the  examinations.  He  thought  if  instructions  were  given 
to  the  secretaries  in  England  and  Scotland  that  the  same  routine  ought  to 
be  observed  in  both  countries,  it  would  meet  the  matter.  He  referred  to  the 
inconveniences  in  Scotland  experienced  by  the  students  in  making  their 
reports,  some  of  them  being  obliged  to  write  their  papers  with  regard  to  the 
soundness  of  horses  on  the  wheels  of^cabs  or  anywhere  else.  If  it  happened 
to  be  a  wet  day,  and  there  was  no  shelter,  it  was  altogether  a  miserable 
business.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  re-election  of  examiners,  the  method 
of  conducting  examinations,  especially  with  regard  to  their  inequality, 
ought  to  be  inquired  into. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Harpley,  Professor  Robertson,  Mr.  Greaves, 
Mr.  Dollar,  and^Mr.  Collins  as  to  the  necessity'for  further  accommodation  for 
the  students  in  writing  their  reports,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be 
furnished  with  information  by  Mr.  Harpley  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
examiners,  and  that  their  wants  be  communicated  to  Dr.  Dunsmure,  through 
whose  instrumentality  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  supplied. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  Afterwards  a 

Special  Meeting 

was  held. 

The  first  business  was  the  adoption  of  amended  Bye-law  N o.  4?  moved  by  Mr. 
Collins,  who  said  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  up  about  twelve  months 
ago.  It  had  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Council,  but  unfortunately 
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t  had  not  been  confirmed.  He  fully  explained,  as  he  had  on  prevmus  oc¬ 
casions,  the  effect  of  the  addition  to  the  bye-law,  which  would^  be  that 
veterinary  surgeons  abroad  would  have,  as  in  this  country,  the  pri^nlege  of 
voting  for  those  who  they  were  desirous  should  become  members  of 
Council.  He  characterised  the  shutting  out  of  about  one-half  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  from  voting  as  unjust  and  illiberal. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  carried,  six  voting  for  it,  and  three 

against.  ^ 

The  amendment  of  Bye-law  No.  7,  moved  by  Mr.  Collins  at  a  previous 

meeting,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  who  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  give  a  sufficient  relay  of  scrutineers  from  which  to  choose 
the  requisite  number,  because  at  the  last  election  there  was  some  difficulty  m 

the  matter.  . 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  was  carried  unani¬ 


mously. 
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Mr.  Fleming  regretted  the  attendance  was  so  small,  because  the  rnotion 
he  had  was  important  in  two  features.  It  was  a  new  subject  for  discussion 
there,  and  it  was  also  breaking  entirely  new  ground  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
College.  It  had  reference  to  the  general  education  of  the  members  of  the 
profession.  It  had  impressed  him  for  a  long  time  that,  in  addition  to  the 
professional  education  being  somewhat  deficient,  the  general  education  was 
quite  as  deficient.  Having  been  in  a  position  to  judge,  he  had  forced  upon 
him  the  conclusion  that  the  general  education  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
was  lower  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  That  _  had 
been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  circumstances  over  which  the  profession  itself 
had  not  had  much. control.  The  position  of  veterinary  medicine  here  differed 
very  much  from  that  of  veterinary  medicine  in  other  countries.  The  pro¬ 
fession  had  had  to  fight  its  way  in  this  country.  It  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  Government,  and  not  much  esteemed  by  the  public.  The  schools,  greauy 
to  their  credit,  had  done  their  best  to  maintain,  and  even  to  improve,  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  their  benches  but  he 
thought  that  this  was  not  a  matter  for  the  schools.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
College,  as  a  licensing  body,  should  throw  the  onus  of  the  general  education 
on  the  schools.  He  maintained  that  there  should  be  a  certain  standard,  below 
which  a  man  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  profession.  ^  Sonie 
members  were  educated  so  that  they  could  fill  almost  any  position  in 
society ;  but  they  v/ould  also  be  ready  to  confess  that  there  were 
others  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  were  not  so  fortunate.  He  had 
evidence  almost  weekly  of  the  sad  want  of  ordinary  education  m 
some  of  their  members.  Letters  written  by  menibers  to  gentlemen 
had  been  sometimes  sent  round  to  their  friends  for  their  amusernent  ;  and 
those  present  who  had  chanced  to  see  one  or  two  of  these  productions,  must 
have  been  greatly  pained  at  the  exhibition.  The  country  expected  that  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  should  not  oniy  be  fitted  to  practise  their  profession,  but  also 
to  maintain  a  certain  position  in  society  as  educated  men.  In  the  charter, 
granted  in  1844,  reference  was  made  to  education  in  the  schools  a  standard 
of  professional  education  which  had  never  been  known  to  be  carried  out-— 
namely,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  and  pathology  of  all  domesticated 
animals  ;  and  it  said,  “  By  these  means  enlightened  men  of  liberal  education 
are  dispersed  throughout  England.”  But  how  could  they  say  they  were  ful¬ 
filling  the  terms  of  their  charter  when  such  disgraceful  productions  were  sent 
abroad  ?  He  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  question  ought  to  be 
looked  fairly  in  the  face,  and  we  should  decide  if  the  Royal  College  could  not 
remove  the  burden  of  the  general  educational  examination  of  the  profession 
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from  the  schools,  and  take  it  on  themselves.  They  had  the  example  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sufgeons.  Every  candidate  for  admis^sion  to  a  school  had 
to  undergo  an  examination  6y  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  he  was 
then  at  liberty  to  enter  any  school  he  chose.  The  educational  standard  was 
always  Very  high.  He  thought,  therefore,  the  time  had  come  when  the  College 
should  impose  an  educational  test  on  candidates  for  the  diploma.  He  had 
brought  forward  the  motion  with  some  reluctance  ;  nevertheless  his  position, 
which  was  a  pretty  fair  one  for  finding  out  the  condition  of  the  profession  with 
regard  to  education,  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  the  scientific  education 
would  not  improve  unless  an  attempt  was  made  also  to  improve  the  general 
education  of  the  practitioner.  There  were  few  professions  which  required 
more  the  exercise  of  intelligence  than  the  veterinary  profession  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  an  illiterate  man  could  be  an  intelligent  man,  so  far  as  the 
practice  of  the  profession  was  concerned.  Some  of  the  teachers  had  con- 
tessed  to  him  how  painful  their  duty  was  to  lecture  to  men,  day  after  day,  in 
language  which  they  could  not  understand.  As  an  examiner,  he  himself  was 
very  often  much  disappointed  when  the  most  trifling  question  with  regard  to 
general  education  was  not  answered.  The  motion  was,  “  That  before  a 
student  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  First  Examination  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  he  shall  furnish  sufficient  proof  that  he 
has  successfully  undergone  an  examination  in  general  knowledge  by 
some  recognised  educational  body  ;  that  the  extent  and  degree  of  this 
examination  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  demand  ;  but  that  it  be  of  two 
grades — that  which  qualifies  only  for  membership,  and  that  which  will 
entitle  him  to  compete  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  without  a  further  general 
educational  test.”  Hitherto  the  schools  had  fixed  their  own  standard  for  the 
Matriculation  Examination.  What  it  was  he  did  not  know  ;  but  it  must  be 
very  low,  judging  from  the  students  that  came  before  him  as  an  examiner.  A 
school,  moved  by  a  wbrthy  impulse  to  improve  the  class  of  students,  might 
raise  its  Matriculation  Examination ;  but  the  other  schools  would  not.  What 
happened  ?  A  number  of  rejected  students  went  to  the  schools  that  had  a 
low  standard  of  examination,  and  therefore  the  school  which  tried  to  improve 
the  general  education  of  the  student  was  a  loser  by  it.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  the  schools  to  work  in  harmony  ;  but  the  Royal  College,  which  was 
responsible  to  the  public  and  the  entire  body  of  the  profession  for  the  men 
it  ushered  into  the  world  as  practitioners,  ought  to  assume  its  responsibility 
and  act  accordingly.  He  therefore  brought  forward,  as  part  of  his  motion, 
“  That  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  shall  take  upon  itself  the 
duty  of  exacting  a  Matriculation  Examination  from  the  candidates  for  its 
diploma.”  He  looked  upon  this  as  an  all-important  step,  because,  from  what 
he  could  see,  the  standard  of  education,  in  some  schools  at  least,  had  not 
improved  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  A  veterinary  surgeon  ought  surely 
to  be  as  well  educated  as  a  grocer’s  or  draper’s  assistant.  One  of  the  schools 
had  taken  up  this  subject  warmly,  and  had  endeavoured  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  Matriculation  Examination  ;  but  with  what  result  ?  A  large  number 
of  the  candidates  were  rejected,  and  he  could  believe  that  these  found  their 
way  to  other  schools  where  the  Matriculation  Examination  was  not  so 
severe.  The  Roya!l  College  had  tried  to  equalise  the  examination  for  the 
professional  portion,  but  it  must  go  further  ;  it  must  equalise  the  general 
education  also.  Let  the  test  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  be  the  most 
elementary  in  the  world — only  let  it  be  a  universal  standard  for  the  whole 
profession.  It  was  necessary  they  should  know  at  least  the  minimum  amount 
of  knowledge  a  man  ought  to  possess  before  he  entered  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion.  He  hoped  the  Council  would  agree  to  his  motion. 

Mr.  Greaves  thought  there  was  a  danger  of  imposing  a  too  high  test. 
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although  he  was  entirely  with  the  President  as  regards  the  equality  of  the 
examination.  He  thought  the  President’s  plan  a  good  one,  and  would  heartily 
vote  for  it. 

Professor  Robertson  said  he  cordially  seconded  the  President’s  motion. 
The  standard  of  education  could  be  settled  afterwards,  but  he  agreed,  with 
the  principle  enunciated.  The  only  difficulty  was  whether  the  Council  had 
the  power  asked  for — whether  they  were  not  acting  tiltra  vires. 

Mr.  Collins  quite  agreed  with  what  the  President  had  said  as  to  the  low 
standard  of  education  in  the  case  of  many  students  who  obtained  their 
diploma.  In  his  experience  of  some  of  the  students  who  came  up  for  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  army,  the  errors  in  grammar  and  spelling  were  sometimes  very 
deplorable,  and  this  acted  very  injuriously  on  the  whole  of  the  profession. 
He  did  not  think  with  Mr.  Greaves  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  test  being  too  high.  What  was  required  more  than  anything  else  was 
that  the  Matriculation  Examination  shbuld  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
College,  and  that  it  should  be  equal  for  each  school.  A  scheme  as  to  what 
the  standard  of  education  ought  to  be  would  have  to  be  carefully  drawn  out 
and  submitted  to  the  Council  before  it  was  finally  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Cox  cordially  supported  the  motion,  which  he  considered  was  one  of 
the  most  important  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the  Council.  The 
great  stumbling-block,  as  regards  both  the  profession  and  the  general  public, 
had  hitherto  been  the  great  want  of  general  education.  He  thought  the 
standard  ought  not  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Middle 
Class  Examination.  If  a  youth  could  not  pass  that,  he  considered  him  unfit 
to  enter  the  veterinary  profession.  In  many  cases,  nowadays,  the  Board 
School  youth  might  put  the  veterinary  student  to  blush.  ,  .  . 

The  President  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  his  motion 
had  been  received.  He  had,  he  said,  no  intention  of  touching  upon  the 
degree  of  education  :  he  only  wished  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
Royal  College  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  education,  that  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee.  He  maintained  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  ought  to 
be  as  well  educated  as  a  surgeon.  If  he  would  compare  the  two,  he  would 
say  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  even  a  more  intelligent  man  than 
the  surgeon.  There  was  no  one  who  had  to  trust  more  to  his  reasoning 
powers  than  the  veterinary  surgeon.  He  hoped  that,  without  putting  the 
screw  on  too  strong  at  first,  the  Royal  College  would  see  its  way  to  exact  a  fair, 
good  English  education.  He  would  not  object  to  a  classical  education,  but 
he  certainly  thought  that  the  three  R’s  ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  We  were 
now  in  very  rapidly  advancing  days  in  the  matter  of  education.  Farmers 
were  sending  their  sons  to  excellent  schools,  and  they  were  taking  high 
honours.  What  could  these  farmers’  sons  think  when  they  returned  to  their 
farms,  and  found  themselves  among  professional  men  who  did  not  know  the 
elements  of  their  own  language  ?  The  veterinary  profession  prided  itself 
that  it  was  learned  and  scientific  ;  but  could  it  be  thought  to  be  so  wherr 
some  of  its  members  were  so  illiterate  ?  He  hoped  that  the  College  would 
take  up  the  matter  of  education,  and  settle  it  in  a  way  which  they  would  not 
be  ashamed  of.  They  were  self-supporting  ;  and  any  extreme  pressure,  if 
put  on  at  once,  might  disarrange  the  machine.  This  motion  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  schools,  and  he  trusted  it  would  not  offend  them  or  infringe 
upon  their  province.  The  schools  might  have  as  high  an  exarnination  as 
they  thought  proper,  and  the  Royal  College  would  not  interfere  with  it  ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  Royal  College  ought  to  see  that  veterinary  surgeons 
could  at  least  WTite  and  read  fairly  w^ell,  and  that  they  should  be  men  of 
liberal  education.  The  second  part  of  his  motion  was,  “  That  the  extent  and 
degree  of  this  examination  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
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Surgeons  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  demand  ;  but  that  it  be 
of  two  grades — that  which  qualifies  only  for  membership,  and  that  which 
will  entitle  him  to  compete  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  without  a  further 
general  educational  test.’’  He  explained  that  the  meaning  was  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  standard  of  knowledge  should  be  adopted  by  the  College,  and  that 
below  that  minimum  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pass  his  first  examination;, 
that  certain  subjects  should  be  optional,  and  that  these  might  be  German, 
French,  Latin,  Physics,  or  any  subject  which  the  Royal  College  might  decide  ; 
and  that  those  who  passed  in  these  optional  subjects  with  a  certain  degree  of 
honour  should  be  allowed,  in  due  course,  to  apply  for  the  Fellowship  Degree 
without  having  to  undergo  a  further  educational  examination.  With  regard 
to  Professor  Robertson’s  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  Council  in  the  matter, 
there  could  not  be  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Council  had  the 
power  and  must  exercise  it.  They  were  responsible  to  the  public  for  the 
general  and  professional  education  of  veterinary  surgeons,  by  virtue  of  their 
Royal  Charter. 

Professor  ROBERTSON  said  that  as  he  had  seconded  the  first  part  of  the 
motion,  he  had  equal  pleasure  in  seconding  the  second  part.  He  thought  it 
would  simplify  matters  considerably  by  making  the  educational  test  ot  two 
degrees.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  the  man  who  wished  ultimately  to 
become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  ;  and  it  would  make  it  much  more  easy 
for  the  College  itself.  At  present  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  veterinary 
surgeon  was  no  password  for  his  admission  to  society :  he  must  prove  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  society 
of  gentlemen  and  scholars.  The  fact  that  the  Royal  College  took  general 
education  under  their  control  would  be  a  guarantee  that  veterinary  surgeons 
would  be  what  they  claimed  or  pretended  to  be. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  w'hether  it  would  be  politic  to  decide  the 
question  at  a  meeting  where  there  was  so  small  an  attendance,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  while  agreeing  with  the  motion,  suggesting  that  it  should 
be  postponed  until  next  meeting,  others  urging  that  the  matter  was  fully  ripe 
for  decision. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  matter  was  not  in  any  way  an  inno¬ 
vation,  as  it  had  been  discussed  for  a  long  time  in  the  profession,  and  his 
motion  had  now  been  on  the  notice-board  for  three  months.  He  deprecated 
delay,  as  the  whole  matter  would  have  to  be  discussed  afresh. 

Ultimately  the  matter  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  six  to  five  that  the  discussion  be  deferred  until  next  quarterly 
meeting. 

The  case  of  a  member  of  the  College  who  had  been  convicted  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  fraud  was  then  entered  into  ;  but  it  was  decided,  in  the  absence 
of  full  and  reliable  particulars,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  College  Solicitors 
as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  matter  ;  because,  if  the  report  in 
the  newspapers  were  correct,  such  member  was  liable,  under  the  Charter,  ta 
be  struck  off  the  list  of  members  of  the  Royal  College.  The  case  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  9th  February,  1881. 

Present — G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  President;  Professors  Robertson  and  Prit¬ 
chard  ;  Messrs.  Coates,  Collins,  Cox,  Dray,  Harpley,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  letters  from  absent  members,  regretting  their 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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The  Bye-laws  Nos.  4  and  7,  as  amended  by  Mr.  James  Collins,  and 
adopted  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  were  read. 

The  addendum  to  Bye-law  No.  7,  the  Secretary  explained,  was  now  No.  6 
in  the  register,  owing  to  the  expunging  of  one  of  the  other  bye-laws. 

These  amendments  were  duly  confirmed,  and  the  seals  of  the  College 
affixed. 


YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  were  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
Friday,  the  4th  February  ;  the  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ferguson,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  members  were  present,  viz.,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Naylor,  James 
Freeman,  T.  Greaves,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton,  Joseph  Freeman,  Peter 
Walker,  Parlane  Walker,  J.  Atcherley,  J.  E.  Scrivens,  J.  L.  Faulkner,  T. 
Pratt,  J.  Nettleton,  D.  Spilman,  W.  Lodge,  F.  Danby,  P.  Deighton,  G. 
Hardie,  H.  Snarry,  B.  Smith,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  present  as  visitors,  viz.,  Messrs.  G. 
Fleming,  President  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  C.  W.  Elam, 
president  Liverpool  V.M.A.  ;  A.  Lawson,  president  Lancashire  V.M.A.  ;  E. 
T.  Cheesman,  5th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  S.  L.  Pallin,  i8th  Hussars  ;  W.  Dacre, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  E.  Faulkner,  Manchester,  and  Messrs.  J.  Tatam, 
G.  E.  Bowman,  and  J.  J.  Fraser,  Leeds,  and  Wormald,  Riccall,  York. 

Letters  and  telegrams  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor 
Williams,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Dray,  W.  G.  Schofield,  C.  Patterson,  W.  Edmund- 
son,  S.  F.  P'allding,  J.  Bale,  J.  Fryer,  John  Freeman,  J.  M.  Axe,  D.  R. 
Sowerby,  and  R.  L.  Robertson. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Smith,  Barnsley,  and  F.  Armstrong  Kirke,  Huddersfield, 
were  unanimously  elected  members. 

Messrs.  John  Tatam  and  G.  E.  Bowman  were  nominated  for  membership. 

The  Secretary  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Veterinary  Congress  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  held  in  London  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Mr.  Fleming  said 
a  Veterinary  Congress  would  be  undoubtedly  of  very  great  utility,  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  Brussels,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  attending,  being  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  King  and  State  functionaries.  After  some  little 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Atcherley,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  James  Freeman,  “That  the  president  and  secretary  be 
empowered  to  act  with  the  committee  in  carrying  out  the  preliminary  details 
of  the  Congress.”  Carried. 

The  President  next  read  the  inaugural  address,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — In  taking  the  chair  as  President  of  this  Society,  my  first 
and  most  pleasing  duty  is  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  very  high  honour 
you  have  so  kindly  conferred  upon  me.  I  am  gratified,  indeed,  to  accept 
the  office  ;  and  although  I  approach  its  duties  with  a  natural  diffidence 
suggestive  of  my  inability  to  perform  them  in  the  same  zealous  and  efficient 
manner  as  those  gentlemen  who  have  previously  occupied  this  chair,  yet,  in 
the  anticipation  of  your  indulging  my  shortcomings,  and  confident  that  I 
have  your  hearty  co-operation,  there  is  a  stimulus  which  ought  to  encourage 
me  in  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  interest 
of  our  association  and  of  veterinary  science. 

Before  proceeding  to  inaugurate  this^  a  new  year  of  our  association,  I 
deem  it  becoming  that  we  express  our  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  very  serious 
loss  we  have  sustained  during  the  past  year  through  the  removal  from 
among  us,  by  death,  of  several  of  our  members.  The  oldest  among  you 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  kindly  presence  and  countenance  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cuthbert,  and  know  better  than  I  can  express  how  great  a  loss  the 
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profession  has  sustained,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  now  present.  As  a 
practical  man  he  had  few  equals— a  fact  borne  out  by  the  public  appreciation 
of  his  services.  As  one  of  the  original  members,  and  a  fast  and  true  friend 
of  this  Society,  you  will  particularly  feel  his  loss.  What  remains  for  tis  to 
do  is  to  remember  his  wise  counsels  and  act  up  to  them. 

There  is,  besides,  a  sadness  connected  with  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Murdoch 
and  Mr.  Lawson— a  very  startling  lesson.  Cut  down  in  their  prime,  and 
within  such  a  short  time  of  each  other  and  of  Mr.  Cuthbert’s  death,  it 
brought  home  to  us,  in  the  most  thrilling  manner,  the  fact  of  our  mortality. 

As  brother  professionals  and  members  of  one  society,  we  deplore  their 
early  death,  more  from  what  they  gave  promise  of  than  that  which  they  were 

able  to  accomplish.  _  • 

In  hastening  to  refer  to  some  of  the  subjects  which  seem  to  be  exciting 
the  interests  of  the  profession  generally,  my  remarks,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and,  I  fear,  commonplace.^  Brief,  because, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  distinguished  of  our 
professional  brethren,  and  our  President — a  gentleman  upon  whose  social 
character,  professional  or  literary  attainments,  it  would  certainly  be  pre¬ 
mature  of  me,  in  a  meeting  like  the  present,  to  attempt  a  eulogium  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  favour  us  with  a  paper  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very 
elaborate  and  exhaustive.  Commonplace,  because  so  much  has  already 
been  communicated  through  our  veterinary  literature  on  the  same  subject, 
that  I  must  more  necessarily  be  repeating  ideas  already  expressed  than 
promulgating  anything  original. 

A  question  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  youthful  aspirants^  for 
the  diploma  of  our  College,  and  also  to  the  practitioner,  is  that  now  familiarised 
as  “  The  Apprenticeship  Clause,’’  which  decrees — “  That  in  and^  after  the 
year  1884  no  candidate  can  present  himself  for  the  diploma  until  he  shall 
have  given  proof  of  having  received  at  least  one  year’s  pupilage  from  a 
qualified  member  of  the  profession.” 

Before  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  above  as  one  of  the  bye-laws  of  our 
corporation,  much  has  been  said  for  and  against  it.  That  apprenticeship  is 
desirable  I  do  not  think  there  need  be  two  opinions  ;  but  as  to  the  period  at 
which  such  apprenticeship  is  to  be  undertaken — whether  before  or  after 
entering  college,  and  the  length  of  time  to  be  served — there  is,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  ample  materials  for  conflict  of  opinion.  _  ^  ^ 

A  period  of  twelve  months  to  be  served  with  a  practitioner  will  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  ordinary  youth  to  master  the  practical  details  of  our  profession, 
if  served  before  entering  college  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  step^  in  the  right 
direction,  paving  the  way  to  an  extension  of  time,  and  with  it  some  more 
definite  code  of  examination  in  the  future  deliberations  of  Council,  and 
still  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  student  serving  a  more  lengthened 
period,  if  he  or  his  advisers  think  it  necessary. 

If  a  lengthened  period  of  examination  were  fixed,  would  it  not  also^  be 
necessary  to  reform  the  nature  ot  the  practical  examination  ?  Because,  if  a 
student  who  has  served  ne  apprenticeship  is  capable  of  passing  his  practical 
examination  in  as  creditable  a  manner  as  he  who  has  served  three  or  even 
four  years  before  entering  college,  must  there  not  be  some  necessity  for  a 
more  severe  test  of  their  respective  abilities  1  No  one  could  dare  venture 
to  presume  that  our  board  of  examiners  are  unfaithful  to  their  duty,  or  that 
they  are  too  lenient  with  the  candidates  for  the  diplomas  ;  and  from  what  I 
can  learn,  their  test  is  a  very  crucial  one  indeed.  It  must,  therefore,  be  only 
fair  to  conclude,  that  the  apprentice,  if  he  is  not  more  generally  practical, 
has  been  much  more  slow  to  learn  ;  while  the  non-apprentice,  appreciating 
most  keenly  the  want  of  this  practical  ability,  and  his  observing  faculties 
sharpened  by  necessity,  catches  at  every  chance  of  augmenting  his  store  of 
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practical  knowledge,  and,  like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  equals,  if  he  does  not 
outstrip,  his  companion  in  the  practical  result  of  his  examination. 

The  period  during  which  this  pupilage  shall  be  undertaken  has  not  been 
fixed,  and  this  is  a  matter,  I  consider,  of  very  vital  importance  to  the  student. 

Passing  direct  from  school  to  college,  with  a  good,  sound  English  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  classics  at  his  finger-ends  ;  every  faculty 
alive  to  the  best  means  for  acquiring  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  m 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he  will  the 
more  easily  master  the  details,  and  acquire  a  much  more  lasting  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  those  subjects  which  form  the  substance  of  his  first  professional 
examination.  With  the  study  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica, 
practical  and  theoretical,  if  the  attention  be  paid  to  these  subjects  which 
they  deserve,  he  will  of  necessity  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  easy  acquire¬ 
ment  of  practical  and  methodical  habits  in  after  life. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  again,  are  fundamental  principles,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  he  can  have  no  real  appreciation  of  the  practice  of 
veterinary  science.  Possessing  this  knowledge,  much  that  was^  previously 
most  incomprehensible  and  mysterious  is  made  plain,  and  the  mind  readily 
and  intelligently  grasps  the  practical  facts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  daily 
visitation  amongst  our  suffering  domestic  animals. 

This,  then,  I  hold  to  be  the  period  at  which  the  pupilage  should  be  enforced. 
Practical  knowledge  would  then  be  more  easily  acquired  by  the  student,  than 
before  entering  college,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  admit,  much  more  plea¬ 
santly  imparted  by  the  practitioner. 

Much  that  the  practitioner  is  unable — through  pressure  of  business — to 
communicate  and  explain  to  his  pupil,  might  be  safely  left  for  himself  to 
investigate  ;  and  these  investigations,  backed  by  his  scientific  knowledge— 
without  which  our  art  becomes  helpless — would  leave  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  of  lasting  benefit  to  him. 

One  case,  well  observed  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge,  would  be  of  far 
greater  value  in  after  life  than  twenty  such  simply  seen. 

I  cannot  leave  the  student,  gentlemen,  without  referring  to  a  resolution  of 
Council,  following  a  proposition  of  another  most  distinguished  veterinarian, 
and  a  member  of  this  society,  ex-President  Williams,  to  the  effect  that  the 
clinical  and  practical  examination  should  succeed  the  other  subjects  ;  and 
should  a  pupil  fail  to  pass  a  satisfactory  practical  examination,  he  be  allowed 
to  present  himself  again  for  a  practical  examination,  without  being  re-ex¬ 
amined  upon  the  other  subjects  ;  seeking  meanwhile  his  practical  information 
wherever  he  chooses.  This  I  take  to  be  a  very  wise  resolution — a  credit  to 
its  author,  and  calculated  to  benefit  pecuniarily  as  well  as  mentally,  not 
only  those  students  who  have  been  rejected  for  lack  of  practical  ability,  but 
also  to  benefit  a  class  of  students  who,  from  no  other  cause  than  that  of  pure 
nervous  excitability,  have  been  unable  to  deport  themselves  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  examiners. 

You  will  see,  gentlemen,  from  this  month’s  journals,  that  the  penal  clause 
has  at  length  taken  the  form  of  a  draft  Bill,  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  on 
an  early  day,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  amongst  us  who  does  not  wish 
it  God-speed.  I  do  not  think,  myself,  it  is  a  matter  about  which  we  should 
differ  within  ourselves.  Every  other  profession  is  protected,  and  why  not 
ours  ?  The  public  require  protection  from  imposition,  and  in  the  interests  of 
common  humanity  our  domestic  animals  cry  aloud  to  us  for  protection  from 
the  barbarous  cruelty  so  often  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  many  pseudo¬ 
practitioners  who  gull  the  public  by  using  our  titles. 

Let  us,  one  and  all,  then,  encourage  Council  in  their  efforts  to  push  the 
Bill  through  its  various  Parliamentary  stages,  until  it  becomes  law,  and  that 
without  admitting  of  any  retrospective  effect. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  your  time  and  patience,  but  there  is  yet  one 
very  important  subject  which  I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  meeting,  and 
that  is  what  I  may  term  the  “  Irish  question.”  Now  one  might  have  been 
persuaded  that  we  have  lately  had  sufficient  Irish  disturbance,  and  that  the 
ghostly  League  formed  to  dismember  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  drastic 
enough  pill  for  one  session  of  Parliament  ;  but  no  !  a  number  of  dignitaries, 
including  amongst  them  Doctors  of  Medicine,  M.P.’s,  J.P.’s,  etc.,  etc., 
parties  altogether  unconnected  with  the  veterinary  profession,  and  who  have 
never  evinced  the  slightest  interest  in  it,  have  thought  it  a  convenient 
moment  to  make  a  raid  upon  its  tinity.  The  means  they  employ  is  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  requesting  him  to  urge  upon  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  necessity  of  a  veterinary  college  for  that  country,  with  power  to 
grant  diplomas  ;  but  they  do  not  stop  there.  They  demand  a  subsidy  from 
Government  to  keep  it  in  existence  ;  this  procedure  is  most  preposterous, 
and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  They  may  start  a  teaching-school  if 
they  please — I  suppose  we  cannot  well  prevent  them  ;  but  they  must  have 
no  subsidy,  far  less  must  they  have  power  to  grant  diplomas.  The  first 
argument  which  Dr.  Lyons,  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  advances  in 
favour  of  the  project  is,  that  there  are  only  some  loi  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  are  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  hear  those  very  loi  veterinary  surgeons  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  people  will  not  employ  them,  and  also  that  the  provincial  autho¬ 
rities  prefer  quacks,  cow-leeches,  etc.,  as  Government  Inspectors,  to  the 
properly-qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  If  they  thus  abuse  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  what  can  we  predict  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
veterinary  corporation  ?  The  only  other  argument  that  they  adduce,  is  that 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  desire  to  qualify  for  the  veterinary  art,  have 
to  go  to  a  foreign  country  for  that  purpose.  This  is  certainly  an  apology  for 
an  excuse.  Is  the  expense  of  transit  higher  than  that  which  the  majority  of 
English  and  Scotch  students  have  to  disburse  ?  or  would  the  expense  of 
maintaining  themselves  be  less  in  Dublin  than  it  is  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Glasgow  ?  I  should  most  certainly  say  that  there  can  be  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  this  respect.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  barefaced  attempt  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  our  profession,  and  re-kindle  a  controversy  which  we 
had  hoped  was  for  ever  buried  with  the  ashes  of  the  Scotch  charter,  must  be 
opposed  by  every  conceivable  means  ;  whatever  our  political  opinions  may 
be,  we  must  conserve  our  constitution,  and  by  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  let  us  pass  into  law  our  Veterinary  Medical  Act,  quash 
this  ignorant  and  audacious  outrage,  and  raise  our  profession  to  that  position 
which  it  ought  justly  to  occupy. 

Mr.  Greaves  moved,  and  Mr.  Lawson  seconded,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ferguson  for  his  address.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  delivered  a 
learned,  instructive,  and  almost  exhaustive  essay  upon  “  Cryptorchidism 
and  the  Castration  of  Cryptorchids.”* 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  was  adjourned  until  the  April  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  his  kindness  in  journeying  to  York¬ 
shire  to  address  the  members  was  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

The  usual  annual  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  being  drunk,  those  veterinary  topics  that 
are  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  profession  were 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  entire  unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
speedily  carrying  out  the  measures  contemplated. 

W.  Broughton,  Secretary. 

*  This  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal- 
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WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIAIION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  l^ld  in  the  Vetermary 
College,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  January  19th.  The  President,  Prof. 
McCall,  in  the  chair.  Present,  Messrs.  Pottie, 

Paisley  ;  Mr.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Blue,  Mearns  ;  Mr.  Kerr,  > 

Mr.  Weir,  Airdrie  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  McBride,  late  oi  Cirencester  ;  Messrs.  W. 
Anderson,  jun.,  J.  McQueen,  R.  Mitchell,  J.  Weir,  G.  Pollock,  J.  Prentice, 
D.  Currie,  J.  Wyper,  and  the  Secretary,  Glasgow.  ,  j 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  conhrmed, 
the  members  proceeded  to  elect  office  bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the 
following  result President,  Mr.  Robinson,  sen.,  Greenock  ;  Vice-Presi^- 
dents,  Messrs.  Kerr,  Wm.  Anderson,  jun.,  ^nd  R.  Mitchell ;  Treasurer,  M  . 
Prentice  ;  Secretary,  J.  McQueen.  Mr.  J.  H.  McBride  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society. 

The  Secretary  then  introduced  the  subject  of  the  proposed  British 
National  Veterinary  Congress.”  The  members  generally  expressed  approval 

of  the  organization.  ,  ,  • 

Mr.  Pottie  remarked  that,  when  they  knew  more  of  its  nature  and  obj  , 

they  might  be  able  to  tender  it  their  sympathy  and  support. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s  paper  on  “  Inoculation  for  Contagious 

Pleuro-pneumonia  ”  was  then  commenced.  .  . 

Mr  Pottie  had  no  experience  of  inoculation.  He  remembered  that  rror. 
Simonds  had  condemned  the  practice  after  soine  experiments  which  were 
conducted  some  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  methods  practised  by  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  were  superior  to  those  pursued  by  Prof.  Simonds,  hence  the  good 
results.  He  would  like  to  know  if  inoculation  conferred  permanent  immu¬ 
nity.  and  if  not,  for  how  many  years  ?  . 

Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  jun.,  in  a  paper  upon  “  Contagious  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,”  which  he  read  six  months  ago,  had  condemned  inoculation  as  being 
ineffectual  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  He  had  seen  some 
which  had  been  inoculated,  and  they  did  not  impress  hirn  favourably,  i  hey 
presented  a  deplorable  condition.  He  did  not  reject  the 
account.  Perhaps  the  unfavourable  appearances  were  due  to  the  season,  to 
the  quality  of  the  lymph  being  bad,  or  to  the  animals  having  been  inoculated 

while  suffering  from  incipient  Pleuro-pneumonia.  r  •  1  j-  a  ^ 

The  President  thought  that  the  question  couldnotbe  fairly  discussed 
cept  by  those  who  had  operated.  He  had  no  definite  opinion  to  offer  on  t  e 
one  side  or  other.  If  inoculation  was  a  preventive  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  it 
must  confer  complete  and  perfect  immunity, 

perience  he  had  found  that  Pleuro-pneumonia  did  not  tend  to  affect  every 
Limal  in  a  herd.  Frequently  in  herds  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  animals  he  had 
checked  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  the  timely  slaughter  of  two  or  three, 
the  rest  remaining  healthy.  In  places  where  inoculation  had  been  prac¬ 
tised,  and  where  the  disease  had  disappeared,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  ostirmte 
the  result  as  proceeding  from  inoculation.  He  warmly  • 

Rutherford  on  the  excellence  of  his  paper  and  the  success  b 

operations  ;  and  while  declining  to  give  an  opinion  for  or  against  the  oenetit 
claimed  for  inoculation,  he  hoped  that  ere  long  a  Cominispion  would  be 
formed  to  inquire  into  and  experiment  upon  the  subject  in 

Mr.  Rutherford,  in  reply,  recapitulated  what  he  ^ 

virtues  of  inoculation  for  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  described  m  detail  his  me¬ 
thod  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  lymph,  the  operation,  and  ^ertam  con 
ditions  which  should  be  observed  before  attempting  its  performance 
During  the  time  he  had  operated  m  Edinburgh,  he  had  always  been  able 
arrest  the  progress  of  an  outbreak  in  from  ten  to  twenty-one  days,  ine 
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average  time  might  be  set  down  as  twelve  days.  During  two  years  the  mor¬ 
tality  attending  his  operations  had  not  exceeded  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
After  operating  he  waits  for  the  occurrence  of  exudation  at  the  seat  of  inoc¬ 
ulation.  In  from  four  to  six  days  the  tail  begins  to  swell.  The  animal 
becomes  uneasy.  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day  the  swelling  enlarges  and 
becomes  erythematous.  Bead-like  eminences  appear  on  the  swollen  surface  ; 
they  contain  a  fluid  which  has  properties  identical  to  those  of  the  lymph  used 
in  the  operation.  Frequently  the  operation  falls,  owing  to  the  lymph  being 
stripped  from  the  thread  during  insertion,  or  the  introduction  of  the  needle 
causing  considerable  bleeding,  and  the  blood  in  escaping  carrying  away  the 
lymph.  He  never  inoculates  a  diseased  animal ;  has  confidence  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer^  but  does  not  consider  it  an  infallible  guide  ;  never  attempts  the 
inoculation  of  cows  which  have  lately  calved,  nor  cattle  which  have  been  in¬ 
jured,  nor  animals  that  have  been  recently  travelled,  trucked,  or  exposed  to 
any  condition  prejudicial  to  health. 

Bullocks  may  be  inoculated  without  observing  many  of  the  precautions 
necessary  to  a  successful  operation  on  cows.  Calves  never  show  any  unto¬ 
ward  symptoms  after  inoculation.  Has  not  found  the  secretion  of  milk  to  be 
affected  by  the  operation.  The  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  tail  is  not  always  un¬ 
avoidable.  When  mortification  sets  in,  he  amputates.  “  Better  to  have  a 
cow  and  no  tail,  than  no  cow.” 

Mr.  Rutherford  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  a  reasonable  distance  and 
assist  any  member  of  the  profession  to  arrest  an  outbreak  by  his  system  ot 
inoculation.  J.  McQueen,  Secretary. 

NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  held  on  the  25th  January,  at  the  “  Norfolk  Hotel,” 
Norwich,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Santy,  F.R.C.V.S.  Owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  roads  many  visitors  and 
provincial  members  were  unable  to  attend,  from  whom  numerous  letters  were 
read  regretting  their  absence.  Amongst  those  who  were  present  we  noticed 
Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  (ex-President  of  the  R.C.V.S.),  Mr.  G.  A.  Banham  (of  the 
Brown  Institution,  London),  Mr.  F.  Low,  Norwich,  V.P.  ;  Mr.  W.  Shipley, 
Great  Yarmouth,  V.P. ;  Mr.  E.  Barker,  St.  Faith’s,  V.P.  ;  Mr.  W.  Ellis, 
Hempnall;  Mr.  T.  Augur,  Wymondham;  Mr.  H.  Newson,  Beccles  ;  Mr.  W. 
Bryan,  Norwich  ;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Overed,  Blofield  (Hon.  Sec.).  The  formal 
business  of  the  meeting  having  been  disposed  of,  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  Association  reported  as  being  satisfactory,  communications  were  read 
by  the  Hon.  Sec.  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  respecting  the  projected  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  about 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  from  the  provisional 
committee  relative  to  a  National  Veterinary  Congress  to  be  held  in  London 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  the  objects  of  which  were  explained  at  length  by 
Mr.  Greaves  and  Mr.  Banham  respectively  ;  whereupon  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  accord  the  hearty  support  of  the  Association  to  both  those 
measures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  were  calculated  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  veterinary  science,  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
Mr.  Banham  then  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Effects  of  Lightning  on  Animals,” 
which  proved  to  be  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  essay,  giving  evi¬ 
dence  of  deep  and  widespread  research  on  the  part  of  the  author.*  An 
animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  all  those  present  took  part,  each 
member  having  cases  to  relate  of  the  singular  and  extraordinary  effects  of 

*  This  paper  will  appear  next  me  nth. 
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lightning  on  animals  (horses,  cattle,  and  sheep)  _  which  had  been  witnessed 
by  him  m  practice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Banham’s  paper  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  a  hearty  and  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks,  to  which  that  gentleman  ably  responded,  stating  that  it  had 
afforded  him  much  pleasure  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern 
Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  on  that  occasion,  and  any  trouble 
he  had  incurred  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  expression  of  approval,  and 
relation  of  so  many  instructive  cases  by  his  professional  brethren  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  his  paper.  The  President  also  received  a  cordial  acknow- 
ledo'ment  of  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  of  his  unabated  interest  in, 
ancf  constant  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of,  the  Association,  to  which  Mr. 
Santy  suitably  responded,  and  the  meeting  terminated  by  the  iiiembers 
dinino-  too-ether,  when  the  usual  loyal  and  professional  toasts  were  given  and 
heartily  responded  to.  J.  D.  OVERED,  Secretary. 

THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  London  on  January  28th, 
to  elect  office-bearers,  frame  bye-laws,  and  arrange  details.  There  were 
present,  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  President,  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ; 
and  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bromley  ;  P.  and  M.  M.  Rock,  Chelsfield  ;  Sanderson, 
Clapham ;  Stock,  Lewes ;  Coveney,  Headcorn  ;  Farrance,  Eastbourne ; 
Glover,  Godstone  ;  Barton,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Hogben,  Dover  ;  Hogben, 
Hythe  ;  Fordham,  Ashford  ;  Hounsell,  Chertsey  ;  Hogben,  Folkestone  ; 
Cawthorn,  Hadlow  ;  Emery,  Bramby  ;  Balls,  Brixton  ;  Banham,  London  ; 
Price,  Remington  Cross  ;  Martin,  Rochester.  A  large  number  of  letters  wpe 
read  from  members  of  the  profession  in  the  southern  counties,  regretting 
their  inability  to  attend,  but  desirous  of  joining  the  Association.  The  follo  w- 
ino-  office-bearers  were  elected:  G.  Fleming,  President;  J.  B.  Martin, 
Secretary  ;  W.  Cawthorn,  Treasurer  ;  with  Messrs.  Stock,  Gibbs,  Balls,  and 

Fordham  as  Vice-Presidents.  ^  ^  .  r  ^  j 

It  was  decided  that  the  Association  should  consist  of  Fellows  and 
members  ;  any  member  who  read  a  paper,  and  defended  it  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  those  present,  to  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Fellow.  The  meetings 
are  to  be  held  quarterly,  on  the  last  Thursday  in  March,  June,  September, 
and  December.  The  next  meeting  is  to  take  place  on  March  31st,  at 
3  o’clock,  at  the  “  Greyhound  Hotel,”  Croydon,  when  the  President  will 
deliver  his  inaugural  address.  J.  B.  MARTIN,  Secretary. 

THE  MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
This  Association  held  its  regular  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Veterinary  College  on  January  20th,  the  President,  Mr.  C.  J.  Alloway, 
V.S.,  in  the  chair.  A  full  attendance  of  members  was  present.  At  the  close 
of  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  chairman  requested  Mr.  P.  Paquin  to 
describe  his  case.  The  reader  said  the  subject  of  his  communication  was  a 
case  of  Tetanus  in  a  horse  which  he  treated  last  summer.  He  fully  described 
the  symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment,  which  consisted  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  chloral  hydrate,  under  which  the  animal  finally  recovered.  An  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  followed,  and  the  reader  was  complimented  for  his  skill 
and  success.  The  chairman  next  called  upon  Mr.  Alex.  Glass  to  communicate 
his  case  of  Purpura  HcEmorrhagica,  which  had  been  successfully  treated  at 
the  College  hospital.  Mr.  Glass  said  his  case  was  a  mare  which  had  been 
suffering  from  Influenza  during  the  late  epizootic  outbreak,  and  that  Pur¬ 
pura  had  followed  as  a  sequel.  He  fully  described  the  carefully-noted 
symptoms,  together  with  the  treatment,  which  consisted  of  one-and-a-half 
ounces  of  01.  Tereb.  made  into  a  ball  with  a  sufficiency  of  Lini.  Farina,  and 
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repeated  four  times  a  day  ;  she  likewise  got  small  quantities  of  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate,  under  which  treatment  she  gradually  recovered.  In  the  discussion 
that  followed  all  present  approved  of  the  treatment,  and  agreed  that  the 
marked  beneficial  effects  of  the  remedies  showed  their  efficacy  in  counter¬ 
acting  the  destructive  changes  in  the  blood  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
-disease.  Mr.  B.  D.  Pierce  next  introduced  his  paper  on  the  subject  of 
“  Veterinary  Dentistry.”  The  essayist  began  by  describing  the  formation, 
anatomy,  mode  of  growth,  etc.,  of  the  dental  structure  in  the  lower  animal  ; 
he  fully  described  the  different  malformations  and  diseases  usually  met  with, 
especially  those  peculiar  to  the  equine.  He  likewise  alluded  to  the  practice 
•of  dishonest  dealers  in  filing  down  the  incisor  teeth  of  aged  horses,  and  then 
:staining  a  black  mark  on  their  table  surface  with  some  chemical  agent,  so  as 
to  make  them  assume  the  appearance  of  a  young  mouth.  This  operation,  he  said, 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “  bishoping,”  and  was  one  that  could 
jreadily  be  detected  by  an  experienced  person.  Mr.  Pierce  likewise  drew  the 
attention  of  the  members  present  to  the  subject  of  dentistry,  and  thus  protect 
!the  credulous  public  from  imposition  by  men  who  style  themselves  veterinary 
dentists,  the  majority  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
.anatomy,  physiology,  structure,  or  functions  of  the  organs  they  profess  to 
treat.  The  leading  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  followed  by  a  lively 
•discussion. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Clement  proposed,  and  Mr.  C.  Orimond  seconded,  that  Mr. 
W.  Bell  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Association.  Carried. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Baker,  V.S.,  proposed,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  McEachran,  a 
-vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayists.  Carried. 

At  next  meeting,  February  3rd,  Mr.  E.  J.  Carter  was  to  read  a  paper  on 

Counter  Irritation,”  Mr.  R.  Price  to  communicate  a  case  of  “  Influenza,” 
.and  Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson  a  case  of  “  Nephritis.” 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  professors,  students,  and  friends  to  this  College  attended  the  fourth 
annual  collegiate  dinner  on  January  28th.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
.and  fifty  present.  Among  the  other  after-dinner  toasts. 

Dr.  Riddel  proposed  Success  to  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  and  in 
•doing  so  spoke  in  flattering  and  forcible  terms  of  the  splendid  work  which 
was  being  done  by  the  professors  in  the  instruction  of  the  students  placed 
under  their  charge.  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  Smith,  as  President  of  the  College,  in  reply  thanked  the  company  for 
the  enthusiastic  reception  w  th  which  the  toast  had  been  received.  He 
thanked  his  friends  for  the  deep  interest  which  was  being  taken  in  the  success 
of  the  College.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  College,  which  had  been  erected  at 
his  own  expense,  and  in  consequence  of  the  success  which  had  followed  the 
College  since  its  establish  ment  he  felt  satisfied  the  time  was  close  at  hand 
when  the  building  must  be  enlarged  in  order  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  students  might  be  accommodated.  Pie  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  College  was  known  all  over  this  continent ;  and  he  might  remind  the 
company  that  in  addition  to  the  Canadian  students  there  were  students  at 
the  College  from  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  last  year  Kentucky  and  Texas.  (Cheers.) 
The  character  of  the  College  had  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  ability 
of  the  graduates  who  had  so  successfully  established  themselves  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  profession  all  over  the  country  ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  him  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  College  occupied  the  most  important  position  of  any 
on  the  continent  of  America.  He  also  alluded  to  the  kindly  feeling  which 
.had  always  existed  among  the  students,  and  felt  and  hoped  it  would  continue 
am  the  future.  (Cheers.) 
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IMPORTANT  CASE.— RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Westminster.  Exchequer  Division. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bindley  and  a  Special  Jury. 

Brosnan  V.  Bignold. 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,and  Mr.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  instructed 
by  Messrs.  Hurling  and  Son.  Counsel  for  the  Defendant,  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,. 
Mr.  Witt,  and  Mr.  Bucknill,  instructed  by  Mr.  G.  Edward  Carpenter. 

On  Tuesday,  15th,  and  Wednesday,  i6th  February,  1881. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  T.  Brosnan,  a  market-gardener,  residing  at 
Fulham,  against  the  defendant,  Samuel  Bignold,  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  practising  at  Lillie  Bridge,  West  Brompton, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  ^200,  as  damages  and  losses,  for,  as  was  alleged,, 
pricking  a  certain  grey  cart-horse  in  the  near  fore-foot,  on  the  ist  of  October,^ 
1879.  I 

The  defendant  denied  the  pricking  of  the  said  horse. 

From  the  opening  address  by  the  learned  counsel  and  the  evidence  of  the 
plaintiff,  his  wife,  and  carters,  it  appeared  that  the  said  grey  cart-horse  was 
purchased  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  Barbican,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1876, 
for  ninety  guineas,  being  at  the  time  rising  five  years.  The  previous  history 
of  the  animal  was  given  by  its  owner,  who  said  he  had  travelled  it  as  a 
stallion  for  two  seasons,  and  that  he  sold  it  for  no  fault  or  unsoundness.  It 
was  a  fine  large  animal  of  great  weight! 

From  the  date  of  purchase  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  pricking,  the  horse 
had  been  shod  at  the  defendant’s  forge.  On  or  about  the  5th  of  September,. 
1879,  the  grey  horse  was  shod  at  defendant’s  forge,  and  went  to  work,  having 
been  laid  up  from  a  lameness  in  the  fore-foot.  On  the  30th  of  September 
the  horse  lost  a  shoe  when  near  Long  Acre.  It  was  taken  to  a  smithy  near 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  shoe  nailed  on.  This  was  the  near  foreffoot.  The 
carter  said  the  shoe  was  first  loose  in  Leicester  Square,  but  the  horse  trod 
it  on  again,  and  it  seemed  all  right  until  reaching  Long  Acre.  Returning 
home,  he  called  at  defendant’s  forge  and  reported  what  had  happened.  He 
was  told  to  bring  the  horse  next  day  to  be  shod  on  all  the  feet,  which  was 
done.  This  was  on  October  ist.  The  horse  was  worked  on  the  4th  and  the 
6th.  On  the  last  date  the  horse  went  lame  on  his  near  fore-foot.  On  his 
return  home  he  took  the  horse  to  the  defendant’s  forge,  and  had  the  shoe 
taken  off,  and  a  leather  sole  put  on.  The  foreman  had  the  horse  then  taken 
outside,  and  he  went  better.  After  this  the  horse  was  kept  on  the  farm. 
On  the  nth  the  lameness  was  worse,  when  the  plaintiff  sent  for  defendant’s 
man  to  take  off  the  shoe.  Poultices  were  ordered.  On  the  14th,  the  foreman 
to  defendant  came  and  pared  the  foot,  finding  a  seedy  separation  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  heel,  and  two  black  marks.  The  poulticing  was  ordered 
to  be  continued.  Two  days  afterwards  defendant  was  requested  to  see  the 
horse  ;  he  did  so,  and  found  black  matter  issuing  from  the  seedy  separation. 

On  the  i6th,  plaintiff  wrote  the  defendant,  complaining  of  the  shoeing  ;  to 
which  the  deiendant  replied,  that  the  horse  was  always  for  the  last  year 
suffering  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  22nd,  the  plaintiff  again  wrote  to  defendant  that  he  was  not  to 
attend  the  horses  any  longer. 

The  horse  then  came  into  the  infirmary  of  Mr.  South,  of  Bond  Street,  on 
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the  15th  of  November,  and  remained  there  till  the  23rd  of  February,  1880  ; 
it  was  then  sent  to  Aldridge’s,  and  sold  on  the  25th  of  February  for  ten-and- 
a-half  guineas,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  South. 

Between  the  22nd  of  October  and  the  15th  of  November,  the  horse  was 
under  the  care  of  the  smith  and  farrier  Butler  of  Drury  Lane,  who  re-applied 
the  lost  shoes  on  September  30th. 

George  South,  M.R.C.V.S.,  said  when  he  first  saw  the  horse  he  found  it 
suffering  from  a  diseased  foot,  the  result  of  a  prick,  with  part  of  the  coffin 
bone  exfoliating.  '  He  considered  it  a  bad  case  from  the  first ;  it  was  not  what 
he  termed  “  Quittor  ”  the  horse  suffered  from.  The  horse  was  not  cured 
when  it  was  sold.  The  plaintiff  was  tired  of  the  treatment. 

W.  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  professor  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
said  he  was  called  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  horse  when  it  first  came  to 
Mr.  South’s  infirmary.  He  certified  that  it  was  suffering  from  Quittor — a 
diseased  condition  of  the  foot,  the  result  of  a  prick  and  ill-treatment.  In 
cross-examination,  he  said  he  did  not  at  the  time  know  how  his  certificate 
or  opinion  was  to  be  used :  the  appearance  of  the  injury  led  him  to  believe  it 
arose  from  a  prick. 

Butler,  the  farrier,  said  the  shoe  was  nailed  on  as  before  on  the  30th  of 
September  ;  when  he  saw  the  horse  in  October,  it  was  suffering  from  being 
pricked. 

For  the  defendant  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  when  plaintiff  first 
bought  the  horse,  defendant  told  him  the  feet  would  not  stand  the  London, 
stones,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  for  so  heavy  an  animal.  This'  was 
corroborated  by  the  smith’s,  who  said  the  horse  had  “  dropped  soles,”  was 
frequently  lame,  and  always  difficult  to  shoe.  The  defendant  told  plaintiff 
there  was  not  half  a  dozen  men  in  London  who  would  shoe  the  horse.  The 
plaintiff’s  men  knew  it.  The  smiths  declared  the  horse  was  not  pricked  in 
their  forge  or  by  them  ;  that  it  had  bad,  weak  feet ;  that  the  losing  a  shoe 
must  have  caused  the  mischief.  The  treatment  was  greatly  neglected  by 
the  plaintiff  after  the  injury  ;  poultices  had  not  been  used  as  directed  ; 
instead  of  bran,  cow  dung  and  whole  linseeds  being  used.  The  defendant  was 
severely  examined  and  cross-examined  as  to  the  condition  of  the  feet,  and  he 
asserted  that  there  always  was  trouble  with  the  horse  ;  he  had  a  seedy 
separation,  which  had  become  inflamed  and  had  eventually  broken  out  at  the 
coronet ;  he  could  not  detect  any  sign  of  puncture. 

George  Williams,  F.R.C.V.S.,  V.S.  to  the  Queen,  said  he  saw  the  horse  at 
Mr.  South’s.  It  was  suffering  irom  Quittor,”  but  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  assert  the  cause  of  the  Quittor.  The  causes  were  many.  It  Vas 
more  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  treading  on  a  loose  shoe.  Feet  were 
bad  and  flat. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  M.R.C.V.S.,  said  he  saw  the  horse  on  a  foggy  night  at  the 
plaintiff  s  stables.  He  had  a  candle  and  examined  the  foot.  Saw  it  was  a 
case  of  “  Quittor.”  Could  cure  it  in  six  weeks.  The  feet  were  flat  and  not 
strong,  but  weak. 

The  following  members  of  the  profession — Messrs.  T.  H*  Batt,  T.  H. 
Dollar,  Stanley,  and  Rowe — bore  evidence  to  the  fact  that  sucu  an  injury  as 
was  described  was  more  likely  to  arise  from  casting  a  shoe  than  any  other 
cause.  They  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  after  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  for  all  marks  to  guide  an  opinion  would  be  quite  obliterated  ;  it 
would  at  best  be  hazardous  to  do  so. 

W.  Hunting,  F.R.C.V.S.,  explained  to  the  Court  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“  Quittor,”  stating  that  it  was  a  fistula^  sinuses  forming  in  various  parts  of 
the  foot,  undermining  the  horny  structures,  and  causing  a  separation  from 
the  sensitive  structures.  The  causes  of  such  a  condition  were  numerous. 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  assign  a  definite  cause  after  a  month  or  six 
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weeks,  as  the  process  following  inflammation — suppuration — would  remove 
the  sign. 

There  were  several  other  witnesses  on  dei^endant’s  behalf,  but  the  learned 
counsel,  Mr.  Witt,  declined  to  call  them,  as  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
already  given  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  it  was  desirable  to  end  the  case. 
He  then  proceeded  to  address  the  jury,  dwelling  with  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  being  able,  after  six  weeks,  to  assign  a 
definite  cause  for  such  an  injury  to  a  horse’s  foot  as  was  stated  to  be  existing 
in  this  case.  He  waded  through  the  evidence  of  those  professional  men 
who  stated  the  result  of  their  experience  in  shoes  being  cast,  stating  that, 
after  such  evidence,  he  felt  sure  of  the  result. 

For  the  plaintiff,  the  learned  counsel,  Mr.  Day,  went  with  care  through 
the  evidence,  speaking  of  the  well-known  abilities  of  the  professional  wit¬ 
nesses  he  had  called,  the  evidence  they  had  given,  and  that  of  the  defen¬ 
dant.  ^  He  turned  with  humour  to  the  possibility  of  Quittor  yielding  to  treat¬ 
ment  in  six  weeks,  and  explained  that  a  “  Quittor  ”  had  pipes,  but  that  the 
difference  of  what  was  a  Quittor  or  not  was  immaterial  to  the  point.  This 
horse  had  been  injured  in  shoeing,  and  the  damages  had  been  laid  at  ;^2oo, 
but  as  to  that  sum,  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  the  amount ;  they  had  heard 
the  original  cost,  the  expenses  attending,  and  what  the  horse  realised. 

The  learned  judge  summed  up  concisely,  explaining  that  as  the  law  stood, 
a  veterinary  surgeon  was  liable  for  the  negligence  or  damage  done  in  shoeing 
horses  ;  for  in  undertaking  that  duty,  he  took  all  the  responsibility  of  his 
workmen,  notwithstanding  they  were  steady  and  trustworthy.  Every  point 
was  laid  before  the  jury,  and  if  they  believed  the  animal  was  pricked,  they 
had  to  assess  the  damages  ;  if  they  believed  the  injury  was  not  from  such  a 
cause,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

The  jury  were  locked  up  for  two  hours,  and  discharged  without  giving  a 
verdict.  Thus  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  pay  their  own  costs. 

This  trial  has  been  much  commented  on  in  the  profession  for  some  months 
past ;  therefore  great  interest  was  evinced,  there  being  on  each  day  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  from  all  parts  :  on  the  second  day  upwards  of  thirty  were 
counted  among  the  spectators,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  result.  The  court 
was  crowded — a  proof  that  outside  the  profession  there  was  much  interest  ex¬ 
cited.  Three  ladies  were  also  present,  who  watched  the  proceedings  with 
much  interest — rather  a  novelty,  by  the  way.  R.  W. 


I^jffltawtcntave  Intellt'stnfp. 

House  of  Commons. — February  \oth, 
HORSE-POISONING. 

Mr.  Chaplin  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  if 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  a  case  of  horse  poisoning  at  Ruskington,  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  tried  before  the  magistrates  at  Sleaford  on  Jan.  loth, 
when  it  was  shown  that  two  horses,  the  property  of  Mr.  Grist,  of  Ruskington, 
had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic  by  George  Olive,  the  person  in  charge  of 
them,  and  that  one  of  them  had  in  consequence  died  ;  whether  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  arsenic  sufficient  to  poison  fifty 
horses  had  been  sold  by  Mr.  Smith,  chem  st,  at  Sleaford,  to  George  Olive, 
and  that  it  was  entered  in  the  chemist’s  book  to  be  given  to  horses  ;  and 
ivhether  the  Government  will  take  steps  to  check  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
poison  by  chemists  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  to  horses.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
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said,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  he  found  that  the  person  who  was  guilty  of 
the,  horse-poisoning  had  been  punished  under  a  recent  Act.  With  reference 
to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  the  chemist  might  also  have  been  punished, 
because  the  purchaser  was  under  age,  and,  under  the  Arsenic  Act,  any 
chemist  was  punishable  for  selling  arsenic  to  persons  under  age.  The  true  - 
remedy,  however,  was  to  amend  the  Arsenic  Act  of  1851.  That  subject  was 
dealt  with  by  Sir  John  Astley,  when  a  member  of  that  House,  who  sought  to 
amend  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  if  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
would  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Arsenic  Act,  all  he  could  say  was,  he 
would  be  glad  to  assist  him. 


With  much  sorro  w  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on  January  31st,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year,  of  James  C.  Broad,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Maida  Hill,  London.  Graduating 
in  1845,  Mr.  Broad,  by  his  honesty  and  rectitude  in  professional  and  social 
life,  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  College,  and  the  duties  of  that 
office  he  faithfully  and  independently  fulfilled,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  pro¬ 
fessional  progress,  and  doing  his  best  to  promote  it.  The  only  consolation 
the  profession  can  derive  from  the  calamity  which  deprives  it  of  one  of  its 
most  earnest  friends  and  workers,  is  to  be  found  in  knowing  that  he  is  well 
and  worthily  represented  in  it  by  two  sons  and  a  brother. 

The  demise  is  reported  of  a  very  young  member,  W.  Rose,  of  Alcester,  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  having  only  graduated  in  1876  :  the  cause  of  death 
was  Phthisis.  Also  the  decease  of  W.  G.  Easton,  of  Woodford,  who 
graduated  in  1863  ;  and  G  Wright,  of  Albany,  New  York,  a  graduate  of  1825. 

We  are  informed  of  the  death,  on  November  29th,  of  M.  Cammel,  of  Hull, 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Register,  but  who  held  the  Highland 
Society’s  certificate  since  1835.  When  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was 
obtained  in  1844,  Mr.  Cammel  should  have  been  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
profession,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
consequence  of  a  diseased  knee. 


(tr. 

THE  NEW  SUTURE  INSTRUMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  your  notice  of  the 
above  instrument,  in  the  January  number  of  the  VETERINARY  Journal  t 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this'suture  in  all  large  deep-seated  yfOMnds^ 
in  preference  to  external  sutures.  I  have  frequently  used  it,  and  with  great 
advantage,  to  protrusion  of  the  rectum  or  inversion  of  the  vagina  in 

cows.  I  have  never  found  it  tear  out,  or,  in  fact,  move^  if  the  pressure  had 
been  properly  applied.  It  keeps  the  parts  in  apposition,  without  any  strain 
upon  them,  and  it  is  easily  applied  and  as  easily  removed.  Messrs.  Krohne 
and  Sesemann,  8,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  are  making  them  up  in 
four  sets,  in  a  neat  case  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  they  will  be  found  a  boon  to 
the  profession  when  fairly  tried.  Yours  faithfully, 

Grantham,  February  12th.  Ben.  H.  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S. 
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THE  CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  GLANDERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  last  month’s  issue  I  find  a  republication  of  an  article  on  the 
above  subject,  from  the  Lancet.  Several  remarks  in  that  article  require,  I 
think,  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  reference  is  made  to  the  specific  gravity  of  Glanders 
nasal  discharge.  I  know  not  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  nor  by  whom 
it  has  been  propagated,  that  the  nasal  discharge  of  Glanders  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  that,  consequently,  it  subsides  when  placed  in  that  fluid. 

Granted  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  in  acute  Glanders — which  is  largely 
intermixed  with  pus — subsidence  will  take  place,  how  very  frequently  do  we 
see  that  of  chronic  Glanders  float  on  the  sur'^ace  when  placed  in  water  ? 
Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
local  authority  of  this  city  to  affix  capacious  (three  or  four  inch  diameter) 
waste-pipes  to  the  water-troughs  in  infected  districts,  and  to  affix  them,  not 
at  the  botto7n.^  but  at  the  top  of  each  trough.,  so  as  to  wash  away  any  discharge 
flowing  into  them  from  the  nostrils  of  horses,  or  any  washed-out  debris  from 
the  mouth. 

Allowing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  discharge  subsided,  I  apprehend  that  the 
probability  of  a  horse  taking  it  into  his  stomach  would  be  more  remote  than 
if  it  floated  on  the  surface  ;  moreover,  the  water  itself  would  not  only  dilute, 
but  largely  disinfect  the  discharge.  Saliva,  I  further  apprehend,  would  be 
still  more  effectually  diluted,  as  it  is  so  readily  diffusible. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  infection  from  water-troughs  takes  place  most  largely 
by  glandered  horses  rubbing  their  nostrils  against  the  sides  of  the  troughs, 
the  discharge  adhering  thereto,  and  subsequently  gaining  access  to  the 
system  of  healthy  animals  through  small  abrasions  in  the  skin  of  their  nos¬ 
trils  ;  hence  I  have  recommended  the  frequent  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
edges  of  the  troughs,  and  when  disease  is  very  prevalent,  the  boarding  up  of 
the  troughs  for  a  time,  and  the  fixing  o'^  taps  in  such  positions  as  to  enable 
carters  and  others  to  run  a  supply  of  water  into  their  own  pails — which  they 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  carry  with  them,  suspended  under  the 
vehicles  they  are  driving. 

It  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  deprive  horses,  in  hot  weather,  of  the  in¬ 
estimable  boon  of  the  watering  trough,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  so 
doing  when  simple  precautionary  measures  can  be  effectually  applied. 

Secondly,  reference  is  made  to  the  absorption  of  Glanders  virus  by 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  conjunctiva.  I  think  this  probability  is 
equally  as  remote  as  the  one  I  have  just  alluded  to,  providing  the  membrane 
is  intact. 

I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  had  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  Glanders 
virus  snorted  on  to  my  conjunctivae,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  accident 
happen,  on  two  occasions,  to  Mr.  John  Dawson,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  either  of  us  suffered  any  inconvenience  therefrom.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  instances  are  limited  in  number.  Granted  that  they  are  so,  but  if  the  virus 
is  readily  absorbed  through  uninjured  membranes,  there  is  a  probability  that 
some  ill  effects  would  have  followed,  at  least  in  one.  With  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  the  prevention  of  Glanders,  I  think  that  whenever  the 
disease  is  detected,  thorough  and  systematic  veterinary  inspection  of  every 
horse  in  the  district  should  be  insisted  upon  until  it  is  eradicated. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Walley. 


Edinburgh. 
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ANATOMY  AND  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Kditor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — As  strenuous  efforts  are  being  continually  made  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  veterinary  science  in  this  country  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  many  influential  members  of  the  profession,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  same  spirit  does  not  apparently  exist  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  only  veterinary  school  in  England.  The  points  I  wish  to  bring 
under  notice  are  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who  are  commencing  the 
race  for  supremacy  in  special  branches  of  our  science.  Life  being  short, 
and  the  whole  field  of  veterinary  science  extensive,  it  is  only  by  selecting 
special  branches  of  it  that  the  junior  graduate  can  hope  to  obtain  a  future 
position  of  distinction. 

With  us,  is  the  title  of  professor  only  a  dream  ?  Has  it  any  vahie  beyond 
its  sound?  Is  it  worth  while  to  spend  years  of  a  life  to  obtain  it?  And 
what  division  of  the  science  is  it  most  desirable  to  pursue,  with  the  hope  one 
day  to  bear  the  honourable  distinction  ?  What  will  ultimately  become  of 
surgery  if  anatomy  is  to  be  deposed  ;  shall  we  then  really  have  any  claim  to 
the  title  we  now  plead  to  have  protected  by  law  ?  What  surer  way  of  making 
this  division  a  cold,  hopeless  study  to  the  ambitious  student  can  there  be, 
than  by  showing  him,  only  too  plainly,  that  he  can  never  obtain  the  dis¬ 
tinction  here  he  may  gain  in  other  branches  ? 

What  view  have  the  “  licensing  body  ”  taken  of  the  subject?  Have  they 
ignored  its  vast  importance,  in  asking  of  the  students  “  forty  minutes’  ”  search¬ 
ing  examination  ?  To  what  other  division  is  the  same  amount  of  time 
devoted  ?  Have  they  established  a  “comparative  table”  that  the  studen  s 
may  retain  the  unenviable  ignorance  of  an  era  in  veterinary  science  hat  p  -y 
dying  ? 

Now,  compare  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  to  the  hard-working  anatomist.  Have  “they”  shown  by  recent  changes 
that,  in  common  with  Continental  and  other  schools,  they  value  a  highly 
trained  mind  in  anatomical  science  ?  When  a  student  at  this  school,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knov/ing  that  there  existed  a  class  of  anatomy,  respected  and 
admired  by  every  student  ;  now,  the  long-honoured  seat  is  empty  and 
abolished!  Surely  not  forever  !  But  it  appears  that  the  subject  has  not 
yet  been  erased  from  the  curriculum,  students  are  still  expected  to  gain 
sufficient  knowledge  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  the  examiners, 
and  this  they  appear  to  do  ;  fortunately  for  them^  a  “  Demonstrator  and 
Lechirer  on  Anatomy  ’’  is  retained.  The  students  who,  for  the  past  four  years, 
have  passed  through  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  energy  of  this  distinguished  comparative  anatomist — one  of  the  very  few 
in  the  veterinary  profession  of  this  country  who  has  that  masterpiece  of 
comparative  anatomy  by  Chauveau  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  this  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  years  of  toil,  at  present  unrewarded.  His  paper  read  not  long  since 
before  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  will  show  that  his  office  in  the  school 
dissecting-room  has  not  been  a  sinecure. 

That  the  Governors  of  the  College  recognise  the  talents  of  this  gentleman 
must  be  placed  beyond  question,  as  he  has  now  to  perform  the  whole  o?  the 
anatomical  duties  of  the  la.e  professor  of  anatomy,  in  addition  to  those 
originally  his  own ;  but  their  magnanimity  remains  to  be  seen  ;  for  with 
unparalleled  generosity  they  have  endowed  another  pathological  chair,  con¬ 
sequently  the  College  is  rich  in  professors  of  that  division  of  the  science. 
The  teachers  of  chemistry  and  botany  retain  the  coveted  title,  a.nd  last,  but 
not  least,  the  teacher  of  the  sister  study  of  anatorny — physiology — has 
graciously  been  allowed  to  retain  his  time-honoured  designation  ;  with  equal 
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impartiality  the  privilege  of  performing  the  additional  and  laborious  task  of 
lecturing  on  anatomy  has  been  considerately  added  to  the  demonstrator’s^ 
dissecting-room  duties,  yet  with  invidious  care  this  gentleman  alone  has 
been  denied  the  honour  bestowed  upon  his  predecessors  and  fellow-teachers, 
and  due  to  his  task.  What  are  students  asked  to  do  ?  Prosecute  their 
studies  with  the  utmost  vigour,  they  will  be  stimulated  by  valuable  class 
prizes,  and  should  any  unfortunate  student  elect  to  become  an  anatomist,  he 
may  toil  on  for  years,  and  hope  at  the  end  to  see  the  door  to  honour  politely 
closed  in  his  face  :  this  is  what  has  been  enacted  during  the  past  year.  A- 
new  problem  to  solve  !  How  to  perform  a  maximum  of  work  with  a  minimum? 
of  remuneration  ?  This  is  indeed  enough  to  make  the  “  soldier  ”  turn  from 
“  such  an  appointment  in  disgust,  and  seek  a  clime  where  merit  and  reward 
go  hand  in  hand.  Should  such  an  event  happen,  who  is  the  competenf 
Englishman  that  could  with  dignity  succeed  to  the  appointment  ?  Trusting. 
I  have  not  encroached  too  much  upon  your  valuable  space, 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

Hartford,  Kent,  Fehrnary^  i88i.  Wm.  Alston  Edgar. 


THE  BUILDING  FUND  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Letters  are  formally  addressed  to  you,  but  rarely  is  it  you  are- 
expected  to  reply.  In  this  instance,  however,  I  beg  you  will  leave  your  usual 
routine  and  inform  us  what  has  been  done  with  the  above  fund  ?  and  what 
period  has  been  arranged  to  make  a  move  for  the  acquisition  of  new^ 
premises  ?  In  this  generation  or  the  next  ? 

It  is  some  years  ago  since  this  movement  was  launched  in  the  profession, 
and  so  great  was  the  activity,  it  was  hoped  that  long  ere  this  an  eligible  site 
for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Body  Corporate  would  have  been  decided* 
upon  ;  but  it  appears,  from  what  is  heard  outside  the  Council,  the  obtainment 
of  fixture  of  residence  is  as  remote  as  ever  it  was.  Surely  this  should  not  be- 
so,  after  the  earnestness  of  the  practitioners  who,  although  poor,  have  made 
so  very  handsome  a  mccleus, 

I  am  quite  certain  the  public  do  not  understand  our  position ;  and  with  the 
object  of  making  our  case  explicit,  I  will  explain. 

There  is  a  professiott  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  commonwealth  of 
one  of  the  first  agricultural  countries  in  the  world,  existing  solely  by  the 
vitality  of  its  practitioners,  who  are  without  hoiite  or  habitation^  too  poor  to- 
purchase  a  suitable  edifice,  but  sufficiently  earnest  to  subscribe  from  its 
slender  means  a  fair  sum  to  form  a  nucleus^  around  which  sufficient  should 
accumulate  to  obtain  all  that  is  desired,  and  would,  I  feel  certain,  if  the 
public  understood  the  need. 

It  is  not,  be  it  fairly  understood,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  veterinary 
practitioners  that  a  suitable  building  is  desired.  It  is  for  the  obtainment  of 
a  permanent  residence  for  the  profession  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  London 
being  its  principal  city,  it  should  be  its  abode. 

When  a  student  has  completed  his  educational  career  and  obtained  his 
diploma,  he  has  finished  with  his  teaching-school  or  college,  be  that  college 
at  Camden  Town,  Dick’s  of  Clyde  Street,  or  Williams’s  of  Gayfield,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  McCall’s  of  Glasgow — the  only  schools  or  colleges  at  present 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  at  this  present 
located  at  lo.  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  Therefore,  after  he  has  entered  on 
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his  professional  duties,  and  made  progress  in  scientific  and  practical  studies^ 
he  has  no  means  of  bringing  his  research  before  the  public, |,for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large  ;  for  the  present  building,  a  dwelling-house  only,  i^ 
totally  inadequate  for  suitable  accommodation  for  those  who  would  attend 
lectures  or  addresses  on  the  very  interesting  and  important  subjects  thatf 
would  from  time  to  time  be  introduced,  and  afterwards  discussed. 

Moreover,  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  that  our  teachers  are? 
obtained,  and  what  better  means  can  be  devised  for  bringing  our  best  men 
to  the  front?  If  papers  are  read  and  defended,  lectures  given  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  on  the  more  important  subjects  of  public  and  pro  es- 
sional  interest,  much  and^great  good  will  obtain  ;  the  voice  of  the  “  profession- 
itself”  will  be  heard  on  these  important  matters,  a  stimulus  given  to  the 
entire  body  of  practitioners,  and  the  veterinary  pro  ession  will  increase 
in  usefulness  and  importance.  A  field  for  scientific  research  would  be 
opened  for  the  comparative  pathologist,  for  a  museum  would  develop,  made 
and  supported  by  the  pro  ession,  and  a  library  containing  all  the  highest 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  on  all  the  various  branches  of  animal 

medicine  and  physiology.  ^  ^ 

I  am  sure  when  the  public  are  made  to  understand  our  relation  to  then 
interests,  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  roam  about  homeless,  but  be  well  shel¬ 
tered  and  protected,  and  it  we  make  our  return  by  honest  labour,  and  desire 
to  further  our  profession  for  the  public  good  and  welfare,  we  shall  nevei 
want  encouragement  for  well-doing. 

Trusting  you  will  tell  us,  frankly,  all  you  can  in  answer  to  the  queries^  put 
to  you — which  I  am  sure  you  will,  unless  there  is  something  on  the  tapis 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

February  Ztli^  i88i.  Robert  Ward. 

[We  have  not  much  to  tell,  save  that  for  several  years  we  have  keenly  felt- 
the  position  the  profession  is  compelled  to  maintain,  through  having  no  home 
worthy  of  itself  or  the  country.  We  have  done  all  we  can  to  rernedy  the 
misfortune,  and  took  upon  ourselves  to  discover  an  appropriate  situatiom 
This  was  at  last  found,  and  for  about  profession  required 

could  have  been  procured.  But  this  sum,  it  appears,  cannot  be  raised  in  the 
profession,  and  unless  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  some  external  benefactor^ 
comes  to  our  aid,  we,  like  the  waggoner  in  the  fable,  shall  probably  remain 
for  centuries  calling  upon  the  gods  to  befriend  us,  as  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  We  refer  our  correspondent  to 
recent  reports  of  proceedings  of  Council.] 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  I  notice  that  Mr.  Edward  Stanley^ 
f  f  Warwick,  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  a  few  corrections  and  comments^ 
on  a  communication  from  me,  which  appeared  in  your  valuable  Journal  for 
January,  and  in  which  he  apparently  imagines  I  have  sought  to  obtain  undue 
prominence  at  his  expense.  Being  quite  innocent  of  any  such  reprehensible' 
motive,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  myself  and  himself  to  come  forward  and  disabuse 
his  mind.  Far  from  wishing  to  say  anything  which  could,  even  by  the  most 
fastidious,  be  construed  into  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Stanley’s  judgment,  I  cannot 
too  highly  express  my  respect  for  him  and  his  professional  attainments#^ 
They  are  too  well  known  to  his  professional  brethren  to  require  addition  at 
my  hands,  nor  could  any  adverse  statements  of  mine,  were  I  to  stoop  to 
such  conduct,  depreciate  him  in  their  eyes.  Perhaps  this  feeling  of  respect 
prevented  me  from  giving  such  prominence  to  Mr.  Stanley  as  he  deserved ,  d 
I  have  failed  in  this,  I  humbly  apologise.  But  I  considered  such  praise  would 
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be  perfunctory  and  fulsome,  and  would  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to 
his  esteem,  coming,  as  it  would,  from  myself,  his  pupil. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  conjunction  of  “  a  little  learning^^  and  ^^faithlessness  of 
memory  ”  is  scarcely  apposite.  Paucity  of  learning  and  accuracy  of  memory 
are  not  incompatible. 

Directing  our  attention  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  description  of  the  case,  we  find 
that  the  pony  suffered  from  “  sprained  suspensory  ligament,  involving  •the 

fetlock  joint,  and  was  relieved  time  after  time.” . “After  a  lapse  of 

some  time  the  lameness  assumed  a  more  aggravated  form,  from  degtneiation 
of  the  tissues  of  the  joint  (the  italics  are  mine).  In  so  chronic  a  case,  and 
with  such  important  lesions  diagnosed,  it  will  doubtless  surprise  many  readers 
that  fost-mortem  tes2sd\ri2X\Q)X\.  revealed  the  joint,  suspensory  ligament,  burs^, 
etc.,  presenting  not  the  slightest  anatomical  deviation  from  the  normal. 
The  only  abnormal  condition  present  was  that  described  by  me,  viz  ,  the  cysts 
in  the  spleen^  and  these  Mr.  Stanley  did  not  see,  as  the  making  of  the  autopsy 
devolved  on  me,  at  his  request,  and  was  made  in  the  presence  of  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Stanley  apparently  discredits  my  statements  from  having  seen  the 

frizzled  ”  condition  of  the  limb  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  one  of  his  farriers,  to  whom  Mr.  Stanley  had  commended  me  on 
account  of  the  known  skill  of  this  man  in  the  removal  of  the  hoof.  Surely 
Mr.  Stanley  does  not  think  I  based  my  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
limb  on  the  appearances  presented  after  the  roasting  ?  My  examination 
of  the  limb  was  conducted  as  far  as  the  corono-pedal  articulation  ;  after 
which  I  gave  it  to  the  farrier,  as  per  instructions,  who  performed  the  frizzling 
process.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  aware  of  this  aspect  of  the  question 
when  he  proceeded  to  so narrate  my  (supposed)  charring  experience. 

If  Mr.  Stanley  will  kindly  refer  to  my  communication,  he  will  see  that  the 
words  I  used  are,  “I  had  no  microscope  with  me,”  denoting,  not  that  Mr. 
Stanley  had  none,  but  that  I  haa  left  m3  own  in  Edinburgh.  Beside,  is 
Mr.  Stanley  of  opinion  thal  solid  or  semi-solid  tissues  can  be  examined  with 
as  little  preparation  as  blood  !  In  addition  to  a  microscope,  I  have  been 
taught  that  a  lengthy  process  of  hardening  in  chemical  fluids  is  necessary, 
nor  are  such  implements  as  microtomes,  mounting- fluids,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be 
despised,  and  these  materials  I  had  not  at  my  command.  A  Valentine’s 
knife  might  have  settled  the  difficulty,  but  this  I  did  not  possess. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  experience,  1  venture  to  question 
his  remark  “  a  little  more  observation  in  the  abattoir  would  show  me  more 
cases  than  have  ever  entered  my  imagination.”  I  learn  indirectly  from  Prof. 
Walley  that  compound  cysts  in  the  spleen  are  rare,  if  ever  found.  Moreover, 
no  such  case  is  mentioned  in  Prof.  Williams’  admirable  works,  nor  in  Dr. 
Green’s  “  Morbid  Anatomy.”  I  appeal  to  the  esteemed  editor  of  this 
Journal  to  kindly  give  his  opinion  on  this  point,  as  from  his  large  and  varied 
experience  he  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  adjudicate  upon  such  a  question. 
So  far  as  regards  myself,  his  opinion  will  be  final. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  a  place  in  3  our  next  issue,  and  apologising  for 
having  intruded  at  such  length  on  your  valuable  space, 

I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh,  ^rd  February,  1881.  Richard  W.  Burke,  Student. 

P.S.— I  have  the  most  perfect  recollection  of  the  pony’s  shoulder  being 
“  mildly  ”  blistered  whilst  I  was  looking  on,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  owner’s  residence,  to  ascertain  how  it  was  progressing. 
The  animal  had  been  turned  out  into  a  field  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
and  the  assistant  was  informed,  with  me,  that  the  lameness  was  still  existent 
• — the  blister  having  had  no  appreciable  effect.  A  few  days  after,  neurotomy 
was  performed. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 


Sir, — 1  read  with  some  surprise  a  letter  in  your  last  issue,  signed  “  Edward 
Stanley,”  purporting  to  be  a  “  correction  ”  of  an  article  of  Mr.  Burke's,  pub¬ 
lished  by  you. 

Mr.  Stanley  makes  an  attempt  at  correction  by  denying  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Burke  to  the  effect  that  the  pony  had  been  blistered  on  the  shoulder. 
His  other  remarks  only  go,  in  my  opinion,  to  bear  out  Mr.  Burke’s 
description  of  the  case. 

The  animal,  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  cure,  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  both  gentlemen, 
been  lame  more  or  less  for  a  considerable  period  ;  until  at  last,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  tissues  of  the  fetlock  had  become  degenerated.  Thinking 
this,  he  fired  the  pony,  but  without  a  successful  issue ;  neurotomy  was  finally 
resorted  to,  with  a  similar  result. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  after  so  much  had  been  attempted,  the  surmise 
of  Mr.  Burke  prior  to  the  death  of  the  animal,  viz.,  “  that  it  was  apparently 
lame  in  the  shoulder,”  was  correct.  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that,  without 
a  knowledge  of  any  internal  injury  or  disease,  it  would  not  have  been  bad 
practice  to  have  blistered  the  shoulder. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  demur  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  last  remark,  and  feel  confident 
that  in  doing  so  I  merely  give  expression  to  the  experience  of  the  vast 
majority  of  veterinary  surgeons.  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly 


Thos.  J.  Watt  Dollar. 


London. 


VETERINARY  PUPILAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 


Dear  Sir, — The  controversy  in  the  Journal  respecting  the  pupilage  of 
veterinary  students  bears  upon  a  very  important  question  in  the  training  of 
those  gentlemen.  I  presume  that  the  examiners  of  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship  from  the  schools  have  detected  a  want  of  what  is  termed  “  practical 
knowledge  ”  in  many  instances  among  them.  The  Council,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  have  decided  to  supplement  the  college  teaching  by  enforcing  a  term 
of  clinical  instruction,  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  schools,  before 
admitting  students  to  the  pass  examination.  The  argument  of  several 
writers  is  that  such  a  course  must  prove  detrimental  to  the  students.  They 
assert  that  all,  or  nearly  all  that  is  learned  with  a  practitioner  is  not  only 
useless,  but  absolutely  prejudicial.  What,  then,  can  be  done  ?  Do  the 
colleges  train  their  pupils  in  the  working  details  of  the  science  they  teach  t 
and  can  a  man  be  said  to  have  learned  a  science  who  only  learns  the  princi¬ 
ples,  which,  for  lack  of  collateral  knowledge,  he  is  unable  to  apply  in  the  way 
such  knowledge  will  be  most  useful  to  the  practitioner — viz.,  when  with  his 
patients  t  I  suppose  few  would  expect  the  amount  of  proficiency  in  diag¬ 
nosing  and  treating  disease  which  Mr.  Greaves  possessed  before  he  went  to 
college,  and  which  he  unfortunately  lost  there,  as  he  tells  us,  even  from 
pupils  of  well-qualified  practitioners.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  who  have  been  efficiently  taught  in  the  schools  the  science  of  their 
profession,  are  not  capable  of  giving  their  pupils  sound  clinical  instruction, 
such  as  will  place  them  on  reasonable  ground  with  reference  to  the  treatment, 
etc.,  of  diseases,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the 
varying  symptoms,  action  of  medicines,  etc.  ;  they  also  learn  to  discriminate 
different  forms  of  lameness,  so  that  at  least  they  will  be  capable  of  judging 
which  is  the  affected  limb  in  such  cases — no  mean  advantage  over  many 
who  have  passed  the  pupil  stage  under  the  present  system  t  We  see  the 
practitioner  of  yesterday  become  the  professor  and  teacher  of  to-day.  Surely 
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this  proves  that  a  practitioner  may  be  ca])able  of  imparting  sound  instruc- 
tion,  such  as  need  not  be  unlearned,  even  though  he  may  not  be  lecturing  to 
a  class  in  a  college  ;  but  all  the  more  so  because  he  has  but  one  pupil,  and 
can  devote  to  that  one  direct  and  personal  attention.  If  the  veterinary 
student  can  only  study  practice  after  he  has  attended  lectures,  etc.,  and  has 
acquired  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  at  a  school,  I  would  ask.  At 
what  period  of  the  college  career  may  he  venture  to  commence  the  study 

Did  the  college  period  afford  the  students  full  opportunity  to  acquire  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  varying  manifestations  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  practical 
details  of  the  profession,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
possess  before  the  diploma  is  granted,  I  think  the  extra  pupilage  could 
have  been  dispensed  with.  To  my  mind,  the  defect  in  your  clause  is 
rather  that  it  is  too  short,  than  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  things  are  at 
present.  Yours  truly, 

Alfred  J.  Owles,  F.R.C.V.S., 

February  i88i.  I7^spec^ing  Veterinary  Surgeon^  Arjny<t 

THE  PUPILAGE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  followed  the  discussion  on  the  question  in  the  Journal  with 
very  great  interest,  but  do  not  wish  to  entangle  myself  with  any  of  the  points 
which  have  been  so  thoroughly  debated. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  in  passing,  to  say  how  much  I  regret  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  tone  of  the  discussion  shown  in  Mr.  Hunting’s  last  letter,  in  your 
editorial  note  following  it,  and  still  more  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  MacgillivTay, 
of  Banff.  My  memory  has  been  well  expressed  by  truthful  James,  in  his 
account  of  the  satanic  laws  : —  ^ 

“  Now  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass — at  least  to  all  intent ; 

Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent.” 

Personally,  I  hold  that  seeing  practice  before  going  to  college  is  wrong, 
and  that  any  bye-law  tending  to  encourage  such  practice  is  a  mistake.  My 
object  in  writing  now  is  to  point  out  a  fact  bearing  on  this  question,  which  I. 
think  has  been  overlooked. 

First,  when  a  man  has  seen  practice  before  going  to  the  college,  and  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  rejected  by  the  examiners,  he  not  unfrequently  goes  into 
practice  without  a  diploma.  Like  Mr.  Greaves,  he  imagines  he  is  quite 
qualified  to  diagnose  and  treat  disease,  and  thus  quackery  is  re-enforced.  Why 
blow  hot  and  cold  ?  We  are  now  trying  to  put  down  quackery  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  at  the  same  time  we  are  encouraging  it  by  a  bye-law,  doubtless 
well  meant,  but — you  will  pardon  my  assumption — not  well  digested.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  doubtless  required  than  we  have  to  exercise  that  newly-fledged 
members  shall  really  possess  a  practical  acquaintance  with  animals  and 
diseases. 

Can  this  not  be  done  in  some  less  objectionable  manner  than  by  enforcing 
pupilage,  and  thus  interfering  with  a  student  before  he  really  comes  under 
the  proper  cognizance  of  the  R.C.V.S.  ?  Yours  truly, 

Wilton  Place,  Belgravia,  S.W.  J.  Atkinson. 

[No  bye-law  has  been  introduced  compelling  students  to  see  practice  before 
they  go  to  college  ;  no  Act  of  Parliament  is  being  applied  for  to  suppress 
quackery  ;  rejected  students  go  into  practice  as  veterinary  surgeons,  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  seen  practice  ;  the  pupilage  bye-law  was  well  digested 
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before  it  was  passed,  and  no  other  plan  could  be  devised  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ment — it  is  a  common-sense  measure  to  meet  a  pressing  need.  What  between 
those  in  the  profession  who  stand  up  fora  three-years’ apprenticeship,  and  those 
who  maintain  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  calling  is  not  required  by 
the  newly-graduated  veterinary  surgeon — indeed,  that  such  knowledge  is 
pernicious,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  which 
those  who  prefer  middle  and  reasonable  courses  have  endeavoured  to  recon- 
K:ile  by  adopting  the  juste  milieu 


MR.  GREAVES  AND  VETERINARY  PUPILAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  one  of  the  few  eccentric  individuals  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  compulsory  pupilage  or  apprenticeship,  I  had  resolved  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  seeing  that  we  are  in  such  a  minority,  and  it  having  been  so  ably 
nnd  warmly  debated  by  the  great  champions  of  ethics,  in  case  I  might  be 
considered  an  obstructionist,  voted  a  bore,  and  ostracised  as  an  enemy  of 
professional  progress. 

Mr.  Greaves’  remarkable  letter  in  your  Ja7itcary  7iumber  induces  me  to 
change  my  resolve,  and  trouble  you  with  a  few  cogitations  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  its  staleness,  just  to  show  cause  why  I  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
majority. 

So  long,  so  persistently,  and  so  tenaciously  has  he  advocated  this  subject, 
that  one  is  reminded  of  a  saying  of  an  ancient  sovereign  of  America — whose 
love  of  country  was  so  intense,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  “  if  his  body  was  examined  after  death  they  would  find  ^  AjjtericT 
engraven  upon  his  heart  ” — as  applicable  to  Mr.  Greaves.  For  if  any  unto¬ 
ward  mingling  of  elements  or  conglomeration  of  disease-germs  v/ere  to 
•occur  within  his  lithe  but  wiry  frame,  so  that  the  vital  spark  could  no  longer 
maintain  the  ascendency,  we  should  find,  I  doubt  not,  '''‘Apprenticeship'^'' 
engraven  upon  the  heart. 

He  seems  to  strike  the  keynote  of  his  condition  at  page  63,  where  he 
•describes  the  state  of  his  mental  powers  when  he  arrived  home  from  college 
some  forty  years  ago,  where  he  tells  us  “  he  had  lost  his  chart  a7id compass^  and 
£ould  7tot^for  the  life  of  hi77i^  see  his  way  in  his  case  ’’ — in  short,  he  had  been 
in  a  perfect  muddle.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  too  great  a  stretch  of 
the  grace  of  cha7'ity  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  if  he  has  not  been  in  a  muddle 
ever  since. 

Indeed,  upon  Mr.  Greaves’  own  showing,  “  he  was  a  far  better  man  when  he 
entered  college  than  when  he  left  it,  and  all  the  knowledge  gained  during 
the  four  years’  novitiate  was  of  more  value  than  all  he  has  since  learned  put 
together.”  There  could  not,  I  venture  to  say,  be  a  better  proof  of  my  pre¬ 
vious  suggestion,  that  he  has  been  all  these  forty  years  in  a  fog,  induced  by 
the  philosophic  notions  of  disease  borne  in  upon  his  practical  mind,  and  which 
he  has  been  unable  to  reconcile  with  his  intuitive  ideas. 

Surely  a  system  that  is  capable  of  inducing  such  a  mental  condition  as 
this  described  by  Mr.  Greaves  is  worthless — indeed,  positively  injurious,  and 
should  peremptorily  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards. 

O  ye  shades  of  Coleman,  Varnell,  and  Spooner  !  what  will  you  not  have 
to  answer  for,  propounding  such  metaphysical  veterinary  philosophy  as  to 
cloudy  and  unsettle  the  minds  of  youths  who  have  served  a  four  years 
novitiate  ? 

One  can  almost  picture,  in  fancy,  such  an  one  possessed  of  such  intuitive 
ideas  of  disease,  awakened  occasionally  in  a  cold  shiver  from  his  midnight 
slumbers,  by  the  spectre  of  “  Apprenticeship  ”  dinning  it  into  his  ear  that 
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“  the  craft  was  in  danger  ”  if  he  did  not  bestir  himself,  and  get  the  Council  to 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  for  admission  into  the  profession. 

This  is  evident  from  the  dismal  pictures  he  draws  in  his  letter,  of  young 
gentlemen,  brought  up  in  good  society  and  in  good  schools,  done  well  by  at 
college,  but  alas  !  who  did  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  before  going  there, 
and  having  to  give  it  up  in  disgust,  after  spending  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
and  four  or  five  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
youth,  having  had  all  these  advantages,  should  not  be  able  to  learn  the 
practical  part  of  his  business,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  quite  as  well  as  before  he 
went  to  college  ;  indeed,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  alDle  to  learn  it  better  for  the 
very  reasons  that  Mr.  Greaves  adduces — unless  we  are  to  imagine  he  gets 
muddled  by  the  philosophic  disquisitions  on  diseases  and  their  treatment 
which  he  is  compelled  to  listen  to  there. 

All  minds  are  not — indeed,  very  few  are—  so  intuitive  as  his  would  seem  to 
have  been,  and  are  therefore  more  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  reason  and  argument. 

Mr.  Greaves  evidently  draws  too  much  on  his  own  experience,  when  he 
tries  to  maintain  such  an  intuitive  idea,  that  no  one  can  learn  the  practical 
part  of  his  profession  after  being  at  college  ;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  good 
practitioners  who  never  served  any  pupilage,  or  had  seen  much  practice  be^ 
tore  going  to  college — indeed,  it  is  pretty  generally  observed  that  the  best 
men  in  the  profession  are  those  who  have  worked  their  own  way  into  it. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  his  mind  after  coming  from  college — and 
who  can  doubt  it  ? — it  need  not  surprise  any  one  (seeing  he  has  got  the  com¬ 
pulsory  pupilage  passed)  if  he  should  propose  at  next  Council  meeting,  to 
abolish  all  schools  and  colleges,  and  make  it  compulsory  on  every  one  who 
aspires  to  keep  a  pupil,  that  he  should  also  have  a  forge,  where  the  pupil 
may  be  taught  to  pare  out  a  foot,  as  he  evidently  seems  to  consider  that  the 
highest  accomplishment  a  veterinary  surgeon  can  have.  One  with  such  a 
resolute  will  and  such  intuitive  ideas  is  not  easy  to  resist,  and  I  would  warn 
the  Council  and  the  profession  against  him. 

If  this  be  Mr.  Greaves’  beati  ideal  of  what  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be, 
there  seems  no  necessity  for  school  or  college — they  are  only  a  source  of 
perplexity  and  a  useless  expense  ;  all  the  acquirements  he  deems  necessary 
may  be  got  by  a  few  years’  apprenticeship  in  a  shoeing-forge.  And  as  for 
disease,  no  one  need  care  anything  about  that :  Nature  herself  will  set  every¬ 
thing  right  {see  his  speech  at  the  Liverpool  Veterin  ry  Medi  al  Association  m 
the  January  nu7nber)^  if  you  will  only  just  stand  by,  watch  her  movements, 
and  never  interfere.  The  great  unknown  cause’’^  is  the  only  factor  in  the 
cure  of  disease,^  according  to  his  intuitive  philosophy  ;  and  we  are  strongly 
recommended  to  study  closely  this  “  subtle power^  and  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  thwart  it. 

Forty-and-four  years’  physical  labour,  “searching  feet,”  and  “watching 
nature,”  and  ffiis  is  the  result  on  mental  culture — truly,  the  ideas  are  intui¬ 
tive  ! 

His  whole  lucubration  is  a  complete  and  emphatic  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  to  the  question  he  propounds  at  the  head  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  “  Does 
apprenticeship  77take  the  youth  the  worse  student  ?  ” 

And  to  his  question  thus  stated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

For  it  accords  with  my  experience  that  a  certain  order  of  minds  are  made 
worse  students  in  consequence  of  having  served  an  apprenticeship  before 
going  to  college,  and  whether  Mr.  Greaves  was  a  worse  student  or  not,  he 
admits  himself  he  was  a  worse  practitioner.  What  he  might  have  become  had 
he  gone  to  college  first,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture. 

Apprenticeship  or  not,  whether  before  going  or  after  being  at  college,  is  a 
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question  that  would  have  been  best  settled  by  statistics,  and  as  we  do  not 
possess  these,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  personal  observation  and  experience  ; 
and  as  each  of  the  disputants  has  to  appeal  to  his  own  only,  this  may 
account  for  the  warmth  of  feeling  exhibited.  It  is  clear  that  intuitive  ideas 
will  not  do  in  this  matter ;  nothing  but  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  can 
prevail. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my  student-days  at  Clyde  Street,  at 
which  there  used  to  be  a  great  number  who  had  served  a  three  and  lour 
years’  apprenticeship.  The  bulk  of  them  were  from  Manchester,  and  several 
from  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  Yorkshire.  They  were  exceedingly 
smart,  well-dressed  youths,  having  the  suavity  of  manner  and  gloss  or 
polish  usually  imparted  by  a  few  years’  pupilage  in  an  English  boarding- 
school,  and  which  usually  does  duty  in  that  class  as  education.  They  were 
well  up  in  the  composition  of  draughts  and  drenches,  balls  and  blisters,  oils 
and  ointments,  and  minor  operations  of  surgery,  especially  cankers  and 
quittors.  They  did  all  the  talking  at  the  students’  meetings  ;  were  generally 
polite  and  communicative.  Dissection  they  generally  detested  ;  many  of 
them,  notwithstanding  their  training,  had  a  great  struggle  to  pass — which  was 
all  they  seemed  to  care  about — and  rarely  took  any  medals,  unless  on  pract  cal 
subjects.  And  notwithstanding  all  their  advantages  of  preliminary  and 
practical  training,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  one  of  them  ever  rose  above 
a  respectable  mediocrity,  either  as  scientists  or  practitioners. 

Indeed,  they  were  stereotyped  on  the  pattern  Mr.  Greaves  describes  ; 
though  they  knew  everything  necessary  to  be  known  before  coming  to  college, 
unless,  perhaps,  just  a  little  anatomy  to  enable  them  to  pass  ;  and  a  good 
number  of  them  never  got  that,  and  did  not  pass  ;  and  could  not  have  passed, 
although  they  had  studied  for  twenty  years. 

And  I  frequently  observed  that  the  incapables  and  mcorrigibles  could 
boast  of  a  three  or  four  years’  apprenticeship  indenture. 

They  were  those  that  Mr.  Greaves  mentions  as  having  exalted  opinions  of 
themselves  ;  indeed,  rarely  did  or  could  apply  themselves  to  anything  in¬ 
tellectual,  were  oftenest  rejected,  and  became  unqualified  practitioners,  so 
that  apprenticeship  is  a  frequent  source  of  quackery.  They  are  illustrations 
of  the  oft-quoted  aphorism,  “  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  etc. 

While  there  was  another  class  of  students  of  a  different  order,  having  no 
special  training  before  coming  to  college  ;  boorish  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
no  preconceived  notions  ;  with  minds  susceptible  of  proper  impressions,  who 
knew  that  their  success  depended  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  who  worked 
with  a  determination  that  always  insures  it. 

Rarely  did  they  fail,,  and  history  proves — so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  proof — 
that  it  is  from  this  class  that  all  our  best  men  come,  and  I  venture  to  say, 
from  the  nature  of  the  profession,  will  continue  to  come. 

What  they  may  want  in  preliminary  education  and  pupilage  they  have 
either  in  genius,  special  aptitude,  or  determination,  whichever  it  may  be 
termed  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  they  make  better,  men  in  the  end,  both  as 
practitioners  and  scientists  ;  and, “although  probably  in  the  minority,  have 
done  more  to  advance  our  common  profession  than  the  more  privileged  and 
more  numerous  class  of  the  boarding-school  and  the  apprenticeship.  Unless, 
indeed,  this  new  order  in  Council  shall  deter  so  many  of  them  from  ever 
entering  college  at  all,  which,  I  think,  must  be  its  inevitable  tendency. 

And  this  being  its  tendency,  to  favour  the  rich  man’s  son  and  hamper  or  - 
altogether  prevent  the  poor  man’s  son  from  ever  entering  by  putting  it 
beyond  his  means,  I  beg,  through  your  medium,  to  enter  my  protest  against 
such  an  illiberal  and  selfish  policy,  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  motto  on  your  emblem, 

HumanitaSy  Scientia^  Utilitas." 
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If  the  rich  man’s  son  cannot  enter  the  profession  so  that  he  can  live  by  it, 
but  by  serving  an  apprenticeship,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so  ;  but  why  put 
;a  premium  on  it  to  prevent  the  poor  man’s  son  vmrking  his  way  into  it  ? 
What  right  has  any  examiner  to  know  or  to  inquire  where  or  how  any  one 
procured  their  knowledge?  It  is  enough  for  him  if  they  have  it,  even 
although  they  may  have  got  it  from  their  grandfathers. 

Of  apprenticeship  or  pupilage  in  the  abstract  I  do  not,  and  could  not  con- 
•sistently  complain,  for  at  present  I  have  three  of  them.  But  I  protest  against 
its  being  made  compulsory,  for  the  reasons  already  given  ;  and  as  you  don’t 
like  long  letters,  I  shall  add  no  more  at  present,  but  conclude  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Greaves’  letter,  that  in  writing  and  protesting  thus  I  shall,  in 
ihis  matter,  “  die  with  consciousness  of  having  done  my  dtttyd 

I  am,  s'r. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Romford,  Essex.  *  JOHN  Gerrard,  M.R.C.V.S. 

[This  subject  has  now  been  allowed  ample  discussion  in  our  pages,  and 
protraction  only  brings  about  a  tendency  to  personalities.  Those  vyho  best 
know  the  requirements  of  the  profession — and  they  are,  w'e  believe,  an 
immense  majority —admit  that  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  diploma 
should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  holder  is  a  qualified  practitioner  equal  to  the 
performance  of  duties  which  he  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  undertake. 
The  school  have  not  given,  and  cannot  give,  all  the  necessary  instruction, 
;and  this,  the  Council  has  ruled,  must  be  obtained  by  pupilage.] 
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MUSEUM  WORK  BY  PRIVATE  VETERINARY 

PRACTITIONERS.^ 

BY  J.  H.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  material  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  pathologists  is  daily  lost,  through  the 
absence  of  system  in  preservation  and  through  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  value.  This  has  been  forcibly  brought  under 
our  notice  recently  in  Mr.  Banham’s  excellent  paper  on  Post¬ 
mortem  Facilities.”  I  wish,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  supplement 
the  ideas  therein  expressed  by  the  remarks  embodied  in  the 
following  paper,  but  especially  to  lay  down  certain  principles 
which  should  guide  the  private  practitioner  in  making  the 
utmost,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  out  of  the  material  at  his 
disposal,  to  show  how  useful  matter  afforded  in  every-day  prac¬ 
tice  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  stored  up  until  time  and 
opportunity  be  afforded  for  its  examination.  I  also  wish  to  show 
how  this  may  be  the  basis  of  a  collection  of  specimens  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  museum,  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner.  The  use  of  method  in  everything  is  undoubted,  and  it 
shall  be  my  aim  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  system  of  museum 
arrangement,”  touching  but  little  upon  the  manipulatory  methods 
therein  involved,  such  as  shall  be  to  the  private  practitioner  a 
practical  guide  of  a  practicable  character,  in  a  matter  which  the 
general  run  of  every-day  work  is  rather  apt  to  prevent  receiving 

*  An  Essay  read  before  the  Central  Veterinary  Society  at  the  General 
Meeting,  December,  1880. 
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due  consideration  from  him.  My  ideas  are  the  fruit  of  some 
technical  acquaintance  with  museum  working,  of  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  contingencies  of  practice,  and  of  that  appreciation  of 
specimens  which  was  necessary  for  the  adequate  performance  of 
theduties  of  my  (recent)  official  position.  In  pursuanceof  my  object 
I  shall  first  of  all  request  you  to  consider  the  questions — whether  a 
practitioner  should  have  a  museum  ;  whether  he  has  facilities  for 
the  due  preparation  and  conservation  of  the  same;  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  preferable  that  any  specim.ens  of  interest  be  for¬ 
warded  to  our  educational  and  other  professional  centres,. to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  possible  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  veterinary  knowledge.  We 
shall  examine  the  latter  question  first,  because  if  we  decide  that 
anything  of  value  ought  preferably  to  be  sent  away  b}^  the  prac¬ 
titioner,  we  can  hardly  persuade  any  of  you  that  such  specimens 
as  are  not  worth  this  extra  trouble  will  sufficiently  repay  for  the 
time  and  labour  of  preservation.  As  a  rule,  specimens  of  value 
are  not  single  and  solitary;  thus  an  unrecognised  parasite  is 
seldom  the  only  individual  of  the  kind  present  in  the  particular 
case  from  which  it  has  been  obtained  ;  a  diseased  liver  or  lung 
may  generally  be  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  fully 
exemplifying  the  special  features  of  interest ;  and  a  calculus 
generally  admits  of  division  into  symmetrical  parts  without  the 
specimen  being  diminished  in  value.  In  such  cases  the  practi¬ 
tioner’s  and  some  central  museum  should  equally  benefit.  But 
where  this  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  admissible, 
the  centre  to  which  we  have  thought  to  forward  the  specimen 
may  be  too  remote,  so  that  the  parts  would  arrive  there  only  in 
-  a  decomposed  state,  unless  artificially  preserved  ;  or  the  features 
of  interest  in  the  case  may  be  liable  to  obliteration  from  the 
exigencies  of  travel;  or  the  interest  of  the  specimen  may  be 
greater  to  the  practitioner  individually  than  it  possibly  can  be 
to  others,  as  recording  triumph  in  the  diagnosis  or  palliation  of 
disease.  Though  neither  of  these  arguments  is  conclusive,  they 
may  suffice  to  quiet  the  “  qualms  of  conscience  ”  by  enabling  the 
possessor  to  persuade  himself  that  his  duty  lies  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  specimen  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  its  retention 
until  some  opportunity  occur  of  duly  bringing  it  before  the  pro- 
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fessional  public.  But  my  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  every  practitioner  should  have  a  museum  of  some  sort, 
and  as  good  a  museum  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  such  a  collection  may  be  of  the  highest  value 
in  directions  quite  different  from  those  of  educational  centres.  If 
I  can  show  to  you  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  scope 
of  these  two  claimants  of  specimens,  you  must  allow  that  there 
is  a  decided  raison  d'etre  for  private  museums.  I  may  hastily 
remind  you  that  the  public  professional  museums  should  be 
designed — 

1.  To  supply  for  the  use  of  students  an  educational  series  as 
complete  as  possible — specimens  illustrative  of  ordinary  cases 
of  disease,  such  as  they  will  most  frequently  meet  with  in  after¬ 
life. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  students,  authors,  and  all  others  interested, 
illustrations  of  cases  such  as  are  unique  or  of  very  rare  occurrence 
in  ordinary  practice. 

3.  To  illustrate  the  relations  of  other  sciences  to  veterinary 
surgery  and  medicine. 

4.  To  indicate  the  progress  of  science  by  exhibition  of  obsolete 
and  novel  instruments  and  specimens,  some  of  which  have  a 
purely  historical  interest. 

5.  To  add  completeness  to  the  institution  with  which  they 
respectively  are  connected,  by  order,  excellence,  and  com¬ 
pleteness. 

To  contrast  with  these  I  will  now  give  you  what  I  consider 
should  be  the  main  objects  of  the  museum  of  a  private  prac¬ 
titioner  : — 

1.  To  supply  to  pupils,  improvers,  etc.,  illustrations  of  the 
leading  points  in  their  studies. 

2.  To  enable  the  practitioner  to  show  to  well-informed  clients, 
scientific  friends,  and  others  the  exact  seat  of  a  lesion,  the  value 
of  any  point  of  conformation,  or  other  such  matters. 

3.  To  show  the  practitioner  at  a  glance  the  principal  anatomi¬ 
cal  features  of  a  part  to  be  operated  upon,  or  the  lesions  likely  to 
result  from  any  special  disease. 

4.  To  illustrate  the  special  characters  of  the  practitioner’s  work, 
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and  thereby  assist  in  the  study  of  the  geographical  range  of 
disease. 

5.  To  show  what  extraordinary  features  have  been  occasionally 
evinced  in  the  practice. 

6.  To  illustrate  such  cases  as  the  practitioner  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  record,  especially  the  points  upon  which  he  has 
thought  right  to  lay  stress. 

7.  To  fully  illustrate  any  special  branch  of  practice  which  the 
practitioner  has  followed. 

8.  To  contain  ready  for  exhibition  specimens  illustrative  of 
cases  which  have  given  rise  to  legal  dispute  or  professional 
difference  of  opinion. 

9.  To  show  what  modifications  of  ordinary  instruments  and 
appliances  (as  horse-shoes)  the  special  experiences  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  may  have  suggested. 

10.  To  be  an  amusement  and  pride  to  the  owner  and  his 
pupils,  and  a  source  of  interest  to  professional  and  other  scientific 
friends. 

To  further  substantiate  this  basis  of  my  opinion  that  every 
practitioner  should  have  a  museum,  I  shall  consider  these  objects 
in  detail. 

I.  The  specimens  necessary  for  educational  purposes  may  be 
ranged  under  several  headings,  according  to  the  sciences  which 
form  part  of  our  professional  studies.  Thus  for  Chemistry  we 
must  recall  to  our  minds  Professor  Morton's  advice,  and  keep  a 
few  simple  inexpensive  appliances,  such  as  will  encourage  the 
pupil  to  perform  elementary  experiments,  and  enable  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  roughly  test  urine,  bile,  and  so  on,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
essential  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Many  of  the  chemicals 
have  a  place  in  the  pharmacy,  and  the  few  others  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  required,  but  a  set  of  ordinary  testing  reagents  should  be 
always  to  hand.  There  will  also  be  a  good  supply  of  the  most 
useful  Materia-medica  specimens  in  the  drawers  and  bottles  of  the 
pharmacy,  where  also  the  student  will  have  full  opportunity  and 
facilities  for  practical  acquaintance  with  pharmaceutical  processes. 
The  less  frequently  used  and  more  powerful  drugs  may  be  kept 
in  a  special  part  of  the  museum  in  bottles  of  a  particular  kind, 
their  case  being  kept  locked,  they  will  then  be  available  for 
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study,  and  also  will  be  ready  in  cases  of  emergency.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  all  “  new  medicines  ”  be  regularly  added  as  soon 
as  they  are  noticed  in  the  professional  journals  or  otherwise 
brought  before  the  professional  public ;  and  thus,  when  we  think 
it  advisable  to  resort  to  any  such  agent  in  a  particular  case,  we 
shall  not  have  the  delay  and  trouble  of  hunting  all  over  the  town, 
or  perhaps  of  sending  to  the  manufacturers  for  it,  inconveni¬ 
ences  with  which  some  of  us  are,  perhaps,  too  familiar.  Botany 
might  be  well  represented  by  a  series  of  the  principal  grasses 
which  occur  in  hay,  a  series  of  the  poisonous  plants  characteristic 
of  the  locality,  and  of  the  principal  forage  plants,  food  stuffs,  and 
medicinal  plants.  Every  student  should  prepare  such  series  for 
a  place  in  his  future  museum,  and  as  “  a  thing  of  beauty  it  will 
be  to  him  “  a  joy  for  ever.’’  But,  wanting  this,  the  place  of 
actual  specimens  may  well  be  occupied  by  a  judiciously  arranged 
series  of  selected  botanical  plates,  such  as  are  cheap  and 
easily  procurable  in  the  present  day.  This  section  of  the  museum 
would  well  admit  of  extended  notice,  but  we  must  leave  our 
botanical  cabinet  after  noting  that  it,  with  the  chemistry  and 
Materia-medica  sections,  will  give  the  student  ample  facilities  for 
his  toxicological  studies.  I  dwell  thus  at  length  on  this  first 
object,  since  the  recent  adoption  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  of  the  “  apprenticeship  clause  ’  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  throw  increased  responsibility  upon  practitioners  in 
the  matter  of  the  education  of  those  students  who  we  shall 
expect  afterwards  to  recruit  our  ranks  j  and  we  must  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  may  best  be  done  with  our  pupils  that  they  may 
succeed  as  students  and  subsequently  in  practice,  and  thus  reflect 
credit  on  their  preceptors.  This  innovation  seems  to  be  specially 
designed  to  secure  increased  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
candidates  for  a  veterinary  diploma.  Consequently  “  Hospital 
Practical  Details  ”  ought  to  be  thoroughly  taught  by  the  practi¬ 
tioner,  and  he  should  pride  himself  on  the  excellence  of  his 
hospital  appliances,  and  the  adoption  of  all  the  most  recent 
improvements  in  this  direction.  He  ought  frequently  to  make 
the  pupil  work  with  them,  and  should  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  due  performance  of  such  minor  features  of  practice  as  casting, 
slinging,  and  the  details  of  nursing  of  infirmary  patients ;  the 
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latter,  of  course,  to  include  hospital  dietetics.  Also  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  pupil  if  he  be  held  responsible  for  the 
state  of  the  practitioner’s  stud,  kennels,  and  farm  buildings  (if 
any),  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  of  animal 
management  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  most 
students  have  to  contend.  The  appliances  should  occupy  a 
section  of  the  museum,  and  near  them  should  be  the  cabinet  for 
surgical  instruments.  The  latter  should  be  as  numerous  as 
possible,  and  kept  in  first-class  order,  and  also  should  be  such  as 
are  specially  required  in  the  practice,  for  instruments  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  be  purchased  by  the  practitioner  simply  for  educational 
purposes.  The  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  names  and 
uses  of  each,  and  he  ought  to  see  the  more  complex  in  operation,, 
and  to  use  the  more  simple  as  much  as  possible.  This  education 
in  Surgery  should  be  supplemented  by  facilities  of  access  to  pre¬ 
parations  of  such  diseased  parts  as  have  been  yielded  by  the 
practice,  also  by  the  pupil  carefully  keeping  a  record  of  exami¬ 
nations  as  to  soundness  (as  see  Appendix),  by  copying  out  the 
certificate  of  soundness  or  unsoundness  which  has  been  dictated 
to  him  during  the  operation.  He  should  be  required  to  summa¬ 
rize  and  tabulate  the  results  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  reports 
thus  drawn  up  should  be  kept  among  the  museum  documents. 
Anatomy  should  be  represented  by  as  many  articulated  skeletons 
of  domesticated  animals  as  possible,  and  by  sets  of  separated 
bones  of  each,  duly  labelled.  There  should  be  dried  specimens 
of  the  more  important  joints,  and  often  hind  and  fore  legs,  also 
as  many  with  the  vessels  injected  as  possible,  especially  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  hind  limb  and  the  fore  limb  dissected  to  show 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  muscles.  Many  pretty  specimens  of 
viscera  may  be  made  with  little  trouble,  and  some  of  the  eye, 
ear,  and  foot  prove  very  material  additions  to  the  beauty  and 
solid  value  of  a  museum.  Of  these  the  papier-mache  French 
anatomical  specimens  {A7tatomie  Clastiqiie)  are  most  valuable  for 
teaching  purposes,  being  enlarged  when  necessary  for  convenience 
of  demonstration  ;  they  are  expensive,  but  wear  well,  not  break¬ 
ing  so  readily  as  wax  models,  and  not  being  so  cumbersome  as 
plaster  of  Paris  casts.  The  latter,  however,  are  very  cheap,  and 
can  be  made  by  the  pupil  after  very  slight  preliminary  instruc- 
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tion  ;  they  will  therefore  prove  important  in  our  museum.  A  full 
series  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth  will  look  very  well, 
and  prove  most  useful  and  ornamental  j  it  also  requires  but  little 
work.  Normal  Histology  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of  micro¬ 
scope  slides  which  have  been  prepared  during  student  days  or 
leisure  subsequently,  or  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  couple  of 
guineas.  These  should  be  kept  in  an  ordinary  microscope  cabinet, 
at  the  side  of  the  working-table  on  which  stands  the  microscope 
ready  for  use  when  a  glass  cover  is  removed.  Morbid  Anatomy 
should  be  represented  by  slides  prepared  from  tumours  and  the  like 
which  have  occurred  in  the  practice  ;  also  by  these  morbid  parts 
mounted  in  a  proper  manner,  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
museum  under  their  pathological  or  anatomical  headings  :  some 
of  them  may  be  dried,  others  kept  in  a  wet  state,  and  some  can 
only  be  represented  by  models,  drawings,  or  paintings.  For 
accommodation  of  all  diagrams,  portfolios  should  be  placed  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  museum — one  for  anatomical  plates, 
another  for  pathological  illustrations,  a  third  for  botanical  plates, 
a  fourth  for  diagrams  of  parasites,  and  so  on.  With  regard  to 
Physiology,  it  depends  largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
chemistry,  and  histology  j  its  further  study  must  be  carried  on  by 
observations  of  animals  in  health  and  disease,  from  diagrams, 
and  from  books.  A  few  simple  phenomena  may  be  pointed  out 
occasionally  to  the  student,  such  as  rigor  mortis,  peristalsis, 
etc.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  breeding  establishments,  at  which 
may  be  obtained  foetuses  of  various  ages,  the  skeletons  of  which 
make  very  pretty  specimens,  especially  when  arranged  in  series 
according  to  their  ages,  which  should  be  in  every  case  asceitained 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  recorded.  A  section  should  be  set 
apart  for  parasites,  duly  mounted  and  arranged  on  an  established 
system  of  classification  ;  to  this  section  should  belong  a  number 
of  diagrams  and  slides  illustrating  Parasitiology.  Monstrosities 
and  examples  of  variation  may  be  placed  in  a  distinct  case, 
appended  to  which  might  be  a  portfolio  containing  illustrations 
of  prize  animals  of  different  breeds.  Calculi  may  also  be  sys¬ 
tematically  arranged  in  a  special  case  :  they  should  have  their 
history  and  chemical  composition  carefully  noted  in  the  cata- 
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logue.  Horse-shoes  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  varied 
enough  to  render  them  worthy  of  a  distinct  section,  being  ranged 
under  the  headings  Historical,  Normal,  Pathological.  Finally,  a 
small  portion  of  the  museum  should  be  devoted  to  Miscella¬ 
neous  Specimens,  but  these  should  be  admitted  only  when  they 
have  some  interest  from  a  veterinary  point  of  view.  We 
must  remember  that  museum  collection  is  very  different 
from  miscellaneous  accumulation  of  strange  things.  Any¬ 
thing  superfluous  will  be  occupying  space  which  can  be  ill 
afforded. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  pupils  of  a  practitioner  may  be 
assisted  in  each  branch  of  their  studies  by  a  well  arranged  and  kept 
practitioner’s  museum,  I  shall  now  notice  more  briefly  the  other 
objects,  of  which  2,  3,  and  10  may  evidently  be  carried  out  by  such 
an  educational  arrangement  as  above  mentioned.  With  regard  to 
object  4,  the  special  features  of  the  practice  should  be  shown 
not  only  by  specimens  and  diagrams  which  should  illustrate  as 
many  diseases  which  occur  in  it  as  possible,  but  also  by  a  well- 
ordered  case-book,  as  kept  by  pupils  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  practitioner.  Even  slight  colds,  simple  Strangles, 
and  such  cases  which  are  ordinarily  thought  trivial,  are  necessary 
for  correct  statistical  statements,  and  may  run  on  to  serious 
disorder.  The  case-book  ought  to  contain  the  meteorological 
records  taken  from  some  daily  paper  and  from  observations  of 
the  thermometer,  barometer,  etc.  Object  5.  Epizootics,  enzootics, 
and  other  outbreaks  will  be  recorded  in  the  case-book,  which  also 
will  be  the  place  for  many  important  notes  ;  but  special  cases 
which  the  practitioner  has  thought  right  to  record  (object  6)  will 
require  some  consideration,  as  to  whether  the  specimens  illustra¬ 
ting  them  shall  be  retained,  or  shall  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the 
schools  or  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  We  have 
already  seen  that  under  some  circumstances  each  of  these  courses 
is  possible  ;  but  when  things  cannot  be  thus  arranged  the  owner 
of  the  valuable  specimen  should  first  communicate  with  the  curator 
of  one  of  the  central  museums,  to  ascertain  whether  the  specimen 
has  really  the  value  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  He  may  receive  a 
reply  that  there  are  similar  specimens  in  the  central  museum,  but 
that  the  case  is  worthy  of  record  as  being  rare,  or  hardly  so,  since 
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such  cases  are  frequently  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
practitioner  will  then  without  hesitation  retain  it  in  his  collection. 
But  if  the  curator  desires  the  piece,  a  middle  course  may  be 
adopted,  the  gentleman  thus  consulted  being  supplied  with  a  cast, 
duplicate  (should  such  turn  up),  or  drawing,  and  the  specimen 
itself  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  veterinary  association, 
and  accurately  described,  with  its  history  in  full,  in  one  of  the 
professional  journals.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  these 
remarks  that  I  wish  to  check  the  supply  of  specimens  which 
private  practitioners  are  good  enough  to  forward  to  the  central 
museums.  We  curators  highly  appreciate  them,  and  do  our  best  to 
make  such  use  of  them  as  shall  best  advance  the  interests  of 
science.  It  is  rather  my  wish  to  show  practitioners  that  we  want 
good  illustrative  educational  specimens  and  also  rarities,  and  that 
it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  our  interests  are  likely  to 
clash  with  theirs,  and  then  only  seldom,  since  our  sources  of 
supply  are  general  and  universal,  whereas  theirs  are  individual 
and  local ;  and  we  venture  to  appeal  to  their  public  spirit  in  the 
few  exceptional  cases  where  we  eagerly  desire  the  specimen,  that 
they  put  it  in  the  central  museum  where  it  will  be  seen  by  many, 
rather  than  in  their  private  collections  where  it  will  be  accessible 
only  by  a  few.  We  seldom  appeal  in  vain  !  In  return  we  can 
generally  offer  exact  estimates  of  the  scientific  value  of  the 
specimen,  and  we  can  prove  useful  when  doubtful  cases  occur  in 
practice,  by  suggestions  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  or  critical 
examination  of  its  morbid  conditions  after  death.  This  suggests 
the  discussion  as  to  the  position  doubtful  cases  ”  should  occupy 
in  the  museum  of  the  practitioner.  They  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  since  they  are  probably  unusual,  as  they  puzzle  a  duly 
educated  veterinary  surgeon,  and  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  communication  or  specimen  with  full  history,  to  the 
pathologist  who  is  to  endeavour  to  determine  their  nature.  Fail¬ 
ing  this,  they  should  be  subjected  to  temporary  preservation  until 
they  can  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  members  of  a  veterinary 
association  at  one  of  their  general  meetings.  The  choice  of 
preservatives  must  be  suited  to  the  special  case.  We  cannot  stop 
to  enter  into  this  matter  now. 

Object  7.  Almost  every  practitioner  has  some  special  line  of 
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practice,  and  when  he  has  pursued  it  for  some  time  must,  Irom 
his  special  experience,  be  considered  an  authority  upon  this 
branch  of  veterinary  science,  and  so  competent  to  illustrate  it 
by  judiciously  selected  museum  specimens.  It  is  here  that  the 
private  museum  presents  one  of  its  most  important  uses,  especially 
if,  in  due  course  of  time,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  profession 
by  being  handed  over  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  We  are  familiar  with  a  recent  instance  of  magnificent 
liberality  of  this  kind.  Object  8.  The  value  of  having  specimens 
illustrative  of  disputed  cases  is  evident :  as  long  as  the  profession 
exists  there  will  not  be  exact  concord  between  its  members  in 
matters  of  scientific  opinion.  A  neatly  prepared  specimen  will 
prove  a  valuable  ally  as  circumstantial  evidence  in  a  court  of  law 
or  at  a  professional  meeting. 

Object  9.  We  all  have  our  own  ideas  on  certain  subjects,  and 
where  these  are  based  on  experience  or  correct  reasoning  they 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  as  containing  some  grain,  even 
though  it  be  intermingled  with  a  very  great  deal  of  chaff.  Our 
peculiar  ideas  very  frequently  require  to  be  elucidated  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  specimens  such  as  should  be  found  in  private  museums. 
Our  papers,  as  read  at  scientific  meetings,  should  form  one  or 
more  bound  volumes,  to  be  constantly  found  with  the  case-book 
and  catalogue  in  the  museum.  These  should  be  “  co-ordinated 
by  cross  references,  thus  : — 

Case-hook. — Number  20,  5/11/80:  (See  Catalogue,  No.  5,  p.  3), 
and  (Paper  on  “  Bacteria,'’  p.  10). 

Catalogue. — P.  3,  No.  5  •  (See  Case-book,  No.  20,  5/11/S0)  and 
(Paper  on  “Bacteria,’’  p.  10). 

BacteriaC — P.  10  *.  (See  Catalogue,  p.  3,  No.  5),  and  (Case¬ 
book,  No.  20,  5/ii/8o). 

The  catalogue,  as  well  as  the  case-book,  should  be  kept  by 
the  pupil  under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  practitioner  or  of  his 
qualified  assistant,*  the  entries  to  be  made  daily.  The  catalogue^, 
of  course,  must  be  arranged  according  to  the  museum  system  : 
some  practitioners  will  prefer  one  way,  and  some  another.  I 
append  an  outline  of  that  which  I  have  adopted  for  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  which  I  find  works  well,  as 
admitting  of  any  amount  of  extension  (see  Appendix  No.  2). 
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In  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  in  the  cases  a  certain  inter¬ 
mingling  of  wet  with  dry  occurs,  but  this  is  not  unsatisfactory. 
The  order  of  the  catalogue  must  not  be  slavishly  adhered  to  in 
arrangement,  but  some  regard  must  be  paid  to  appearances, 
though  every  specimen  must  be  near  where  the  catalogue  would 
lead  any  one  to  expect  to  find  it.  Each  entry  should  comprise — 
I,  nature  of  the  specimen ;  2,  donor ;  3,  preparer ;  4,  the 
special  points  of  interest  of  the  specimen  ;  5,  its  history  ;  6,  the 
mode  of  preparation  adopted  (this  being  of  importance  in 
repairing). 

Very  few  glass  cases  will  at  first  be  required,  for  the  majority 
of  specimens  can  equally  well  be  kept  on  shelves  which  involve 
less  labour  and  expense.  A  little  dust  will  not  hurt  any  but  the 
finest  of  specimens,  and  even  the  entry  of  this  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  prevented  by  blinds  extending  from  shelf  to  shelf,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  spring  up  with  rapidity  and  readily,  like  those 
in  the  better  class  of  railway-carriages.  Dust-proof  cases  may  be 
gradually  added,  to  contain  the  more  showy  specimens.  The 
shelves  must  vary  in  distance  from  one  another,  and  have  a 
width  of  about  one  foot.  Hooks  may  be  fixed  in  their  under 
surfaces,  for  the  suspension  of  objects  which  can  best  be  exhibited 
in  this  way.  No  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in  getting 
such  shelves  of  a  standard  size,  movable,  and  in  frames  which 
could  be  fitted  against  the  walls  of  any  room,  and  for  convenience 
of  transportation  could,  on  emergency,  be  united  in  pairs  to  form 
boxes. 

I  have  attempted  some  diagrams  of  what  I  should  consider  a 
first-class  private  practitioner’s  museum  ;  these  I  must  ask  you 
to  examine  rather  as  to  design  than  execution,  since  I  have  been 
my  own  artist.  You  will  see  from  the  ground  plan  that  the  room 
of  the  largest  scale  would  require  to  be  32  feet  by  24  ;  the  height 
would  be  about  the  average  of  rooms  of  this  size.  You  will  also 
see  from  the  plan  that  this  may  be  used  as  an  instrument-room, 
and  also  for  the  reception  of  surgical  appliances,  also  as  library 
and  study,  chemical  laboratory,  class-room,  and  biological  labora¬ 
tory,  if  necessary.  It  could  be  fitted  up  with  a  work-table,  large 
writing-desk,  chemical  experiment  table,  fire-place,  flat  cases, 
wall-shelves  and  glass  cases,  extra  table,  cupboards,  portfolio- 
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cases,  etc.  It  gives  136  feet  of  room  for  ordinary  specimens; 
2f  square  feet  of  flat  case  room  ;  room  for  two  doors,  one  3 
feet  wide,  the  other  6  feet ;  also  for  two  windows,  each  6  feet  wide. 

Such  a  museum  would  prove  ample  for  an  agricultural  school, 
for  an  important  army  station,  such  as  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  or 
Dublin,  or  for  the  establishment  of  an  influential  city  practi¬ 
tioner.  For  others  the  smaller-sized  room,  24  feet  by  18,  would 
suffice,  with  the  same  arrangement ;  or  the  plan  might  be  com¬ 
pressed  to  fit  almost  any  room,  by  omission  of  flat  cases,  loss  of 
one  door,  or  a  window,  or  both,  or  some  other  such  measure. 
Let  any  practitioner  think  of  a  spare  room,  and,  design  in  hand, 
examine  its  capabilities,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  difficulty  nor  of  much  expense  to  convert  any  moderate¬ 
sized  room  into  a  creditable  museum. 

Our  great  aim  in  such  a  museum  as  I  have  been  describing 
will  be  to  make  everything  accessible  and  in  its  right  place,  as 
well  as  specially  illustrative.  The  writing-desk  is  capacious 
and  wide ;  it  may  contain  labels,  ink  of  various  colours,  and  all 
matters  necessary  for  correspondence ;  also  paints,  chalks,  and 
other  materials  for  artistic  work,  which,  however  rough,  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  practitioner  who  aims  at  a  good  illus¬ 
trative  museum.  Any  modelling  may  be  carried  on  at  the 
chemical  table,  which  also  will  be  available  for  mounting  the 
specimens.  This  should  be  furnished  on  some  such  system  as 
is  given  in  Appendix  3.  And  the  microscope  or  work-table  also 
may  be  supplied  with  some  such  means  and  appliances  as  are 
mentioned  in  Appendix  4.  These  are  ample  for  all  ordinary 
requirements. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  the  collection  of 
books  :  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  these  will  not  require  to  be 
large,  to  accommodate  all  the  strictly  professional  works  of  most 
veterinary  surgeons.  Special  rests  will  be  required  to  support 
the  portfolios  in  the  various  sections. 

With  regard  to  the  stove,  some  of  the  American  forms  so 
much  in  use  now,  might  be  used,  especially  one  of  the  kitcheners 
with  oven,  boiler,  and  other  accessories,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  of  use  in  conservation.  Warmth  is  one  of  the  jnost 
essential  conditions  for  a  museum. 
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Weights  and  scales  will,  of  course,  belong  to  the  chemical 
section. 

As  an  accessory  of  the  museum  we  must  have  a  drying- 
room.  The  essentials  for  this  are  lots  of  draughts,  some  warmth, 
dryness,  and  careful  precautions  against  cats  and  rats, 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  investigating  museum  prepara¬ 
tions.  Most  lofts  will  be  available  for  this  purpose ;  the 
beams  will  do  for  suspending,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken 
to  constantly  inspect  this  place,  that  it  be  kept  free  from 

moulds,  and  from  those  insecta  which  are  the  curator’s  bitterest 
foes. 

An  ordinary  boiler-house  or  scullery  will  be  another  necessary, 
and  open  macerating  tubsy  with  wire  coverings,  will  also  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  drying-room  may  contain  pans  for  specimens 
which  are  bleaching  in  chloride  of  lime  solution,  or  which  are 
being  temporarily  preserved  in  spent  spirit  until  a  leisure  hour. 
All  the  refined  details  of  conservation  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
museum  and  pharmacy.  Where  intervals  occur  on  the  walls  of 
the  museum,  may  be  suspended,  for  ready  reference,  maps  of 
the  world,  Europe,  England,  and  of  the  geology  of  the  special 
district,  and  with  them  such  useful  charts  as  Morton’s  “Toxfco- 
logical,”  Williams’  Contagious  Diseases”;  also  Yarn  ell’s  “Map 
of  the  Arteries,”  and  the  sheets  illustrating  anatomy  and  con¬ 
formation,  the  description  of  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  French  by  Fleming.  Having  thus,  I  hope,  convinced  you, 
and  established  my  opinion  that  every  private  practitioner  ought 
to  have  a  museum,  and  described  what  I  think  ought  to  be  the 
general  style  and  scope  of  such  an  appendage  of  a  veterinary 
establishment,  I  must  now  answer  the  argument  that  such  a 
museum  as  I  have  described  would  cost  more  money ,  time,  and 
labour  than  it  would  be  worth.  This  is  a  decided  mistake.  The 
ordinary  work  of  museum  conservation  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  fill  up  spare  minutes.  Much  time  now  lost  in  idleness  might 
be  well  spent  in  this  way.  Also,  the  work  is  such  that  it  may, 
without  detriment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  prolonged  or  otherwise  exact¬ 
ing,  be  deferred  until  the  slack  season  of  the  year.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  every-day  conservation  work  may  be  performed  by  ten 
minutes’  instructions  from  the  teacher,  and  an  hour’s  work  daily 
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by  the  pupil.  But,  we  may  be  told,  all  pupils  will  not  work  at 
such  things ;  but  this  is  a  very  poor  argument  from  the  mouths  of 
those  who  undertake  to  train  young  men  to  a  profession  so 
varied  in  its  duties  as  ours  is,  and  who  have  ample  powers 
accordingly.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  work  are 
most  substantial,  and  very  few  pupils  will  fail  to  appreciate  its 
importance  if  this  be  put  to  them  in  its  proper  light.  That 
a  practitioner  can  do  this  museum  conservation  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  JOHN  HUNTER,  during  the  years  when  he  had 
excessive  work  as  a  leading  London  practitioner,  and  senior 
officer  at  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan  hospitals,  found  time 
to  collect  and  prepare  the  nucleus  of  that  grand  museum 
which  may  be  seen  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  an  ornament  to 
this  country,  an  honour  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
noblest  possible  memorial  of  its  great  originator.  We  may 
all  follow  this  great  “curator  of  curators,”  even  though  at  a 
humble  distance,  and  with  results  insignificant  as  compared 
with  his. 

With  regard  to  the  trouble  and  skill  required,  I  speak  from 
experience  when  I  say  that  these  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  that  very  much  may  be  done  without  preliminary  training  ; 
and  in  doing  this,  experience  will  be  gained  such  as  is  necessary 
for  further  work.  Undoubtedly  some  care  and  consideration  is 
required,  but  the  result  will  prove  more  than  compensatory  for 
this. 

The  expense,  also,  need  not  be  great ;  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  money  spent  in  this  way  will  be  well  invested.  Also, 
there  is  no  great  preliminary  outlay,  for  the  requisites  may  be 
brought  together  gradually.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  leave 
many  things  lying  about  which,  if  kept  in  such  a  room  as  I  have 
described,  would  not  become  spoilt  by  filth  or  rust,  or  else  be  lost 
or  stolen.  The  number  of  useful  instruments  and  small  packets 
of  valuable  seldom-used  drugs,  to  say  nothing  of  valuable  patho¬ 
logical  and  anatomical  specimens,  thus  annually  lost  in  some 
establishments,  is  astonishing  :  here  our  museum  system  would 
actually  prove  an  economical  process. 

j  The  divisioji  of  the  museum  into  sections  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed,  since  “  order  is  gain.”  Though  the  number  of  sped- 
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mens  in  any  one  section  be  very  small,  there  will  be  a  nucleus  as 
a  rallying  centre  for  any  allied  matters  which  turn  up.  We  shall 
thus  be  able  with  facility  to  determine  where  to  put  a  new 
specimen,  or  to  find  an  old  one. 

Inexpensive  appliances  must  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  such 
as  ordinary  phials  instead  of  expensive  glass  jars,  and  various 
preservative  mixtures  in  place  of  rectified  spirit  and  glycerine. 
These  measures  will  be  economical  rather  than  mean,  since  the 
results  will  be  equally  good. 

The  rooms  required  will  be  generally  found  in  veterinary  es¬ 
tablishments — a  lumber-room  and  a  loft,  for  instance.  The 
former  as  museum,  the  latter  as  drying-room.  I  have  already 
shown  how  my  scheme  may  be  adapted.  The  general  principles 
which  I  have  enunciated  are  fixed,  but  the  details  are  capable  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances. 

I  have  not  suggested  that  you  should  do  all  I  say,  but  as  much 
as  your  special  circumstances  permit.  If  you  work  quietly,  but 
with  a  sustained  purpose,  the  result  will  greatly  exceed  your  ex¬ 
pectations.  Though  my  scheme  is  but  a  theory,  it  is  based  on 
my  experience  of  what  is  necessary  and  what  is  feasible.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  some  of  you  that  I  am  dealing  with 
a  matter,  attention  to  which  should  be  considered  by  each  prac¬ 
titioner  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  his  pupils,  and  the  profes.- 
sion,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied,  for  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  dealt 
with  a  matter  of  much  importance,  which  has  been  for  too  long 
a  time  neglected.  Many  a  practitioner  who  now  has  a  museum 
which  is  a  credit  to  himself,  may  derive  from  this  paper  some 
hints  which  will  assist  him,  for are  already  good  practitioners 
museums,  but  not  so  many  as  there  should  be  ;  for  each  member 
of  the  profession  may,  in  his  degree,  take  part  in  such  a  work  as 
this. 

It  has  not  been  my  design  in  this  paper  to  describe  methods 
of  preparation  ;  but  if  the  society  consider  this  matter  sufficiently 
important  for  and  suited  to  their  deliberations,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  treat  of  that  important  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 
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Appendix  I. 

System  of  Museum  Arrangement  as  carried  out  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  of  London.  (Specimen  Sheet.) 


Odontology,— 

•Shelf  I.  Teeth  of  the 

Pig.  Specimens  i — 75. 

(1—230.) 

5» 

2. 

)) 

Sheep. 

35 

75 — 100  and 

100 — 150. 

JJ 

3- 

35 

Ox. 

55 

• 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5) 

4. 

33 

Horse. 

3) 

200 — 220. 

» 

5- 

Abnormal 

53 

220 — 225. 

Floor. 

Miscellaneous 

33 

• 

0 

fO 

n 

1 

Case  II. —  Osteology — Shelf  i. 
and  Arthrology.  „  2. 

(Normal.)  „  3. 

5J  4‘ 


\ 

TheVertebral  Column.  Specimens  290 — 350. 


j>  5*  J 


6. 1 
Floor.  J 


General  Osteology. 


Specimens  231 — 290. 


Specimen. 

Example  337. — Dorsal  Vertebrae  of  a  Horse.  Presented  and  prepared  by 

Prof.  P.,  Jan.,  i860. 

337  (<^)- — Ditto  of  a  Retriever  Dog  (Male),  Adult.  Presented 
and  prepared  by  J.  H.  Steel. 

337  (<^)* — Ditto  of  a  Pig — Improved  Sussex  Breed — (Female), 
Three  Years.  Presented  and  prepared  by  J.  H.  Steel. 

337  (w). — Ditto  of  a  Domestic  Fowl — Cochin  China  Breed — 
(Female),  Adult.  Presented  and  prepared  by  J.  H. 
Steel. 

Case  TIL 


Case  IV. — Fractures, — Shelf  i.  Of  Bones  of  the  Fore  Extremity. 

J)  2.  ,,  Hind  ,, 

„  3.  Of  Vertebral  Column. 

„  4.  Of  Skull. 

„  5.  Miscellaneous  Fractures. 

„  6.  Dislocations,  etc. 

Floor.  Ditto. 

Spechnen. 

Example  624. — Fracture  of  Base  of  Cranium  by  “  Counterstroke,”  caused 

by  the  animal  over-rearing  and  falling  on  the  Crest  of 
the  Occiput.  Presented  in  preserved  state  by  J.  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Burnham  Ovary,  Norfolk,  1850. 
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Appendix  1 1. 

Tabular  Record  of  Exafninations  as  to  Soundness^  from  June^  i8—  to  January^  i8— .  (Half-yearly  Record.) 
Total  number  of  Horses  examined,  92. 
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Appendix  III. 

Furniture  of  the  Chemistry  Table  of Practitioner's  Museum (After  the 
design  described  in  the  Students  Magazine  and''''  Science  and  Art f 
\st  September^  1877.) 

Reagents  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  on  the  shelves. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

=;• 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13- 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17- 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23- 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Alcohol. 

Ammonic  carbonate, 
chloride. 


3J 


j) 

5) 

J) 

JJ 

33 


33 


hydrate, 
nitromolybdate. 
oxalate, 
phosphate, 
sulphide, 
nitrate. 

Argentic  nitrate. 

Auric  chloride. 

Barytic  carbonate. 

„  chloride. 

„  nitrate. 

Borax. 

Calcic  chloride. 

„  hypochlorite. 

„  sulphate. 

Chlorine  water. 

Cobaltic  nitrate. 

Copper  (foil  and  filings). 
Cupric  sulphate. 

Ether. 

Ferric  chloride. 

Ferrous  sulphate. 

Hydric  acetate. 


27. 

33 

chloride. 

28. 

33 

fluosilicate. 

29. 

33 

nitrate. 

30. 

33 

sulphate. 

31- 

33 

sulphate  and  water. 

32. 

33 

sulphide. 

33- 

33 

sulphite. 

34. 

3 

tartrate. 

Hydropotassic  sulphate. 
Hydrosodic  sulphite. 
Hydrosodic  tartrate. 
Indigotic  sulphate. 

Lime  water. 

Magnesic  sulphate. 
Manganic  peroxide 
Mercuric  chloride. 
Mecurous  nitrate. 
Platinic  chloride. 
Plumbic  acetate. 

,,  peroxide. 
Potassic  chromate, 
cyanide, 
di  chromate, 
ferricyanide. 
ferrocyanide. 
hydrate, 
iodide. 

metantimoniate. 
nitrate. 

sulphocyanide. 
mercuric  iodide. 


35- 

36. 

37- 

38. 

39- 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43- 
44. 

45* 

46. 

47- 
48. 

49- 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53- 

54. 

55- 

56. 

57. 

58.  Sodic  carbonate  (solid). 


53 

33 


55 


33 

53 


33 

83 


33 

33 


3' 


59- 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63* 

64. 

65- 

66. 


33 

33 

33 

33 


33 


Bunsen  gas-burner. 

Retort  stand. 

Trellis. 

Brass  tongs. 

Blowpipe. 

Three  funnels. 

Box  of  filters. 

Glass  disk. 

Two  flasks. 

Two  stirrers. 

Six  platinum  wires. 

Two  pieces  platinum  foil. 
Charcoal,  with  wire-holders. 


(solution  of  ditto), 
hydrate, 
phosphate, 
phosphomolybdate. 
ammonic  phosphate. 
Stannous  chloride. 

Stkrch. 

Test  metals. 

67.  Test  papers. 

68.  Zinc  pure. 

A pparatus. 

Three  porcelain  basins. 

Two  watch  glasses. 

Test-tube  stand,  with  twelve  tubes 
Six  arsenic  tubes. 

Stoppered  retort. 

Washing  bottle. 

Spring  tube-holder. 

Marsh’s  apparatus. 

Carbonic  acid  tubes. 

Wood  block. 

Filtering  paper. 

Test-tube  brush. 

Water-tap  and  basin. 


Crucible  tongs. 

To  these  might  be  added  weights  and  scales,  and  a  spectroscope,  with  the 
necessary  appliances. 
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Appendix  IV. 

Furniture  for  a  Biological  Working  Table.  Adapted  also  for  Pathological 
investigations.  After  the  design  described  in  the  “  Students'  Magazine^ 
and  '‘^Science  and  Artf  for  September  u/,  1877. 


Apparatus  a7id  Reagents  for  Botany : — 


Microscope,  2  in.  to  in.  objectives. 
Dissecting  microscope  of  two  powers. 
T wo  pieces  of  glass  rod. 

One  pair  of  forceps. 

One  pair  of  scissors. 

One  dissecting  needle. 

Six  sheets  of  glass,  3  in.  by  i  in. 

Box  of  microscopic  glass. 

Two  camel-hair  brushes. 

•Two  watch-glasses. 

A  few  filters,  and  the  following  liquids 
and  solutions  ; — 

Iodine. 

Carmine. 


Chromic  acid. 
Bichromate  of  potash. 
Creasote. 

Clove  oil. 

Magenta. 

Distilled  water. 
Logwood. 

Glycerine. 

Acetic  acid. 

Alcohol. 

Common  salt. 

Potassic  hydrate. 
Turpentine. 

Canada  balsam. 


A pparatus  and  Reagents  for  Zoology  : — 

All  the  reagents  at  the  Chemical  Table. 

A  bottle  of  gum. 

A  basin,  with  a  piece  of  cork  loaded  with  lead  to  fit  the  bottom. 

A  box  of  common  pins. 

Scalpels  and  several  forceps. 

And  others  as  for  Botany. 

To  these  might  be  added  chain  hooks,  tenacula,  probes,  and  blowpipes, 
saw,  chisel,  mallet,  wood  blocks,  props,  and  a  Pravaz  syringe.  Also  injection 
syringe,  and  several  taps,  and  the  mercurial  injection  tube. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING  UPON  ANIMALS.^ 

BY  G.  A.  BANHAM,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BROWN  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

The  subject  I  have  to  lay  before  you  to-night  is,  I  think,  of 
such  importance  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  introducing  it  to 
your  notice.  I  may,  however,  say  that  veterinary  literature  is 
very  deficient  in  facts  bearing  upon  it ;  and  that  if  a  practitioner 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  cases  of  lightning 
stroke,  and  find  himself  in  any  difficulty,  he  could  obtain  but 
little  assistance  from  our  text-books  or  periodicals.  As  I  have 
been  so  situated  myself,  I  naturally  endeavoured  to  collect  all 
the  information  I  could,  bearing  upon  it,  for  future  reference,  and 

*  Read  before  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  January  24th,  1881. 
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have  attempted  to  arrange  the  facts  I  have  obtained  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  their  opinions  and  experiences — 
which  I  expect  must  be  considerable,  after  the  storm  we  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  and  other  parts  of  England  in  August,  1879.  In 
the  first  place  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  Mr.  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S., 
for  much  valuable  information  obtained  from  French  authors, 
and  Mr.  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  for  the  records  of  many  cases 
narrated  by  foreign  writers,  as  well  as  for  the  loan  of  some  books 
from  which  I  gathered  much  useful  information.  I  have  appended 
a  list  of  the  works  from  which  I  have  obtained  extracts,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members  who  care  to  investigate  the  subject 
further. 

I  propose,  firstly,  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  common  laws  with 
regard  to  electricity  in  general ;  secondly,  to  point  out  its  physio¬ 
logical  action  on  healthy  animals  ;  thirdly,  to  give  you  the  cur¬ 
rent  views  respecting  atmospheric  electricity  and  its  phenomena ; 
fourthly,  to  expound  the  effects  of  its  discharge  on  inanimate 
things  ;  fifthly,  its  effects  on  animals ;  sixthly,  the  lesions  usually 
found  ;  seventhly,  to  point  out  that  death  may  be  produced  with¬ 
out  any  external  signs  whatever  ;  eighthly,  to  explain,  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  the  various  phenomena  ;  ninthly,  to  demonstrate 
that  death  occurs  from  shocks  to  the  system,  produced  in  other 
ways  than  by  the  electric  fluid  ;  and  fijially,  to  recapitulate  most 
of  the  important  conclusions  that  may  be  derived  from  this 

study. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  pass  on  at  once  to 
consider 

Et.ectricity. 

The  word  “  electricity  ”  is  derived  from  the  Greek  'tjXeKrpov, 
meaning  amhcr,  from  the  fact  that  amber,  when  lubbed  on  silk, 
attracts  light  bodies.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Dr.  Gilbert 
showed  that  many  other  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  sealing- 
wax,  and  glass,  possessed  similar  properties. 

“Electricity”  is  the  name  given  to  the  attractive  powers  pro¬ 
duced  by  rubbing  bodies  together. 

It  can  be  called  into  activity  by  mechanical  power— friction, 
chemical  action,  and  magnetic  influence.  In  fact,  we  can  detect 
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its  presence,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  in  almost  every  physical 
action  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  glass  is  used,  the  attractive  power  is  found  to  be  localized 
to  the  spot  rubbed  ;  but  if  a  metal  rod  be  attached  to  it,  we  find 
the  influence  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal  rod, 
and  is  not  localized,  as  is  the  case  with  the  glass.  This  fact  is 
expressed  by  saying  that  glass  is  an  insutator  or  7ion-conductor, 
whereas  the  metal  is  a  conductor.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  difference  between  conductors  and  non-conductors  is 
not  abrupt,  and  that  the  worst  conductors  do,  to  a  certain  extent, 
convey  electricity,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  even  become 
conductors  ;  and  even  the  very  best  conductors  present  some 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity :  positive  or  vitreous^  or  that 
excited  by  rubbing  glass  ;  and  negative  or  resinous^  or  that 
excited  by  rubbing  sealing-wax. 

It  is  found  that  bodies  charged  with  either  one  kind  or  the 
other  repel  each  other  ;  but  if  one  body  is  charged  with  negative, 
and  the  other  with  positive  electricity,  they  attract  one  another. 
Hence  the  law,  ^Tike  etectrieities  repet  one  another,  whereas  opposite 
electricities  attract  each  otherd 

Moreover,  wherever  one  form  of  electricity  is  produced,  there 
is  always  just  as  much  of  the  opposite  kind  also  produced  ; 
therefore  the  law  that  one  Jzind  of  electricity  never  appears  zvith- 
out  the  other!' 

The  nearer  two  electrified  bodies  are  to  one  another,  the 
stronger  is  their  attraction  or  repulsion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  have  said  that  electricities  of  like  kinds  repel  one  another; 
consequently  we  only  find  the  surfaces  of  bodies  manifest  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  this  would  escape  from  them  if  it  were  not  prevented 
by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which  when  dry  is  a  very  bad 
conductor.  But  in  the  moist  state  it  will  conduct  electricity ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  electricity  produced  by  stroking  the 
cat  s  fur  is  only  perceptible  to  us  in  dry  frosty  weather,  for  it  is 
conveyed  away,  and  escapes  our  perception  as  soon  as  it  is  gene¬ 
rated,  by  the  air  in  moist  weather. 

The  rate  at  which  the  electric  fluid  travels  is,  according  to  Sir 
C.  Wheatstone,  greater  than  that  of  light ;  for  he  found  that  it 
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travelled  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  per  second  along  an 
insulated  wire. 

The  combination  of  two  opposite  electricities  is  often  sudden 
especially  that  produced  by  friction — and  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  light  and  heat.  At  other  times  it  is  of  longer  duration, 
as  that  produced  by  chemical  action.  These  discharges  may 
take  place  across  any  kind  of  interjacent  matter,  gaseous,  liquid, 
or  solid.  When  the  interjacent  matter  is  solid  it  is  either 
shattered,  cracked,  or  pierced  by  the  disruptive  action,  and  per¬ 
manently  unfitted  for  the  repetition  of  a  discharge  through  its 
mass. 

The  duration  of  the  electric  spark  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  found 
to  be  about  the  24^^  of  a  second. 

Before  passing  on  to  atmospheric  electricity,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  for  a  few  moments 

The  Physiological  Effects  of  Electric  Discharges.  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  battery^  may  perhaps  be  compared, 
says  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  from  a 
field-piece,  while  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  likened  to  a  machine 
which  keeps  perpetually  discharging  enormous  quantities  of 
small  shot.  The  effect  of  one  is  sudden  and  awe-inspiring; 
the  other  is  continuous,  and  of  a  comparatively  quiet  nature. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  may  not  be  so  great  in  the  case  of 
the  Leyden  jar  as  in  the  battery,  but  its  effects  upon  animal  life 
are  much  greater.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  battery 
requires  a  longer  time  to  generate  the  same  amount  of  electricity  ; 
thus,  if  an  animal  were  subjected  to  a  strong  voltaic  current  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  would  be  destroyed. 

The  effect  of  an  electric  shock  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
discharge  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal.  It  may  be  felt  in 
the  hands  only,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  arms  or  chest,  and  if 
stronger  death  may  be  the  result.  It  requires  no  very  powerful 
charge  to  kill  mice,  birds,  rabbits,  and  other  small  animals,  and  in 
many  experiments  discharges  are  employed  that  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  any  animal,  as  the  following  extract  from 
the  Daily  Telegraph  shows  : — 

“  An  accident  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred  last  night 

*  For  a  description  of  this,  see  Balfour  Stewart’s  “  Elementary  Physics.” 
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at  the  Holte  Theatre,  Aston,  near  Birmingham.  The  stage  was 
lighted  by  two  electric  lights,  and  when  the  candles  are  not 
burning  two  brass  connections  used  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  current  are  hung  up  over  the  orchestra.  After  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  pantomime,  Mr.  Bruno,*the  euphonium  player,  was 
leaving  with  the  other  members  of  the  band,  when,  presumably 
out  of  curiosity,  he  caught  hold  of  the  two  brass  connections 
referred  to.  The  man  in  charge  called  out  to  him,  with  the  object 
of  warning  him  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring.  The  caution, 
however,  came  too  late.  Mr.  Bruno  received  the  full  shock  of 
the  electric  current,  generated  by  the  powerful  battery  which 
supplies  the  whole  of  the  lamps  in  the  building  and  grounds. 
The  shock  rendered  him  insensible.  A  medical  man  was  at  once 
sent  for,  and  restoratives  were  applied,  but  Mr.  Bruno  died  in 
about  forty  minutes  afterwards.” 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  B.  Ward  Richardson  and  Dr.  Sedgwick 
conducted  some  experiments^  with  a  battery  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  Bunsen’s  cells,  connected  with  a  large  induction-coil  weigh¬ 
ing  15  cwt.  ;  the  primary  coil  being  3,770  yards  long,  and  the 
secondary  wire  150  miles,  with  a  central  core  or  case  of  soft  iron 
wire,  5  ft.  long  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  125  lbs.  in  weight. 
They  found — 1st,  that  when  the  secondary  wire  was  simply 
charged  from  the  primary  wire  a  spark  of  29  inches  long  and  of 
some  thickness  was  obtained.  It  was  composed  of  two  parts — 
a  line  of  thin  blue  tense  flame,  surrounded  by  a  thick  burning 
flame.  2ndly.  When  the  break  or  vibrator  was  used  they 
obtained  a  spark  10  or  15  inches  long — blue,  intense,  forked,  and 
almost  continuous.  Srdly.  When  a  Leyden  battery  (of  40 
square  feet)  was  charged  from  this  coil  by  three  discharges  a 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  kind  of  artificial  lightning  was 
obtained.  With  reference  to  the  effects  of  these  various  sparks 
upon  animals,  Dr.  Richardson  found  that  the  first  kind  did  not 
injure  them  very  much :  it  only  singed  the  feathers  or  fur  of 
pigeons  and  rabbits.  A  frog  took  twenty-five,  a  pigeon  fifteen,  and 
a  rabbit  thirty  discharges,  without  being  killed  ;  and  it  was  even 
sent  right  through  the  body,  showing  its  comparative  harmless- 

*  For  an  account  of  these,  see  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  May  ii 
a  870. 
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ness.  The  second  was  more  powerful,  producing  more  or  less 
permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  ;  and  when  passed  through 
the  body  its  effects  were  still  more  powerful,  but  death  seldom 
occurred.  The  third  kind,  from  the  Leyden-jars,  was  more 
deadly :  one  or  two  discharges,  when  passed  through  the  body^ 
were  found  to  be  fatal. 

The  Farmer  ior  December  15,  1879,  says  “that  electricity,  in 
the  form  of  a  Rhumkorff  coil,  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  for  the  purpose  of  killing  birds. 
Instead  of  smearing  the  trees  with  bird-lime,  they  are  embraced 
by  a  copper  wire,  and  a  decoy  bird  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
mast  near  at  hand.  When  travellers  have  perched  in  sufficient 
numbers  upon  the  treacherous  supports,  the  sportsman  on  the 
watch  makes  contact  with,  the  poles  of  his  battery,  and  the  birds 
fall  to  the  ground  stunned,  and  are  collected  before  they  have 
time  to  recover.  If  the  battery  be  a  powerful  one,  they  are 
probably  killed  outright  by  the  shock.” 

Electricity,  whether  generated  in  animals  (as  in  the  electric 
eel),  by  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  or  in  the  atmosphere,  is  the 
same,  and  only  varies  in  each  case  in  degree.  Franklin  was  the 
first  to  prove  that  lightning  was  only  a  manifestation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  did  so  by  collecting  sufficient 
electricity  from  the  clouds  to  charge  a  Leyden  jar. 

Atmospheric  Electricity. — We  have  seen  that  electricity  is  in¬ 
variably  produced  in  bodies  whenever  the  particles  are  shaken, 
or  separated  by  friction,  percussion,  heat,  light,  or  chemical 
action.  Now  this  same  separation  of  the  electricities  appears  an 
essential  element  of  relation  between  the  earth  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  latter  manifesting  positive  force,  and  the  former 
negative. 

'The  Origin  of  Atmospheric  Electricity  is  a  question  which  is 
still  under  debate,  but  the  following  suggestions  have  been  made  : 
1st,  that  evaporation  plays  an  important  part ;  2nd,  that  the 
innumerable  chemical  actions  that  occur  may  be  its  source ; 
3rd,  friction  produced  by  winds  ;  and  4th,  that  heat  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  for  it  is  known  that  the  unequal  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat  in  a  heterogeneous  metal  suffices  to  separate  the 
electricities,  the  portions  which  are  most  heated  taking  the 
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negative,  and  those  which  are  least  heated  the  positive  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  ought  to  consider  the 
earth  and  atmosphere  under  this  relation.  The  higher  parts  of 
the  atmosphere,  because  of  their  rapidly  diminishing  heat,  ought 
to  become  more  and  more  positive,  while  the  earth  should  show 
an  increasing  negative  intensity  downwards  to  its  centre.  This 
explains  the  fact,  too,  of  the  greater  separation  and  display 
of  electric  forces  in  the  tropical  regions,  for  there  the  foregoing 
contrasts  are  the  greatest.  The  intensity  of  these  phenomena 
naturally  diminish  as  we  pass  towards  the  temperate  zones  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  polar  regions — where  the  aerial  gradation  of 
heat  is  comparatively  inconsiderable — serve  as  a  point  of  reunion 
to  the  polar  forces  disengaged  elsewhere  ;  and  it  may  also  be  on 
this  account  that  the  northern  regions  are  the  theatre  of  the 
brilliant  displays  known  as  the  aurora. 

Although  the  rule  is  that  the  earth  is  negatively,  and  the 
atmosphere  and  clouds  are  positively  electrified,  still  there  are 
exceptions.  For  instance,  Peltier  tells  us  that  he  found  by 
means  of  a  kite  that  the  atmosphere  was  positively  electrified 
through  the  first  zone  of  sixty  yards  ;  above  that  it  was  negative 
for  twenty-five  yards,  while  beyond  this  positive  indications 
reappeared. 

Origin  of  Positive  Electricity  in  Clouds. — Moist  air  (clouds)  is 
found  to  take  up  electricity  from  electrified  bodies.  Clouds 
would  therefore  attract  and  store  up  all  electricity  from  bodies 
with  which  they  come  into  contact.  If  a  cloud  is  formed  in  a 
tranquil  atmosphere,  in  its  natural  or  positive  electric  state  each 
of  the  vesicular  (vapour)  globules  would  be  in  the  same  electric 
condition.  If  the  electricity  is  feeble,  and  the  particles  of  the 
vapour  considerably  apart,  nothing  remarkable  will  follow.  If, 
however,  the  particles  become  closer  to  each  other,  i.e.,  the 
cloud  becomes  denser,  then  all  the  electricity  of  its  interior  will, 
according  to  the  laws  of  electric  distribution,  collect  itself  on  the 
surface  of  the  cloud,  where  it  will  be  retained  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  air.  A  storm  cloud  thus  formed  ought  mani¬ 
festly  to  contain  as  much  electricity  as  the  whole  mass  of  air 
that  furnished  its  vesicles  ;  so  that,  however  feeble  the  general 
atmospheric  tension  at  the  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  elec- 
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tricity  at  the  surface  of  a  cloud  (from  its  size)  may  acquire 
an  enormous  tension,  and  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
stupendous  action  of  a  thunderstorm.  When  these  storm  clouds 
are  driven  onwards  by  the  wind  they  lose  their  charge  during 
their  passage,  and  become  inert. 

Origin  of  Negative  Electricity . — As  Peltier  and  others  have 
shown,  clouds  may  be  negatively  electrified,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  easy  task  to  account  for  this.  The  most  probable 
cause  that  I  can  find  is  that  clouds  rising  directly  from  the 
ground  transport  the  negative  electricity  with  them.  It  is  not 
improbable  also  that  clouds  become  negatively  charged  by 
influence  or  induction.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
a  dense  cloud  of  powerful  positive  tension  may  not  act  upon 
another  cloud,  either  feebly  electrified  or  not  electrified  at  all, 
and  in  communication  with  the  earth.  The  positive  electricity 
of  the  latter  would  be  driven  into  the ‘earth  (according  to  the  law 
that  like  electricities  repel  one  another),  and  a  negative  charge 
would  be  developed  in  that  portion  of  it  nearest  the  positively 
electrified  cloud.  Should  communication  with  the  earth  be  now 
cut  off,  the  cloud  would  be  in  a  negative  state. 

Berard,  describing  the  appearance  of  some  violent  tempests 
near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  says  that  almost  always 
before  lightning  was  seen  or  thunder  heard  an  irregular  column 
was  observed  to  rise  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  the  centre 
of  the  cloud ;  and  when  the  cloud  was  examined  with  a  tele¬ 
scope  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  movement  in  its  interior, 
like  smoke  rolling  on  itself,  and  suggesting  to  the  imagination 
the  struggles  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  its  interior,  endeavouring  to 
escape. 

Storm  clouds  are  found  at  all  elevations.  Humboldt  records 
cases  where  effects  of  lightning  were  seen  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  and  Arago  informs  us  that  clouds  of  high  tension 
have  been  discovered  26,650  feet  above  the  lowlands  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  But  they  are  usually  low — from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea’s  level. 

Cause  of  Stojnns. — Storms  seem  to  be  due  to  either  one  of  the 
two  following  causes  ; — ist.  An  ascending  current  of  vapour, 
which,  whilst  passing  into  a  colder  region,  undergoes  rapid  con- 
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densation.  2nd.  Two  currents  of  air,  from  different  quarters 
and  in  opposite  electric  states,  meeting  each  other. 

The  first  is  probably  their  cause  in  summer,  the  latter  in 
winter.  Although  the  rapid  condensation  of  vapour  is  not 
always  productive  of  thunder-storms,  yet  such  condensation  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  electricity.  In  our 
climate  storms  generally  occur  in  hot  weather,  and  they  are  more 
frequent  in  hot  than  in  cold  countries.  It  also  appears  that  an 
oceanic  atmosphere  is  less  favourable  than  a  continental  one  to 
the  generation  of  such  storms. 

Lightning, — We  all  know  that  a  spark  can  be  passed  between 
the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  that  it  is  used  for  various  practical 
purposes,  such  as  to  explode  mines,  to  ignite  gas,  and  it  is  now 
being  tolerably  successfully  utilized  as  the  “  electric  light  ’  to 
supersede  gas. 

Just  as  the  spark  produced  between  the  poles  of  a  battery  is 
due  to  the  intermediate  air  being  heated  to  incandescence,  so  is 
lightning  the  spark  or  illuminated  air  of  an  electric  discharge, 
either  from  cloud  to  cloud,  or  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth. 
If  lightning  were  analyzed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  it 
would  reveal  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  through 
which  the  discharge  had  passed. 

Kinds  of  Lightning. — We  can  distinguish  three  kinds  of 

lightning : — 

1.  Sheet  Lightning,  or  that  which,  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  sky,  is  due  to  a  discharge  inside  the  clouds,  the  light 
suffering  reflection  and  diffusion.  This  kind  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  very  great  tension. 

2.  Forked,  or  Zigzag  Lightning  is  that  due  to  a  discharge 
either  between  two  clouds  or  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth. 

•  It  is  made  up  of  straight  lines  and  sudden  bends. 

3.  Balt  Lightning,  or  Fire-balls,  are  said  to  fall  slowly,  t.e.,  in 
about  ten  seconds,  and  then  roll  or  rebound  and  explode 
violently  ;  but  no  very  exact  observations  seem  to  have  been 
made  regarding  this  form. 

There  is  also  another  kind,  called  Sicm7ner,  or  Heat  Lightning. 
It  is  unaccompanied  by  thunder,  and  seems  to  be  the  reflection, 
from  aqueous  vapour  and  clouds,  of  a  discharge  occurring  beyond 
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the  horizon ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  discharge  at  such  a  great 
elevation  that  the  thunder  cannot  be  heard. 

Duration. — Arago  has  shown  that  lightning  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  does  not  last  for  the  i,ooo,oooth  part  of  a  second. 

Colour. — The  colour  of  lightning  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  usually  of  a  dazzling  white,  but  when  the  air 
is  rarefied  it  has  a  violet  tint. 

Course  taken  by  Lightning. — The  law  concerning  the  course 
which  lightning  takes,  is  that  it  follows  the  direction  in  which 
least  resistance  is  offered  to  its  passage.  It  will,  however,  leave 
a  long  and  tortuous,  though  good  conductor,  for  one  which, 
though  less  perfect  in  itself,  presents  a  more  direct,  and  therefore 
more  rapid  route. 

If  lightning  meets  with  bodies  that  are  bad  conductors,  it 
pierces,  breaks,  or  scatters  them,  and  destroys  animal  life. 

Fulgurite. — When  lightning  passes  into  the  earth,  its  contact 
with  siliceous  substances  often  produces  fulgurite. 

Return  Shock. — I  must  confess  I  do  not  myself  thoroughly 
understand  what  is  really  meant  by  the  so-called  ‘‘return  shock.” 
I  can  only  state  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject,  and 
ask  you  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  One  writer  says, 
“  Objects  may  have  been  charged  with  electricity  by  induction  of 
the  clouds.  This  electricity  is  suddenly  set  free  by  a  distant 
discharge,  so  that  it  passes  through  the  objects  to  the  ground. 
Men  and  animals  have  been  killed  in  this  way.”  Another  says 
he  witnessed  the  lightning  move  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds. 

Thunder. — Thunder  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  discharge  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden 
expansion,  by  heat,  of  the  air,  producing  a  multitude  of  sonorous 
waves.  The  discharge  not  only  generates  a  great  quantity 
of  heat,  but  also  reduces  the  aqueous  vapour  which  it  heats  to  its 
gaseous  elements.  This  ultimate  decomposition  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  instantaneously  without  being  accompanied  by  an  explo¬ 
sion.  The  noise  of  thunder  is  often  prolonged  by  terrestrial 
echoes,  and  it  is  in  the  deep  ravines  of  mountains  that  we  should 
hear  the  rolling  peal  as  it  reverberates  from  side  to  side  of  their 
rocky  walls. 

Distance  of  a  Storm. — Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  i,ioo  ft.  per 
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second,  whilst  the  passage  of  light  is  almost  instantaneous.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  always  see  the  flash  of  light  before  we  hear  the  report ; 
and  it  is  said  if  we  divide  the  number  of  seconds  elapsing  between 
the  flash  seen  and  the  report  heard  by  five,  it  gives  us  the  distance 
to  the  place  of  discharge  approximately  in  miles. 

Heat  Produced.— The  calorific  power  of  lightning  no  one  will, 
1  think,  venture  to  question,  for  we  can  demonstrate  it  with  the 
battery.  Metals  can  be  made  red  hot,  and  even  volatilized. 
Metallic  substances  found  on  persons  and  objects  struck  by 
lightning  have  presented  traces  of  fusion.  Glass  goblets  have 
been  known  to  show  signs  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  intense  heat,  which  had  melted  without  cracking  them.  They 
were  made,  says  one  writer,  of  glass  rich  in  oxide  of  lead,  and 
were  consequently  rather  better  conductors  than  ordinary  glass. 

(To  he  contmiiedh 


THE  USES  OF  THE  PAPAYA-TREE  IN  VETERINARY 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

BY  J.  II.  COX,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  properties  of  the  juice  or  sap  of  the  above  tree  have  for 
some  time  been  known  to  possess  specific  properties ;  but  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  and  research  go,  it  has  never  assumed  a 
prominent  position  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Therefore  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  action.  Any  little 
hesitancy  as  to  its  adoption  that  presented  itself  to  me,  was 
speedily  overcome  by  the  perusal  of  a  paragraph  in  an  Indian 
daily  paper  as  follows  “  I  have  again  met  with  something  new 
about  the  papaya-tree.  A  short  time  ago  I  reported  that  in  the 
West  Indies  meat  is  wrapped  in  papaya-leaves  to  make  it  tender. 
Now  I  see  that  a  Frenchman,  on  examining  the  white  milky 
fluid  present  in  the  stem,  fruit,  and  leaves  of  the  papaya,  has 
found  that  this  sap  works  like  pepstne.  Albuminous  sub¬ 
stances  are  consumed  by  it.  It  also  attacks  living  tissues,  so 
that  the  experimenter  has  tried  it  on  living  animals.  He  has 
thereupon  injected  it  into  hardened  swellings,  which  caused 
great  pain,  accompanied  by  fever,  but  very  soon  made  the  hard 
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swelling  soft,  after  which  they  were  cut  into,  and  cure  followed. 
Into  a  mixture  of  four  parts  water  and  one  part  papaya  sap  he 
also  put  a  frog,  of  which,  after  two  days,  nothing  but  the  skeleton 
remained.  All  the  flesh  had  been  digested  in  the  bottle,  just  as 
it  would  have  been  in  a  stomach.  After  this  it  is  surprising  that 
now  that  people  know  of  so  many  plants  which  feed  on  flesh 
(that  of  insects,  etc.),  the  papaya,  which  possesses  such  a  flesh¬ 
consuming  sap,  has  no  means  of  catching  those  insects  it  might 
so  well  feed  upon.” 

After  reading  the  above,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  juice 
of  this  fruit,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  tree,  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  veterinary  surgery.  My  numerous  duties 
prevented  me  from  carrying  out  experiments  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  I  should  have  wished,  but  if  the  subjoined  prove  sufflciently 
attractive  to  set  the  ball  rolling,  my  efforts  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

In  order  to  ascertain  for  myself  the  solvent  powers  of  this 
juice,  I  had  recourse  to  the  following  method  :  Equal  parts  of 
juice  and  water  were  mixed  together,  measuring,  all  told,  one  and 
a  half  ounces.  This  was  placed  in  a  wide-necked  bottle,  to  which 
was  added  one  ounce  of  cooked  beef  cut  up  into  small  fragments.  ^ 
The  surrounding  temperature  averaged  about  75^  Fahr.  In 
an  hour  signs  of  fermentation  were  evident,  as  shown  by  the 
emission  of  gas  and  disturbance  generally  of  the  mixture.  At 
the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  nearly  the  whole  of  the  meat 
had  disappeared,  rendering  the  mixture  a  light-brown  colour. 
The  experiment  was  exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
revealed  the  power  this  juice  has  on  animal  tissue.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  as  evidenced  by  its  smell  and  action  on  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  lead.  Each  fragment  of  meat  was  surrounded 
in  a  few  minutes  by  a  liquid  lighter  in  colour  and  of  a  lesser 
specific  gravity.  On  agitation  this  appearance  speedily  disap¬ 
peared,  giving  place  to  that  similar  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  bottle.  A  few  minutes’  rest  only  sufficed  to  bring  back  a 
return  of  what  may  be  designated  the  digestive  process. 

This  experiment  convinced  me  at  once  of  its  utility,  which 
was  subsequently  borne  out  by  repeated  trials  in  surgery.  The 
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first  case  I  determined  to  try  it  upon  was  one  of  fibrous  tumour 
in  a  horse.  The  morbid  growth  was  situated  in  the  lower  and 
posterior  third  of  the  cervical  region,  and  although  more  or  less 
what  is  designated  floating,  it  had  a  muscular  attachment  It 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight.  I  adopted  the 
ordinary  method  of  passing  a  sharp  seton  needle  through  the 
body  of  the  tumour,  confining  my  operations  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  base.  The  tape  was  saturated  with  undiluted  papaya 
juice,  opportunity  being  taken  to  inject  as  much  as  possible  into 
the  opening  made  by  the  needle.  The  same  dressing  was  con¬ 
tinued  daily  for  a  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
tumefaction  caused  by  the  operation  had  subsided  j  the  tumour 
was  more  pendulous,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  entirely 
detached,  so  fai  as  its  connection  with  the  muscles  was  con¬ 
cerned.  After  a  few  more  days  the  growth  was  removed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  What  the  results  of  a  continued  application  of 
the  juice  would  have  been  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  judging  from 
appearances  presented,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  slough¬ 
ing  would  have  taken  place. 

The  second  case  on  which  the  papaya  was  tried  was  one  of 
capped  elbow,  and  for  this  class  of  disease  it  is  a  remedy  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  Capped  elbows  are  so  well  known  in  India  that  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  would  appear  futile.  If  in  their  initiatory  stages  they 
do  not  yield  to  antiphlogistic  measures,  pus  or  serum  inevitably 
follows ;  ergo^  it  is  in  the  latter  stages  where  papaya  exercises  its 
telling  influences.  In  an  old  case  of  capped  elbow, — I  mean  by 
this,  where  the  patient  has  been  several  times  admitted,  and  an 
indurated  sac  has  become  fully  developed, — there  is  perhaps  no 
better  line  of  treatment  than  that  of  incision.  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied,  however,  whether  the  use  of  this  juice  would  not  in  a 
great  measure  dispense  with  the  knife.  If  a  bold  incision  was 
made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  base,  combined  with  a  strong 
counter-irritant  externally  and  a  daily  dressing  of  the  juice,  I 
think  that  the  tumour  would  either  disappear,  or  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  ensure  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  ’There  is 
no  doubt  about  its  influence  in  the  latter  stages  of  capped  elbow 
admitted  for  the  first  time.  The  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine 
combined  with  counter-irritation  externally,  as  a  rule,  brings 
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about  the  desired  result  ;  but  papaya  has  a  more  potent  effect  in 
this  respect. 

The  third  case  for  experiment  was  one  of  fistula  of  the  poll ; 
and  although  the  case  was  not  under  my  immediate  care,  I  was 
allowed  to  try  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  Various 
remedies,  I  was  led  to  understand,  had  been  tried,  but  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  fistula  was  situated  on  the  right  side, 
pursuing  a  rather  tortuous  course  to  the  wing  of  the  atlas.  After 
ridding  the  wound  of  the  collection  of  pus,  I  applied  the  juice 
freely  with  a  syringe,  and  then  inserted  a  pledget  of  tow  saturated 
with  carbolic  acid,  one  part  to  papaya  juice  ten  parts.  The  same 
dressing  was  continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  very  marked 
improvement  took  place  daily.  The  juice  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  or  appeared  to  do  so — at  any 
rate,  the  wound  assumed  a  healthy  action.  After  this  date  I  was 
compelled  to  change  my  locus  habitat,  so  lost  sight  of  the  case  ; 
but  I  hear  that  rapid  and  complete  recovery  took  place. 

Had  time  not  been  an  object  to  me,  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
given  papaya  an  extended  trial,  both  internally  and  externally  ; 
but  I  think  that  I  have  adduced  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  worth 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  your  readers,  especially  those 
serving  in  India.  We  often  meet  with  wounds  of  a  very  sluggish 
nature,  and  which  occasionally  refuse  to  yield  to  treatment, 
especially  those  of  a  cancerous  or  scrofuletic  diathesis ;  it  ought 
also  be  tried  with  advantage  in  bursatti. 

The  juice  emitted  by  this  tree  is  white  in  colour  and  of  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  it,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  fruit,  which  is  elongated,  and  varies  in  size  from 
J  to  2  lbs.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  eaten  by  natives.  Future 
experiment  might  dictate  its  use  in  medicine  ;  for,  judging  from 
its  action  externally,  it  should  afford  material  aid  to  impaired 
digestion,  and  in  the  hands  of  scientists  add  another  link  to  the 
long  list  of  valuable  remedies. 
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CALCAREOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  THE 
LIGAMENTUM  NUCH.E. 

BY  “  ARGUS.” 

A  MALE  mule  (aged)  was  admitted  to  my  infirmary  about  three 
months  ago,  for  appearing  demented,  with  lassitude,  inappetence» 
unsteady  in  progression,  and  having  a  stiff  neck.  A  stimulant 
was  given,  the  animal  comfortably  bedded  down,  some  hay,  corn, 
and  water  placed  in  the  loose  box,  and  I  left  with  instructions 
that  quietude  was  to  be  maintained.  The  following  morning 
Veterinary-Surgeon  Hinge,  R.E.,  accompanied  me  on  my  visit 
to  the  case,  and  we  noticed  that  the  peculiar  expression  in  the 
eyes  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  animal,  in  trying  to  procure 
some  hay  from  the  floor,  had  to  extend  one  of  its  fore  limbs  and 
lower  its  head,  neck,  and  anterior  parts  of  body,  to  enable  it  to 
reach  the  fodder.  I  concluded  that  this  abnormal  condition  was 
due  to  anchylosis  of  one  or  more  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  ;  but 
my  friend,  however,  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  noticed  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  neck  was  greatest  between  the  crest  and  withers, 
and  on  manipulation,  which  did  not  produce  pain,  he  found  that 
the  superior  border  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  from  the  withers 
to  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  anteriorly,  had  become  converted 
into  a  very  hard,  inelastic  mass,  and  he  surmised  that  the  yellow 
elastic  tissue  of  the  ligament  had  given  place  to  true  ossific 
matter. 

Local  treatment,  such  as  fomentation,  Ung.  Hyd.  Bin.,  etc.,  has 
been  adopted,  but  without  any  marked  improvement  having 
occurred. 

Its  etiology  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  due  to  a  severe  wound 
(an  old  cicatrix  was  noticeable,  but  has  since  been  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  vesicant),  probably  a  puncture  produced  by 
some  foreign  agent,  which  possibly  exists  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  structure  of  the  ligament,  and  which  has  become  the  exciting 
cause  and  focus  of  the  apparently  enormous  deposit  of  calcareous 
material. 

I  may  add  that  not  only  the  head  cannot  be  depressed  in  the 
usual  way,  but  also  that  the  neck  will  not  flex  at  all  to  the  off 
side,  and  but  slightly  so  to  the  near  side. 

VOL.  XII. 
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RABIES  IN  THE  HORSE. 


BY  J.  C.  BERNE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  1ST  CLASS,  ARMY  VETERINARY 

DEPARTMENT. 

A  CASE  of  this  dreadful  disease  occurred  last  September,  in  a 
horse  of  K  Battery,  2nd  Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  stationed  at 
Kilkenny.  There  was  nothing  in  the  symptoms,  as  given  in  books, 
to  make  this  case  a  remarkable  one,  nor,  I  regret,  anything  to  add 
to  our  pathological  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Yet,  as  the  disease 
is,  happily,  rare  amongst  our  equine  patients,  and  as  a  wish  was 
expressed  some  time  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  that  par¬ 
ticulars  of  cases  of  this  kind  might  be  sent,  I  give  a  description 
of  what  I  witnessed  in  the  one  under  notice,  as  well  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  gleaned  of  its  history. 

The  patient  was  a  good-tempered,  high-spirited  horse,  aged 
thirteen  years.  The  earliest  symptom  manifested  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  September,  when  he  was  reported  “  shaking 
and  trembling.”  On  this  day  there  happened  to  be  battery  drill^ 
and  the  horse  was  taken  out  by  the  serjeant-major  who  usuall}^ 
rode  him.  On  being  mounted  he  was  disinclined  to  move,  but 
having  started,  his  natural  free  action  seemed  to  return.  Before 
reaching  the  parade  ground,  and  during  the  commencement  of 
the  drill,  he  acquitted  himself  in  his  usual  form  ;  so  that  the 
impression  created  at  starting,  of  something  being  amiss  with  him, 
was  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  battery  exercise  had  begun  he  seemed  “  to 
give  ”  under  his  rider.  He  was  then  pulled  up.  Whilst  at  rest 
he  began  to  bite  the  serjeant-major  s  left  foot.  This  was  not  the 
sort  of  playfulness  that  horses  at  times  are  addicted  to — it  was 
more  of  a  vicious  snappishness,  and  consequently  attracted 
attention.  During  the  return  of  the  battery  to  barracks,  he  moved 
quite  as  lazily  as  at  starting,  nor  did  he  respond  to  the  pressure  of 
the  rider’s  legs. 

He  ate  his  mid-day  feed,  but  whilst  being  groomed  he  was 
very  irascible — attempting  to  bite,  and  striking  out  with  his  hind 
legs.  In  this  way  he  conducted  himself  till  the  following  morn- 
i  ng,  the  3rd  September,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  horse 
infirmary,  which  is  quite  close  to  the  stables,  and  placed  in  a 
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loose  box,  where  perfect  quietness  was  ensured  him.  He  did  not 
quite  finish  his  morning’s  feed,  but  in  other  respects  he  appeared 
so  well,  that  later  in  the  day  he  was  taken  back  to  his  own  stall. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  here  amongst  his  old  stable  companions, 
when  his  lately-acquired  vicious  tendencies  reappeared,  and  with 
increased  virulence.  It  looked  as  if  their  presence  supplied  the 
stimulus  to  call  forth  the  grave  symptoms  associated  with  this 
terrible  complaint.  With  careful  management  and  much  trouble 
he  was  re-installed  in  the  horse  infirmary.  It  was  at  this  time 
he  came  under  my  notice. 

When  left  to  himself,  he  picked  up  bits  of  hay  or  litter.  For 
the  latter  he  seemed  to  have  a  preference.  He  commenced  to 
chew  it,  when  suddenly,  and  without  apparent  cause,  he  would 
cease  to  masticate,  ears  moving  and  eyes  watchful,  as  if  his 
attention  were  suddenly  arrested  and  concentrated  on  something 
known  to  himself  alone.  When  his  head  was  towards  the  manger, 
seemingly  oblivious  of  everything  passing  behind  him,  no  move¬ 
ment  of  the  observer  escaped  him.  If  a  hand  was  raised,  the  poor 
suffering  beast  lashed  out  two  or  three  times  in  quick  succession. 

The  condition  I  am  referring  to  is  well  described  in  Fleming’s 
“  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,”  where  it  is  said  the  patient  is  “  much 
more  susceptible  to  external  influences,  and  very  irascible.”  But 
the  most  remarkable  symptom  to  be  noted  was  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  rubbing  of  the  nea  nostril.  This  migh  t  be  interrupted  for 
a  few  seconds,  only  to  recommence  with  additional  zest.  At 
times  he  got  into  the  position  a  horse  assumes  in  micturating ; 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  flatus.  There  was  no  aversion  to 
water — he  drank  some  that  was  placed  within  his  reach  ;  nor  did 
he  show  an  antipathy  to  a  dog  which  I  had  put  down  near  him. 
There  were  tremors,  chiefly  noticed  in  the  muscles  of  the  hind 
quarters,  and  those  of  the  fore  extremities  were  also  similarly 
affected,  when  either  of  the  limbs  was  in  repose — semi-flexed. 

As  the  patient’s  condition  was  becoming  worse — indeed,  quite 
painful  to  watch — I  had  him  destroyed  at  4  p.m. 

I  ascertained  he  had  been  bitten  on  the  4th  July  at  the 
Curragh  Camp,  where  the  battery  was  stationed  for  the  summer 
drill.  The  dog  that  inflicted  the  injury  had  run  “  amuck 
through  the  lines,  and  was  eventually  destroyed  by  a  soldier  of 
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the  Army  Service  Corps.  The  seat  of  the  bite — the  inferior  part 
of  the  near  nostril — was  marked  by  a  cicatrix  about  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

The  period  of  incubation  was  sixty  days,  and  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  the  patient  showed  no  dislike  to  dogs,  or 
aversion  to  water,  and  that  he  was  almost  constantly  rubbing  the 
bitten  part. 


NOTES  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

BY  G.  A.  A.  OLIVER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

KIRKEE. 

1.  Climate. — The  climate  is  excessively  dry,  and,  zoologically 
speaking,  I  should  say  healthy.  In  consequence  of  this  excessive 
dryness,  the  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  are  sudden 
and  extreme — in  the  sun,  hot  ;  and  immediately  the  sun  goes 
down,  cold  (except,  of  course,  in  the  summer  months).  This  is 
trying,  and  tells  quickly  upon  the  condition  and  thrifty  appear¬ 
ance  of  animals,  unless  clothing  is  abundant.  The  natives  clothe 
their  animals  very  warmly  with  quilts  and  felts,  and  so  manage 
to  bring  them  out  at  all  seasons  with  fine  coats— that  is,  animals 
of  value  or  for  sale. 

2.  Physical  Aspects. — The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
barren  and  stony.  The  roads  lie  along  the  river-beds,  or  cut 
across  the  equally  rough  shoulders  of  the  hills.  The  character 
of  the  country,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  native  method  of 
shoeing,  viz.,  a  plate  with  a  hole  in  it.  Horses  that  are  foot¬ 
sore  are  able  to  travel  in  comfort  with  this  shoe ;  but  the  extra 
care  and  attention  required  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and  clean  are 
not  bestowed,  and  the  frogs  suffer. 

3.  Grain. — Barley,  the  grain  food  of  the  country,  is  excellent 
feeding  and  very  abundant,  but  of  a  small  variety.  To  make 
it  easily  digestible,  it  requires  either  crushing  or  soaking ;  this  is 
its  drawback  when  campaigning,  as  the  necessary  appliances  are 
not  always  available.  The  ordinary  hand-mill  used  for  grinding 
wheat  is  not  heavy  enough  to  crush  barley,  which  is  generally 
done  by  water-mills.  Mere  wetting  is  not  sufficient  to  soften  the 
husk,  and  unless  crushed  or  softened,  a  third  or  more  of  the  grain 
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passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  untouched.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  bullocks.  I  have  seen  them  almost  starving 
on  full  rations  of  barley — without  other  food — and  proved  it  on 
one  occasion  by  having  the  grain  washed  out  of  the  evacuations 
and  weighed. 

4.  Green  Food. — Lucerne  is  obtainable  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  where  irrigation  exists,  and  they  cut  and  feed  upon  cereals 
almost  up  to  harvesting.  This  green  crop  is  very  fattening  food. 
At  times,  each  Government  horse  got  as  much  as  50  lbs.  a  day, 
cut  one  day  and  given  the  next.  After  24  hours’  drying,  it  loses 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight.  Very  young  lucerne  must  be 
well  spread  out,  otherwise  it  ferments. 

5.  Stored  Fodder. — -The  stored  fodders  of  the  country  are  dried 
lucerne,  only  to  be  had  in  very  limited  quantities.  Bhoosa 
(which  is  the  broken  straw  after  bullocks  have  trodden  out  the 
grain)  is  poor  feeding  for  horses  ;  bullocks  do  better  on  it.  And 
“kirby,”  the  stalks  of  the  various  kinds  of  millet,  is  a  coarse  but 
very  good  food  for  both  horses  and  cattle.  To  prevent  waste,  it 
requires  to  be  cut  with  a  chopper  into  4-inch  lengths.  When 
old,  it  is  liable  to  be  infested  with  insects  that  eat  the  heart  out 
of  it. 

6.  Water. — It  is  a  thirsty  land,  that  spares  no  water  for  the 
sea.  The  streams  and  springs  are  drained  for  irrigation,  and  the 
soil  is  so  impregnated  with  salts  that  the  water  is  universally 
hard,  even  to  brackishness  in  some  places.  Leeches  abound  in 
it.  When  these  worms  establish  themselves  in  the  mouth,  blood 
oozes  from  the  angles  when  the  bit  is  in  ;  when  the  bit  is  not  in 
the  mouth,  the  blood  is  swallowed. 

7.  Diseases  :  Indigestion. — The  variable,  precarious,  and 
unsuitable  supply  of  food  and  water — consequences  alrnost 
inseparable  from  a  campaign — must  necessarily  entail  con¬ 
siderable  strain  upon  the  digestive  system  of  animals.  Among 
the  preventable  causes  of  indigestion,  the  neglect  to  secure  a 
proper  interval  between  feeding  and  watering,  is  a  most  fruitful 
source  of  Colic.  When  circumstances  shorten  the  day,  and 
necessitate  watering  and  feeding  late  in  the  morning  and  early 
in  the  afternoon,  it  is  best  to  omit  the  mid-day  water,  and 
especially  so  when  the  food  is  difficult  of  digestion  and  the  water 
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hard.  Wheat  is  popularly  considered  a  grain  provocative  of 
indigestion,  but  did  not  prove  itself  this,  possibly  because 
precautions  were  taken  to  reduce  the  feeds,  or  mix  with  barley 
or  bhoosa  for  the  first  day  or  two.  Ground  grain,  when  given 
dry  and  without  admixture  of  chaff,  is  liable  to  cause  obstinate 
impaction  of  the  oesophagus.  Large  quantities  of  green  food 
produce  aphthous  eruptions  on  the  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
and  surfeit.  Young  “  Walers  ”  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from 
the  latter.  To  subdue  the  outward  irritation  and  prevent  the 
animal  rubbing  and  biting  himself,  a  solution  of  salt-and-water 
is  a  handy  and  simple  remedy. 

8.  Fevers. — Walers  suffer  much  from  Fever,  caused  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Shade  was,  if  possible,  procured  for  them. 
When  picketed  beneath  willow-trees,  they  eat  the  leaves,  and 
apparently  with  benefit.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather 
(and  especially  in  damp  situations),  numbers  of  horses  were 
attacked  with  a  serious  swelling  of  the  throat,  resembling 
mumps.  Its  advent  was  sudden,  and  generally  during  the 
night.  In  some  cases  the  swelling  extends  upwards  over  the 
face,  thus  giving  the  animal  a  most  grotesque  appearance ;  in 
others  it  gravitates  towards  the  extremities.  The  swelling  is 
soft  and  non-inflammatory,  affecting  neither  the  breathing 
nor  mastication.  Only  severe  cases  were  accompanied  with 
feverishness. 

Catarrhal  Fever  is  frequent  and  troublesome  in  the  cold 
weather.  A  good  remedy  when  the  discharge  has  a  tendency 
to  become  chronic,  is  to  cause  the  vapour  of  carbolic  acid  to  be 
inhaled. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  appears  to  be  always  present  among 
the  cattle  of  the  country.  Government  bullocks,  if  allowed  to 
graze,  are  sure  to  contract  it ;  it  is,  however,  of  a  mild  type,  the 
animals  being  seldom  off  their  feed  for  more  than  three  days. 
A  chief  means  of  perpetuating  the  disease  among  Government 
animals,  is  the  use  of  feeding-cloths  ;  when  an  outbreak  occurs, 
it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  their  use.  Boil  them  in  lime-water, 
and  re-issue  only  when  the  disease  has  entirely  disappeared. 

9.  Tra^isport. — For  the  working  of  the  transport  and  the 
difficulties  attending  it  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  see  the 
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Memorandum  by  the  Controller-General  of  Transport  in  India. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  roadless  country,  guns 
ought  to  be  the  heaviest  draught  ;  all  else  can  be  divided  into 
lighter  loads.  The  present  artillery  forge  is  a  ridiculous  weight, 
nearly  two  tons,  and  requires  eight  and  ten  horses  to  get  it  over 
a  difficulty.  The  cavalry  field-forge  (small  rivet  forge)  weighs 
about  2  cwt.,  and  is  carried  on  the  back  of  one  mule  ;  it  does  for  • 
shoeing  purposes.  The  objection  I  have  heard  urged  against  it, 
is  that  the  hearth  is  too  small.  I  think  the  hearth  might  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  prolonged  to  reach  the 
ground,  where  a  fireplace  can  be  made  of  clay  of  any  size  to 
suit  the  work  in  hand.  This  is  the  arrangement  the  natives 
prefer,  and  always  adopt  when  allowed  ;  it  is  lighter,  less 
expensive,  and  more  convenient  for  India. 

The  present  system  with  pack  transport,  of  throwing  together 
men  and  animals  vdio  are  both  ignorant  and  afraid  of  each 
other  and  their  work,  can  but  be  productive  of  serious  delay  and 
i^rief  at  starting.  On  the  other  hand,  a  transport  corps  that 
would  bear  some  inverse  ratio  to  the  roads  and  railways  beyond 
the  frontier,  must  be  an  expensive  establishment. 


DISEASE  AMONG  AMERICAN  PIGS. 

The  course  of  events  has  at  length  compelled  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  take  cognisance,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  the  danger  which 
we  long  ago  and  repeatedly  pointed  out  was  incurred  by  allowing  the 
flesh  and  other  products  of  American  pigs  to  be  sold  for  food,  without 
any  precautions  as  to  its  innocuousness.  As  usual,  we  are  the  last 
nation  in  Europe  to  recognise  that  the  public^  health  may  suffer  from  the 
consumption  of  imported  food  tainted  with  disease  or  disease-producing 
elements ;  for  while  nearly  every  other  country  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  American  pork,  on  account  of  the  trichiuce  with  which 
it  is  largely  infested,  or  of  the  likelihood  that  the  pigs  themselves  were 
the  victims  of  disease,  we  are  content  to  give  a  mild  caution  to  the 
sanitary  officers  to  keep  an  eye  upon  such  food,  to  cook  pork  well,  and 
then  trust  in  Providence.  We  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  painfully  slow 
in  adopting  any  measures  which  will  protect  the  public  from  danger,  and 
the  only  plea  on  which  the  authorities  can  be  allovved  to  escape  fiom 
the  blame  that  certainly  attaches  to  their  conduct,  is  that  of  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  matters.  We  know  not  to  what  extent  Tiichinosis 
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may  prevail  among  people  in  this  country,  as  the  disease  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  others  which  it  resembles  in  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  muscles  of  human  beings  undergoing  dissection  are  found  crowded 
with  these  worms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  parasites  largely  infest  American 
pigs,  and  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  the  carcases  and  products  of  these 
creatures  are  imported  into  the  three  kingdoms  in  immense  quantities. 
But  Trichinosis  is  not  the  only  affection  from  which  the  Transatlantic 
pigs  suffer.  The  most  destructive  disorder  to  which  the  porcine 
species  is  liable — the  so-called  Hog-cholera  or  Swine-plague — every  year 
sweeps  off  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  United  States,  no  fewer  than 
1,394,422  hogs  and  pigs  perishing  in  the  year  ending  May,  1879,  in 
Illinois  alone.  What  becomes  of  the  carcases  of  these  plague-stricken 
creatures?  Are  they  destroyed,  or  are  they  exported  as  food?  We  have 
no  positive  evidence  either  way ;  but  if  we  were  to  believe  the  stories  we 
have  been  told,  they  certainly  are  utilised  for  the  most  part  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  carcases  being  converted  into  food  in  one  form  or 
another.  A  gentleman  whom  we  met  not  long  ago,  and  who  had  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Swine-plague  haunted  States,  assured  us 
that  he  was  so  disgusted  with  what  he  witnessed  there,  that  he  dare  not 
trust  himself  to  eat  pork,  or  anything  containing  lard  or  oil,  unless  he 
could  assure  himself  they  were  not  derived  from  America. 

The  disease  among  American  swine  amounts  to  a  real  scourge,  and  the 
exportation  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  food-stuffs  from  that  country  is  immense. 
It  is  only  natural  that  those  who  suffer  from  this  disorder  among  their 
swine,  should  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  their  misfortune  by  export¬ 
ing  carcases  which  they  would  not  care  to  consume  themselves.  Our 
cousins  are  a  sharp  business  people,  and  they  know  that  while  the 
seller  has  need  of  only  one  eye,  the  buyer  requires  many.  In  this 
country  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  send  into  the 
market  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Americans  understand  profit  and  loss  as  well,  if  not  better  than  most 
people. 

How  far  the  flesh  of  pigs  which  have  been  affected  with  Swine-plague 
may  be  injurious  to  those  who  consume  it,  we  know  not;  but  recent 
revelations  with  regard  to  dianhoeal  illness  of  a  most  serious  character, 
induced  by  partaking  of  diseased  pork,  which  had  been  cooked,  would 
make  us  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  it.  This  illness  has  been 
traced  to  the  presence  of  a  bacillus,  and  we  know  that  Swine-plague  is 
due  to  a  similar  organism. 

Knowing  the  utter  indifference  of  the  American  legislature  to  the 
existence  of  contagious  and  destructive  maladies  among  animals  in  the 
several  States,  the  intense  capability  of  Americans  to  push  a  good  trade, 
and  hearing  reports  from  different  quarters,  we  confess  to  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  carcases  of  the  majority  of  the  swine  which  perish 
across  the  Atlantic  are  neither  destroyed  nor  consumed  as  food  there, 
but  are  converted  into  money  in  Europe.  The  advice  to  cook  pork 
well  and  trust  in  Providence,  is  not  of  much  value  to  the  poorer  classes, 
who  consume  the  largest  portion  of  the  imported  meat.  Better 
protection  than  this  is  imperatively  required,  and  the  public  should 
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have  a  guarantee  that  in  our  anxiety  not  to  interfere  with  importations 
or  the  course  of  free  trade,  this  country  is  not  made  the  receptacle  for 
the  pernicious  garbage  of  other  nations.  Not  only  should  a  close 
watch  be  kept  upon  the  import  of  living  animals  and  dead  meat,  but 
we  should  have  some  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
latter. 


HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  VARIOL2L:  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE 

PATHOLOGY. 

BV  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

(^Continued froin  vol.  xi.^  p.  404.) 

Variola  in  Fer^e  NATURiE. 

To  what  extent  wild  animals  in  general  suffer  from  variolous  diseases  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  there  is  but  little  evidence,  and  that  not  of  a  very  reliable 
kind.  But  that  they  are  susceptible  of  infection,  and  are  the  victims  of  their 
own  particular  kind  of  Variolae,  there  cannot  be  any  valid  reason  for  doubting. 
We  have  seen  that  hares  and  rabbits  are  believed  to  have  a  Variola,  and 
hunters  and  others  have  occasionally  reported  wild  boars,  chamois,  and  other 
fercB  natures  as  affected  with  an  eruption  like  Small-pox. 

The  Simzades,  in  an  untamed  state,  would  appear  to  be  often  attacked  with 
Variola.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  Small-pox  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  in  South  America,  wild  monkeys  have  been  affected 
with  a  variolic  eruption ;  though  whether  they  were  infected  from  mankind,  or 
whether  what  is  called  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  (a  very 
doubtful  influence)  also  produced  an  outbreak  ofVariola  among  them,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide. 

These  creatures  certainly  seem  to  be  the  most  susceptible  of  all  animals  to 
the  reception  of  human  Variola.  Buffon  and  Barrier  give  instances  of  this 
susceptibility  ;  and  so  long  ago  as  1767,  it  was  known  to  the  denizens  of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  France,  that  a  monkey  became  infected  with  Small¬ 
pox  through  playing  with  diseased  children.  A  similar  instance  is  related  by 
Paulet,  as  occurring  at  Paris  in  1770.  The  two  Danish  Veterinary  professors 
— Abilgaard  and  Viborg — state  that  after  having  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
convey  human  Variola  to  cows,  horses,  asses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  they  inoculated 
a  monkey  with  the  virus  of  that  disease.  The  little  creature  was  attacked 
with  Small-pox,  the  malady  offering  similar  symptoms  and  pursuing  the  same 
course  as  in  man.  Diarrhoea  set  in  towards  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
it  succumbed.  Three  children  were  inoculated  with  matter  from  this  monkey, 
but  without  result. 

Monkeys,  it  may  be  noted,  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  ;  that  is,  in 
-them  vaccination  has  offered  all  the  phenomena  observed  in  children. 

RESUMK 

I  have  now  brought  my  study  of  human  and  animal  Variolae  to  a  conclusion, 
and,  in  doing  so,  may  state  that  with  the  materials  at  my  disposal  I  have 
endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult  problems 
which  always  seemed  to  me  to  require  solution  in  connection  with  this  deeply 
interesting  and  very  important  subject.  The  result  of  my  observations  and 
researches  incline  me  strongly  to  the  opinion,  an  opinion  supported  by  facts, 
that  every  species  of  animal — in  the  higher  orders  at  least — has  its  own  distinct 
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kind  of  Variola,  and  that  the  Variola  peculiar  to  each  species  is  capable  of  in¬ 
definite  existence,  transmission,  or  propagation  in  that  species.  But  when  we 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Variola  of  one  species  to  another  species,  then  not  only 
do  we  encounter  difficulties,  or  even  failure,  but  when  successful  we  some¬ 
times  find  striking  differences  and  peculiarities  in  the  resulting  phenomena  ; 
whereas  in  the  same  species  it  is  capable  of  easy  transmission,  and  always 
preserves  its  own  special  characteristics.  In  some  species  the  disease  is 
infectious  {volatile  virus^  if  the  expression  be  admissible),  as  well  as  “  con¬ 
tagious  ” — as  in  man  and  the  ovine,  canine,  cameline,  and  porcine  species  ; 
while  in  other  species,  as  the  bovine,  caprine,  and  equine  species,  it  is  merely 
contagious  ”  (fixed  virus)^  immediate  contact  or  inoculation  being  necessary 
for  its  production.  In  some  species  there  is  great  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  the  mortality  is  serious — as  in  creatures  the  virus  of  whose  Variola  is 
“  volatile  ”  (mankind  and  the  sheep,  dog,  and  pig)  ;  whereas  in  others  whose 
Variola  is  propagated  by  a  “fixed”  contagium,  there  is  little,  if  any,  fever 
noticeable,  and  the  disease  is  benignant  (cow,  horse,  goat). 

Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  eruption  different  in  different  species  (as 
in  man  and  the  sheep  and  pig,  and  the  cow,  goat,  and  horse) ;  but  in  some 
species  it  is  more  or  less  local  (Variola  with  a  fixed  contagium),  as  in  the 
horse,  cow,  and  goat  ;  and  in  others  general,  as  in  the  human,  ovine,  porcine, 
cameline,  and  canine  species  {volatile  contagium).  The  disease  may,  and 
does,  appear  in  one  species  entirely  independently  of  its  manifestation  or 
absence  in  other  species  ;  and  it  may  prevail  most  extensively  in  one  species 
— as  in  the  human  or  ovine  species — and  yet  other  species  manifest  no  traces 
of  Variola.  The  few  instances  recorded  of  the  malady  having  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  species  to  another,  must  be  looked  upon  v/ith  grave  suspicion, 
and  particularly  those  which  have  reference  to  the  accidental  communication 
of  human  Variola  to  the  cow  or  horse.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  gravest  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  direction  ;  and  for  evidence  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  one  instance,  which,  strange  to  relate,  has 
been  quoted  not  only  by  medical,  but  by  veterinary  authorities  in  this 
country,  as  affording  undeniable  proof  that  human  Small-pox  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  cow.  It  is  the  instance  given  by  Ceely,  and  insisted  upon  by 
him  as  conclusive  circumstantial  evidence  that  human  and  bovine  Variola 
are  one  and  the  same  disease.  As  the  mistake  made  by  Ceely  has  not 
hitherto  been  discovered,  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  proclaiming 
the  error,  by  reproducing  his  narrative  of  the  occurrence,  and  commenting 
upon  it.  He  writes  : — 

“  At  the  village  of  Oakley,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Aylesbury, 
Small-pox  has  been  epidemic  from  June  to  October,  1840.  Two  cottages,  in 
which  three  persons  resided  during  their  illness,  were  situated  on  each  side 
of  a  long,  narrow  meadow,  comprising  scarcely  two  acres  of  pasture-land. 
One  of  these  three  patients,  though  thickly  covered  with  pustules  of  Small-pox, 
was  not  confined  to  her  bed  after  the  full  development  of  the  eruption  ;  but 
frequently  crossed  the  meadow  to  visit  the  other  patients — a  woman  and  a 
child — the  former  of  whom  was  in  great  danger,  from  the  confluent  malig¬ 
nant  form  of  the  disease,  and  died.  According  to  custom,  she  was  buried  the 
same  evening  ;  but  the  intercourse  between  the  two  cottages  was  still  con¬ 
tinued.  On  the  day  following  death  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  deceased,  the 
bedclothes  and  bedding  of  both  patients,  were  exposed  for  puriflcation  on 
the  hedges  bounding  th^e  meadow  ;  the  chaff  of  the  child’s  bed  was  thrown 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  flock  of  the  deceased  woman’s  bed  was  srrewed  about 
on  the  grass  over  the  meadow,  where  it  was  exposed  and  turned  every  night, 
and  for  several  hours  during  the  day.  This  purification  of  the  clothes  con¬ 
tinued  for  eleven  days.  At  that  time  eight  milch  cows  and  two  young 
heifers  (sturks)  were  turned  into  this  meadow  to  graze  ;  they  entered  it  every 
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morning  for  this  purpose,  and  were  driven  from  it  every  afternoon.  When¬ 
ever  the  cows  quitted  the  meadow  the  infected  articles  were  again  exposed 
on  the  hedges,  and  the  flock  of  the  bed  was  spread  out  on  the  grass,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  turned.  These  things  remained  till  the  morning,  when  the  cows  were 
re-admitted,  and  the  contaminated  articles  were  supposed  to  be  withdrawn. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the  infected  articles  was  not  always 
accomplished  so  punctually  as  had  been  enjoined  ;  so  that,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  the  cows  were  seen  in  the  midst  of  them,  and.  licking  up  the  flock  of 
the  bed  which  lay  on  the  grass.  These  cows  were  in  perfect  health  when 
first  put  out  to  graze  in  this  meadow,  but  in  twelve  or  fourteen  Jive  (out 
of  the  eight)  milch  cows  appeared  to  have  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  teats. 
The  teats  became  swollen,  and  small,  hard  pimples  could  be  distinctly  felt 
upon  them,  as  if  embedded  in  the  skin.  These  pimples  daily  increased  in 
magnitude  and  tenderness  ;  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  they  rose  into  blisters 
(vesicles),  passing  into  brown  or  blackish  scabs.  When  the  teats  were  in 
this  condition,  and  very  tender,  constitutional  symptoms  of  ill-health  became 
developed.  Sudden  sinking  or  loss  of  milk,  drivelling  of  saliva  from 
the  mouth,  frequent  inflation  and  retraction  of  the  cheeks,  staring  of  the 
coat,  “  tucking  up  of  the  limbs,”  “  sticking  up  the  back,”  and  rapid  loss  of 
flesh,  were  the  appearances  which  even  the  peasants  themselves  were  able  to 
appreciate.  By  the  middle  of  the  third  week  the  pustules  were  mature,  and 
the  crusts  and  loose  cuticle  began  to  be  detached.  The  simultaneous  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  disease  on  all  the  animals  increases  the  probability  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  one  common  cause.  The  whole  of  the  cows  were  certainly  affected 
within  less  than  three  days  of  each  other  ;  and  another  circumstance  requires 
particular  notice,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  a  young  heifer 
(sturk)  to  which  of  course  the  disease  could  not  have  been  comrnunicated  by 
those  casualties  which  commonly  propagate  the  vaccine  Variola  amongst 
milch  cows.  The  cause  which  originated  the  disease  amongst  them  at  the 
same  time  affected  the  young  heifer,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  considered 
liable  to  the  vaccine  disease,  simply  because  no  one  had^  seen  the  animal 
affected  by  it.  Now  it  is  knov/n,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  to  be 
liable  to  the  disease. 

“  The  proprietor  of  the  animals  referred  to  in  this  narrative  had  the  disease 
communicated  to  himself.  He  had  never  suffered  from  Small-pox  nor  the 
vaccine  disease  ;  and  it  was  his  own  spontaneous  conviction  ‘  that  his  cows 
had  been  infected  from  human  Small-pox  effluvia,’  to  which  undoubtedly  they 
had  been  exposed.  He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  medical  theories 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  had  no  preposses¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  the  opinion  he  thus  spontaneously  expressed.  His  cattle 
had  hitherto  been  in  good  health,  and  no  vaccine  Variola  had  been  known  in 
the  vicinity.”* 

Now  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  this  description,  that  the  malady  the 
cows  suffered  from  was  not  Variola  at  all,  but  simply  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease  (Eczema  Epizootica).  The  vesicles,  the  constitutional  symptoms,  the 
loss  of  milk,  but,  above  all,  the  drivelling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  fre¬ 
quent  inflation  and  retraction  of  the  cheeks,  staring  of  the  coat,  tucking  up 
of  the  limbs,  sticking  up  of  the  back,  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  are  all  typical  symp¬ 
toms  of  this  epizootic  and  now  well-known  disorder,  and  certainly  not  those  of 
Cow-pox.  The  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  was  introduced  into  this  country 
for  the  first  time  in  1839,  and  nothing  being  known  of  its  history  or  symp¬ 
tomatology,  it  caused  much  astonishment,  as  well  as  surmise  with  regard 
to  its  nature.  It  spread  rapidly  over  the  three  kingdoms.  The  prevalence 
of  Small-pox  in  the  village  of  Oakley,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  bovine 

*  Trans.  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol.  x. 
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plague  among  the  cows,  was  a  mere  coincidence ;  while  the  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  development  of  the  malady  in  the  latter  is  further  proof  that  the 
affection  was  not  Cow-pox,  nor  yet  transmitted  Small-pox.* 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  aptitude  of  one  species  to  receive  the 
Variola  of  another,  we  again  meet  with  marked  differences.  Some  species 
will  readily  take  the  Variola  of  another  species,  and  retain  it  unimpaired 
in  virulence  through  a  continuous  series  of  generations,  while  they  will  re¬ 
main  stubbonly  refractory  to  the  reception  of  the  Variola  of  a  third  species  ; 
or  if  they  do  receive  it,  it  is  in  an  abortive  form,  and  cannot  be  transmitted 
beyond  the  second  or  third  series  of  animals. 

Vaccinia  affords  us  a  good  illustration  of  this  fact.  In  a  remarkable 
paper  written  by  Chauveau,  and  published  in  i877,t  on  the  vaccinogenous 
aptitude  of  the  principal  vacciniferous  species,  he  gives  the  following  general 
conclusions  derived  from  this  experimental  study  : — 

‘  I.  Classical  vaccination  proves  that  the  three  principal  vacciniferous 
species— -man,  ox,  and  horse — are  equally  apt  to  transmit  vaccinia  indefinitely, 
and^  exhibit  a  like  vaccinogenous  aptitude.  The  horse,  nevertheless,  is 
distinguished  by  the  relative  frequency  of  true  generalised  vaccinal  eruptions 
which,  in  young  animals,  may  follow  cutaneous  inoculation. 

“  2.  When,  instead  of  inserting  the  vaccine  virus  into  the  mucous  layer  of 
the  derm,  it  is  passed  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  the  virus 
manifests  its  action  by  two  kinds  of  effects  common  to  the  three  species  ;  a 
more  or  less  marked  local  affection  is  developed,  and  the  animals  acquire 
vaccinal ^  immunity  as  absolutely  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  classical 
vaccination.  This  double  result  is  obtained  equally  well  in  the  three 
species,  so  that  they  are  allied,  as  it  were,  in  the  vaccinogenous  aptitude. 

“3.  These  ordinary  and  constant  effects  are  not  the  only  ones  produced 
by  the  injection  of  the  vaccine  virus  into  the  connective  tissue.  In  the 
equine  species,  and  particularly  young  animals,  there  sometimes  occur 
magnificent  pustular  eruptions,  which,  in  their  seat  and  general  character¬ 
istics,  differ  in  nothing  from  natural  Horse-pox.  These  vaccinal  eruptions 
have  never  been  observed  in  the  experiments  on  the  bovine  species,  though 
they  were  numerous,  and  made  under  those  conditions  which  are  reputed  to 
be  the  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  so-called  “  spontaneous 
Cow-pox.”  These  eruptions  have  never  been  witnessed  in  experiments  on 
man,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  these  was  small. 

“  But  the  negative  results  in  the  human  and  bovine  species  do  not  authorise 
the  conclusion  that  these  are  refractory  to  the  manifestation  of  the  vaccinal 
eruption  in  the  before-mentioned  conditions.  But  they  demonstrate  this 
important  fact,  that,  so  far  as  aptitude  for  the  development  of  this  exantliem 
is  concerned,  the  organism  of  the  horse  possesses  an  incontestable 
superiority. 

“  4.  This  superiority  is  manifest  equally,  whether  the  vaccine  virus 
is  introduced  directly  into  the  lymphatic  or  blood-vessels,  or  enters  by 
the  natural  channels  of  absorption.  The  intra-venous  injection  of  vac¬ 
cine  matter — the  most  certain  and  easiest  of  these  experiments — does 
not  appear  capable  of  producing  vaccinal  immunity  in  bovine  animals.  But 
in  the  horse  not  only  does  it  ensure  this  immunity,  but  it  often  produces  the 
vaccinal  exanthemata  which  are  an  exact  facsimile  of  those  of  the  natural 
disease. 

*  At  the  end  of  1878,  Dr.  Klein,  experimenting  under  the  supervision  of  Drs. 
Seaton,  Burdon- Sanderson,  and  Mr.  Ceely,  had  inoculated  sixteen  heifers  and 
fifteen  milch  cows  with  Small-pox  matter  taken  from  people  at  different  stages  of  the 
disease,  but  with  negative  results. 

t  Contribution  a  TEtude  de  la  Vaccine  Originelle.  Jourral  de  Medecine  Veterinaire 
et  de  Zootechnie.  Lyons,  1877. 
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“  5.  The  results  of  this  experimental  study  show  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  clinical  observation,  that  the  horse  has  a  special  aptitude  for  the  natural 
or  spontaneous  development  of  Vaccinia,  either  under  the  influence  of  occult 
contagia^  or  by  the  problematical  intervention  of  any  other  equivalent  cause 
which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  bovine  species  is  far  from  manifesting 
such  an  aptitude  for  the  evolution  of  natural  Vaccinia.  It  might  even  be 
asserted  that,  in  this  respect,  the  ox  is  not  superior  to  the  human  species — 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  is,  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated. 

“  From  this  study  it  is  evident — and  the  evidence  is  further  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  clinical  facts — that  the  organism  of  the  horse  is  the  real  source 
{vraie patrie)  of  natural  Vaccinia,  conformably  to  the  views  of  Jenner.” 

Chauveau  notes  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  if  the  other  supposed 
vacciniferous  animals — the  goat,  sheep,  dog,  etc. — show  more  or  less  distinct 
eruptions  when  they  are  vaccinated,  the  virus  cannot  b'e  indefinitely  cultivated 
on  them  ;  it  loses  its  activity  very  rapidly,  often  in  the  first  generation. 

With  regard  to  the  protective  influence  of  one  attack  of  Variola  from  sub¬ 
sequent  attacks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  and  this  protection  has  been  sought 
for,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  more  serious  Variolae  of  certain  species  of 
animals,  by  inoculating  them  with  the  virus  of  a  less  malignant  Variola  of 
another  species.  But  here,  again,  we  find  evidence  in  support  of  our  view, 
that  every  species  has  its  own  particular  Variola.  Human  Small-pox,  readily 
communicated  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  person,  can  scarcely  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  if  at  all,  to  the  lower  animals ;  while  Horse-pox  and  Cow-pox  are  easily 
transmissible  to  a  number  of  species,  and  in  man  and  the  horse  and  cow, 
when  inoculated,  will  certainly  ensure  against  the  natural  disease.  But 
we  have  seen  that  Sheep-pox  is  not  communicable  to  other  animals  (if  we 
except  the  few,  and  not  very  reliable,  instances  recorded),  and  that  vaccination 
will  not  protect  ovines  from  their  special  Variola. 

^  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  experimental  pathology  has  here  an  almost 
virgin  soil  to  cultivate  ;  for  we  know  but  little  of  the  degree  of  inter-com¬ 
municability  of  the  different  Variolae,  or  of  the  protection  they  mutually 
afford  against  each  other’s  operation.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  of 
the  deepest  importance  to  mankind,  and  that  it  has  been  so  utterly  neglected 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  overhangs  many  other  serious  problems  in 
pathology. 

I  trust  that  the  grave  fallacy  that  Vaccinia  is  only  human  Variola  modified 
by  transference  to  bovines,  will  no  more  be  heard  of ;  and  that  the  claims 
of  comparative  pathology  to  recognition  as  a  worthy  helpmate  to  human 
pathology  in  the  elucidation  of  this  and  other  subjects  in  medicine,  may  be 
conceded  and  acted  upon. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Examination  Committee  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  of 
the  R.C.V.S.,  on  March  2nd,  the  following  gentlemen,  having  undergone  the 
necessary  tests,  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

1.  Rostron,  John  Ash  worthy,  2nd  Life-Guards. 

2.  Matthews,  lies,  4th  Hussars. 

3.  Fraser,  James,  Newbury,  Berks. 

4.  Leather,  William,  Liverpool. 

5.  Stock,  Robert  A.,  Lewes. 

The  following  were  the  written  questions  : — 
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Pathology. 

1.  Describe  LeukcB7nia  and  the  pathological  conditions  which  mark  its 
existence  in  the  domesticated  animals. 

2.  Describe  the  differences  between  Pymnia  and  SepticcEtnia^  and  state 
how  both  are  produced. 

Epizodtiology . 

1.  What  are  the  influences  which  appear  to  favour  the  genesis  and  spread 
of  influenza  ? 

2.  Describe  some  of  the  diseases  which,  being  enzootic,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  epizootic. 

Sanitary  Science. 

1.  Give  the  most  essential  features  of  a  well-constructed  stable,  including 
{a)  aspect,  {b')  light,  (c)  cubic  space  per  horse,  (d)  ventilation,  (e)  drainage. 

2.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  paving  in  common  use  in  stables,  with 
their  relative  merits  in  order,  and  reasons. 

Dietetics. 

1.  State  the  advantages  of  manger  feeding.  Give  the  component  parts  of 
the  food,  their  preparation-,  and  relative  proportion  for  draught  horses. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  Azohiria  in  horses  ?  and  state  what  preventive 
measures  you  would  adopt. 

Surgery. 

1.  What  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  luxatio7t  of  the  patella^  and  state  how 
you  would  reduce  it. 

2.  Describe  the  usual  position  of  the  testicle  in  cryptorchid  horses,  and 
how  you  would  operate  for  its  removal. 

Comparative  Anato77iy. 

1.  Describe  the  relations  and  arrangements  of  the  intestines  (both  large 
and  small)  in  the  horse,  ox,  and  dog. 

2.  Describe  the  characters  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  ox,  pig, 
and  dog,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  horse ;  and  describe  the  organs  by 
which  the  food  is  triturated  in  birds. 

Physiology. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  mammary  gland.  Give  the  physical 
characters  and  chemical  composition  of  milk. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  Graafian  follicle,  and  give  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  it  after  the  discharge  of  an  ovum. 

3.  How  is  urine  secreted  ?  State  by  what  circumstances  its  quantity  or 
quality  are  influenced  in  health. 

Therapeutics. 

1.  Describe  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  action  of  the  salts  of  iron  ; 
give  the  general  symptoms  that  indicate  their  administration. 

2.  What  is  quinine  ?  State  its  physiological  and  therapeutic  action. 
Mention  what  is  known  of  its  7nod7ts  operandi^  and  the  general  indications 
for  its  administration. 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRANSMISSIBILITY  OF  THE  DISEASES 
OF  ANIMALS  TO  MAN  BY  WAY  OF  FLESH  OR  MILK  USED 
AS  FOOD. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Commission,  lately  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Coun¬ 
cil  to  investigate  the  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  communicability 
of  diseases  to  man,  by  the  use  of  meat  or  milk  from  diseased  animals,  was 
held  on  February  3rd,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  transmissibility  of  the  following  diseases  to  man, 
whether  in  their  original  form  or  in  some  modified  type,  should  form  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry; — i.  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  ;  2.  Rinderpest ;  3. 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  ;  4.  Anthrax  ;  5.  Quarter-evil  ;  6.  Texan  fever ;  7. 
Tuberculosis  ;  8.  Glanders  ;  9.  Horse-pox  ;  10.  Sheep-pox  ;  ii.  Vaccinia  ;  12. 
Fowl-cholera;  13.  Garget;  14.  Swine-plague  ;  15.  Scarlatina;  16.  Diphtheria ; 
17,  Pyaemia  ;  18.  Parturient  fever  ;  19.  Erysipelas  ;  20.  Animal  parasites 
(including  cysticercus,  fluke,  trichinosis). 

It  was  further  resolved  that  evidence  should  be  collected  by  members  of 
the  Commission  relating  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  infectious  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  meat  or  milk  of  animals  affected  with  the  diseases  mentioned 
above  ;  and  that  the  inquiry  should  be  extended  to  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
municability  of  typhoid  fever  by  milk  directly  or  indirectly  contaminated. 

In  view  of  the  knowledge  often  possessed  by  members  of  the  medical  and 
veterinary  professions,  and  especially  by  medical  officers  of  health,  as  to  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  diseased  meat  or  milk,  it  was  further  determined 
to  solicit  the  return  of  facts,  whether  positive  or  negative,  relating  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  from  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  furnished  with  such  information. 

The  following  points  were  suggested  as  heads  of  inquiry : — 

1.  Effects  observed  in  man  after  the  consumption  of  the  meat  of  animals 
known  to  have  been  diseased  (specific  infection,  non-specific  affections, 
immunity). 

2.  Effects  observed  in  man  after  the  use  of  milk  from  diseased  animals. 

3.  Results  observed  in  animals  after  the  ingestion  of  diseased  meat,  whether 
experimentally  administered  or  otherwise. 

4.  Transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  young  by  the  milk  of  the  mother. 

5.  Conditions  capable  of  destroying  or  modifying  the  infectious  properties 
of  meat  or  milk. 

Communications  bearing  upon  these  or  allied  points  will  be  welcomed  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Croydon  ;  Dr.  Greenfield,  of  15,  Palace  Road,  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  London  ;  Mr.  F.  Vacher,  of  Birkenhead  ;  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  Army 
Veterinary  Inspector,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall  ;  and  by  Dr.  William  Ewart,  of 
33,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

We  are  informed  that  the  handsome  contribution  of  fifty  guineas  has  been 
received  from  Thomas  A.  Dollar,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London,  for  the  Building  Fund 
of  the  Royal  College. 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZES. 

We  are  requested  to  intimate  that  the  competition  for  these  prizes  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  examinations  in  Scotland. 
The  exact  date  can  be  ascertained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  entries  will  be  limited  to  those  who  have 
graduated  since  the  last  competition,  and  who  passed  with  “very  great”  or 
“  great  credit.”  The  conditions  will  be  much  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that 
the  number  of  marks  required  to  be  obtained  in  botany  and  chemistry  will  be 
reduced  to  one-half  of  the  totals  formerly  allotted  to  these  subjects. 
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“  NASAL  INSUFFLATOR.” 

BY  J.  DOWLING  ALLMAN,  PHARMACIST,  A.P.S.,  CREE  CHURCH  LANE, 

LONDON. 

Diseases  of  the  nose,  such  as  Catarrh,  Nasal  Gleet,  and  muco-purulent  dis¬ 
charges  from  that  organ,  are  without  doubt  the  most  tedious  and  trying  com¬ 
plaints  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  contend  with.  I  have  seen  cases  that 
have  withstood  every  well-tried  remedy,  both  medical  and  surgical,  such  as 
injections,  trephining,  and  still  the  discharge  existed.  An  eminent  member 
of  the  veterinary  profession  drew  my  attention  to  a  case  he  had  under  his 
care  for  over  two  months,  which  resisted  every  remedy  he  employed.  I 
recommended  him  to  try  Pulv.  lodoformi  Co.,  and  he  wrote  me  a  short  time 
after,  saying,  “  Your  remedy  has  been  used  more  dicto^  and  the  result  has 
been  marvellous,  the  animal,  after  two  weeks’  application,  is  completely 
cured.”  Now  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  many  of  those  chronic  discharges 
from  the  nose  emanate  from  some  very  slight  cause — such  as  simple  Catarrh, 
or  Influenza— which,  if  neglected,  will  set  up  congestion  of  the  Schneiderian 
or  pituitary  membrane.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  animal  is  attacked  with 
Influenza,  either  by  contagion  or  from  catching  cold,  and  an  acrid  watery 
secretion  trickles  from  the  nose,  mingled  with  white,  flaky  mucus,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  with  slight  tumour  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  In  this 
first  or  incipient  stage,  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  frequently  not  consulted, 
but  as  the  disease  makes  progress,  which  it  is  wont  to  do  in  three  or  four 
days,  he  is  called  in,  to  find  the  malady  advanced  to  its  most  virulent  form. 
The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  is  copious,  and  of  a  muco-purulent  character, 
and  if  the  Schneiderian  membrane  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  swollen, 
congested,  deeply  reddened,  and  very  irritable  ;  the  submaxillary  tumour  is 
more  prominent,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  fever  ;  a  loose  and  sonorous 
cough  is  heard,  and  evident  signs  of  sore  throat,  showing  that  the  disease 
has  attacked  the  larynx.  It  is  here  the  animal  will  display  remarkable  signs  of 
discomfort  ;  refusing  to  eat  or  drink,  it  moves  sluggishly,  and  is  an  object  of 
great  commiseration.  Now  it  is  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose  assumes  a  somewhat  irresistible  character,  and  if  not 
checked,  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  trephining  is  resorted  to  ;  and  even 
then  I  have  known  cases  which  have  lasted  for  months  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  improve  on  the  general  treatment  of  those  diseases  of  the 
nose,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  instrument  could  be  devised  for  puffing  into 
the  nostrils  a  remedy  which  I  shall  allude  to  presently.  I  spoke  to  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Sons,  the  well-known  surgical  instrument  makers,  respecting  the 
sort  of  instrument  that  I  required,  and  they  have  successfully  made  the 
identical  thing,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  fail,  when  known,  to  become  a 
popular  instrument  with  veterinary  surgeons.  The  following  is  a  correct 
diagram  of  the  instrument,  which  I  have  called  a  “  Nasal  Insufflator.”  It  is 
extremely  simple  in  its  character,  and  can  be  easily  used  by  any  ordinary 


Directions : — The  animal  being  -secured  secundtim  artem^  the  Iodoform 
Co.  is  placed  in  the  hole  marked  A  ;  the  instrument  is  then  gently  passed 
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up  the  nose  as  high  as  it  will  conveniently  go  ;  then  the  india-rubber  ball  is 
pressed,  when  it  will  send  the  powder  into  the  nose  and  its  various  cavities. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  remedy  which  I  advocate  in  the 
treatment  of  those  tedious  diseases ;  and  I  have  seen  such  excellent  results 
from  its  use  in  the  sister  profession,  that  I  have  great  hopes  of  success  from 
its  employment  in  veterinary  practice.  P.Iodoformi  Co.  This  powerful  remedy 
can  be  employed  by  means  of  the  “  Insufflator  ”  with  most  conspicuous  and 
decided  results,  more  especially  if  the  discharge  be  of  a  gleety  and  offensive 
character.  It  will  speedily  check  the  discharge,  destroy  the  foetor,  and 
strengthen  the  excited  and  congested  membrane.  Besides  its  wonderful 
healing  and  antiseptic  properties,  it  has  the  twofold  advantage  of  acting  as  a 
fumigator,  the  iodine  fumes  permeating  through  the  apertures  into  the 
different  sinuses,  where  they  attack  the  disease.  Iodoform  has  been  most 
advantageously  used  by  Mr.  W.  Cheyne,  surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital, 
London,  in  the  treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  and  Gleet  in  man,  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  many  other  eminent  surgeons.  His  method  of  employing  the 
remedy  is  by  dissolving  the  iodoform  in  butter  of  cacoa,  and  forming  a 
bougie,  passing  it  into  the  urethra.  Mr.  Cheyne  has  proved  that  two  or  three 
of  these  iodoform  bougies  will  cut  short  an  attack  of  Gonorrhoea,  by  killing 
the  septic  germ  which  sets  up  the  discharge,  and  will  soothe  the  inflamed 
and  irritable  mucous  membrane.  It  is  proved  that  iodoform  will  cure 
inflamed  and  relaxed  sore  throats.  My  friend.  Dr.  Jackson,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
Plymouth,  has  successfully  used  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
sore  throat  (scarlatinal  or  diphtheritic).  When  the  mucous  membrane  was 
relaxed,  swollen,  granular-looking,  and  covered  with  mucus  or  pus,  he 
found  that  a  few  applications  speedily  reduced  and  even  cured  the  disease. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  cured  Ozoena  with  iodoform,  when  the  malady  affected  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  nose,  with  its  numerous  recesses.  His  mode  of 
employing  the  remedy  in  those  aggravated  cases  is  certainly  most  ingenious. 
By  means  of  a  curved  brush  and  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform,  he  mops 
out  the  posterior  nares  from  behind.  He  has  proved  that  a  few  applications 
in  this  manner  checks  the  nasal  discharge  and  hastens  recovery.  If  iodo¬ 
form  will  cure  Gonorrhcea,  Gleet,  and  Ozoena  in  man,  surely  it  will  cure 
Nasal  Catarrh  and  Gleet  in  the  horse.  Before  closing  my  remarks  on  this 
subject,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  some  practical  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  my  friends,  Messrs.  E.  and  E.  Price,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Perrin,  of  Worcester,  with  reference  to  my  “  Insufflator,”  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  that  I  advocate  for  its  use  ;  if  so,  I  shall  consider 
that  I  have  done  a  little  service  to  the  art  and  practice  of  veterinary 
science. 

•  CASTRATION  AND  HERNIA  CLAMPS. 

BY  A.  METHERELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BRIGHTON. 

I  DESIRE  to  introduce  to  my  professional  brethren  two  instruments,  one  being 
merely  an  improvement  on  the  old  pattern — I  refer  to  our  screw  caustic 
clams.  This  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  following  woodcut,  figure  i,  con- 


Fig.  I. 
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sists  of  the  ordinary  caustic  clams,  but  with  a  strong  hinge  at  one  end 
instead  of  being  tied  with  string  ;  and  at  the  other  two  holes  are  drilled  for 
a  small  screw  to  work  through.  When  one  or  both  cords  are  enclosed  m 
the  clams,  intense  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parts  by  means  of 
the  screw,  enabling  the  operator,  without  assistance,  to  tie  the  clams  prior 
to  removing  the  screw  ;  whereas,  in  the  old  way,  an  assistant  had  to  close 
the  clams  upon  the  cord  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  so  hold  on  tight  until 
both  ends  of  the  clams  were  tied  ;  which  mode  is  far  from  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  being  clumsy  and  unscientific.  The  other  instrurnent,  as  shown  in 
figure  2,  for  umbilical  hernia,  is  almost  unique  in  its  simplicity,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  stout  blades  of  steel,  which  work  upon  a  pivot,  and  close  upon 
each  other,  something  like  scissors.  It  is  furnished  with  two  eyes,  one% 
moveable,  for  a  rather  long  screw  to  pass  through,  which  produces  splendid 
pressure. 


The  mode  of  operating  upon  the  colt  or  yearling  is  as  follows  : — The 
animal  being  fastened  and  placed  in  a  suitable  building  with  beams,  has 
the  fore  legs  tied  together,  and  then  the  hind  ones  ;  but  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  hind  and  fore  cords,  they  should  be  kept  separate.  The 
hooks  of  two  single  pulleys  working  from  above,  are  then  attached  to  hind 
and  fore  cords  respectively,  when,  with  a  pull  altogether,  the  animal  is  cast 
with  hind  and  fore  legs  separate,  and  far  apart  out  of  the  way.  The  opera¬ 
tor  then  grasps  the  hernial  sac  with  his  left  hand,  raising  it  well  up,  and 
passes  about  three  ordinary  wire  skewers,  four  inches  long,  through  it,  pretty 
close  to  the  abdomen,  but  avoids  wounding  any  viscera.  A  strong  waxed 
thread  is  passed  round  under  the  skewers,  and  tied  tightly  to  keep  them  in 
position,  and  the  clams  placed  over  all  and  screwed  home.  Th^  patient  is 
turned  away  to  grass,  the  clams  being  found  some  days  after  on  the  ground. 
The  cure  is  complete,  and  the  patient  shows  no  ill  effects.  Tetanus  rarely 
supervenes.  I  never  knew  a  case.  IMessrs.  Arnold  have  had  patterns  of 
the  instruments,  and  now  keep  them  in  stock. 


prffcccbinadofJlFctffiuarpiJfletJtcal^acwttesS,  ttr. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Albion  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  February  25th,  1881  ;  A.  Lawson, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Present — Mr.  George  Fleming,  Professor 
Williams,  Professor  Walley,  Messrs.  John  Lawson,  Peter  Taylor,  T.  Greaves, 
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T,  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  E.  Faulkner,  W.  Dacre,  Sep. 
Lambert,  R.  Lawson,  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Manchester  ; 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Elam,  J.  W.  Moore,  George  Morgan,  and  William  Leather,  of 
Liverpool ;  T.  Briggs,  W.  Woods,  J.  B.  Taylor,  A.  H.  Darwell,  R.  Roberts, 
W.  Whittle,  T.  B.  Stone,  J.  B.  Folding,  John  Taylor,  J.  Bunnell,  J.  Litt,  H. 
Marshall,  James  Eltoft,  Drs.  Bowman,  W.  T.  Martin,  and  W.  A.  Renshaw, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  Secretary.  Letters  were  received  from  Professor 
Gamgee,  Professor  McCall,  Professor  Robertson,  Professor  Steel,  Professor 
Brown,  W.  A.  Cartwright,  A.  Brooks,  George  Darwell,  A.  W.  Briggs,  B. 
Cartledge,  H.  T.  Hodgkinson,  M.  E.  Naylor,  J.  Brooks,  S.  L.  Buckley,  W.  G. 
Schofield,  J.  Hart,  J.  A.  Folding,  PI.  Thompson,  James  Lambert,  S.  F. 
Fallding,  M.  J.  Harpley,  J.  Storrar,  J.  Howell,  F.  Dun,  G.  Humphries,  J. 
Fraser,  J.  Leather,  G.  Hardie,  F.  H.  Ridler,  C.  Stephenson,  S.  Wilson, 
J.  W.  Hill,  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  and  T.  A.  Dollar,  regretting  their  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  received  from  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  relative  to  the  proposed  “  British  National  Veterinary  Congress,”  the 
object  of  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Faulkner  and  other  gentlemen  ;  and 
after  some  discussion  Mr.  T.  Greaves  proposed,  and  Professor  Williams 
seconded  the  resolution,  “  That  the  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  T. 
Hopkin,  and  Mr.  E.  Faulkner  be  empowered  to  act  with  the  Provisional 
Committee  in  carrying  out  the  preliminary  detail?  of  the  Congress.”  Carried. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  proposed  as  member  Mr.  C.  W.  Elam,  of  Liverpool, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Faulkner.  Carried. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  nominated  Mr.  W.  A.  McCaldon,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  nominated  Mr.  A.  M.  Michaelis,  of  Stockport. 

The  President  then  read  his  inaugural  address  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to  bid  you  all  a  cordial 
welcome  to  this  our  annual  meeting,  and  especially  to  thank  the  members  ot 
the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  the  honour  they  have 
done  me  in  electing  me  their  President.  This  society  is  allowed  on  all  sides 
to  be  one  of  the  very  foremost — nay,  many  maintain  it  is  the  foremost,  and 
an  Association  almost  too  powerful  in  our  professional  politics.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  proud  of  this  opinion,  as  it  shows  we  have  not  fallen  off  from  the 
proverbial  energy  of  the  men  of  the  North. 

The  society  has,  however,  always  one  object  in  view — the  advancement  of 
our  profession.  To  praise  veterinary  associations,  and  to  set  forth  their 
advantages,  would  be  now  unnecessary,  for  they  are  evident  to  all.  Nothing, 
1  believe,  does  more  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  profession,  and  nothing 
more  removes  friction  and  promotes  good  feeling,  than  such  meetings  as 
this,  and  we  therefore  cannot  too  much  foster  and  encourage  them. 

Our  profession  is  undoubtedly  making  great  strides,  not  only  in  knowledge, 
but  also  in  public  estimation.  Its  usefulness  is  plainly  apparent,  and  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  are  now  considered,  not  as  ignorant  empirics  who  only  work 
by  rule  of  thumb,  but  as  scientific  practitioners  and  thinking  members  of 
society.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were,  except  in  the  Army,  few  Govern¬ 
ment  appointments,  but  now  there  are  many.  And  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that,  as  our  science  has  by  its  own  merits  burst  through  the  mist  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  which  sought  to  hide  it,  I  say  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  it  will  only  become  more  and  more  recognised  and  appreciated.  We 
see  on  all  sides  signs  of  this  recognition  and  advancement.  We  have  the 
numerous  Government  appointments  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  various  colonial  appointments  ;  also  those  offered  by  corporations, 
railway  and  tramway  companies,  which  are  well  rewarded.  In  the  Army  the 
profession  meets  with  much  of,  but  not  all,  the  recognition  it  deserves.  Within 
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the  last  four  years  a  royal  warrant  has  appeared,  which  has  substantially 
increased  the  pay  and  pensions  of  veterinary  officers.  The  army  veterinary 
surgeons  have  in  our  two  last  campaigns — the  Zulu  and  Afghan  ones — • 
received  the  highest  praise  in  the  reports  of  the  different  generals  in  command. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  those  reports,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  flattering  to  the  profession  or  to  the  officers  who  have  so  well 
deserved  them. 

Government  has,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  recently  established  an  Army 
Veterinary  School,  of  which  Mr.  James  Lambert  has  the  honour  of  being  first 
instructor.  He  has  had  all  the  trouble  of  setting  it  going,  but  he  has  his 
reward,  for  I  am  assured  that  this  school  has  already  greatly  raised  the 
opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  as  to  our  profession.  That  the  officers  take 
a  great  interest  in  it,  I  can  personally  testify,  as  I  was  last  summer  present 
at  one  of  the  lectures,  when  there  was  an  attentive  audience  of  nearly  fifty. 

We  have  generally  in  the  profession  done  much,  very  much,  considering 
we  have  received  little  outside  and  no  Government  aid,  at  least  in  money  ; 
but  we  are  now  on  firm  ground,  fairly  united,  and  therefore  in  a  position  of 
great  hopefulness.  But  there  is  still  much  to  do,  and  foremost  of  all  I  place 
the  “  penal  clause.”  That  would  be  our  official  stamp  of  recognition,  and 
nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  our  benefit  and  progress.  Yes  !  and  I 
venture  to  say  nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  our 
domesticated  animals,  and  consequently  to  the  advantage  of  their  owners. 
The  profession,  with  very  few  dissentients,  wish  for  the  penal  clause,  and  we 
all  see  how  desirable  it  is  ;  therefore  we  should  do  our  very  utmost  to  obtain 
it.  We  can  do  much  by  advocating  it  on  every  favourable  occasion,  and 
still  more  by  each  of  us  asking  our  Members  of  Parliament,  wherever  we 
may  meet  them,  to  support  it. 

The  measure  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Aber- 
dare.  We  must  all  wish  every  prosperity  to  it,  and  I  fervently  hope  that 
your  next  year’s  president  may  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on 
having  received  the  last  and  greatest  mark  of  recognition,  and  that  the  title 
of  Veterinary  Surgeon  may  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who 
chooses  to  usurp  it.  Another  question  which  has  been  and  is  agitating 
the  profession,  is  the  best  time  for  the  future  veterinary  surgeon  to  begin 
to  see  practice  ;  some  say  he  should  go  to  college  for  a  year  before  he  goes 
to  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  others  that  he  should  first  go  to  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  for  at  least  a  year,  before  he  goes  up  for  his  final  examination.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  pupil  should  be  three  years  with  a  veterinary  surgeon 
before  he  goes  to  college  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
veterinary  surgeon  should  watch  over  his  conduct  as  far  as  he  can.  The 
master  should  remember  that  a  great  trust  is  submitted  to  him,  and  should 
take  care  that  his  pupil  is  so  instructed  as  to  understand  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  what  he  is  doing.  I  consider  the  pupil  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  his  master,  not  only  as  regards  his  professional  education,  but 
also  as  regards  his  general  behaviour  and  conduct. 

A  young  man  becomes  a  pupil  at  a  very  impressionable  time  of  life,  and 
his  whole  future  welfare  may  depend  on  the  impressions  he  then  receives. 
How  great,  then,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  master,  and  yet  how  little 
trouble  it  is  rightly  to  meet  it  !  The  need  of  good  general  education  is  every 
day  becoming  more  felt,  and  not  less  so  in  our  profession,  which  education 
can  do  so  much  to  raise.  The  man  who  starts  in  life  with  the  groundwork 
of  a  good  education  starts  well,  and,  if  he  will  profitably  use  it,  has  every 
chance  of  success  as  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

We  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  having  a  building  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  as  the  home  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  We  all  of  us  feel  that  the  home  in  Red  Lion  Square  is  scarcely 
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such  an  edifice  as  we  require  ;  therefore  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that 
a  vigorous  elfort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a  more  desirable  abode.  A  scheme 
has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  to  raise  the  funds  for  a  new  building  by  shares 
to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  profession.  This,  I  hope,  will  meet  with 
success  ;  at  least  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  by  taking  some  shares  myself, 
and  many  here  will  doubtless  be  equally  willing  to  join  in  the  same  good  work. 

There  is  another  subject  I  must  draw  your  attention  to.  Should  not 
veterinary  surgeons  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  1  When  they  have, 
as  all  in  practice  have,  so  much  valuable  property  depending  upon  their 
attention,  it  is  hard,  not  only  on  themselves,  but  still  more  so  on  their 
clients,  that  they  should  have  to  neglect  their  patients  by  waiting  about  the 
law-courts.  I  think  that  we  may  reasonably  urge  the  same  ground  as  our 
medical  brethren  for  seeking  exemption. 

Our  profession  is  the  cause  of  much  public  discussion,  in  which  it  is 
sometimes,  usually  by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  roundly  abused,  and 
sometimes  greatly  praised;  it,  however,  shows  a  vigorous  and  lively  vitality. 
A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Dublin  to  establish  a  veterinary 
college  for  Ireland.  Although  we  may  most  of  us  think  we  have  quite  enough 
teaching  colleges,  yet  we  cannot  reasonably  object  to  our  Irish  brethren 
having  a  teaching  college  also,  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  wish  it,  if  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  conducted,  every  success.  Yet  we  should  all  strenuously  oppose 
the  granting  of  a  licensing  power  to  any  other  body  than  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  by  royal  sigp- 
manual  established.  To  grant  such  licensing  power  to  any  teaching  or 
other  college  would,  in  all  probability,  be  to  create  competition  for  granting 
diplomas  through  an  easy  professional  examination,  and  I  need  not  tell  an 
audience  of  veterinary  surgeons  that  such  a  measure  would  mean  ruin  to  our 
professional  education  and  efficiency.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fairly  wish  all 
success  to  an  Irish  teaching  college,  but  we  must  all  hope  that  the  idea  of 
making  it  a  licensing  one  will  not  be  carried  into  practice. 

There  is  one  more  subject  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to — the 
examination  of  students  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  which  I  think  most  of  us  admit  needs  a  little  reform.  At  present  the 
examiners  are,  I  understand,  elected  lor  rive  years,  and  I  am  told  their  term 
of  office  expires  next  year,  so  that  now  is  the  time  to  speak  if  anything  new  is 
brought  forward,  and  it  occurred  to  me  this  might  be  a  good  opportunity  of 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  our  Association  on  it.  Is  our  body 
not  strong  enough  to  conduct  its  own  examinations  ?  To  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  in  time  gone  by  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  in  assisting  us  yearly,  on  one  or  two  subjects,  to  examine  our 
students  for  the  diploma.  Many  members  of  the  profession  think  that  we 
can  and  ought  to  conduct  our  own  examinations  without  external  aid,  whilst 
others  think  it  beneficial  to  have  the  sister  profession  to  help  us — at  least  in 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  at  present  it  is  advisable  and  politic  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  all  those  tables 
should  be  equally  represented  by  veterinary  surgeons  ;  and  I  feel  sure,  in 
fact  I  know,  that  we  have  many  who  would  be  very  capable  examiners. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  attention  you  have  paid  me,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  any  opinion  on  the  topics  I  have  named.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lawson,  which  was 
cordially  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Fleming,  supported  by  Professor  Williams, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  members  and  guests  then  dined  together,  when  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  were  ably  proposed  and  responded  to,  and  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent.  Samuel  Locke,  Hon.  Sec. 
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LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixty-sixth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Medical  Institute,  Hope,  on  Friday  evening,  the  nth  of  February,  i88i.  The 
President,  C.  W.  Elam,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Members  present — Messrs. 
Reynolds,  Moore,  Kitchin,  Morgan,  Welsby,  Jackson,  and  the  Secretary, 
Liverpool  ;  Messrs.  Greaves,  Locke,  and  Faulkner,  of  Manchester  ;  Mr. 
Woods,  of  Wigan  ;  Mr.  Whittle,  of  Worsley  j  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Malpas  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  of  Chester. 

Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  were  received  from  Messrs. 
G.  Fleming,  A.  Lawson,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  and  W.  E.  Brown. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Woods  proposed  for  election  as  member,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Orms- 
kirk,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  R.  S.  Reynolds,  as  member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  in  May  next,  be  supported  by  this  Association. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address.  He  said  : — 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank  you  for  the  unexpected  honour  you  have 
done  me,  by  electing  me  for  the  second  time  to  fill  the  important  and  respon¬ 
sible  position  of  President  of  this  Association.  I  take  it  as  a  proof  of 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  in  return  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
extend  the  usefulness,  and  advance  the  best  interests  of  this  Association 
and  the  profession  ;  and  I  shall  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  unvary¬ 
ing  kindness  and  consideration  from  you  as  you  have  so  freely  extended  to¬ 
me  during  the  first  year,  and  for  which  I  shall  try  to  prove  myself  worthy  ; 
for  I  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  useful  to  the  members  of  my  pro¬ 
fession  by  bringing  what  little  ability  and  experience  I  have  gained  to  bear 
on  the  difficult  problems  still  requiring  solution,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  in 
some  degree  add  something  to  the  general  knowledge,  and  leave  the  pro¬ 
fession  better  than  I  found  it. 

Another  year  has  passed  away  since  I  read  my  last  address  before  this 
Association,  and  with  it,  alas  !  how  many  fair  hopes  have  been  blighted, 
how  many  promises  and  aspirations  left  unfulfilled  !  In  reviewing  the  past, 
let  us  not  be  cast  down  or  discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  made,  or  by  the 
little  that  has  been  accomplished,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  every  great 
enterprise  or  noble  achievement  that  man  has  accomplished  has  been  the 
result  of  steady,  prolonged,  and  repeated  effort.  Then  let  us  not  despise  the 
day  of  small  things,  ever  remembering  that  every  successful  effort,  however 
small,  to  attain  a  high  and  noble  object  adds  increased  momentum  to  the 
next  effort,  and  reduces  the  power  of  resistance.  In  reviewing  the  work  of 
progress  of  the  profession  during  the  year  that  has  passed,  I  don’t  expect 
to  say  anything  new  or  startling  (for  a  great  authority  has  truly  said, 
“  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ”) ;  still  I  think  much  may  be  gained 
by  an  honest  and  careful  review  of  past  work,  and  as  reviewed  from  differ¬ 
ent  standpoints.  The  first  word  is  one  of  congratulation  that  the  effort 
made  by  this  and  kindred  associations  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  to  send 
representatives  into  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  was  eminently  successful,  as  all  such  hearty,  united  action  is  sure  to 
be.  And  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  Council  has  at  last  been  aroused  from 
its  long  sleep,  and  been  quickened  into  new  life  and  vigour — in  fact,  got  a 
fresh  lease  of  life,  and  has  buckled  on  the  armour  to  fight  with  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  injustice  ;  and  let  us  see  to  it,  gentlemen,  that  the  armour  is 
not  thrown  off,  or  the  sword  sheathed,  until  ignorance,  both  external  and 
internal,  be  enlightened,  prejudice  removed,  and  every  wrong  be  righted. 
The  veterinary  medical  associations  of  the  kingdom  must  be  careful 
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every  year  in  sending  to  the  Council  gentlemen  who  are,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  truly  representative,  who  know  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
profession,  and  are  themselves  practically  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
that  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  daily  to  contend  with.  I  look  upon  the 
Council  and  profession,  as  I  do  upon  the  human  body  :  if  you  want  the  head 
to  do  good  work,  it  must  be  steadily  and  regularly  supplied  with  pure  life- 
giving  blood  from  a  sound  and  healthy  heart  contained  in  a  vigorous  and 
active  body.  So  if  our  Council,  which  is  our  head,  is  to  do  good,  honest, 
valuable  work,  it  must  be  annually  supplied  from  the  body  corporate  (the 
veterinary  surgeons  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  and  who  are  largely  represented  in  these  associations)  with  fresh, 
vitalising  blood,  which,  when  it  reaches  the  head,  imparts  new  life  and 
vigour,  and  enables  it  to  perform  with  pleasure  to  itselt  and  the  body  cor¬ 
porate  all  those  varied  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  so  essential  to 
its  development  and  existence.  We  must  not  expect  all  our  representa¬ 
tives  to  see  alike,  or  to  agree  in  all  particulars,  as  that  is  not  desirable  even 
were  it  possible  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  two  minds  to  view  the  same 
subject  alike  even  from  the  same  standpoint,  hence  we  must  be  prepared 
for  differences  of  opinion,  and  receive  it  with  respect,  however  widely  it 
may  differ  from  our  own,  ever  remembering  that  the  best  and  noblest  laws 
by  which  we  as  a  nation  are  governed,  have  been  arrived  at  after  the  freest 
and  fullest  expression  of  opinion. 

Last  year  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Council  in  its  wisdom  would  at  nq 
distant  date  make  it  compulsory  for  all  intending  students  to  have  some 
practical  training  with  a  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  previous  lo 
entering  our  colleges — a  step,  the  importance  of  which,  to  the  profession  and 
the  public  at  large,  will  be  fraught  with  great  benefit  ;  for  if  a  young  man  does 
not  acquire  previous  to  going  to  college  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  profession,  with  a  quickened  perception  and  a  keen  and 
observing  eye,  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  domesticated 
animals  in  health  and  disease,  I  don’t  know  any  college  or  school  that  can 
or  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Besides  which,  the  pupils  acquire  by  constant 
daily  practice  a  manipulative  dexterity  and  mariner  of  going  about  and 
handling  and  administering  medicines  to  his  patients,  that  will  save  hiip 
from  many  an  ugly  kick  and  bite,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  his 
clients — aye,  and  who  knows  that  the  poor  dumb  patients  themselves  may 
not  share  to  a  large  extent  in  the  same  feelings  ?  A  rare  opporturiity  is  also 
afforded  the  pupil  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  future  clients,  which  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  former,  for  I  know  not  any  calling  in  life  that 
requires  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  with  tact  and  policy  in  using  it, 
in  order  to  ensure  success,  than  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
and  honour  to  belong.  This  opportunity  and  privilege  the  Council  have  now 
decided  shall  be  given  to  every  young  man  entering  our  colleges  on  and  after 
1884.  Although  only  one  year’s  pupilage  is  compulsory,  it  will  in  no  way 
prevent  a  much  longer  period  being  served.  If,  in  conjunction  with  this,  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  to  attach  a  higher  value  and 
importance  to  the  practical  part  of  the  student’s  examination  for  the  diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  colleges  would  then 
vie  with  each  other  in  affording  greater  facilities  and  opportunities  to 
students  for  acquiring  such  knowledge  and  skill,  and  after  which  one  might 
hope  and  expect  to  hear  no  more  of  such  cases  of  lamentable  ignorance  in 
young  veterinary  surgeons  who  are  seeking  admission  into  the  army,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  us  as  a  profession,  and  lower 

us  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  _  .  . 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  now  view  the  position  the  profession  has  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  the  Penal  Clause — a  clause  to  which  we  were  fairly  and  legi- 
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timately  entitled  when  the  charter  was  first  granted,  and  which  omission  laid 
a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and  more  especially 
the  country  practitioners,  that  has  been  most  grievous  and  intolerable. 
The  Council  have  had  a  Bill  drafted,  entitled  the  “  Veterinary  Medical 
Bill,”  and  which  I  hope  will  soon  become  law,  which  reserves  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  the  sole  right  to  the  use  and 
title  of  veterinary  surgeon.  It  is  all  very  well  for  some  veterinary  surgeons, 
upon  whom  fortune  has  smiled,  to  say  it  will  be  of  no  value  when  you  get  it, 
etc.,  etc.  I  think  its  value  and  importance  is  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  or  doubt  by  the  fact  of  so  many  hundreds  of  ignorant,  unqualified 
men  now  assuming  it.  The  men  know  full  well  “  what’s  in  a  name.”  Were 
the  names  farrier,  cow-leech,  horse-doctor,  etc.  (which,  by  the  way,  were  very 
common  thirty  years  ago,  but  somehow  have  now  become  obsolete)  as 
good  and  acceptable  to  the  public  as  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  they 
would  have  retained  them.  The  quack  of  to-day  is  wise  in  his  day  and 
generation,  and  quick  to  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times,  viz.,  that  the  public 
do  value  and  appreciate  the  services  of  the  educated  and  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  they  mean  by  assuming  the  title  to  share  in  its  benefits  and 
rewards. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  public  care  not  what  a  man’s  title  or  learning  may 
be,  but  who  can  most  speedily  restore  their  animals  to  health.  My  experience 
and  observation  tells  me  the  public  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  also  to  understand  and  take  advantage  when  neces¬ 
sary  of  the  legal  responsibilities  that  the  holding  of  that  title  entails.  The 
present  unjust  state  of  the  law  places  the  public  in  an  anomalous  position 
when  they  require  the  services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  They  have  either  to 
ask  him  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons — 
which  is  not  pleasant,  and  from  which  most  would  shrink  from  doing — or 
what  is  most  commonly  done,  take  it  for  granted,  until  from  experience  they 
find  out  to  their  cost  their  mistake.  This  state  of  things  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  public  and  the  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  who  has  probably 
devoted  all  his  means,  and  years  of  hard  labour  and  study,  in  acquiring  a 
professional  education,  and  then  devoting  his  life  to  its  practice  in  thehope 
(often  a  vain  one)  of  obtaining  an  honourable  position  and  subsistence  for 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  I  ask  why  should  the  public  not 
have  the  same  simple  and  easy  method  of  recognizing  the  qualified  from  the 
unqualified,  as  they  have  in  the  sister  profession .?  When  such  a  boon  is 
obtained,  it  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  us  as  a  profession  than  it  was  to  the 
medical  profession.  Having  been  myself  in  practice  in  a  country  district 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  can  bear  feeling  testimony  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
young  veterinary  surgeon  who  is  striving  to  make  a  practice  in  a 
country  town  or  village  where  a  number  of  these  men  exist  who 
assume  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon.  I  tried  it,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  success,  when  my  chief  opponent,  finding  he  was  losing  ground, 
called  in  the  aid  and  assistance  (which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  readily 
obtained)  of  an  aged  eminent  qualified  practitioner  from  a  neighbouring 
town,  to  carry  him  through  his  difficult  cases.  Not  being  prepared  to  fight 
against  such  odds,  I  left  the  place  in  disgust,  and  went  in  search  of  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  ;  and  after  fourteen  years’  experience  I  have  never 
had  once  to  regret  the  step  I  then  took,  although  I  felt  keenly  the  injustice 
that  necessitated  it.  Had  there  been  a  Veterinary  Medical  Association  then 
in  existence,  I  should  have  brought  such  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette 
before  them,  but  there  was  not,  consequently  I  had  no  redress  ;  but  I  hope, 
for  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  profession,  such  cases  are  rare.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  know  and  say  that  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages,  we  are  slowly  and  steadily  advancing.  Still,  there  are  yet 
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many  reforms  and  improvements  much  to  be  desired  and  hoped  for,  the  dim 
outlines  of  which  are  only  faintly  visible  in  the  distant  horizon,  but  which  will 
every  year,  with  the  united  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,  be  gradually 
brought  nearer,  until  they  pass  from  the  region  of  discussion  and  doubt  into 
the  reality  of  accomplished  facts.  Amongst  these  desirable  measures  I  class 
exemption  irom  juries,  which  injustice  presses  very  hard  on  some  members 
of  our  profession,  and  which  exemption  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  extended 
to  us,  considering  the  fewness  of  our  numbers,  and  the  urgent  and  important 
services  we  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  render.  I  also 
think  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  R.C.V.S.  ought  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  our  own 
profession  ;  for  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  way  of  bringing  out  the  latent 
talent  now  lying  dormant  in  the  profession  than  by  throwing  open  to  our 
members  every  possible  avenue  of  honour  and  distinction  that  it  has  at  its 
disposal.  When  such  is  done,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  able  and  competent  aspirants.  1  also  think  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  veterinary  surgeons  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  city, 
and  local  authorities  as  inspectors  of  meat,  instead  of  the  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  uneducated  men.  The  present  state  of  things  is  largely  due  to  our  own 
apathy,  but  I  do  hope  before  long  to  see  this  state  of  things  altered  and  this 
wrong  redressed. 

1  have  now,  in  conclusion,  only  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  advantages 
of  Veterinary  Medical  Associations.  First,  they  bring  the  scattered  units  of 
our  profession  together  for  social  and  fraternal  intercourse,  and  thus  learn  to 
know  and  appreciate  each  other’s  many  good  opinions,  and  keep  under 
subjection  and  control  the  bad  ones  ;  to  cultivate  good  fellowship  and  kindly 
feeling  and  consideration  one  toward  another ;  and  should  misunderstanding 
or  unpleasantness  arise,  which,  unfortunately,  will  arise  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  to  constitute  a  council  of  appeal  to  adjust  differences  in  an  honour¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  manner. 

“For none  of  us  know  one  another, 

And  oft  into  error  may  fall ; 

Then  let  us  speak  well  of  our  brother, 

Or  speak  not  about  him  at  all.” 

Besides  which,  these  constant  meetings  tend  largely  to  cultivate  a  higher 
tone  and  standard  of  professional  morality  towards  each  other,  and  I  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  in  that  respect  we  shall  be  the  equals  and 
not  the  imitators  of  the  sister  profession. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  there  are  the  regular  discussions  on  scientific  and 
practical  subjects  where  information  and  ideas  are  freely  imparted  and 
received,  the  practical  results  of  which  no  one  can  estimate,  for  thought 
quickens  thought  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron. 

Members  are  also  encouraged  to  investigate  subjects  that  still  lie  in  the 
region  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  if  any  new  light  is  obtained  or  discovery 
made,  not  to  selfishly  retain  it  or  hide  it  under  our  own  little  bushel,  but  to 
let  it  burn  in  the  full  light  of  these  associations  and  the  profession  generally, 
and  thus  add  to  our  knowledge  and  pleasure  by  freely  imparting  it  to  others. 
And  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  my  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  the  members  of  this  and  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  for  the  very  valuable  information  and  instruction  that  I  have 
from  year  to  year  received,  and  the  pleasure  I  always  derive  from  regularly 
attending  the  meetings.  And  I  feel  certain,  were  all  the  members  of  our 
profession  who  still  stand  aloof  from  the  meetings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations  to  adopt  my  plan,  they  would  also  have  to  chronicle  like  happy 
results. 
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Another  sign  of  progress  is  the  successful  establishment,  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis,  of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence 
Association,  under  whose  powerful  wing  every  veterinary  surgeon  can  and 
ought  to  find  shelter,  and  whose  advice  and  assistance  in  time  of  need  will 
be  found  of  great  value,  and  whose  officers  never  seem  to  fail  or  tire  in 
advancing  and  fostering  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  every  veterinary  surgeon  to  join  the  Association,  and  thus 
benefit  himself  and  the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their  need  and  deepest 
distress. 

Afterwards  Mr.  R.  S.  Reynolds  opened  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
Greaves’s  paper  on  the  “  Penal  and  Apprenticeship  Clauses,”  read  at  the 
previous  meeting. 

He  remarked 

On  Compulsory  Pupilage. 

Upon  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  instituting  a  compulsory  apprentice¬ 
ship  before  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for 
examination,  a  measure  which,  as  you  know, has  been  affirmatively  determined, 
I  voted  in  the  minority. 

Many  of  you  will  doubtless  wonder  at  this,  knowing  that  I  have  always 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  practical  instruction. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  the  motion  do  not  accord  with  those  expressed 
by  a  number  of  objectors  ;  for  there  should,  I  think,  scarcely  be  any  diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  practical  men  as  to  the  desirability  of  affording  the 
student  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  manipulative  dexterity  and  familiarity 
with  the  ordinary  minor  operations  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  so  soon 
as  he  engages  in  actual  practice. 

Neither  were  my  reasons  for  voting  against  compulsory  apprenticeship  in 
unison  with  those  of  gentlemen  who  think  that  a  pre-collegiate  pupilage 
unfits  the  student  for  the  reception  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  best  students  are  those  who  come  to  college  direct  from  a  shop¬ 
keeper’s  counter  ;  for  I  distinctly  recollect  that  the  best  students  of  my  year 
not  only  excelled  in  practice,  but  beat  the  purely  theoretical  men  all  to  nothing 
on  their  own  subjects  in  competitive  examinations,  and  in  after  life  have  been 
successful  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  ;  but  these  were  men  whose 
apprenticeships  had  not  been  compulsory  and  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  over  so  much  time  with  a  duly-qualified  practitioner,  but  entered 
u'^on  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge,  with  a  strong  love  for  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  become  skilful  veterinary  surgeons. 
Young  men  are  not,  or  rather  should  not  be  sent  to  college  to  be  made  good 
students  of  but  the  whole  line  of  their  education  ought  to  have  the  one 
object — to  make  them  sound  and  scientific  practitioners.  In  favour  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  speaking  from  personal  experience,  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  during  my  five  years’  pupilage  in  country  practice  I  did  not  acquire  one 
single  practical  fact  that  I  have  at  any  subsequent  time  found  it  desirable  to 
forget.  On  the  contrary,  I  attribute  whatever  success  I  may  have  achieved 
chiefly  to  the  experience  gained  by  such  work. 

Every  circumstance  in  favour  of  apprenticeship  I  duly  weighed  before  my 
vote  against  the  system  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  mover  of  the  motion 
was  recorded,  and  this  my  reason.  If  the  object  of  the  measure  is  intended 
to  ensure  the  possession  of  a  higher  standard  of  practical  knowledge  by  can¬ 
didates  for  the  diploma,  it  is  far  too  weak  for  the  purpose;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  intended  to  shield  the  examiners  or  the  Council  from  the  blame  of 
passing  or  allowing  to  be  passed  inefficient  men,  I  could  not  give  it  my 
support.  I  cannot  and  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Fleming,  who  has  afforded 
such  abundant  evidences  of  his  love  for,  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
profession,  has  conceived  the  measure  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  the 
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Council  or  examining  board,  but  that  it  may  be  made  to  serve  so  base  a 
purpose  seems  to  me  very  possible. 

To  make  my  case  a  little  more  clear,  the  free  admission  by  the  arniy 
examiners  that  aspirants  for  its  veterinary  service  are  wofully  deficient  in 
practical  knowledge,  naturally  suggests  the  question,  How  came  such  men 
to  be  passed  into  the  profession  In  justification  and  in  reply,  the  “pass 
examiners  as  freely  assert  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  examina¬ 
tions  are  conducted  do  not  admit  of  the  practical  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  candidates  to  be  gauged.  I  attach  no  blame  to  the  examiners  in  the 
conduct  of  their  work  as  examiners,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  not  only  men 
of  ability,  but  of  high  honour  ;  yet  if  the  statements  to  which  I  have  alluded 
are  based  upon  the  foundation  of  fact,  they  must  be  held  culpable  and 
wanting  in  courage  for  not  representing  to  the  Council  in  a  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  and  forcible  manner  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  system  of  examination  ought  to  bear  the  blame  for 
the  practical  incompetency  of  some  men  who  have  been  entrusted  with  a 
diploma,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  whole  question  must  be  grappled  with  ; 
and  whilst  I  allow  that  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a 
satisfactory  practical  test,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
overcome  those  difficulties  by  vigorous  action,  and  not  lie  down  and  hug 
itself  with  the  puerile  idea  that  a  compulsory  pupilage  can  remedy  the  evil 
against  which  complaints,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  are  loud  in 
condemnation. 

I  hold  the  strongest  opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  passing  only  com¬ 
petent  men  into  the  profession  ought  to  rest  solely  and  entirely  upon 
the  examiners,  and  so  long  as  I  have  any  interest  in  the  profession,  I  shall 
oppose  all  means  tending  to  lessen  one  tittle  of  that  responsibility. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  possession  of  practical  competency  must  be 
a  sine  qua  no7i ;  let  the  examiners  be  afforded  the  necessary  facility  for 
testing  the  students  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  candidates 
will  attain,  by  some  means  or  other,  what  is  required  from  them. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  course  can  alone  guarantee  the  admission  of 
efficient  men,  and  will  do  more  to  raise  the  standing  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  in  public  estimation  than  ten  penal  enactments  or  a  thousand 
compulsory  pupilage  clauses. 

Mr.  Whittle  endorsed  Mr.  Greaves’s  arguments  respecting  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  system  or  pupilage,  as  he  considered  practical  observation  at  this 
time  so  essential ;  he  need  only  to  compare  medical  pupils  with  ours  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  reasoning. 

Mr.  Morgan  agreed  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  considered  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  examiners  ;  they  were  paid  for  it,  and  why  should  they  not  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties,  although  it  might  be  painful  ?  He  looked  upon  the  penal 
clause  as  a  mockery. 

Mr.  Faulkner  would  ask  Mr.  Morgan,  who  made  the  rules  for  the 
examiners  as  to  time  allowed  them  to  examine  the  students  ?  He  believes 
the  blame  rests  with  the  Council  not  giving  the  examiners  greater  facilities. 

Mr.  Moore  concurred  in  Mr.  Faulkner’s  remarks,  also  in  the  penal 
clause. 

Mr.  Locke  was  in  favour  of  the  apprenticeship  clause. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  President, 

Mr.  Reynolds  replied  in  support  of  his  arguments. 

The  President  then  followed  with  two  communications,  which  gave  rise 
to  an  interesting  discussion.  He  said,  for  many  years  I  have  been  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  great  uncertainty  in  diagnosing  the  various  diseases  of  the 
bowels  that  the  horse  is  subject  to,  the  symptoms  being  so  much  alike  that  I 
seldom  could  venture  an  opinion  whether  the  animal  had  died  from  a  rup- 
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ture  of  the  bowels,  stoppage  of  the  bowels  from  feculent  matter,  or  from  a 
calculus,  or  a  single  or  double  twist. 

As  no  treatment  is  valuable  unless  based  on  a  correct  diagnosis,  I  set 
myself  the  task  of  closely  watching  all  cases  that  were  brought  to  me  for 
treatment,  with  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  discover  some  certain  diag¬ 
nostic  symptom,  peculiar  to  each,  that  would  enable  me  to  recognise  with 
accuracy  the  disease  I  was  treating. 

At  that  time  I  was  unfortunate  in  having  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  arising  from  single  and  double  twists  of  the  bowels,  and  feeling 
trow  utterly  useless  medicine  and  medical  treatment  were  in  such  cases,  I 
gave  special  thought  to  this  class  of  abdominal  complaints. 

At  last  I  was  successful  in  recognising  one  symptom  always  present  in 
this  disease  that  is  never  present  in  any  other,  thus  enabling  me  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  accuracy  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 

In  all  cases  of  “  twist  ”  in  the  bowels,  on  exploring  per  rectum,  an  inflated 
portion  of  the  colon  is  distinctly  felt  on  the  right  side  extending  into  the 
pelvis,  and  in  cases  of  “  double  twist”  almost  completely  filling  that  cavity, 
rendering  it  very  difficult  to  explore,  and  giving  the  impression  that  the 
bladder  was  enormously  distended.  On  reflection,  I  thought  some  different 
method  of  treatment  was  required,  and  I  had  a  large  padded  loose-box 
made  to  put  such  cases  into,  in  order  to  allow  the  patients  to  roll  about  and 
to  get  on  to  their  backs,  which  I  believe  to  be  most  valuable. 

In  other  cases  of  “slight  twist,”  when  there  was  no  great  inclination  to 
roll,  I  fastened  ropes  to  the  fetlocks,  and  when  down  had  them  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  with  good  results  in  one  or  two  cases. 

At  last  it  struck  me  that  if  I  could  liberate  the  gas  in  the  inflated  portion 
of  the  colon,  which  seemed  always  to  stop  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels,  it  would  cause  them  to  collapse,  the  peristaltic  action  again  to 
begin,  and  the  bowel  might  then  release  itself.  With  this  end  in  view,  I 
decided  to  puncture  the  colon  per  rectum  the  next  case  that  presented  itself 
for  treatment. 

On  January  the  i8th  a  chestnut  cart-horse  was  brought  to  my  infirmary, 
suffering  from  abdominal  pain  ;  he  evidently  had  been  very  violent,  being 
much  bruised  about  the  head,  etc.  The  symptoms  presented  were  as 
follows : — Pulse  48  and  weak,  visible  mucous  membranes  very  slightly 
infected,  faeces  small  in  quantity  and  size  and  very  hard,  but  not  coated  with 
mucus,  refused  all  food  and  water,  pains  frequent  but  not  severe,  lay  down 
on  the  near  side)  and  was  quiet.  Gave  an  ordinary  colic  drink  and 
5iij.  of  aloes  in  a  ball.  In  a  few  hours  he  appeared  free  from  pain,  and  was 
discharged  with  instructions  to  give  soft  diet  and  a  day’s  rest.  On  the  19th 
he  again  had  frequent  slight  pains,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.  Qn 
the  20th  he  got  worse  and  was  brought  back  to  the  infirmary.  The  symptoms 
being  the  same,  I  repeated  the  treatment.  The  following  morning,  however, 
the_  animal  appearing  very  dull  and  listless,  pulse  50  and  weak,  breath  very 
fcetid,  I  began  to  suspect  I  had  a  case  of  single  twist  of  the  colon,  and  on 
exploring  per  rectum,  I  found  on  the  right  s’de  the  colon  largely  distended. 

I  decided  to  puncture  it  per  rectum,  which  I  did  with  a  trocar  (four  inches 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  foetid 
gas  to  escape  through  the  canula  and  out  per  rectum.  I  held  the  canula  in 
for  five  minutes  until  I  distinctly  felt  the  colon  moving  freely  under  my  hand, 
when  I  withdrew  the  canula. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  horse  began  to  look  about  for  food  and  water, 
w'hich  was  supplied  to  him  ;  the  bowels  began  to  respond,  and  the  next  day 
the  horse  was  discharged  and  ordered  to  work,  which  he  has  continued  to 
do  up  to  date  without  any  recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  ago  since  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  members 
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of  this  Association  to  the  peculiarity  always  observable  in  a  twist  pf  the 
bowels  on  exploring  the  rectum,  and  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is 
a  certain  diagnostic  symptom,  and  the  treatment  I  have  now  suggested,  in 
skilful  hands,  is  certain  and  safe  ;  and  I  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  it 
to  the  members  of  this  Association  and  to  the  profession  in  general. 

Mr.  Faulkner  next  introduced  the  subject  of  the  intended  “  Congress  ” 
to  be*  held  in  London,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  a  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Moore,  to  form  part  of  the 
provisional  committee  of  which  Mr.  Faulkner  is  secretary. 

A  committee  was  next  formed,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Welsby,  to  act  with  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  to 
promote  the  re-election  of  the  selected  members  of  Council. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Greaves,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  President  handed  to  each  member  present 
a  draft  copy  of  “The  Veterinary  Medical  Bill”  and  “The  Veterinary 
Medical  Act,”  and  the  meeting  closed.  Wm.  Leather,  Hofi.  Sec. 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Veterinary  College,  on  February  3rd  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Alloway,  V.S., 

President,  in  the  chair.  ,  ,  ,  ,  r 

Mr.  William  Bell,  Kars,  Ont.,  was  balloted  for  and  elected  a  member  of 

the  Association.  ,  ^  r  ^  r- 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Chairman 

called  on  Mr.  Richard  Price  to  read  his  communication  on  Enteritis. 

Mr.  Price  described  the  history,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  post-mortem 
lesions  of  a  typical  case  from  notes  taken  by  himself,  which  gave  rise  to  an 
interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  St.  Thomas,  Ont,  read  the  notes  of  a  case  diagnosed 
to  be  acute  Nephritis  in  a  horse  on  his  own  farm,  which  yielded  to  active  treat¬ 
ment  and  made  a  rapid  recovery.  _  . 

Mr.  E.  J.  Carter  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  on  Counter- Irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  chest  affections.  The  reader  stated  that  this  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  had  of  late  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  among  veterinarians, 
especially  in  England,  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession  being  for  and 
against  the  employment  of  counter-irritation  in  the  treatment  of  chest  affec¬ 
tions.  He  gave  a  resume  of  the  arguments  advanced^?'^^  and  con^  and  summed 
up  by  agreeing  with  the  idea  that  counter-irritation  had  been  used  too  much 
in  chest  affections  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  milder  and  more  soothing 

treatment.  . ,  ^ 

Mr.  M.  C.  Baker,  V.S.,  considered  that  the  idea  of  applying  counter-irrita¬ 
tions  to  the  chest  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  blood  from  the  inflamed  lung  or 
pleura  was  wrong  in  theory,  as  by  increasing  the  cutaneous  circulation  the 
pressure  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  increased,  and  harm  produced  instead 
of  good.  He  would  object,  except  in  lymphatic  horses,  to  actual  counter¬ 
irritation,  but  favoured  mild  stimulation  of  the  chest.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  William  McEachran  considered  that  the  application  of  hot  poultices 
to  the  chest  was  to  be  preferred  to  actual  counter-irritations,  as  they  caused 

less  irritation  to  the  animal.  1  1,  j 

Prof.  McEachran  stated  that  in  his  experience  poultices  to  the  chest  had 
a  much  more  soothing  effect  on  the  animal,  and  objected  to  severe  blistering 
on  account  of  the  irritation  it  gave  the  animals,  and  the  injury  sometimes 

produced  on  their  sides.  . 

The  Chairman  thought  that  fomentations  or  poultices  were  more  rational 

and  produced  better  results  than  counter-irritants. 
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Other  speakers  followed,  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  a  milder  form  of 
treatment. 

The  Secretary  also  read  an  interesting  communication  received  from 
Mr.  W.  L.  Williams,  V.S.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  U.S.A.,  recording  eight  cases 
in  which  he  punctured  the  intestine  in  the  horse  for  Tympanitis,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  successful  in  relieving  the  animal,  and  in  none  of  which  was 
Peritonitis  produced,  and  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  use  of  the  trocar 
and  canula  is  as  safe  in  the  horse  as  in  the  cow.  He  also  recommends  its 
use  early  in  the  affection. 


THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  BENEVOLENT  AND  MUTUAL 

DEFENCE  SOCIETY. 


Financial  Statement  from  Feb.  i2Th,  1880,  to  March  9TH,  1881. 


The  Veterinary  Mtitual  Defence  Fund. 


Cash  Received.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  of  Account  and  cash  in  hand, 

February  i2th,  1880. .  ..  ..  i86  15  5 

Subscriptions  of  Members  from  Feb. 

i2th,  1880,  to  March  9th,  1881  ..  123  16  6 

Bank  Interest,  June  24th,  1880  ..  i  10  i 

,,  Dec.  24th,  1880  ..  156 


.^31376 


Cash  Paid. 

1881. 

March — Sec.  Sundry  Expenses 
Treasurer’s  ditto 
Cash  in  hand 
Cash  in  Bank 


9 


£  s.  d. 
, ,  I  10  o 
. .  280 

•.  I  19  6 
.  -  307  10  o 


;^3i3  7  6 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

Edmd.  Nuttall,  Preston. 


The  National  Veterinary  Befievolent  Fund. 


Cash  Receiv^ed. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  of  Account,  Feb.  12th,  i 

CO 

CO 

0 

^i357 

7 

8 

Subscriptions  of  Members 

6 

I 

0 

Bank  Interest,  June  24th,  1880 

II 

18 

0 

,,  Dec.  24th,  1880 

0 

16 

6 

Coupon  on  .^1,300  invested  in 

the 

Mersey  Dock  Estate,  July  5th,  i 

[881 

22 

II 

0 

Cash  Paid. 

1881.  _  ^  S.  d. 

July  5th. — Cash  invested  in  the  Mer¬ 
sey  Dock  Estate  in  the  name  of  four 
Trustees,  viz.,  Peter  Taylor,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  Thomas  Greaves,  Man¬ 
chester;  William  Whittle,  Worsley; 

Richard  Reynolds,  Liverpool,  at  4 
per  cent,  for  20  years  . .  . .  1,300  o  o 

Cash  in  Bank  . .  . .  . .  . .  98  14  2 


.^r,39?_J4  2 


.1^1,398  14  2 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

Edmd.  Nuttall,  Preston. 


Amount  of  arrears  at  this  date,  ;^ii2  17s.  6d. 


Knott  Mill,  Manchester. 


Thomas  Greaves,  Hon.  Sec. 


HFettrinarfi  HcjiartinfiTt. 

Gazette^  February  i8th. 

Royal  Artillery. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  Edward  Kelly, 
retires  upon  half-pay. 

Gazette^  February  25th. 

Veterinary  Department. — The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  to  be 
Veterinary  Surgeons  on  probation : — J.  H.  Steel,  E.  H.  Kelly,  E.  E. 
Bennett. 


Obituary. 
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Gazette^  March  nth. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  James 
Lambert,  to  be  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Veterinary  Surgeon  G.  D. 
Whitfield  from  half  pay,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  in  succession  to 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  Edward  Kelly,  retired  on  full  pay. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  the  unification  of  the  Army  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment  has  been  finally  decided  and  acted  upon.  Henceforth  veterinary 
surgeons  will  not  be  commissioned  to  cavalry  regiments  or  corps  ;  all  belong 
to  the  Department,  and  are  on  one  roster  for  general  service,  though  a 
veterinary  surgeon  may  be  posted  to  a  regiment  for  five  years.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  decision,  several  veterinary  surgeons  have  been  moved  from 
their  regiments  and  sent  on  active  service  to  South  Africa  for  general  duty. 
These  are  Messrs.  W.  Pallin  (20th  Hussars),  Jones  (2nd  Dragoon  Guards), 
Hanly  (4th  Dragoon  Guards).  In  addition  to  these  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Natal,  there  are  also  Messrs.  Reilly  (attached  to  7th  Hussars),  Gillard 
(attached  to  15th  Hussars),  Findlay  (attached  to  Inniskilling  Dragoons),  D. 
C.  Pallin  (attached  to  14th  Hussars),  Sartin,  Duck,  Durant,  Rutherford, 
Caldecott. 

Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Lambert  is  in  Natal  as  Administrative 
Officer,  being  succeeded  as  Instructor  at  the  Aldershot  Army  Veterinary 
School,  by  First  Class  W.  B.  Walters,  from  the  Royal  Engineers. 

We  understand  that  a  warrant  will  shortly  be  issued  for  the  employment, 
under  special  circumstances,  of  veterinary  surgeons  belonging  to  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  regiments,  and  also  half-pay  or  retired  army  veterinary  surgeons,  in 
certain  military  districts.  The  scale  of  pay  for  these  will  probably  be  ;(^i5o 
a  year,  exclusive  of  the  retired  or  half  pay  of  the  army  men,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pay  allowed  to  the  former  when  called  out  for  drill  or  other  duty. 

Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  forage  caps  supplied  to  army  veterinary 
surgeons  by  military  outfitters  ;  and  having  inquired  into  some  of  these 
complaints,  we  find  they  are  justified,  the  cap  not  being  made  according  to 
the  sealed  pattern.  The  Dress  Regulations  gives  the  patterns  as  follows 
“  Blue  cloth  with  band  of  if-inch  gold  lace,  with  gold  purl  button  on  the  top. 
Peak,  staff  pattern  for  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  and  inspecting 
veterinary  surgeons  ;  without  peak  for  other  grades.”  Outfitters  should  be 
compelled  to  take  back  articles  of  dress  which  are  not  according  to  regulation. 


The  death  is  reported  of  Mr.  James  Rowe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Oseney  Crescent, 
Camden  Town,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He  graduated  in  1842,  and  had  for 
some  time  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 


antr 

Another  Veterinary  School. — We  learn  from  Land  of  March  5th, 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  veterinary  school  in  Aberdeen. 
That  journal  adds  \ — The  rearing  of  valuable  animals  demands  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  veterinary  art,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  whispers  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  facilities  offered  to  intending 
veterinary  surgeons  at  the  southern  veterinary  colleges.  In  particular,  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  incomplete  study  of  animal  pathology. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

Sir, — The  new  war  in  South  Africa  will  probably  cause  some  veterinary 
surgeons' to  be  sent  to  that  country.  Transport  is  a  knotty  question  in  South 
Africa  ;  I  need  not,  therefore,  apologise  for  writing  to  remind  any  of  your 
readers,  who  may  be  going  out,  of  a  very  simple  remedy  for  wounds,  which 
may  be  useful  if  they  run  short  of  medicines  at  any  time.  I  am  alluding  to 
vegetable  charcoal,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  camp-fire  in  a  more  or 
less  pure  condition.  I  have  used  it  with  great  success.  During  last  monsoon 
I  had  a  very  bad  case  of  broken  knees,  and  several  animals  with  large  super¬ 
ficial  wounds,  under  treatment.  I  employed  most  of  the  ordinary  remedies,  but 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  In  fact,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep 
them  in  sta^u  quo.  About  this  time  several  grass-cutters’  “  tats  ”  were  brought 
to  me  with  sore  backs,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  five-shilling  piece  to  a 
saucer.  I  had  the  places  washed,  and  not  wishing  to  bury  my  stock  of  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  wounds,  I  cast  about  for  some  simple  remedy  which  would  cure 
them.  I  ordered  some  wood-charcoal  from  the  forge  to  be  powdered,  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  applied  daily.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
found  that  the  ponies  made  far  greater  progress  than  the  animals  in  the  sick 
lines,  and  therefore  determined  to  treat  the  troopers’  wounds  in  the  same 
manner.  I  was  most  successful,  and  had  no  more  trouble  in  getting  the 
wounds  to  heal.  I  now  use  it  as  a  powder  (not  paste),  as  I  find  it  adheres 
better.  It  prevents  flies  getting  to  a  wound  when  the  latter  is  dressed 
with  a  thick  coating,  and  I  am  not  troubled  with  luxurious  granulations  as  I 
used  to  be.  Vegetable  charcoal  is  no  new  application,  neither  do  I  suppose  it 
to  be  a  specific  for  all  wounds  ;  but  it  is  a  very  useful  remedy,  always  obtain¬ 
able,  and,  as  such,  well  worthy  of  being  tried  where  nothing  else  is  to  be  had. 
Apropos^  of  charcoal,  I  will  (if  you  think  it  worth  the  space)  state  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  it  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  Tulip-poisoning  in  South  Africa.  It  fell 
to  niy  lot,  when  at  Landmann’s  Drift,  to  witness  an  outbreak  of  Tulip-poison — 
ingin  the  17th  Lancers.  An  account  was  published  soon  after  in  the  Veter¬ 
inary  Journal.  I  need  not,  therefore,  go  over  the  old  ground  again,  but 
merely  mention  that  the  animals  showed  symptoms  of  flatulent  Colic, 
accompanied  by  depression,  and  more  or  less  coma.  They  were  treated  by 
veterinary  surgeon  Lambert,  with  burned  tulip-root,  and  with  very  good 
results,  considering  how  badly  the  animals  were  attacked.  When  the  regiment 
left  the  station,  I  remained  in  charge,  and  had  very  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  poison  at  work  in  horses  belonging  to  transport  riders  and  to  men 
going  to  join  the  different  volunteer  corps.  I  tried  burned  tulip-root,  Spt. 
Am.  Arom.,  and  Am.  Carb.,  alone  and  combined.  I  found  nothing  so  effective 
as  tulip  charcoal  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  given  together.  I  frequently 
tried  the  charcoal  by  itself ;  but  although  it  did  good,  its  effect  was  always 
enhanced  when  Arom.  Spt.  Ammon,  was  added.  My  theory  is,  that  the 
tulip-root  acts  merely  as  an  absorbent  of  gases,  and  that  by  administering 
ammonia  I  assisted  its  action  by  neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
found  in  such  large  quantities  in  Tympanitis.  I  attended  numerous  cases, 
and  always  with  success,  when  I  resorted  to  the  above  treatment. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

F.  Raymond,  A.V.D., 

I  'jih  Lancers. 


Mhow,  India. 
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SALICYLIC  ACID. 

Sir,— The  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  with  salicylic  acid  appears  to  be  received  as  something  de 
novo ;  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  value  of  this  conipound  in 
the  treatment  of  cattle  and  sheep  when  affected  with  diseases  of  an  infectious 
type,  I  feel  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  state  the  fact  out  of  honesty  to  my  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  who,  I  have  reason  to  consider,  after  iny  ample  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  years,  to  be  one  of  your  most  proficient  and  successful  cattle 
pathologists  (and  I  speak  plainly  and  honestly,  _  for  the  only  friendship 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman  referred  to  is  that  which  does  exist 
between  a  client  and  his  professional  adviser).  I  allude  to  Mr.  Robert  Ward, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Paddington,  who  some  seven  years  ago  treated  my  herd  of 
cows,  “  a  valuable  one,”  at  Compton,  near  Winchester,  most  successfully,  as 
he  also  did  some  others  in  the  county  of  Hants.  Mr.  Ward  informed  me 
he  wrote  a  short  article  on  the  value  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  Journal  some 
two  years  ago.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the  introduction  of  this  remedy 
for  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  takes  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick’s  experiments,  and  by  an  English  practitioner.  “Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due.”  Yours  obediently. 

Barton  Farm,  Marlborough,  Wilts,  Robert  S.  Lyne. 

February  "yrd^  1881.  _ 

THE  BUILDING  FUND  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  you  have  such  a  sad  tale  to  tell  about  the  progress 
(pardon  the  underline)  of  the  above  fund.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  hear  it 
whispered  that  one  of  the  Vice-presidents,  to  whom  the  practice  of  our 
profession  has  been  kind,  has  generously  handed  a  contribution  to  the  fund, 
and  I  trust  this  spontaneous  act  may  stimulate  others  quite  as  able,  but  not 
more  willing,  to  assist  this  most  desirable  object — the  only  means  whereby 
we  may  place  our  profession  in  the  position  it  is  now  time  it  occupied. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  college  might,  with  every  advantage  to  her¬ 
self  and  the  craft,  institute  a  registration  fee  ;  that  is  to  say,  members  m 
practice  paying,  say  an  annual  subscription  of  los.  6d.,  shall  have  their  names 
inserted  in  the  annual  register,  which  register  shall  be  issued  gratuitously 
to  chairmen  of  county  magistrates,  clerks  of  peace,  chief  constables,  etc. 

The  proprietors  of  Kelly’s  Directory  print  and  publish  a  similar  register 
of  medical  practitioners,  and  are  the  best  people  for  such  a  business,  for 
then  the  insertion  of  quacks  with  the  qualified  in  their  directories  will 

cease.  ,  ,  . 

I  submit  the  idea  for  what  it  is  worth,  thinking  that  the  present  circulation 

of  our  register  is  quite  useless  for  public  usefulness  and  our  advantage. 

Yours  truly, 

London,  17//^,  1881.  _  Robert  Ward. 

BROSNAN  V.  BIGNOLD. 

Sir,— The  “  Paradise ”  persecution  is  still  unpleasantly  fresh  in  our  niemories, 
but  nevertheless  some  of  us  were  beginning  to  hope  that  “  charity  ”  was 
being  exercised,  and  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciations  (the  presidential  chair  of  one  of  which  has  been  for  the  last  two  yeais 
filled  by  the  leading  witness  for  the  plaintiff)  were  being  more  earnestly, 
carried  out,  when  we  are  once  more  reminded,  by  the  case  of  Brosnan  v. 
Bignold,  that  our  remembrance  of  the  Paradise  case  is  not  likely  to  deaden,  or 
that  our  hopes  of  the  extension  of  charity  to  our  brethren  will  not  be  realised 
yet  awhile. 

VOL.  XII. 
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Some  months  ago  I  heard,  when  in  London,  the  full  particulars  of  this  case, 
and  so  thoroughly  satisfied  was  I,  by  the  evidence  given  to  me  of  the  persecu¬ 
tory  nature  of  the  business,  that  I  requested  Mr.  Rowe  to  place  my  services 
at  the  full  disposal  of  Mr.  Bignold,  if  required.  The  names  and  number  of 
the  veterinary  surgeons,  however,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Bignold,  together 
with  those  in  reserve,  as  opposed  to  the  opposite  side,  rendered  my  atten¬ 
dance,  and  that  of  plenty  of  others  who  would  have  been  willing  to  go, 
unnecessary.  Add  to  which,  those  eminent  names  and  numbers  which  were 
present  speak  volumes  for  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Bignold,  and  the  good  cause 
he  had  the  courage  to  defend. 

That  this  trial  will  entail  a  severe  expense  to  both  parties  is  but  too  patent; 
but  so  far  as  Mr.  Bignold  is  concerned,  he  may  rest  assured  he  has  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  profession  in  general,  and  I  for  one,  though  not  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  shall  be  pleased,  if  there  be  need 
of  such  charity,-  to  send  my  mite  towards  his  pecuniary  burden,  remembering 
that  an  ounce  of  help  is  worth  a  pound  of  pity.  And  in  the  meantime,  touch¬ 
ing  the  moral  aspect  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Bignold  may  take  comfort  from  the 
old  Scotch  proverb,  that  Right  wrongs  nae  man. 

Yours  truly, 

Wolverhampton,  ^rd March,  i88r.  J.  WOODROFFE  Hill,  F.R.C.V.S. 

MR.  STEPHENSON  AND  THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  BILL. 

Sir, — I  am  much  surprised  at  not  seeing  a  reply  to  Mr.  Stephenson’s  paper 
on  “  Veterinary  Topics  ’’  from  some  of  the  literary  members  of  the  profession. 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stephenson  could  not  understand  the  real  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  or  as  it  used  to  be  termed,  the  “  Penal 
Clause,”  or  he  would  not  have  misinterpreted  it  as  he  did,  and  so  tend  to 
mislead  some  members.  The  Bill  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple,  and  I,  of 
course,  thought  we  should  be  unanimous  in  supporting  it ;  never  dreaming  of  a 
division  among  ourselves.  It  is  a  measure  which  the  profession  has  required 
for  a  long  time,  and  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  forward  was  a 
leader  who  would  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  advancement,  would  give  his  time 
to  it,  and,  above  all,  apply  himself  assiduously  to  the  task  before  him.  No 
one  could  have  so  well  undertaken  the  labour  as  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Fleming  ;  and  I  fancy  Mr.  Stephenson  did  not  know  the  determination  of 
character  of  Mr.  Fleming,  when  he  spoke  of  his  having  dropped  the  Penal 
Bill. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  in  Mr.  Stephenson’s  paper  any  reasonable  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Bill.  One  would  be  led  to  think,  on  reading  that  paper, 
that  the  profession,  in  supporting  the  Bill,  really  wished  to  utterly  extinguish 
unqualified  men.  Now,  I  am  willing  to  confess  there  are  some  very  excel¬ 
lent  men  among  these,  and  for  some  of  them  we”entertain  great  respect ;  and 
we  do  not  despise  thembecause  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  veterinary 
education.  That  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault ;  we  only  want  to  do 
what  is  just  to  all.  What  we  object  to,  is  quacks  assuming  our  title.  Mr. 
Stephenson  argues  that  the  public  know  whom  they  are  employing.  But  he 
happens  to  reside  in  a  large  town  where  there  are  perhaps  very  few  of  these 
unqualified  men  practising  ;  if  he  lived  in  one  of  the  small  provincial  towns — 
some  of  which  are  not  much  larger  than  villages — he  would  find  that  the 
qualified  man  is  surrounded  by  persons  such  as  grooms,  coachmen,  black¬ 
smiths — and  I  have  even  heard  of  returned  convicts — with  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon  on  or  over  their  door.  These  men  will  declare  in  the  presence  of 
grooms  and  others,  in  tap-rooms,  public-house  bars,  and  other  places,  that 
they  are  properly  qualified.  Some  of  them  are  perhaps  crafty,  and  under¬ 
stand  human  character  ;  they  may  be  able  to  handle  a  horse  or  cow  pretty 
well,  and  have  plenty  of  what  is  called  “bounce.”  I  say  that  the  majority  of 
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the  public  have  no  means  of  discriminating  between  these  and  qualified 
men,  especially  when  the  medium  of  discrimination  is — as  only  too  frequently 
happens — the  groom,  coachman,  or  waggoner.  I  have  been  oftentimes 
written  to  by  parties  who  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  So-and-so,  practising  in  some 
neighbouring  town,  had  a  diploma. 

If  such  men  are  always  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  immunity  they  have 
hitherto  availed  themselves  of,  now  that  the  standard  of  education  has  been 
raised,  matriculation  more  severe,  professional  examinations  more  rigid,  and 
expenses  greatly  increased,  I  cannot  see  what  inducement  there  is  for  a 
parent  to  place  an  educated  son  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  two  or  three 
years  (for  it  should  not  be  a  less  period),  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  including  clothes,  etc.  ;  then  to  work  hard  at  college  for  three  years 
at  great  expense,  and  on  graduating,  to  invest,  perhaps,  several  hundred 
pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a  practice — if,  at  the  end  of  all  this,  the  young 
beginner  finds  an  unqualified  man,  who  has  never  studied  an  hour,  or  spent  a 
penny  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art,  who  may  be  unable  to 
write  his  own  name,  who  associates  and  drinks  with  grooms,  waggoners,  and 
such  men  who  recommend  and  get  him  plenty  of  work  to  do,  who,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  our  title,  is  on  the  same  professional  footing  as  himself.  Such  men 
having  no  establishment  or  position  to  keep  up,  can  live  and  work  cheaper, 
and  this,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  cuts  away  the  ground  from  under  the 
veterinary  surgeon’s  feet  ;  for  he  cannot  descend  to  practices  nor  associate 
with  the  people  the  pretender  does. 

And  yet  Mr.  Stephenson  says,  in  opposing  this  Bill,  that  we  live  in  busy 
times,  and  must  not  stand  still,  but  be  going  either  forward  or  backward.  I 
think  we  have  remained  stationary  long  enough.  Even  agricultural  labourers 
have  their  unions,  and  employ  men  to  talk  for  them — as  they  cannot  talk 
themselves — in  order  to  advance  their  interests  and  improve  their  position. 
The  surgeons  have  protection,  as  quacks  dare  not  adopt  their  title  to  impose 
on  the  public  ;  solicitors  are  in  the  same  category  ;  and  I  think  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  we  should  bestir  ourselves  to  carry  this  Bill  through 
Parliament  for  our  protection.  If  it  becomes  law  it  will  improve  our  own 
social  and  professional  position,  as  it  is  evident  to  those  in  certain  districts 
that  these  illiterate  men  do  veterinary  surgeons  an  immense  amount  of 
injury,  pecuniarily  as  well  as  socially.  And  yet  Mr.  Stephenson  has  the 
temerity  to  assert  that  the  enlightened  industrious  veterinary  surgeon  requires 
or  desires  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  protect  him  ;  from  which  it  might  be 
concluded  that  as  the  profession  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  both  de¬ 
sirable  and  necessary,  Mr.  S.  is  the  only  enlightened  member  among  us. 

We  are  either  veterinary  surgeons,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are,  then  it  is 
our  duty  energetically  to  protect  our  title,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  degraded 
and  the  public  imposed  upon.  Let  them  have  what  they  ask  for— the  best 
advice  and  assistance  ;  they  should  know  whom  they  are  employing.  Under 
the  Adulteration  Act,  grocers  are  not  allowed  to  deceive  the  public  in,  for 
instance,  the  matter  of  coffee  and  chicory. 

The  Bill  may  not,  perhaps,  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  profession  in  this 
generation,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  leave  our  vocation  better  than  we  found  it. 
If  there  is  not  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  studying  at  the  veterinary 
schools,  then  shut  them  up,  and  adopt  Mr.  Stephenson’s  notions.  We  have 
no  desire  to  suppress  the  quack,  but  rather  go  in  for  free  trade  and  no 
monopoly  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  he  is  trading  under  a  false  title. 
What  we  ask  for  is  the  protection  the  Charter  provided  for  us — to  the  effect 
that  the  properly  qualified  member  shall,  solely  and  exclusively  of  all  other 
persons  whomsoever,  be  individually  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
and  title  of  “  veterinary  surgeon.”  Yours,  etc., 

Rochester,  Kent.  J.  B.  Martin. 
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“THE  COURT  OF  EXAMINERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE. 

Sir, — This  court  is  composed  of  seven  Doctors  and  Professors  of  human 
medicine  and  eight  Veterinary  Surgeons.  They  are  all  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  eminence,  and  until  four  years  ago  they  were 
elected  for  life.  They  are  now  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  term 
will  expire  next  year,  when  a  new  Court  of  Examiners  will  be  elected  by  the 
Council,  the  present  members  being  eligible  for  re-election.  It  is  intended, 
also,  to  rearrange  the  subjects  at  the  three  tables.  We  have  always  been 
told  that  it  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  those  whose  names  carry  weight,  and 
which  stamp  the  diploma  with  dignity  and  importance.  Now  nothing  can 
be  further  from  my  mind  than  a  desire  to  cast  disrespect  upon  this  idea,  or 
to  show  the  slightest  shade  of  ingratitude  for  the  great  services  rendered  to 
our  profession  by  the  sister  profession.  My  object  is  solely  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject  by  frankly  and  unreservedly  discussing  this  important  question, 
and  possibly  induce  some  abler  pen  than  mine  to  carefully  ventilate  it. 

I  have  a  diploma  signed  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  London  forty  years 
ago.  I  appreciated  it  as  highly  as  any  of  my  professional  brethren  ever  did 
theirs  ;  it  was  mounted  in  a  very  beautiful  frame,  and  hung  up  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  my  establishment  ;  I  felt  so  proud  of  it  that  I  vainly 
conceived  the  idea  that  this  array  of  testimony  as  to  my  professional  skill 
and  efficiency  would  assuredly  cause  the  public  to  confide  in  me,  and  that 
my  pathway  to  success  was  ensured  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was  hugging  a 
delusion.  I  believe  that  from  that  day  to  this  not  a  single  client  I  have  had 
during  those  years  has  ever  once  read  it,  or  scanned  the  names  that  are 
affixed  to  it.  It  has  taught  me  this  lesson,  that  the  public  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  it  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them  who 
signs  our  diplomas  ;  it  is  not  a  diploma,  nor  the  weight  of  the  names  that  are 
attached  to  it,  that  will  give  the  public  confidence  in  us  ;  it  is  ourselves,  and 
in  ourselves  alone.  It  is  our  address,  our  business  habits,  and  our  success 
with  o  ur  patients  that  will  command  confidence  and  respect.  If  we  are 
unable  to  restore  the  sick  horse  to  health,  the  lame  horse  to  soundness  in  a 
reasonable  time,  or,  as  my  friend  Stephenson  has  it,  “  make  the  hunter  go 
again,”  depend  upon  it  the  names  with  the  greatest  weight — even  if  headed  by 
Albert  Edward  himself— would  be  of  no  avail  to  us  in  creating  confidence  or 
ensuring  success  in  life.  There  are  Professors  and  a  few  eccentric  individuals 
who  may  and  do  think  and  argue  just  the  reverse  :  they  view  the  matter 
from  their  own  stand-point,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  general  practitioner 
or  the  public.  It  is  high  time  we  understood  this  question  aright.  Our 
profession  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  amount  and  degree  of  service  it  can 
render  to  the  community.  No  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  patronage  of  titled 
persons  will  commend  it  to  the  world,  unless  it  can  show  that  it  is  deserving 
of  commendation  through  its  utility  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pursues  its 
aims  and  aspirations. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  education,  lectures,  cramming,  and  grind¬ 
ing  can  never  of  themselves  make  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  they  never  did 
and  never  will.  Our  Court  of  Examiners  know  this,  and  the  public  know 
this.  The  present  method  of  instruction  at  our  colleges  is  exceedingly 
defective,  as  is  also  the  mode  of  examination  of  our  students,  which  is  not 
thorough  ;  and  the  result  is  that  students  are  lamentably  deficient  in  their 
veterinary  knowledge,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  the  profession 
to  which  they  belong.  Do  you  ask  me  for  my  proofs  ?  Only  at  a  late 
quarterly  meeting  of  Council,  the  Principal  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Collins,  made 
this  astounding  statement,  “that  not  one  half  of  the  veterinary  surgeons 
who  apply  for  a  commission  in  the  Army  can  tell  which  is  the  lame  foot  of  a 
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horse,  and  on  other  points  they  were  equally  deficient  ;  ”  and  recently  a 
learned  Professor  from  Camden  Town  College  told  me  ‘‘  that  he  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  there  were  a  greater  per-centage  of  prac¬ 
tical  students  turned  out  from  the  college  fifteen  years  ago  than  there  are 
now.”  Now  I  take  my  stand  on  these  two  statements,  the  truth  of  which  is 
borne  out  by  every-day  experience  ;  and  what  I  ask  my  profession  to  do  is 
this,  that  we  try  and  trace  this  defect  to  its  source.  What  surprises  me  and 
others  most  is  this,  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  to-day,  however  well- 
educated  he  may  be,  and  however  large  his  ability  and  extent  of  experience, 
is  held  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  impart  any  information  on  veterinary  matters  to 
the  veterinary  aspirant  ;  but  to-morrow,  if  this  same  veterinary  surgeon  has 
been  dubbed,  or  dubs  himself,  a  “  Professor,’’  he  can  then  inculcate  the  same 
ideas  with  impunity,  or  any  ideas  however  absurd  or  ridiculous  they  pay  be. 
I  ask  my  readers,  or  any  impartial  or  fair- thinking  man,  whether  this  is  not 
Incongruous,  and  whether  there  is  not  an  utter  absence  of  logical  inference.^ 
We  find  that  the  Examiners  who  are  Doctors  or  Professors  of  human  medi¬ 
cine,  but  who  are  admittedly  ignorant  of  veterinary  knowledge,  may  consider 
that  the  ordeal  the  student  has  just  passed  through  in  botany,  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  physiology,  and  anatomy  has  been  very  satisfapory  to  their 
ideas,  and  they  give  him  a  verdict  or  mark  of  very  good,  when  in  reality  the 
said  student  is  deficient  in  every  essential  qualification  that  goes  to  make  an 
efficient  veterinary  surgeon.  I  very  well  remember  one  night,  during  an 
interval  between  the  examinations.  Professor  Spooner  handing  a  skull  of  a 
horse  to  one  of  the  examiners,  a  Professor  of  human  medicirie,  and  asking 
him  what  age  he  thougljt  it  was.  His  reply  was,  “  I  have  no  idea.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  horses.”  He  then  asked  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Dr. 
Taylor,  gentlemen  who  were  an  honour  to  the  position  they  occupied  in 
their  own  profession  ;  but  mark  their  answer  :  “  I  can  form  no  idea  ;  I  know 
nothing  about  horses  ;  but,  judging  from  analogy,  I  should  say  it  was  aged, 
the  sutures  of  the  head  having  become  ossified.”  And  so  it  was  ;  but  only 
think — the  very  best  men  that  can  be  got  from  the  sister  profession,  men 
whose  names  carry  weight  with  them,  frankly  admitting  that  they  know 
nothing  about  horses  !  How,  I  would  ask,  can  it  be  expected  that  such  men 
can  form  an  opinion  about  the  kind  of  knowledge  the  veterinary  surgeon 
should  possess,  or  that  the  veterinary  profession  requires?  Would  it  not 
be  much  more  rational,  and  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  that  the 
Board  should  be  composed  of  none  but  veterinary  surgeons  ?  They  should 
be  gentlemen  of  education,  and  large  experience  and  ability  ;  men  of 
unswerving  integrity,  and  who  know  thoroughly  what  the  nature  of  the 
profession  is,  and  its  duties,  and  who  are  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  individual’s  suitableness,  his  aptitude,  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  he 
possesses,  and  are  moreover  hard-headed  men,  who  have  the  courage  and 
firmness  to  reject  all  students  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  necessary  standard 
of  efficiency.  This  system  would  be  a  strong  inducement  for  all  teachers  to 
receive  with  open  arms  any  and  every  offer  to  provide  adjuncts  to  their  own 
teaching  at  college,  in  order  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  their  individual 
colleges,  and  the  greater  usefulness  in  society  of  the  students  emanating 
from  their  schools.  But  are  we  not  told  that  we  shall  be  acting  illegitimately 
if  we  insist  on  the  student  serving  an  apprenticeship,  and  quite  legitimately 
if  we  reject  students  who  are  deficient,  whatever  their  number  may  be  ?  But 
here  let  me  ask,  do  not  Professors  bitterly  complain,  even  now,  at  the  num¬ 
ber  rejected  ?  What  would  they  do  or  say  if  the  number  of  rejected  students 
were  double  or  treble  what  it  is  at  the  present  time?  Possibly  they  would 
make  an  attempt  to  form  another  Examining  Board,  and  again  create 
disunion  and  antagonism  in  the  profession.  Yours  truly, 

Manchester,  March  loth.  .  Thomas  Greaves. 
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SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Dear  Sir, — From  time  to  time  numerous  letters  appear  in  the  Veterinary 
periodicals  on  the  subject,  “  Social  Status  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon.”  It 
is  observed  that  most  of  the  authors  of  these  letters  condemn  the  public  for 
not  according  veterinary  surgeons  that  position  in  society  which  a  scientific 
profession  entitles  its  members  to  hold.  Further,  they  credit  the  quack 
horse-doctor  with  the  onus  of  the  present  degraded  state  of  the  profession 
in  public  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  is  not 
protected  by  law,  and  therefore  the  public  are  unable  to  distinguish  the 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  from  the  empiric. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  surgery  applied  to  the  lower  animals  is  not  inferior  to  that 
applied  to  man  ;  yet  how  comes  it  that  scientific  bodies,  and  the  public 
generally,  estimate  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  so  far  inferior  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession .?  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  are  little  thought  of 
as  scientific  men  in  the  scientific  world.  And  why  is  this  ?  Obviously,  I 
think  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  defective  education  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  our  profession. 

Surely  the  public  are  not  to  blame  because  they  estimate  us  only  according 
to  our  general  educational  status  ;  and  the  quacks  cannot  be  reproached  for 
degrading  us  when  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  confers  its 
diploma  on  men  of  no  higher  educational  qualification  than  these  individuals 
possess. 

The  proposed  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon 
may  soon  become  law,  thanks  to  your  indefatigable  exertions,  Mr.  Editor  ; 
but  unless  the  future  members  of  the  profession  are  insured  a  liberal  education^ 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  sister  frofessionf  our  social  position  will  most 
certainly  remain  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

No  Act  of  Parliament  can  ever  give  the  veterinary  surgeon  that  social 
status  which  members  of  a  scientific  profession  should  possess,  until  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  is  responsible  for  the  education 
of  its  graduates,  both  scientifically  and  otherwise,  f)reve7its  the  adfnission  of 
uneducated  niembers  to  its  ranks.  Truly  yours, 

W.  T.  Masters,  A.V.D., 

Brussels,  March  \q,th^  i88i._ _  Royal  Artillery. 

WHY  IS  THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 

UNPOPULAR? 

Dear  Sir, — Owing  to  the  numerous  duties  in  and  out  of  the  service,  I 
have  been  unable  to  render  a  reply  to  “  Ubique”  on  the  subject  embraced 
in  the  above  heading. 

When  I  made  the  statement  that  the  Veterinary  Department  was  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  about  to  start  their  career  in  life,  I 
was  unaware  of  the  true  conditions  under  which  they  would  be  compelled  to 
serve.  It  was  after  my  letter  had  been  despatched  that  I  gleaned  from  the 
pages  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  that  fifxx)  was  the  sum  total  of  what 
they  may  be  expected  to  receive — that  is,  presuming  they  fulfilled  the  require¬ 
ments  of  twenty  years’  service.  I  was  under  the  impression,  like  many 
others,  that  if  they  were,  after  ten  years,  selected  for  future  service,  they 
would  then  run  for  pension  ;  it  appears,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  forbear,  at  present,  making  any  allusions  to  this  subject,  as  the  precocious 
youngster  is  well  calculated  to  look  after  his  own  interest. 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  subject  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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The  question  of  riding  and  quarter-masters  being  eligible  for  presentation 
at  court  may  or  not  be  correct — it  is  for  ourselves  that  we  are  working.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  come  across  one  man  of  this  class  who  has  experienced  this 
bonour.  The  time  I  have  spent  in  India  precludes  me  from  giving  as  decided 
opinion  as  I  should  wish,  but  I  know  I  am  correct  in  the  one  instance 
alluded  to. 

Time,  that  arch  enemy  of  ours,  is  speeding  on  his  way,  and  we  alone  are 
stationary.  Where  is  the  committee  that  was  to  have  purged  the  old  leaven 
and  made  all  things  new.?  Does  it  exist  only  in  name,  or  are  its  delibera¬ 
tions  consigned  to  the  pigeon-hole  or  waste  paper-basket  ?  We  are  waiting, 
anxiously  waiting,  but  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  Stories  are 
propagated  which  I  am  told  to  believe,  but  their  repetition  is  so  frequent  that 
one’s  trust  and  confidence  is  well-nigh  shaken.  No,  I  will  not  believe  them  ; 
my  faith  is  not  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that  I  would  feign  join — shall 
I  say  the  multitude .? — in  the  hue  and  cry. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  what  a  grievance  is  ?  If  so,  you  can  sympathise 
with  the  suffering  mortals  in  the  department  in  India.  A  grievance,  I  take 
it,  is  only  the  embryonic  state  of  injury,  and  injury  is  the  precursor  of  insult, 
and  few  men  cultivate  the  former  without  developing  the  latter.  Why  not 
wipe  all  these  away  .?  A  little  generosity  would  establish  a  healthy  reaction  ; 
and  instead  of  men  cursing  the  day  they  ever  entered  the  department  or  put 
their  foot  on  yon  arid  soil,  they  would  look  upon  it  as  the  only  means 
of  shaking  the  pagoda-tree,  if  only  the  smallest  of  the  small  branches. 

I  am  not  joking,  lookers-on  see  all  the  fun,  if  fun  it  may  be  called.  Men 
there  are  who  put  on  a  grave  look,  and  assume  that  serious  aspect  only 
displayed  by  the  cog7iescenfi.  Scarcely  a  man  you  meet  but  what,  by  his 
piteous  howl,  portrays  the  feelings  of  the  inner  man,  and  were  they  (speaking 
collectively)  not  confined  by  strictly  moral  teachings  and  examples,  their 
ideas  would  bring  them  to  the  brink  of  suicide  or  homicide  !  I  dare  not  re¬ 
cite  what  they  give  utterance  to— the  gods  would  open  their  auriculars  and 
become  astonished,  and  condemn  them  to  that  banishment,  half-pay  ! 

In  my  vision  I  dream  of  better  days,  when  the  old  mantle  of  suspicion 
shall  have  given  place  to  the  modern  one  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  where 
all  is  love,  unity,  and  concord.  In  these  nightly  wanderings  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  discover  this  harbinger  of  good  news — but  lo  and  behold  !  a 
blank  existed  where  seconds  before  stood  this  semblance  of  human  form 
divine.  Where  is  the  committee,  I  say,  where  is  the  committee  ?  We  are 
waiting,  anxiously  waiting  !  Believe  me,  Yours  faithfully, 

March  “  Pferd.” 


THE  MATRICULATORY  EXAMINATION. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  read  your  motions  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council,  viz.,  “That  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
shall  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  exacting  a  Matriculatory  Examination  from 
the  candidates  for  its  diploma  ;  also  that  this  shall  be  of  two  grades — that 
which  qualifies  only  for  membership,  and  that  which  will  allow  a  graduate  to 
compete  for  the  Fellowship  degree.” 

I  think  it  only  just  that  the  standard  of  the  examination  required  to  be 
passed  before  admission  to  any  of  the  schools,  should  be  fixed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  so  as  to  render  it  universal,  and  do  away 
with  the  feeling  which  undoubtedly  now  exists,  that  certain  schools  bid  for 
students,  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  matriculatory  examination. 

I  know  of  instances  in  which  a  student  having  presented  himself  for  this 
examination  at  one  college  several  times,  and  each  time  failing,  has  gone  to 
nother  and  satisfied  (?)  his  examiners  at  th  e  first  attempt.  This  state  of 
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things  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  profession  will  heartily  thank  you 
for  having  moved  in  the  matter,  and  so  conferred  another  to  the  many 
benefits  you  have  bestowed  upon  it.  Yours  faithfully, 

Pendlebury,  Manchester.  Chas.  E.  Challinor,  F.R.C-V.S. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  STEEL. 

Sir,— Since  Mr.  Steel  has  resigned  his  position  as  lecturer  on  anatomy 
at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  a  number  of  his  former  pupils  have  arranged 
to  present  him  with  some  testimonial  expressive  of  their  gratitude.  We  believe 
the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  enabling  other  members  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  profession.  Zealous  and  truly 
scientific  workers  are  scarce.  Therefore  let  us  show  our  appreciation  by 
some  small  present,  and  by  a  good  list  of  subscribers.  Those  who  wish  to 
assist  us  will  greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  to  any  of  the 
under-mentioned  members  of  the  committee.  The  subscription  list  closes 
April  25  th. 

If  you  will  kindly  make  this  known  through  your  valuable  columns  you 
will  greatly  oblige.  Your  obedient  servants, 

Geo.  a.  Banham,  The  Brown  Institution,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 
Wm.  a.  Edgar,  Westfield  House,  Dartford,  Kent. 

Wm.  Hunting,  15A,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

E,  S.  Shave,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Papers  pressed  out  of  this  month’s  Journal  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  J.  C.  Berne,  Army  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ireland  ;  J.  W.  Hill,  Wolverhampton;  J.  Dowling  Allman,  London;  J. 
H.  Steel,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  Woolwich;  R.  W.  Burke,  Edinburgh; 
G.  A.  Banham,  London;  A.  Metherell,  Brighton;  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart., 
Havant ;  C.  E.  Challinor,  Pendlebury ;  W.  F.  Garside,  Berlin ;  T.  Greaves, 
Manchester;  “Pferd”;  W.  Masters,  Army  Veterinary  Department ;  “Argus”; 
G.  A.  Oliver,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  Kirkee  ;  J.  H.  Cox,  Army  Veteri¬ 
nary  Department ;  W.  Leather,  Liverpool ;  R.  Ward,  London  ;  R.  R.  Roberts, 
Wrexham. 


Books  and  Pamphlets:  J.  Cleland,  M.D.,  Evolution,  Expression,  and  Sensation  ; 
/•  S.  Lombard,  M.D.,  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Temperature  of  the 
Head  ;  J.  Rosenthal,  M.D.,  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves  ;  A.  Von. 
Rtieff,  M.D.,  Die  Impfung  beim  Kampfe  gegen  die  Lungenseuche ;  Etat  Sani- 
taire  des  Animaux  Dornestiques  dans  le  Brabant  ;  P.  Francesco,  Del  Lattime  ; 
Z^mdel,  La  Nouvelle  Loi  de  Police  Sanitaire  Veterinaire  ;  Dizionario,  etc. ;  delle 
Scienze  Mediche  e  Veierinarie. 


Journals,  etc.:  Revue  Veterinaire;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  und 
Viehzucht ;  Der  Thierarzt ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  De^ltsche  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Thicrmedicin  and  Vergleichende  Pathologie ;  F Echo  VHerinaire;  Arc haves 
Veterinaire ;  La  Presse  Vete'rinaire ;  Gazetta  degli  Ospitali ;  La  Clinica  Veteri- 
nairia ;  Land;  Marhz  Lane  Express ;  Land  and  Water ;  Field;  Agricultural 
Gazette;  Farmer  ;  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire;  Live  StocJz  Jozirnal ;  brttisJi 
Medic(xl  Journal;  Lancet;  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Centrale  de  Medecine  Veterinaire; 
Sanitary  Record ;  Americajt  Live  Stock  Jozirnal ;  Journal  de  Med.  Vetbrinaire 
et  de  Zootechnie  ;  American  Veterinary  Review  ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


Newspapers:  Irish  Times;  Madras  Mail;  Irish  Sportsman;  Noidhern  Evening 
Mail;  D74.rha77i  County  Advei'tiser  ;  Scots77ia7i ;  Metropolita7t  ;  Glasgow  Citize7i  ; 
Mo7itreal  Gazette ;  Oldha77i  Eveiiing  Chi'onicle. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING  UPON  ANIMALS. 

BY'  G.  A.  BANHAM,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BROWN  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

( Continued  from  page  25  3.  j 

Motor  Power. — The  motor  power  of  lightning  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  mechanical  work.  Dr.  Sestier  tells  us  that  a 
Scotchman,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  an  isolated  mass  of  rock, 
planted  an  enormous  bar  of  iron  upon  it.  The  lightning  thus 
provoked  was  not  long  in  replying  to  the  challenge.  The  rock 
was  split  into  pieces,  which  were  easily  carted  away,  and  made 
available  for  building  purposes.  Trees  often  present  signs  of 
cleavage  or  rending  by  mechanical  force,  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  heat.  Bodies  have  also  been  known  to  be  thrown  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  were  struck. 

Magnetic  Power. — Lightning  has  the  power  of  magnetizing 
iron.  Thus  Arago  relates  that  lightning  fell  one  day  in  a  cob¬ 
bler’s  shop ;  it  respected  the  person  of  the  artisan,  but  had  the 
singular  effect  of  magnetizing  his  tools.  Dr.  West  reported  a 
case  to  Dr.  Taylor,  in  which  a  knife  taken  from  the  pocket  of 
a  boy  struck  by  lightning  had  acquired  magnetic  polarity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  magnetism  developed 
in  this  manner  on  board  ship  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  terrible 
accidents  ;  the  lightning  being  sufficient  to  take  away  completely 
the  magnetism  of  the  compass,  and  render  it  as  useless  as  an 
ordinary  piece  of  iron.  'If  the  fluid  strikes  the  needle  in  the 
right  direction,  it  has  the  power  of  increasing  its  magnetism. 

Telegraphic  communication  is  often  interfered  with. 
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Deposition  of  Chemical  Substa7ices. — Lightning  also  has  the 
power  of  collecting  and  carrying  with  it  all  substances  it  meets, 
and  it  deposits  its  load  at  the  point  where  it  strikes.  Thus 
the  face  of  a  vine-grower  is  reported  to  have  been  covered  with 
a  layer  of  oxide  of  iron.  Fusinieri  observed  that  houses  struck 
by  lightning  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  sidphide  of  iron  ;  he 
also  found  the  same  compound  in  the  hearts  of  poplar  trees  on 
which  lightning  had  fallen. 

Sulphur  is  sometimes  carried  by  lightning.  It  was  found  that 
the  slates  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  were  covered  with  little 
yellow  bodies.  If  sulphur,  propelled  by  the  electric  fluid,  falls 
upon  substances  susceptible  of  combining  with  it,  these  combi¬ 
nations  are  at  once  formed  with  an  ease  which  will  not  surprise 
any  one. 

Effects  071  Living  Beings. — We  have  been  considering  the 
physical  properties  of  lightning,  and  its  effects  upon  inanimate 
things,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  that  part  which  most  concerns  us 
as  practitioners :  viz.,  its  effects  upon  livifig  organis7ns. 

The  best  way  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  lightning  upon 
animals  is,  I  think,  to  point  out — first,  those  produced  without 
causing  death,  and  then  to  consider  the  post-mortem  changes 
found  upon  animals  that  have  succumbed  to  its  effects ;  and, 
finally,  to  recite  a  few  cases  in  substantiation  of  our  conclusions. 

The  effects  upon  animals,  without  causing  death,  are  very 
varied.  Thus  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals,  like  the  clothes  of 
persons,  have  frequently  been  subjected  to  much  violence  and 
damage,  while  the  body  itself  has  escaped.  Animals  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  stunned  as  though  they  had  received  a  sudden 
shock  or  blow ;  the  whole  muscular  system  becoming  relaxed, 
the  pulse  feeble,  soft,  and  slow ;  the  pupils  dilated  (although  in 
some  cases  they  are  said  to  be  sensible  to  light).  The  respira¬ 
tions  are  slow,  deep,  and  interrupted.  After  a  time  the  animal 
may  recover  consciousness,  and  soon  appear  perfectly  well.  The 
recovery,  however,  may  be  preceded  by  muscular  convulsions, 
temporary  unconsciousness,  etc.  Occasionally  it  may  be  followed 
by  irregularity  of  movement  and  muscular  wasting,  in  which 
case  convalescence  is  slow.  At  other  times  paralysis  of  some  of 
the  limbs,  the  ears,  etc.,  may  remain.  In  the  human  subject 
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ringing  in  the  ears  {Tmnitus  miriimi),  difficulty  of  articulation 
and  deglutition  (dysphagia),  loss  of  common  sonssition  (Anc^sthesia), 
retention  of  urine  (Ischurta)  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder,  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  sensibility 
increased  (Hypercesthesia),  delirium,  loss  of  memory,  insanity, 
and  even  tetanus,  have  been  known  to  follow. 

Amaurosis,  or  paralysis  of  the  retina,  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
both  in  man  and  animals ;  it  is  usually  of  a  temporary  character, 
but  it  not  unfrequently  causes  permanent  blindness.  The  cornea 
sometimes  becomes  cloudy,  and  haemorrhage  occurs  into  the 
anterior  chamber. 

Animals  may  be  simply  struck  down,  with  or  without  marks 
of  burning  on  the  hair  or  skin ;  or  again,  the  burnings  may  in 
some  cases  be  so  severe  that  the  animal  succumbs  to  their  effects 
afterwards.  They  are  invariably  slow  in  healing,  although,  as 
Dr.  Sestier  says,  external  lesions  are  seldom  accompanied  by 
bleeding  or  gangrene. 

Abortion  frequently  takes  place  after  a  storm,  probably  from 
fright.  This  seems  to  be  more  common  in  cows  than  in  mares. 
Entire  herds  of  pregnant  cows  have  been  known  to  abort,  whilst 
the  mares  remained  unaffected. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  nose  ( Epistaxis)  has  been  recorded  in 
the  human  subject,  but  I  can  find  no  account  of  its  occurrence 
in  animals. 

Although  it  would  appear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  effects 
of  lightning  on  living  beings  are  generally  more  or  less  danger¬ 
ous  to  life,  still  the  following  cases  will  show  that  it  is  not 
invariably  so,  but  that  its  action  may  be  to  restore  rather  than 
to  destroy  the  vital  energies. 

Eyesight  Improved. — Thus  many  instances  are  on  record 
where  persons  have  had  their  eyesight  improved.  According  to 
Zootnyk,  lightning  fell  on  the  church  of  Saint  Mark  at  Roveredo 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1783.  It  burnt  the  dress  of  the  priest, 
aged  eighty-four,  who  was  saying  mass,  but  he  was  enabled  to 
read  without  his  spectacles  after  it. 

Blindness  Cured. — Blindness  is  said  to  have  been  cured.  An 
instance  of  this  happened  to  Mr.  Gordley,  an  actor  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  but 
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recovered  it  again  after  a  flash  of  lightning  which  fell  near  where 
he  was  standing. 

Paralysis  Cured.— have  several  records  of  cases  of  Para¬ 
lysis  being  cured.  For  instance,  we  read  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  taking  ferruginous  baths  during  the  summer  for 
Paralysis,  without  benefit ;  but  he  was  cured  in  less  than  a 
second  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Bohm  reports  that  a  cow  which 
was  paralysed  in  the  hind-quarters  [Paraplegia)^  as  a  sequel  of 
difficult  parturition,  was  lying  in  a  shed  near  to  which  was  a  tree. 
During  a  thunder-storm  the  tree  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
the  cow  jumped  up  quite  recovered.* 

Post-mortem  Lesions. — The  post-mortem  lesions  found  in 
animals  killed  by  lightning  are  very  little  commented  upon  in 
our  literature  ;  but  they  have  been  more  minutely  recorded  with 
regard  to  the  human  subject. 

1.  Bodies  have  been  known  to  retain  the  position  they  were 
in  before  death.  They  have  also  been  thrown  some  distance 
from  the  place  where  struck. 

2.  Bodies  have  been  known  to  retain  the  power  of  sending  a 
shock  through  persons  who  touched  them. 

3.  The  lesions  found  on  the  skin  may  be  marks  of  burning  : 
the  hair,  skin,  and  even  the  m^uscles  beneath  may  appear  charred. 
Blue  or  red  streaks  or  spots  (ecchymoses)  may  be  seen  in  various 
parts,  and  they  have  been  compared  to  trees,  leaves,  crosses, 
brooches,  etc.,  that  the  person  was  wearing  or  was  near  when 
struck.  Solutions  of  continuity  in  the  shape  of  scratches,  punc¬ 
tures,  lacerations,  and  contusions  may  occur  at  the  point  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  stroke.  Loss  of  hair  is  another  result  ; 
I  do  not  mean  by  actual  burning,  but  by  subsequent  depilatiop. 

4.  The  Muscular  and  Celhdar  Tissue  beneath  the  lesions 
found  on  the  skin  may  present  blood  extravasations.  The 
muscles  may  be  flaccid  or  very  rigid,  although  it  is  said  by  some 
that  rigor  mortis  never  sets  in.  The  muscles  or  their  tendons  may 
be  ruptured. 

5.  The  lesions  found  in  the  digestive  organs  are  congestions 
and  blood  extravasations  into  the  omentum,  liver,  spleen,  intes¬ 
tines,  etc. 

*  Carus  and  Radius,  *•  Wochentl.  Beitrage,”  Band  i.,  s.  370. 
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6.  In  the  respiratory  organs  we  find  haemorrhage  from  the  nose 
(in  animals  ? ) ;  blood  extravasations  into  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  lungs,  and  congestion. 

7.  In  the  circulatory  system  we  may  find  rupture  of  the 
heart  or  vessels,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  almost  any 
situation  of  the  body.  The  blood  itself  may  be  black  (charged 
with  CO2),  and  the  coagulum  softer  than  in  ordinary  blood.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  blood  is  always  fluid,  but  this  has  not 
been  supported  by  experience,  for  in  most  cases  the  blood  is 
found  coagulated  in  the  large  veins  and  heart,  as  firmly  as  in 
the  normal  condition. 

8.  The  lesions  found  in  the  nervous  system  are  usually  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain  (especially  of  the  choroid  plexus).  It  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  entirely  disorganised  and  almost  liquid. 

9.  Bones  may  be  found  fractured,  the  fracture  varying  from  a 
simple  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  head  to  fragmentation  of 
the  long  bones,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
might  even  suppose  the  marrow  enclosed  in  them  had  acted  like 
a  fulminating  powder. 

Decomposition. — Putrefaction  is  said  to  set  in  rapidly  in  all 
creatures  killed  by  lightning. 

Absence  oj  Lesions. — In  other  cases  no  lesions  whatever  can  be 
discovered,  even  after  the  most  searching  examination. 

To  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  the  phenomena  met 
with  in  lightning-stroke,  is,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
impossible.  But  impressed  with  the  idea  that  bad  reasons  are 
better  than  none,  I  venture  to  give  you  the  following  hypotheses 
for  your  consideration  : — 

Why  Bodies  retam  the  same  Posture. — The  reason  why  bodies 
retain  the  same  posture  after  being  struck  with  lightning,  is 
difficult  to  explain,  especially  as  they  must  do  so,  in  some  cases, 
in  defiance  of  all  physical  laws.  Is  it  possible  that  rigor  mortis 
sets  in  quickly,  and  that  the  muscular  rigidity  continues  longer 
than  usual }  If  so,  it  would  be  well  to  test  the  muscle  for  this 
condition.  But  this  utterly  opposes  the  recognised  rule,  that  the 
earlier  rigor  mortis  sets  in  after  death,  the  less  pronounced  it  is, 
and  the  shorter  it  lasts.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  rule 
applies  to  cases  in  which  the  animal  had  been  previously 
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exhausted,  either  from  muscular  exertion  (as  in  hunting)  or  from 
some  wasting  disease. 

M.  Boudin  relates  (in  the  Annales  de  Hygiene)  that  a  priest 
was  struck  by  lightning  whilst  riding  on  horseback,  without 
being  thrown  from  the  saddle.  The  horse  continued  his  journey, 
and  returned  home ;  but  the  traveller  was  found  to  be  dead, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  saddle  by  the  contraction  and  rigidity  of 
his  limbs. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butler  relates  a  case  in  which  a  man  was 
struck  by  lightning  whilst  in  the  act  of  feeding  a  dog  with  one 
hand  and  caressing  it  with  the  other.  Both  the  man  and  the  dog 
were  petrified,  as  it  were,  in  this  position.  The  hand  of  the  man 
was  still  holding  the  piece  of  bread. 

Again,  it  is  reported  in  a  letter  of  Pope’s  to  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  that  in  July,  1718,  two  lovers  were  struck  by 
lightning.  The  bystanders  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  then  the 
man  with  one  arm  about  his  lover’s  neck,  and  the  other  over  her 
face  as  though  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were 
struck  dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  touching 
attitude.  There  was  no  mark  or  discolouration  on  their  bodies, 
except  that  the  girl’s  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed,  and  a  small 
spot  between  her  breasts  (Lady  Montagu’s  “  Letters,”  vol.  ii.. 
No.  57). 

Cause  of  Bodies  being  thrown  Distances. — The  cause  of  bodies 
being  thrown  distances  seems  to  be  that  the  lightning  creates  a 
sudden  and  enormous  rarefaction  of  the  air,  so  that  bodies  are 
propelled  forwards  with  extreme  violence  towards  this  partial 
vacuum. 

Electricity  remaining  in  Bodies. — It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  bodies  struck  by  lightning  are  capable  of  storing 
up  sufificient  electricity  to  produce  a  shock  in  other  people,  but 
if  we  can  believe  such  reports  as  the  following  the  fact  would 
appear  substantiated.  Thus  M.  Boudin  (in  Annales  de  Hygiene) 
quotes  some  cases  where  people  who  attempted  to  raise  the  body 
of  a  person  killed  by  lightning,  have  received  an  electric  shock 
themselves.  On  June  30th,  1854,  a  man  was  struck  in  Paris,  and 
his  body  remained  in  the  rain  for  some  time  after  it,  which 
one  might  imagine,  have  conducted  the  electric  fluid  into  the 
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earth.  When  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated,  two  soldiers 
approached  to  lift  up  the  dead  body,  but  the  moment  they 
touched  it,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  received  a  violent 
shock,  accompanied  by  much  pain. 

Imprints  on  the  Body. — Many  curious  stories  are  recorded 
where  leaves,  branches  of  trees,  brooches,  etc.,  have  been  found 
imprinted  on  the  skin  of  bodies  struck  by  lightning.  Such  state¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution.  Baccaria 
pointed  out  years  ago  that  they  were  simply  the  outlines  of  the 
superficial  veins.  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the 
outlines  of  the  veins  of  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  by  a  discharge  from 
a  Leyden  jar.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  in  the  same  way 
that  Professor  Michael  Foster  kindly  explained  them  to  me,  viz., 
that  these  arborescent  marks  may  be  simply  extravasations  of 
coloured  serum,  the  colour  being  due  to  destruction  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  following  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  so 
resembling  (with  a  little  aid  from  our  imagination)  the  branches 
of  trees  and  other  objects. 

Blacke7iing  of  the  Skin. — Although  the  skin  may  become 
blackened,  it  is  by  no  means  a  constant  phenomenon.  Why  it 
should  not  always  be  the  case,  is  a  very  complicated  problem  to 
solve ;  and,  as  Professor  M.  Foster  suggested,  the  nature  of  the 
covering,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  exact  path  of 
the  current,  etc.,  may  be  all  factors  concerned  in  the  result. 

Fluidity  of  the  Blood. — The  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  common  signs  of  death  from  this  cause.  Why,  I 
cannot  say ;  for  electric  shocks,  sent  experimentally  through 
blood,  does  not  prevent  its  coagulating.  But  Professor  M.  Foster 
says  that  if  shocks  from  a  Leyden  jar  are  sent  into  blood,  it 
breaks  up  the  red  corpuscles,  and  sets  free  haemoglobin  ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  serum  stained  with  haemoglobin  thus  set 
free  has  been  mistaken  for  fluid  blood.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  decomposition  of  the  haemoglobin  might  prevent  coagula¬ 
tion,  by  acids,  etc.,  being  set  free. 

Professor  A.  Rollett  (in  Strieker’s  “  Histology,”  vol.  i.,  p.  3^9)^ 
says  that  when  the  discharges  are  made  to  succeed  each  other 
at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  minutes,  the  following  consecu¬ 
tive  changes  may  be  observed  in  the  blood  corpuscles : — The 
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circular  disc-like  corpuscles  first  present  one  or  two  projections 
at  their  borders ;  then  they  increase  to  three  or  five  or  more, 
which  he  calls  the  rosette  form;  then  the  surface  becomes 
crenated,  or  mulberry  form  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  surface 
of  a  mulberry)  ;  then  these  rounded  processes  become  pointed — 
the  horse-chestnut  form  (like  the  spines  on  the  pericarp  of  a 
horse-chestnut) ;  then  these  spikes  are  withdrawn  again,  and  a 
coloured  corpuscle  results,  which  soon  loses  its  colour,  leaving  a 
smooth  colourless  body  that  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  fluid 
unaltered. 

Rigor  mortis, — Rigor  mortis,  again,  is  said  by  some  authori¬ 
ties  to  be  conspicuously  absent  in  cases  of  death  from  lightning- 
stroke.  But  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  remarked  that  the  body  of  an 
animal  killed  by  electricity  became,  as  usual,  rigid  after  death ; 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  others  proved  the 
same.  There  are  also  well-authenticated  cases  where  cadaveric 
rigidity  was  well  marked.  The  rapidity  with  which  rigor  mortis 
sets  in,  in  animals  dying  after  muscular  exercise  and  wasting 
diseases,  apparently  depends  upon  an  excess  of  acid  produced 
under  these  circumstances.  Is  it  possible  that  acids  may  be 
produced  by  the  effects  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  rigor  mortis  set 
in  as  a  result  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  why  the 
rigidity  in  muscles  previously  exhausted  should  be  less  firm  and 
of  shorter  duration  than  it  would  be  in  muscles  which  had  7iot 
been  previously  exhausted. 

Professor  M.  Foster  says  the  conditions  favouring  or  hindering 
rigor  mortis  are  very  complex  ;  and  although  he  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  lightning-stroke  might  not  do  away  with  it, 
still  he  does  not  see  any  way  of  explaining  such  a  result.  And 
before  we  come  to  any  conclusions,  we  require  to  have  more 
exact  observations  upon  this  point  than  we  at  present  possess. 

Rapid  Putrefaction. — With  reference  to  rapid  putrefaction  of 
the  carcases.  Dr.  Taylor  justly  remarks  that  putrefaction  is 
modified  by  many  circumstances,  and  death  by  lightning  usually 
occurs  during  the  summer,  when  the  process  is  more  readily 
developed.  It  does  not  appear  to  take  place  more  speedily  than 
in  sudden  or  violent  death  from  any  other  cause. 

Man  less  susceptible  than  Animals. — From  the  following  cases 
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it  would  appear  that  animals  are  much  more  susceptible  than 
man,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  animals  are  more  exposed 
to  its  influences  than  man.  The  clothing  of  the  latter  may, 
however,  be  a  source  of  protection  ;  just  as  Dr.  Richardson 
found  fur  and  feathers  to  be  a  certain  protection  in  his  experi¬ 
ments. 

During  a  thunder-storm  (in  the  Commune  of  Saint  Leger-la- 
Montague)  seventy-eight  sheep  and  the  two  dogs  watching 
them  were  killed  at  one  flash,  the  woman  in  charge  being  only 
slightly  affected  (the  Sikle  of  June  5,  1855). 

A  man  was  stunned  by  lightning  which  killed  a  cat  lying 
beside  him.  The  cat  had  only  the  bristles  on  its  mouth 
(whiskers)  singed  ;  no  other  injury  could  be  seen  {Pommer 
Schweiz  Zeitschrift^  vol.  iv.,  p.  306). 

In  the  year  IX.  (1797  i*)  of  the  French  Republic  the  lightning 
killed,  near  Chartres,  a  horse  and  a  mule,  but  spared  the  man 
who  drove  them. 

On  April  12,  1781,  three  French  gentlemen  were  travelling  on 
horseback.  The  three  horses  were  killed  at  one  flash,  but  only 
one  of  the  riders. 

On  September  26,  1820,  lightning  struck  (near  Meulhould, 
France)  a  labourer  and  his  team.  The  two  horses  were  killed 
and  the  labourer  escaped  with  only  a  slight  shock. 

In  1826  a  lad  was  driving  a  mare  near  Worcester;  the  mare 
was  killed,  but  the  boy  escaped. 

In  1810  lightning  entered  the  room  of  a  gentleman  named 
Corven,  and  killed  his  dog  without  injuring  him. 

On  August  13,  1852,  a  farmer  was  driving  four  oxen  (at  Saint 
Georges-sur- Loire).  Two  of  the  oxen  were  killed,  a  third  was 
paralysed,  and  the  farmer  himself  only  felt  his  left  leg  benumbed. 

Animals  at  the  Outside  are  usually  struck. — When  animals  are 
standing  together  in  a  line  or  in  an  incomplete  circle,  those  at 
the  extremities  generally  suffer  most  seriously. 

On  August  *2,  1875,  during  a  thunder-storm  at  Rambouillet, 
the  lightning  fell  on  a  stable  in  which  were  thirty-two  horses 
standing  in  a  row ;  thirty  were  knocked  down,  the  last  in  the 
row  being  killed  instantly,  while  the  one  at  the  other  end  was  so 
seriously  injured  that  it  subsequently  died  (Arago). 
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At  Flavigny  (Cote  d’Or)  five  horses  were  in  a  stable  when 
lightning  entered  it ;  the  two  first  and  two  last  in  the  row  were 
killed,  while  the  fifth,  in  the  centre,  was  uninjured. 

Preference  for  White-colonred  Hair^  etc. — It  would  appear  from 
the  following  that  lightning  has  a  preference  for  white-coloured 
hair,  etc.  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  scorches,  burns,  etc., 
are  more  easily  detected  on  white  parts,  and  may  easily  be  over¬ 
looked  on  the  darker  coloured  parts.  Therefore  I  only  mention 
it  because  attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  others. 

A  red-and-white  bull  was  struck  by  lightning  ;  the  white 
patches  alone  were  singed,  the  red  were  untouched  {Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixvi.,  p.  493). 

Two  brown-and-white  speckled  oxen  were  struck  by  lightning; 
the  white  spots  only  were  scorched.  The  same  thing  was 
observed  with  a  horse  {HufelanP s  fournal,  Ixiv.,  p.  78). 

Ruptnre  of  Muscles,  etc. — Cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  heart 
was  found  ruptured.  This  was  the  case  with  three  out  of  four 
horses  killed  at  Dover,  August  14th,  1793.  In  a  horse  which  I 
examined,  I  found  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  I  took  particular 
notice  that  it  was  the  mtiscular  and  not  the  tendinous  part  that 
had  given  way,  thus  proving  it  could  not  have  been  a7ite-'}nortem. 
For  it  is  a  recognised  rule,  I  believe,  that  the  tendons  are  more 
liable  to  rupture  before,  and  the  muscle  after  death.  Therefore 
I  conclude  that  this  must  have  taken  place  whilst  the  animal  was 
actually  dying,  or  it  may  have  been  post-mortem,  and  due  either 
to  distension  of  the  intestines  with  gas,  or  it  was  actually  cut  by 
the  slaughterer  s  knife,  although  it  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  cut. 
I  cannot  be  quite  sure,  and  I  simply  record  it  here  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

No  Lesions  to  be  Found. — The  cases  most  deserving  of  our  care¬ 
ful  consideration  are  those  in  which  no  lesions  at  all  can  be  found. 
Dr.  Sestier,  tabulating  119  cases  of  death  from  lightning,  says 
that  nineteen  showed  no  external  lesions,  forty-two  slight,  twenty- 
eight  extensive  lesions,  and  thirty  very  extensive.  And  he 
calculates  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  cases  of  death  present  no 
external  signs.  Therefore  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
uncommon,  as  the  following  cases  show  : — 

A  shepherd  at  Treves  seeing  a  storm  approach,  took  refuge  with 
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thirty  cows  beneath  a  beech-tree,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a 
violent  thunder-storm  occurred.  The  man  found  himself  enveloped 
in  a  sheet  of  flame,  was  thrown  down,  and  lost  consciousness.  On 
recovery — in  about  half  an  hour — he  discovered  that  twenty-seven 
of  his  cows  were  dead,  one  was  lying  stupefied  and  soon  recovered, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  grazing.  Twenty-four  hours  after¬ 
wards,  Veterinary  Surgeon  Fuchs  arrived,  and  found  the  twenty- 
seven  dead  cows  lying  on  the  right  side,  six  did  not  exhibit  any 
external  lesions  ;  twenty-one  showed  on  the  left  side  zigzag  bands 
from  two  to  four  lines  in  width,  formed  by  the  hair  being  singed. 
The  lines  passed  downwards  to  the  knees,  the  haunches,  and  the 
teats.  All  the  carcases  were  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  one 
animal  the  lightning  appeared  to  have  entered  by  the  mouth. 
Beyond  an  accumulation  of  dark  blood,  nothing  was  noted 
internally  {Preuss.  Verein  Zeitmig,  1836,  p.  45). 

On  May  13th,  1803,  lightning  killed  a  shepherd,  his  dog,  and 
forty  sheep,  at  Fehrbellin.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  amiss 
with  the  sheep,  but  the  lambs  were  entirely  destitute  of  wool. 
The  shepherd  w'as  naked,  the  left  side  of  his  head  was  shattered, 
there  were  two  holes  in  his  neck,  and  the  skin  on  his  limbs  was 
scorched  (Voigt’s  Magazine^  vol.  v.,  p.  503). 

M.  Doussac  was  killed  by  lightning  at  Castres,  whilst  riding 
with  two  friends  on  horseback.  All  three  horses  were  thrown 
down  by  the  shock,  but  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  explosion,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  the  slightest  wound  on  their  bodies. 

Four  horses  were  struck  by  lightning  at  Dover,  and  no  marks 
could  be  found  to  show  where  they  had  been  struck. 

On  September  9th,  1843,  several  horses  were  killed  by  the 
electric  fluid  in  a  stable,  but  did  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  wound  or  scar. 

Scheutzer  asserts  that  no  trace  of  a  wound  could  be  found  on 
the  body  of  a  youth  killed  by  lightning  near  Zurich. 

Antoine  Lairas  assures  as  that  he  could  not  find  the  slightest 
mark  of  a  burn  or  contusion  upon  the  body  of  a  young  man 
killed  by  lightning  at  Metz. 

The  Abbe  Richard  {Histoire  de  V Air)  relates  that  a  labourer 
who  was  killed  by  lightning  presented  no  bruise  or  wound  of  any 
kind  upon  his  body.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  discover 
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the  cause  of  his  death,  had  not  several  persons  seen  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  fall  which  struck  him. 

I  think  I  have  related  sufficient  cases  to  show  that  death  can 
occur,  and  has  occurred,  from  lightning-stroke,  without  any 
external  lesions.  The  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  impress  this 
point  upon  your  minds  is,  that  I  know  there  are  many  veterinary 
surgeons  and  others  who  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  death 
to  occur  from  lightning-stroke  without  some  external  indications 
of  its  presence.  Now  since  we  are  often  called  upon  to  certify 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  animals,  it  becomes  a  professional 
necessity  for  us  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some  definite  under¬ 
standing  upon  such  an  important  matter.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  atmospheric  electricity  does  cause  death 
withotU  any  external  lesions. 

The  year  before  last  I  was  called  upon  to  certify  the  cause  of 
death  in  some  animals  (horse  and  pigs)  after  that  fearful  storm 
which  raged,  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties,  in  the  summer, 
and  which,  I  expect,  most  of  you  are  better  acquainted  with  than 
myself  (as  I  was  comfortably  asleep  the  whole  time).  Well,  at 
that  time  I  must  confess  I  had  no  particular  knowledge  or  views 
concerning  the  effects  of  lightning  upon  animals,  except  that  I 
thought  we  ought  to  find  some  external  signs  of  burning,  etc.; 
and  as  the  animals  which  I  had  to  examine  presented  none,  of 
course  I  hesitated  to  give  a  certificate.  I  referred  to  all  the 
works  I  had  at  hand  for  information,  but  found  none  ;  so  I 
immediately  wrote  off  to  the  gentleman  whose  practice  I  was 
conducting  at  the  time,  for  advice,  relating  to  him  the  same 
history  I  had  received  from  the  farmer,  and  the  result  of  my 
post-morte7n  examination  of  the  carcases.  This  was  as  follows  : — 

The  horse  and  pigs  were  perfectly  well  the  previous  evening 
at  nine  o’clock,  when  the  horse  was  turned  out  in  the  paddock. 
In  the  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  the  owner  found  the  horse  lying 
dead,  with  a  piece  of  grass  in  its  mouth,  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  when  in  the  act  of  dividing  the  blades  of 
herbage.  The  soil  where  the  animal  was  lying  was  not  disturbed 
at  all,  and  showed  no  appearance  of  struggles  having  occurred. 
No  other  sign  or  lesion  could  be  found,  except  the  rent  in  the 
diaphragm,  which  I  attributed  to  the  knife  of  the  knacker, 
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although,  as  I  said  before,  it  did  not  look  like  a  cut ;  and  it 
could  not  have  been  produced  before  death,  for  it  was  in  the 
muscular  portion,  and  the  lungs  Avere  not  very  much  congested, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  if  rupture  of  the  diaphragm 
had  been  the  cause  of  death.  With  this  explanation,  my  friend 
at  once  telegraphed  to  say,  By  all  means  give  a  certificate  of 
death  due  to  the  effects  of  the  electric  fluid.”  It  was  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  first  prompted  me  to  undertake  the  task  of 
finding  out  as  many  facts  as  I  possibly  could  concerning  lightning- 
stroke  in  animals,  and  I  have  brought  them  before  you  in  order 
to  obtain  your  valuable  opinions  and  experiences.  It  is  only 
by  narrating  our  own  experiences,  and  inviting  others  to  do  the 
same,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions 
concerning  such  perplexing  occurrences.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  all  evidence  is  in  some  cases  absent ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  men  and  animals  may  be  stunned  and  remain 
unconscious  for  various  periods,  and  then  quickly  recover,  without 
showing  the  least  external  signs  of  violence,  and  that  the  effects 
of  shocks  sent  through  the  system  from  a  Leyden  battery  may 
be  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  the  animal  experimented  upon 
may  be  killed  without  even  altering  its  position,  and  without 
any  external  marks  on  the  body — when,  I  say,  we  take  these 
certain  facts  into  consideration,  it  does  not  strain  our  imaginative 
powers  very  much  to  suppose  that  the  shock  produced  from  a 
discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity — which  must  necessarily  be 
much  greater  than  that  produced  from  any  artificial  battery — 
may  be  so  severe  that  recovery  is  impossible,  or  that  death  is 
momentarily  produced,  without  any  external  evidence  of  violencoy 
etc.,  upon  the  body. 

Some  have  explained  this  fact  by  assuming  that  the  animal  was 
not  directly  in  the  line  of  the  lightning,  but  only  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  But  this  is  obviously  an  assumption,  and 
nothing  more,  and  must  be  so  considered,  although  we  may  not 
be  able,  at  present,  to  say  precisely  what  conditions  are  requisite 
for  such  a  result  as  this  ;  still  it  is  worth  while  insisting  on  the 
broad  fact,  that  death  may  occur  from  lightning-stroke  zvithout  any 
marks  on  the  skiny  or  visible  internal  lesions,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — We  should  not,  however,  at  the  same  time,  be 
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entirely  oblivious  to  various  collateral  circumstances,  or  we  may 
fall  into  error.  Thus  we  ought  to  consider  whether  there  had 
been  a  storm  at  the  time,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
dead  animal  is  found.  *  Also  the  position  in  which  the  animal 
lay,  the  condition  of  the  ground,  as  to  whether  it  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  pawing,  etc. 

The  following  case,  recorded  by  M.  Henri  Benjamin,  will,  I 
think,  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  circumstances.  A 
horse  was  put  in  the  stable  healthy  and  well  at  night,  after  doing 
a  good  day’s  work,  and  ate  its  food  up.  In  the  morning,  at 
4  a.m.,  when  the  man  went  to  give  it  its  breakfast,  it  was  found 
dead,  lying  on  the  right  side,  with  the  head  and  neck  bent  under 
the  body ;  the  rein  which  fastened  the  horse  was  not  tight,  nor  was 
the  throat-latch  pressing  on  the  larynx.  The  straw  was  but 
little  disturbed,  therefore  death  must  have  taken  place  quickly. 

The  post-mortem  was  as  follows  : — Intestines  perfectly  healthy, 
stomach  contained  the  usual  quantity  of  food  ;  the  lungs  scarcely 
haemorrhagic ;  the  trachea  was  not  filled  with  frothy  mucus,  as 
is  usually  the  case  by  strangulation  ;  the  heart  was  normal. 
The  left  side  of  the  neck  and  face,  which  lay  on  the  earth,  v/as 
swollen  in  consequence  of  blood  infiltration.  The  muscles  of 
the  neck  were  studded  vdth  ecchymosed  spots,  and  nothing 
could  be  detected  amiss  with  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  very  haemorrhagic ;  the 
jugular  vein  filled  to  excess  with  blood.  On  the  hind  leg  the 
hair  was  found  to  be  off,  and  the  skin  bare  and  covered  with 
crusts. 

The  author  believed  that  death  had  occurred  from  the  horse 
losing  its  equilibrium  whilst  endeavouring  to  bite  its  legs,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  in  this  position,  viz.,  with  the  head  and  neck  under 
the  body  {Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  No.  i8,  1872). 

Now  if  a  thunder-storm  had  occurred  during  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  such  a  case  as  this  happened,  it  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  lightning-stroke. 

Again,  any  sudden  death  which  occurred  during  a  storm 
might  be  put  down  to  the  effects  of  lightning- stroke,  whereas  in 
reality  it  might  have  been  done  maliciously  by  mechanical  force, 
as  blows  upon  the  head  ;  but  this  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  without 
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showing  some  external  marks  of  the  violence,  although  if  it  did, 
the  microscopic  lesions  would  be  the  same,  viz.,  concussion  of  the 
brain,  with  haemorrhage,  or  the  brain  actually  wounded. 

Death  by  strangulation  could  hardly  be  confounded  with  that 
from  lightning-stroke ;  but  if  such  a  case  should  occur,  we  ought 
to  question  carefully  the  position  in  which  the  animal  was  found, 
and  notice  whether  there  were  any  strangulation  marks  on  the 
neck,  such  as  blood  extravasations,  mark  of  a  cord  having 
been  tied  tightly  round  the  neck,  indentations,  or  rupture 
of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  and  engorgements  of  the  large 
veins  anterior  to  the  strangulated  part.  Such  a  case  as 
that  above  recorded  might  have  been  mistaken  for  strangu¬ 
lation  if  the  animal  had  been  fastened  by  means  of  a  “neck- 
strap  ”  instead  of  a  ‘‘  head-collar.”  Gerlach  says  that  the 
anatomical  lesions  from  strangulation  are  usually  more  striking 
in  large  animals  than  small.  Williams  says  he  has  seen  one  in¬ 
stance  where  a  valuable  horse  died  from  tonic  spasm  of  the 
heart,  in  consequence  of  sudden  fright.  Might  this  not  occur 
during  a  thunder-storm }  It  certainly  might  be  mistaken  for 
death  from  that  cause. 

Cause  of  Death. — The  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  in  lightning-stroke  is 
no  doubt  due  to  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by 
sudden  arrestation  of  the  heart’s  action.  This  may  be  brought 
about  in  several  other  ways,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  and  also,  in  the  human  subject,  by  a  blow  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  or  strong  mental  emotion.  Poisons  such  as 
aconite,  hydrocyanic  and  oxalic  acids,  etc.,  are  said  to  destroy 
life  in  the  same  way. 

Experiments  also  show  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
stopped  either  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  or  by  reflex 
action  when  other  nerves  are  stimulated.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  of  the  intestines  {Nervi  mesenterisi),  but  if  the 
stimuli  (shocks)  be  sufficiently  powerful,  inhibition  of  the  heart’s 
action  will  occur  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may 
come. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster  further  says  that  a  powerful  shock  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  irritability  of  even  an  ordinary  nerve — a  fortiori fitsnovXA 
destroy  (or  suspend)  the  functions  of  the  more  delicate,  more  irri- 
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table,  more  unstable  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Hence  death  might  take  place  without  any  visible  external 
lesions. 

Heusinger  remarks  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that 
communicated  electricity  acts  by  preference  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Most  frequently  the  lightning  enters  the  body  by  the  head, 
not  only  in  man,  but  also  in  animals,  and  often  kills  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  perceptible  lesions.  Frequently  it  follows  the  spinal 
cord,  and  great  nerve-trunks.  It  is  possible  that  lesions  will  be 
found  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  brains,  etc.,  of  people  or 
animals  killed  by  lightning  in  whom  no  lesions  can  at  present  be 
found.  All  the  cases  recorded  prove  that  the  brain  has  an  at¬ 
traction  for  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  its  primary  action  is  a  de¬ 
crease,  and  in  a  higher  degree  an  extension  of  innervation 
V  Pathologie  Comparee,”  vol.  i.). 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  the  nervous  system  is 
the  channel  through  which  the  shock  passes,  but  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  experiments  led  him  to  believe  that  the  blood  is  a  better 
conductor  than  either  water,  muscle,  or  nerve-matter  (white  or 
grey)  so  that  the  course  of  the  lightning  and  the  electric  force 
through  the  body  of  an  animal  is  preferentially  by  the  blood. 
Ranke  also  says  the  conducting  power  of  muscle  is  very 
slight. 

We  have  seen  that  death  from  lightning  is  produced  by 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,”  and  since  the  system  can  receive 
shocks  from  other  causes,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for  us  briefly 
to  consider  them. 

Shock  fro7n  other  Causes  than  Lightning. — The  effect  of  a  shock 
seems  to  be  manifested  by  impairment  of  the  heart’s  action. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  agents  acting  on  the  body  itself,  as  in 
contusions,  bruises,  blows,  and  concussions  (especially  when  in¬ 
volving  the  epigastrium,  cranium,  neck,  joints,  spine,  etc.)  ;  also 
from  gunshot  wounds,  surgical  operations,  fractions,  etc.  ;  or  by 
agents  affecting  the  mind,  as  mental  alarm  or  terror  ;  or  cold  ;  and 
some  poisons  may  also  produce  it. 

Most  of  the  causes  act  both  on  the  body  and  mind ;  some 
poisons,  however,  as  potassium,  cyanide,  and  upas  antiar,  when 
injected  into  the  blood,  act  directly  upon  the  fibres  of  the  heart. 
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impairing  its  power  of  contractility,  whilst  the  nervous  system 
is  not  implicated ;  whereas  woorara  acts  upon  the  nerves 
only. 

The  effect  produced  by  any  shock  depends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  person  ;  thus,  a  person  with  a  powerful  constitution  is 
much  less  affected  than  a  delicate  nervous  one.  Also  excitement, 
anger,  and  passion,  etc.,  are  found  to  counteract,  whilst  grief,  fear, 
etc.,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  found  to  increase  its  effects. 

When  the  shock  is  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  life  at 
once,  we  find  the  heart’s  action  diminished,  consciousness,  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  senses  blunted  or  altogether  lost,  and  the  will  para¬ 
lysed  ;  contractility  of  the  sphincters  lost ;  respiration  feeble 
and  irregular,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  lowered. 

Shock  generally  produces  death  by  syncope  or  asthenia.  The 
heart  may  either  be  found  contracted  and  empty,  probably  due 
to  a  sudden  violent  impression  on  the  nervous  system  ;  or  flaccid 
and  distended,  from  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  contractility  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  in¬ 
timate  structure  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  consequently 
cases  of  death  not  unfrequently  occur  where  no  lesions  can  be 
detected  after  death.  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks — and  it  is  difficult, 
says  Mr.  Jordan,  to  see  how  any  other  opinion  can  be  enter¬ 
tained — “  that  there  is  no  kind  of  death  which  leaves  the  ammal 
organisation  unchangedr 

In  any  sudden  death  the  nervous  system  is  said  to  be  en¬ 
gorged.  The  blood  coagulates  imperfectly,  the  crasamentum 
being  loose  and  dark  coloured.  Rigor  mortis  commonly  (perhaps 
always)  occurs,  and  is  sometimes  very  marked. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  human  subject  is  much 
more  susceptible  than  the  lower  animals,  to  the  effects  of  shock. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  higher  development  of  their  nervous 
system,  and  consequently  they  are  more  easily  excited  or  de¬ 
pressed  than  are  animals.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  al¬ 
though  animals  may  suffer  collapse,  and  even  death,  from  external 
violence,  still  they — well,  I  was  going  to  say  never  succumb  to 
mental  shock  ;  but  if  we  may  regard  as  such  the  case  recorded 
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by  Prof.  Williams  of  a  she-goat  becoming  completely  paralysed, 
etc.,  after  losing  its  kid,  we  might  say  it  does  occur  sometimes.  I 
think  we  may,  at  any  rate,  conclude  that  mental  emotion  may, 
and  does  play  a  far  greater  part  in  diseases  of  animals  than  we 
are  at  present  willing  to  admit. 

Conclusions  that  may  be  derived  from  the  foregoing. 

The  conclusions  that  may  be  derived  from  the  above  are  as 
follows  : — 

istly.  That  lightning  may  affect  animals  in  various  ways,  with 
or  without  leaving  traces  of  its  presence. 

2ndly.  That  the  signs  most  commonly  met  with,  without 
death,  are  either  nervous  derangement  or  those  of  violence  or 
heat. 

3rdly.  That  if  death  is  not  produced  at  once,  recovery  is  usually 
rapid. 

4thly.  The  lesions  after  death  are  those  produced  by  violence, 
such  as  stabs,  perforations,  ruptures,  fractured  bones,  etc.  Also 
those  due  to  the  effect  of  heat,  such  as  the  hair  being  singed,  the 
skin  and  flesh  charred,  etc.  Extravasation  in  any  organ  or  tissue 
of  the  body.  Rigor  mortis  usually  well  marked.  Blood  usually 
coagulated  in  the  large  veins,  although  the  clot  may  be  loose 
and  soft.  Metal  substances  (such  as  horseshoes)  may  be  mag¬ 
netised,  and  even  show  signs  of  melting. 

Sthly.  That  bodies  may  remain  in  the  living  position  is  to  be 
remembered,  but  modern  proof  is  requisite. 

6thly.  That  bodies  may  retain  sufficient  electricity  in  them  to 
produce  a  shock  to  those  who  touch  them,  also  requires  to  be 
authenticated  by  modern  observers. 

7thly.  That  rigor  mortis  may  come  on  quickly  and  disappear 
as  rapidly,  or  even  last  longer  and  be  more  marked  than  usual. 
But  more  accurate  observations  and  experiments  are  required  to 
settle  many  points  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Sthly.  That  the  so-called  “  arborescent  marks  ”  are  due  to  ex¬ 
travasation  of  coloured  serum  or  blood  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels,  or  collected  into  patches  (ecchymoses). 

qthly.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  coagulates,  but  it  may  do  so 
imperfectly,  or  the  clot  maybe  overlooked  from  the  colour  of  the 
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blood ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  if  examined  long  after 
death,  it  may  be  perfectly  fluid,  from  the  generation  of  acid. 

lothly.  That  no  reliance  can  be  put  on  the  fact  that  bodies 
quickly  undergo  decomposition. 

iithly.  That  although  external  evidence  is  usually  found, 
still  we  must  not  forget  that  death  may  be  produced  without 
any. 

I2thly.  That  if  no  external  signs  are  present,  the  surrounding 
objects  should  be  thoroughly  examined  for  marks  of  the  presence 
of  lightning  ;  the  position  of  the  animal,  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  the  skin  of  the  animal  noted.  The  shoes  may  also 
be  tested  for  magnetism. 

I3thly.  Death  appears  to  be  produced  by  failure  of  the  heart’s 
action,  due  to  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  ' 

I4thly.  It  would  be  advisable  if  some  persons  well  acquainted 
with  experimental  physiology,  would  conduct  some  experiments 
with  a  view  of  settling,  if  possible,  some  of  the  points  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  action  of  lightning-stroke  on  animals. 

Concluding  remarks. 

This,  then,  ends  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  hope  I 
have  collected  and  so  arranged  the  matter  to  make  it  intelligible 
and  easy  of  comprehension.  I  also  trust  you  will  give  free  ven¬ 
tilation  to  your  own  opinions  and  experiences,  so  that  they  may 
be  a  guide,  not  only  for  us  present  here  to-night,  but  also  to  the 
profession  at  large.  Finally,  I  have  only  to  thank  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  being  amongst  you,  and 
for  the  kind  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  paper. 
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SEPTICAEMIA  FOLLOWING  RETENTION  OF  THE 
FOETUS,  THE  RESULT  OF  MAL-PRESENTATION 
DISCERNED  POST-MORTEM* 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  STUDENT,  ROYAL  (DICK’s)  VETERINARY 

COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

My  paper  consists  in  the  description  of  two  cases  of  particular 
interest  to  students  of  veterinary  obstetrics. 

An  aged  bay  cart-mare,  the  property  of  Mr.  Goode,  of  Hatton, 
which  was  said  to  have  presented  lahour-pains  at  the  usual  period 
of  parturition,  but  without  due  delivery  of  the  foetus  occurring, 
continued  exhibiting  symptoms  of  violent  straining  at  different 
intervals  of  time  for  a  period  exceeding  the  natural  by  four 
months.  Quite  one  week  previous  to  her  death  the  scapula, 
with  another  softer  portion  of  the  foetus,  was  dislodged,  and 
■ejected  via  the  vagina. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  the  mare  strained  still  more 
violently,  the  paroxysms  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  ;  until 
at  last,  on  the  day  of  her  death,  she  suddenly  developed  symp¬ 
toms  of  severe  Colic  whilst  out  in  the  fields,  became  very  restless 
at  the  onset,  but  soon  marked  depression  supervened — she  was 
observed  to  be  drowsy,  comatose,  and  to  “  drop  as  suddenly  as  if 
shot.” 

The  cause  of  the  stidden  death,  in  my  opinion,  was  effusion 
between  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  War¬ 
wick,  I  visited  the  field  where  the  animal  lay,  and  made  an  au- 

*  Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Dick 
College. 
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topsy  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Stanley’s 
assistant,  to  the  following  effect : — All  the  serous  cavities  of  the 
body — abdomen,  thorax,  pericardial  sac,  cranium — were  more  or 
less  filled  with  a  sero-lymphoid  exudation  having  a  sanguineous 
tinge.  The  brain,  in  addition  to  showing  an  excess  of  serous 
effusion  into  its  ventricles  and  between  the  space  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  it  and  its  membranes,  was  much  congested, 
and  extravasations  of  dark  blood  had  taken  place  into  the 
structure  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  more  largely  into  that 
of  the  right  hemisphere.  The  bladder  contained  but  a  little 
urine,  which  was  thick,  greenish,  and  of  a  sickly  odour.  The 
blood  which  emerged  from  the  vessels  on  section  of  the  lungs 
and  other  internal  viscera,  remained  fluid  and  very  dark,  staining 
the  knife  and  the  skin  of  the  hand  by  the  dissolved  haemoglobin 
which  was  present  in  solution  in  it.  Thefcetus  in  utero  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  freshly-prepared,  yellow,  clay  model.  Its 
head  had  ruptured  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  was  rendered  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  wall  of  the  right  pelvis  by  croupous  inflammation, 
the  bands  of  adhesion  being  now  easily  severed  by  the  hand. 
The  body  of  the  fcetus,  which  presented  different  centres  of  super¬ 
ficial  (shallow)  absorption,  collapsed  on  manual  pressure  as  if  a 
non-resistant  air-ball,  the  ribs  possessing  a  pliability  and  soft¬ 
ness  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  bones  of  tinned  fish.  The 
long  bones  of  the  foetus,  which  fractured  on  very  slight  force 
being  brought  to  bear  on  them,  appeared  in  places  in  no  way 
unlike  bones  the  seat  of  Osteo-porosis — being  spongy.^  This  last 
was  apparently  the  result  of  softening  and  removal  by  absorption. 
The  foetus,  which  was  of  large  size,  was  found  with  its  back 
presenting  its  anterior  extremity  faced  the  right  pelvis,  its 
posterior  occupied  the  left.  On  separating  the  structures  of  the 
foetus  by  the  hand,  such  a  stench  issued  as  is  wont  to  issue  from 
decayed,  putrid  matter.  The  os  uteri  was  normal.  The  mucosa 
of  the  intestines  of  the  mare  showed  patches  of  thickening 

*  I  washed  the  bones  before  I  ascertained  this  condition. 

t  The  mal-presentation  received  no  surgical  interference,  so  far  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  mare,  strange  to  remark,  al¬ 
though  constantly  straining,  was  made  to  perform  heavy  work  till  the  last 
week  of  her  life,  the  diagnosis  of  the  attending  veterinary  surgeon  being 
that  no  foal  existed. 
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and  hypersemia  from  extravasation  and  serous  effusion  into  its 
submucous  connective  tissue.  The  solitary  glands  were  darkened 
and  enlarged  from  extravasation,  and  some  of  them  were 
readily  friable. 

These  conditions,  then,  aided  by  the  description  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  observed  immediately  prior  to  death,  led  me  without 
scruple  to  pronounce  the  case  one  of  septic  poisoning,  from  the 
dissolution  and  absorption  of  molecular  parts  of  the  dead  foetus 
into  the  maternal,  circulation.  It  was  so  reported  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

Why  this  softening  and  absorption  of  the  foetus  did  not 
result  sooner,  is  a  problem  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  solving. 
In  the  multiparae,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  even  in  the  uniparae, 
absolute  mummification  of  the  foetus  is  by  no  means  an  infre¬ 
quent  incident,  the  latter  being  often  preserved  whole  throughout 
the  life  of  the  mother,  when  no  straining  is  present,  and  therefore 
no  air  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  So  long  as  no  ana¬ 
tomical  interruption  of  the  foetus  accrued,  putrefaction  of  it  was 
impossible,  or  at  least  impracticable.  But  once  the  normal  con¬ 
tour  of  the  body  is  broken,  and  sloughs,  superficial  or  deep-seated, 
induced  in  the  act  of  straining,  Septicsemia  in  the  first,  and  Waste- 
product  Fever  in  the  second,  follow  as  inevitable  results.  Whilst 
the  animal  exhibits  signs  of  straining,  the  “  os  ”  being  dilated, 
the  uterus  admits  of  the  passage  of  atmospheric  air  into  its  in¬ 
terior,  thus  exposing  the  foetus,  when  presenting  external  ana¬ 
tomical  interruptions,  to  bacterial  onslaught  and  putrid  change. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  foetus  preserves  its  external  contour,  it 
also  preserves  immunity  from  septic  infection  (impregnation),  and 
portions  of  it  which  may  slough  from  its  interior,  though  dead 
tissue,  is,  as  Chiene  and  Ewart  have  now  shown  by  experimental 
demonstration,  not  necessarily  piitrid^  which,  becoming  absorbed 
into  the  maternal  circulation,  occasions,  not  Septicemia,  but  a 

*  Because  there  is  no  presence  of  bacteria  in  it,  nor  of  their  spores ;  be¬ 
cause  inoculation  of  it,  in  large  quantity,  into  the  system  of  an  animal  is 
followed  by  negative  results,  but  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it 
acquires  active  properties.  The  notion  that  bacteria  are  harmless  creatures, 
and  that  they  exist  in  countless  numbers  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 
erroneous.  Their  presence  has  only  been  demonstrated  on  epithelial  surfaces, 
whilst  on  endothelial  surfaces  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  shown  not  to 
exist — during  life,  at  least.  And  they  are  “  harmless  ”  only  whilst  the  vitality 
of  their  host  is  resistant. 
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condition  less  injurious  than  it  in  its  operation,  viz,,  a  condition 
now  recognised  under  the  more  legitimate  designation — simple 
W aste -pro duct  Fever, 

II. — Apparent  secondary  protracted  labour-pains. 

A  bay  harness-mare — a  primipara — the  property  of  Rev.  — 
Courtaney,  of  Hatton  Vicarage,  evinced  signs  of  premature  pains, 
with  “  dejections  of  clotted  blood,  painful  spasms,  and  quiverings 
of  the  vagina  ’’  (vulva),  as  Mr,  Courtaney  described  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  case  to  me.  I  recommended  tepid  water  injections  into 
the  vagina,  and  the  administration  of  stimulants  (whisky)  till 
the  following  day,  when  she  was  visited  by  Mr.  E.  Stanley, 
in  company  with  myself,  who  gleaned  by  the  description  of  the 
groom  that  the  foetus  had  escaped  during  the  night,  although  the 
remains  of  it  were  not  produced  for  our  inspection.*  The  animal 
continued  straining  and  showing  signs  of  apparent  secondary 
labour-pains  for  some  days  after,  when  she  was  removed  to  Mr. 
Stanley’s  infirmary  for  further  treatment.  Hand  per  rectum 
discerned  no  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  second  foetus  in  the 
uterus  ;  exploration  of  the  vagina  was  attended  by  symptoms  of 
severe  straining,  the  animal  groaning  whilst  the  hand  was  re¬ 
tained  within  that  cavity.  The  os,  which  to  the  feel  much  re¬ 
sembled  a  small  penis  in  a  state  of  active  erection,  scarcely  ad¬ 
mitted  the  passage  of  the  'tip  of  the  miniinusA  The  meatus  uri- 
narius  was  patent,  and  micturition,  which  was  somewhat  frequent 
was  otherwise  normally  performed.  Mr.  Stanley  next  also  ex¬ 
amined  the  condition  of  parts,  and  corroborated  my  description 
A  somewhat  copious  flow  of  mucus  (tinged  with  blood)  from 
the  inferior  commissure  of  the  vulva,  with  constant  straining, 
continued  throughout  the  time  of  my  brief  sojourn  in  Warwick, 
but  the  further  history  of  the  case  I  have  not  obtained.  The 
animal  received  tonics  and  antiseptic  injections. 

I  remember  having  before  seen,  in  India,  an  analagous  in¬ 
stance  of  apparent  secondary  protracted  labour-pains  in  the  mare, 
and  hence  deemed  the  case  above  outlined  of  sufficient  interest 
to  merit  record. 

*  We  might  suspect  premature  rupture  of  the  amnion  ? 

t  In  the  human  being  we  hear  of  delivery  being  induced,  in  protracted 
labour,  by  forcible  dilatation  of  the  os  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers  and  by  the 
hydrostatic  dilator. 
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LYMPHADENOMA  OF  SPLEEN  IN  A  PIG. 

BY  M.  HEDLEY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  IRELAND. 
A  SHORT  time  ago,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  large  spleen. 
It  had  been  taken  from  a  pig,  and  weighed  five  pounds  four 
ounces.  The  normal  weight  of  a  spleen  taken  from  a  pig  of  its 
breed,  etc.,  is  from  four  to  six  ounces.  Owing  to  the  greatly 
altered  contour  and  size  of  this  organ,  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  I  was  able  to  recognise  what  it  was.  It  looked  very  like  a 
large  number  of  chestnuts  tightly  packed  into  a  bag.  The  pro¬ 
tuberances  were  yellowish-white  in  colour,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  they  were  not  en  masse,  their  individual  contour  was 
defined  by  a  portion  of  the  spleen,  which  was  yellower  than 
normal.  The  sections  showed  a  variety  in  both  colour  and  sub¬ 
stance.  Some  were  dense  and  white,  others  were  yellowish,  exhi¬ 
biting  rings  of  a  rather  dark- red  colour  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
was  a  white  spot.  These  latter  seem  to  me  to  be  the  newest 
growths.  In  some  instances  I  found  the  centre  quite  soft,  and 
a  clear  fluid,  rather  like  glycerine  in  consistence,  escaped.  This 
fluid  was  encapsuled  by  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  and  was  gene¬ 
rally  surrounded  by  several  other  newer-looking  protuberances. 

I  was  unable  to  see  the  pig’s  carcase,  so  I  cannot  give  any 
detail  as  to  the  lymphatic  glands  or  anything  else. 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  spleen,  I  am  inclined  to  diagnose  the 
disease  as  Lymphadenoma.  I  send  a  portion  for  your  examina¬ 
tion  and  opinion.  The  specimen  has  been  in  spirit  for  a  few 
days,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  comparatively  large  portion  of 
spleen  structure.  If  you  consider  the  matter  worth  publishing 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  tender 
it  for  such  purpose. 

[The  case  was  undoubtedly  one  of  Lymphadenoma  of  the 
spleen,  and  a  very  remarkable  case,  so  far  as  the  porcine  species 
is  concerned.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  carcase  could 
not  be  examined,  and  that  no  history  of  the  pig  was  forthcoming. 
The  portion  of  spleen  forwarded  by  Mr.  Hedley,  was  one  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  enormously  enlarged  by  the  aggregation 
oflymphoid  cells. 

We  purpose  shortly  to  contribute  a  paper  on  this  interesting 
disease  in  the  lower  animals.] 


Afiasarca  in  the  Foetus. 
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ANASARCA  IN  THE  FCETUS. 

BY  J.  WILSON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  NANTWICH. 

I  SENT  a  foetal  monstrosity,  in  the  shape  of  a  calf,  which  I  took 
from  a  two-year-old  heifer  last  week.  I  think  it  is  even  a  more 
remarkable  one  than  that  which  I  sent  last  year.  It  is  more 
like  a  pig  than  a  calf,  and  was  certainly  the  most  puzzling  case 
I  have  met  with  since  I  began  practice.  The  heifer  had  not 
made  much  preparation  ;  the  passage  was  very  confined,  and  she 
strained  very  heavily  upon  examination.  The  first  and  only 
part  to  be  felt ^  was  the  saccular  dilatation  (and  when  I  was  sent 
for,  the  farmer  said  the  womb  was  coming  before  the  calf).  I 
was  in  a  fix  what  to  make  of  this,  as  it  felt  too  thick  for  any  of 
the  placental  coverings,  and  I  could  scarcely  think  that  it  was 
a  duplication  of  the  uterus.  The  throes  were  so  powerful  that 
it  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  push  this  bladder  or  dilatation 
back  \  however,  I  pressed  it  back  with  my  doubled  fist,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  hold  of  the  head  and  brought  it  as  far  forward 
as  I  possibly  could,  and  thought  I  would  manage  to  insert  a  hook 
in  the  orbit ;  but  whenever  I  removed  my  hand,  either  for  a  hook, 
or  from  losing  power,  this  bladder  was  immediately  pushed  in 
front  of  the  head,  and  completely  filled  the  passage.  However, 
after  some  labour,  I  succeeded  in  fastening  a  hook  in  each  eye, 
and  a  small  cord  upon  each  foot,  and  pushing  the  bladder  or  dilata¬ 
tion  back  ;  I  ordered  the  assistants  to  put  some  traction  on  the 
cords,  but  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  were  so  constricted  and  dry 
(she  had  been  attempting  to  calf  for  a  considerable  time  before 
I  was  sent  for),  that  I  saw  there  was  little  chance  of  removing  it 
entire,  and  I  did  not  care  to  cut,  as  I  was  in  a  fog  to  know  what 
I  had  got  The  cow  was  also  becoming  very  weak,  and  pre¬ 
sented  so  little  chance  of  recovery  that  she  was  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  the  calf  sent  to  me. 

The  body  was  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  sent,  except 
that  one  of  the  hind-legs  had  been  eaten  off  by  a  dog.  These 
limbs  were  short  and  rigidly  flexed ;  so  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  remove  them.  In  addition,  the  loins  of  the  foetus  were 

broad. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  distorted  foetus  on  a  table,  and  another 
to  feel  it  in  the  uterus  of  a  heifer.  I  have  only  been  four-and-a-’ 
half  years  in  practice,  and  I  think  I  have  had  to  remove  foetuses 
of  nearly  every  shape  and  form.  But  I  never  was  so  puzzled  and 
baffled  as  with  this  case. 

[The  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unique  in  English  veterinary  literature,  though  mention  will  be 
found  of  similar  instances  in  Fleming’s  “  Veterinary  Obstetrics  ” 
(p-  377)-  The  condition  of  the  foetus  was  that  of  general  ana¬ 
sarca.  The  calf  was  small  and  immature,  with  improperly-deve¬ 
loped  tissues  and  soft  bones.  The  muscles  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  were  oedernatous — the  latter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
large  cysts  beneath  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
particularly  the  neck  and  abdomen.  In  the  first-named  region 
there  was  a  very  large  cyst,  which  was  evidently  the  one  that 
embarrassed  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  first  examined  the  animal.  It 
was  large  and  heavy  enough  to  incline  the  head  to  one  side,  so 
that  when  he  pushed  the  latter  back  the  sac  came  forward. 
Incision  of  this  sac,  and  thorough  lubrication  of  the  genital  canal, 
as  recommended  in  “Veterinary  Obstetrics,”  would  probably 
have  allowed  delivery  to  be  effected.] 


THERAPEUTICAL  NOTES  ON  PULV.  lODOFORMI  CO. 

BY  J.  DOWLING  ALLMAN,  PHARMACIST,  A.P.S.,  LONDON. 

For  the  information  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  written  to  me 
respecting  the  history  of  Pulv.  lodoformi  Co.,  I  beg  to  com¬ 
municate  the  following  therapeutical  notes,  as  a  supplement  to 
my  article  in  last  month’s  Journal.  Pulv.  lodoformi  Co.  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  substance  known  as  “  Iodoform,” 
and  although  closely  allied  to  it,  it  is  chemically  different.  It  is 
prepared,  from  my  special  formula,  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hewlett  and 
Son,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Cree  Church  Lane,  London,  and  can 
be  obtained  from  them  upon  application.  It  occurs  in  a  fine, 
pearly  yellow  powder,  having  a  strong,  persistent,  saffron-like 
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odour.  Whatever  position  the  substance  may  finally  acquire  in 
veterinary  surgery,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  value  when 
used  with  the  “  Nasal  Insufflator  ”  in  diseases  of  the  nasal  mem¬ 
brane.  Besides  its  intrinsic  merit  in  curing  Ozoena  and  Nasal 
Gleet,  if  used  at  the  commencement  of  simple  Nasal  Catarrh  or 
Influenza  it  will  cut  short  an  attack,  by  killing  the  septic  germs 
which  set  up  the  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  This 
may  be  considered  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  am  satisfied  to  accept 
the  responsibility  attending  such  a  statement.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  Pulv.  lodoformi  Co.  when  used  locally 
in  painful  ulcers,  serving  to  alleviate  pain  and  promote  cicatriza¬ 
tion.  My  friend  Dr.  Swanwick,of  West  Hartlepool,  has  used  Iodo¬ 
form  pessaries  made  with  cacao-butter,  with  considerable  success 
in  cancerous  sores  of  the  uterus.  This  eminent  surgeon  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  beyond  doubt,  that  a  few  of  those  pessaries,  not  only 
eased  the  pain,  checked  the  cancerous  discharge,  but  gave  de¬ 
cided  relief  to  the  patient.  I  have  seen  a  saturated  solution  of 
Iodoform  applied  to  cancer  of  the  tongue  ease  the  intolerable 
pain,  so  much  so,  that  it  allowed  deglutition,  which  was  impos¬ 
sible  before  the  application.  Applied  in  the  dry  state,  or  mixed 
with  vaseline,  it  answers  admirably  as  a  dressing  for  fistulous  open¬ 
ings,  as  it  not  only  acts  as  a  powerful  local  anaesthetic,  but  also 
as  a  decided  stimulant  to  nutrition.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  sup¬ 
pository  containing  fifteen  grains  of  the  drug,  if  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  will  so  benumb  the  parts  that  defecation  will  take 
place  without  the  person  or  the  animal  being  cognisant  of  it.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  surgeon,  who  has  suffered  for  years  with  painful 
fistula,  and  a  good  deal  of  mucous  discharge  from  the  rectum,  has 
found  considerable  relief  from  the  use  of  Iodoform  suppositories. 
They  have  invariably  eased  the  pain  in  defecation,  and  checked 
the  discharge  to  a  great  extent. 

Iodoform,  in  its  pure  state,  can  be  administered  internally  with 
decided  advantage  as  an  alterative  in  skin  diseases,  especially 
those  of  the  scaly  description.  Although  the  drug  is  closely 
allied  to  iodine,  yet  its  physiological  action  is  totally  different : 
why  this  phenomena  should  exist,  I  am  not  quite  in  a  position  at 
present  to  explain.  It  is  well  understood  amongst  all  thera¬ 
peutists,  that  minute  doses  of  iodine,  taken  internally,  cause 
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some  gastric  uneasiness  and  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth,  followed  with  increased  salivary  flow,  coryza,  and  slight 
pain  in  the  buccal  membrane.  Now  these  symptoms  have  not 
been  noticed  after  the  exhibition  of  Iodoform.  I  have  taken 
myself  as  much  as  five  grains  of  Iodoform  without  any  apparent 
strain  of  symptoms,  yet  the  smallest  dose  of  iodine  immediately 
produces  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  iodism.  It  is  •  also  an 
established  fact  that  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  will  produce 
cutaneous  eruptions  known  as  iodic  Acne  and  petechiae,  whereas 
Iodoform  is  given  for,  and  even  cures  Acne.  P.  lodoformi  Co. 
is  being  now  tried  by  some  eminent  veterinarians,  who  I  hope 
will  be  able  to  record  and  corroborate  all  that  I  have  borne 
testimony  to,  in  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  The  substance  should  take  a  prominent  part  in 
canine  practice.  Given  internally,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  in  doses 
of  three  or  five  grains,  it  will  be  found  an  invaluable  alterative 
in  the  various  forms  of  skin  diseases  in  dogs. 


HEART-DISEASE  IN  A  BOAR  AND  COW. 

BY  R.  ROBERTS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  WREXHAM. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  a  case  of  heart-disease  in  a 
boar. 

The  pig  was  a  black  Berkshire  boar,  and  was  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  old  ;  he  had  served  a  few  sows  before  he  was 
affected.  My  attention  was  called  to  him  on  the  6th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  when  he  was  very  stiff  in  the  hind-legs,  humping  his 
back,  and  his  testicles  drawn  up  ;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  rising, 
and  seemed  in  pain  when  he  moved.  The  appetite  was  not 
affected,  and  he  was  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  He  had  been 
in  this  state  for  about  two  months,  and  was  gradually  getting 
worse.  My  conclusion  was,  that  he  was  affected  with  rheuma¬ 
tism.  I  recommended  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  warmer  place; 
but  gave  no  medicine. 
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He  continued  in  the  same  state  for  some  weeks  ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  January  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  becoming  worse, 
as  the  above  named  symptoms  were  more  severe,  and  his  appetite 
was  not  so  good. 

On  the  24th  February  my  attention  was  again  called  to  him, 
as  he  was  in  great  pain,  no  appetite,  and  his  bowels  constipated. 

I  told  the  attendant  that  he  would  do  no  good,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  he  should  put  it  out  of  his  misery.  This  was  done 
on  Monday,  the  28th. 

I  called  to  see  the  carcase  that  afternoon.  I  found  the  skin 
much  discoloured  on  the  ears,  top  of  the  neck,  and  the  loins ; 
owing  to  his  colour  being  black,  this  was  not  seen  until  the  car¬ 
case  was  dressed.  attention  was  also  called  to  the  peculiar 

form  of  the  heart,  which  I  forwarded  to  you.  During  life,  of 
course,  I  could  not  examine  the  veins,  or  else,  no  doubt,  the 
jugular  circulation  would  have  revealed  the  condition  of  the 
heart. 

Similar  Case  in  a  Cow. 

On  the  30th  of  October  last,  I  was  requested  to  e  xamine  an 

old  cow,  the  property  of - ,  which  had  been  lame  for  some 

time.  I  found  her  very  stiff  in  both  hind-legs,  skin  yellow,  and 
a  distension  of  both  jugular  veins  increasing  by  exercise. 

Diagnosis. — Disease  of  the  liver,  and  also  of  the  heart.  I  gave 
Fer.  powders  for  the  first. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  by  the  request  of  the  owner,  I  saw 
her  again,  and  found  that  she  had  a  great  difficulty  in  rising  ;  she 
rested  her  nose  on  the  ground,  and  pushed  her  horns  against  the 
wall,  and  breathed  very  quick  after  rising,  also  the  jugular  veins 
were  much  distended  during  the  consequent  excitement.  As  I 
believed  the  blood  was  obstructed  at  the  heart,  I  recommended 
her  to  be  slaughtered,  which  was  done. 

Post-mortem  examinatioji, — The  liver  hard,  the  pleura  adhered 
in  several  places,  the  inferior  margins  of  the  lungs  were  con¬ 
gested  and  of  a  rosy  colour ;  the  pericardium  healthy ;  heart 
of  natural  size,  but  on  opening  the  left  side  I  found  the 
auriculo-ventricular  foramen  almost  closed  by  a  layer  of  coagu¬ 
lated  fibrin  covering  the  mitral  valve,  with  vegetive  growth 
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underlying  the  fibrin,  similar  to,  but  not  so  extensive  as  the 
specimen  sent. 

[The  boars  heart  showed  the  usual  indications  of  rheumatic 
endocarditis — valvular  erosion  and  fibrinous  depositions  on  the 
valves.  The  muscular  structure  was  much  altered.  The  case  of 
the  cow  was  similar  in  origin  and  character.] 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS  (ENZOOTIC  }). 

BY  A.  B.  DANIEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

The  following  cases  of  this  disease  have  occurred  in  a  stud  of 
horses  numbering  about  540  within  the  last  two  months.  In  all 
there  has  been  twenty-six  cases,  but  those  appended  will  serve 
imperfectly  to  show  the  symptoms  which  were  present  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  amongst  all.  I  have  put  a  query  after  the 
word  enzootic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Axe,  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  has  lately  been  investigating  a  very  similar 
outbreak  near  Chelmsford,  in  addition  to  which  I  have  heard 
vague  rumours  that  several  cases  have  occurred  in  London. 
Should  further  experience  show  that  these  are  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  outbreak  will  prove  to  be  one  instance  amongst  the 
many  occurring  in  an  Epizooty ;  but  in  so  far  as  none  of  those 
said  to  have  occurred  in  London  are  well  authenticated,  and 
certain  differences  existing  between  the  outbreak  investigated 
by  Professor  Axe  and  the  one  I  now  take  the  liberty  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  the  assumption  is 
not  v/arranted  that  the  disease  really  exists  in  an  epizootic 
form. 

The  following  are  the  five  cases  (out  of  the  twenty-six)  which 
terminated  fatally  : — 

Stable  A. 

Case  I.  a.  At  8  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  February 
last,  I  was  called  to  see  an  aged  chestnut  mare  in  fair  condition. 
On  the  day  previous  I  had  seen  the  mare  and  found  her  dull 
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and  off  her  feed,  with  slight  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  no  fever 
was  present ;  pulse  and  temperature  being  normal,  I  ordered  her 
i  nto  a  loose-box.  I  found  her  down  and  struggling  very  much. 

I  learned  that  the  watchman  saw  her,  as  he  described  it,  go 
down  like  a  shot  about  3  a.m.  I  had  her  turned  from  the  near 
to  the  off  side  when  she  lay  quiet ;  she  was  perfectly  sensible, 
but  now  and  again  had  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  seen  in  vomition.  The  symptoms  were 
so  strange  that  I  immediately  suspected  poisoning,  and  as  the 
foreman  of  the  yard  had  given  her  a  fever-drink,  I  inquired 
narrowly,  but  found  that  no  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
medicine.  On  further  examination,  I  found  that  pressure  on 
each  side  of  the  spine  over  the  lumber  vertebrae  caused  great  pain, 
and  as  the  mare  was  quite  powerless  in  the  hind  extremities,  the 
idea  that  she  had  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine,  possibly 
fracture,  gained  upon  me.  Temperature  lOi^,  pulse  55.  Hot 
fomentations  to  the  loins  ;  Ol.  Lini  Opii.  Evening,  6  p.m.,  I 
examined  per  rectum  and  found  the  bladder  distended,  so  passed 
catheter;  urine  normal.  Turned  her  on  near  side,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  she  commenced  struggling  to  rise,  broke  into  perspiration, 
and  appeared  very  much  distressed,  so  had  her  put  on  off-side 
again. 

25th. — Breathing  stertorous,  mucous  membranes  injected,  pulse 
70,  temperature  105^,  muscles  of  the  neck  rigid,  and  the  head 
stretched  backwards  ;  both  legs  and  tail  respond  to  pricking, 
showing  that  common  sensation  was  imperfect,  faeces  natural, 
bladder  paralyzed ;  passed  catheter,  urine  normal.  Grabbed  at  the 
food,  but  mastication  slow  and  irregular  ;  drank  gruel. 

26th  and  27th. — Little  change  except  in  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  frequent  and  irregular. 

28th. — Evidently  sinking.  Died  in  the  evening  in  a  mad 
state. 

Case  II.  a. — Bay  gelding.  Worked  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
1 2th  March  ;  fed  well  during  the  day  until  the  evening,  when  on 
leaving  the  stable  for  the  water,  the  horsekeeper  observed  him 
staggering,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  foreman,  who  ordered 
him  back  to  the  stable,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  stall  down 
he  went.  I  saw  the  horse  about  7  found  him  lying^ 
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on  the  near-side  fighting  with  his  fore-limbs,  the  off  hind-leg  was 
thrown  about  irregularly,  and  each  time  striking  the  near  hind- 
foot  and  fetlock  which  was  lying  motionless.  Emprosthotonic 
symptoms  well  marked,  but  appears  quite  sensible  ;  the  tem¬ 
perature  loi?,  pulse  55.  The  larger  blood-vessels  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  prominent  near  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  the  mucous 
membrane  between  these  appearing  paler  than  in  health.  I 
tied  him  up  in  slings,  but  he  was  quite  powerless.  On  letting 
him  down  I  laid  him  on  the  off-side  ;  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  fed 
and  drank  a  little,  and  seemed  much  easier;  I  passed  the  catheter, 
and  found  the  urine  normal. 

13th. — This  morning  I  had  the  horse  turned  on  the  near  side  ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  commenced  fighting  with  his  limbs  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  night  previous,  and  appeared  very  much 
distressed.  I  turned  him  back  to  the  position  he  had  occupied 
during  the  night,  and  with  immediate  relief  to  the  patient. 

Emprosthotonic  spasms  had  ceased,  and  now  there  was  a 
tendency  to  opisthotonos,  with  rigidity  of  the  cervical  muscles. 
Temperature  lOO^,  pulse  60.  Evening  little  change.  Tried 
slinging,  but  neck,  with  fore  and  hind  extremities,  powerless. 

14th. — Temperature  104*^,  pulse  85.  Mucous  membranes  in¬ 
jected,  breathing  laborious,  urine  ropy  and  ammonical,  containing 
a  number  of  white  mucous  flakes.  Evening,  no  change. 

15th. — Temperature  106®,  pulse  100,  irregular;  continued 
about  the  same  throughout  the  day. 

1 6th. — Breathing  stertorous;  irregular  spasms  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body ;  mucous  membranes  intensely  injected ; 
pulse  weak  and  fluttering  ;  temperature  105®;  evidently  sinking. 
Died  in  the  evening  about  6  p.m. 

Stable  B. 

Case  /.  b, — March  23rd.  Bay  mare,  seven  years  old,  was  seized 
with  similar  symptoms.  She  lay  for  five  days  ;  was  then  raised 
by  the  aid  of  the  slings,  in  which  she  remained  and  was  pro¬ 
gressing  favourably  until  April  2nd,  when  Tetanus,  in  an  acute 
form,  set  in,  arising,  I  believe,  from  a  rather  severe  and  bad  sore, 
and  the  cold  easterly  winds  then  prevalent.  This  mare  died  on 
the  4th  of  April. 
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Case  II.  b. — April  6th.  Black  mare,  aged,  was  apparently  in 
excellent  health,  feeding  and  well  at  9  a.m.  At  9.30  a.m.  she 
staggered  and  fell  in  the  stall.  The  primary  symptoms  were 
similar  to  the  above,  but  toward  evening  it  was  evident  that  the 
brain  was  implicated  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  eyes  were 
heavy  and  dull,  pupils  contracted,  and  perfect  inability  to  keep 
the  head  and  neck  under  proper  control  when  raised  in  the  slings. 
On  putting  a  pail  of  water  before  her,  she  dipped  her  head 
to  the  bottom,  and  would  have  quickly  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  had  she  been  allowed.  The  temperature  gradually 
rose  to  100%  and  although  she  made  frequent  efforts  to  rise  the 
moment  she  was  got  into  the  slings,  she  became  like  a  dead  thing. 
The  breathing  gradually  became  stertorous,  and  she  died  with¬ 
out  a  struggle. 

Stable  C. 

Case  /.  e. — On  Saturday,  April  9th,  an  aged  grey  mare,  after 
doing  about  three  miles  at  a  gentle  pace,  was  observed  to  be 
straddling  behind,  and  evidently  weak  in  the  hindquarters. 
She  was  put  in  the  stable  about  9  a.m.,  fed  and  drank  well  till 
about  noon,  when  she  lay  down  for  about  half  an  hour.  She 
stood  apparently  in  good  health  till  about  4.30,  when  she  was 
observed  to  stagger  forward  on  the  manger,  and  suddenly  fall  all 
of  a  heap.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  saw  her,  when  she  was  quite 
insensible.  Breathing  stertorous,  22  per  minute,  pulse  52,  tem¬ 
perature  98®,  chronic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  opisthotonos,  bowels  natural,  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
imperfect  deglutition,  mucous  membranes  natural,  tympanitis. 
Withdraw  urine,  natural. 

loth. — Morning.  Neither  dunged  or  staled  during  the  night ; 
has  scarcely  moved,  chronic  spasms  in  fore  extremities  and  neck 
continuous.  Breathing  more  markedly  stertorous,  24  per  minute  ; 
pulse  100,  hard,  wiry,  irregular;  temperature  99® ;  common  sensa¬ 
tion  in  hindquarters  complete,  tongue  paralysed,  power  of  de¬ 
glutition  gone,  pupils  contracted,  urine  colour  normal,  but  thick 
and  ropy. 

Evening.  No  change  except  in  temperature,  which  was  now 
lOif®,  and  pulse  was  fluttering  and  indistinct.  She  died  quietly 
about  9  p.m. 

{To  be  co7itmiied) 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  IRELAND. 

The  continued  prevalence  of  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  England 
is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter,  after  the  long  period  duriftg  which  re¬ 
strictive,  expensive,  and  harassing  measures  have  been  enforced.  The 
disease  still  maintains  its  supremacy  in  a  number  of  centres,  ready  to  ex¬ 
tend  itself  far  and  wide,  with  all  its  former  virulency  and  destructiveness, 
whenever  these  measures  are  in  the  slightest  degree  relaxed.  It  has  its 
stronghold  in  certain  counties — particularly  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
and  follows  cattle  from  fairs  in  the  South  and  East.^  It  is  very  dishear^ 
ening  to  find  that  after  such  sacrifices  the  contagion  is  still  active  and 
powerful,  and  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated.  Surely  if  it  could  be  stamped 
out  in  Holland  months  ago,  where  it^  prevailed  more  extensively  than 
here,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  our  action  had  been  as  energetic  arid  our 
measures  as  well  devised,  we  should  have  been  rid  of  it  as  quickly. 
That  there  is  something  amiss  with  our  method  of  dealirig  with  this  and 
similar  contagions,  is  only  too  evident,  and  until  things  are  better 
managed  it  is  needless  to  look  for  freedom  from  them. 

Ireland  has,  ever  since  the  disease  was  introduced  into  that  country 
in  1841,  been  more  or  less  infected  with  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  has  proved  a  very  prolific  source  of  contagion  for  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  but  particularly  the  former.  Irish  cattle  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  most  dangerous,  and  their  presence  at  fairs  an  almost  certain  herald  of 
the  destructive  disease  among  the  cattle  they  then  or  subsequently  came 
in  contact  with.  Ireland  being  an  essentially  exporting  country  like 
Holland  and  America,  should  undoubtedly,  as  we  have  often  insisted, 
have  been  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  these  countries  with  regard  to 
importations  into  England  and  Scotland.  For  like  other  exporting 
countries,  the  tendency  in  Ireland  is  to  ship  off  infected  animals  when¬ 
ever  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  a  cowshed  or  herd.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  “  An  Animals’  Order  Act,”  which  should  do  much  towards 
suppressing  the  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  preventing  plague-stricken  cattle 
being  sent  out  of  the  country.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  laws  of 
all  kinds  are,  except  one,  but  little  respected  by  the  masses  across  St. 
George’s  Channel ;  and,  besides,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Act  is  worked  by  Boards  of  Guardians  who  care  little,  if  anything,  about 
the  malady,  and  whether  it  exists  or  not,  so  long  as  they  have  not  to  pay 
compensation,  their  object  being  to  keep  down  the  rates.  This  tendency 
has  a  most  pernicious  effect,  for  when  cases  of  the  disease  are  reported 
they  complain  and  quarrel  about  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  ;  consequently,  the  inspectors — who  are  only  too  often  unqualified, 
incompetent  men,  employed  because  they  are  cheap  and  pliable  value 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the 
owners  of  infected  stock,  rather  than  lose  money  and  have  to^  submit  to 
fifty-six  days’  restrictions,  resort  to  the  ever  ready  and  willing  “night 
butcher,”  who  takes  the  seriously  affected  off  their  hands,  while  those 
beasts  which  may  be,  and  most  probably  are,  infected  through  cohabi- 
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tation  with  the  diseased,  are  sent  to  market,  and  ultimately  across  the 
water  to  unfortunate  England  or  Scotland. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  has  been  known  to  exist  for  at 
least  thirty  years,  but  it  has  once  more  been  brought  to  notice  by  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hedley,  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Irish  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment,  who  has  been  investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  disorder 
prevails  in  the  Dublin  Unions.  From  his  reports,  which  appear  in  the 
Irish  papers,  it  appears  that  the  disease  is  quite  common  in  the  dairies 
and  cowsheds  of  the  capital ;  and  if  so,  what  must  it  be  in  the  other  towns 
and  country  districts  ?  The  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  things  must  be  much  worse  in  the  country 
where  the  system  of  inspection  was  not  nearly  so  perfect  as  in  Dublin, 
‘‘and  large  graziers  would  not  subject  themselves  to  restrictions  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  animals.” 

The  consequence  is,  that  England  receives  much  of  this  disease  from 
the  sister  island,  where  the  law  is  more  or  less  ignored,  sanitary  measures 
neglected,  and  inspection  something  like  a  farce.  England  will  never 
get  rid  of  this  pestilence  until  Ireland  is  free  from  it ;  and  the  only 
chance  for  the  latter  is  to  remove  the  management  of  the  Act  in  Ireland 
from  the  local  authorities,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  treating  the  country  in  the  meanwhile  as  other  unclean 
countries  are,  until  declared  clean.  But  we  have  little  hope  for  anything 
of  this  kind  being  attempted.  Ireland  is  treated  as  a  spoiled  child,  and 
in  the  matter  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals  this  is  as  evident  as  in 
other  matters.  We  can  only  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  in  regard  to  con¬ 
tagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  England  has  suffered  seriously,  and  now 
suffers,  from  importations  of  the  disease  from  Ireland. 
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{Contmued  from  page  iii.) 

He  further  asked  that  some  dried  blood  might  be  sent  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  the  French  savants,  and 
of  trying  to  inoculate  a  sheep — as,  if  the  disease  could  be  reproduced,  he; 
had  a  clue  to  the  whole  affair.  He  still  inclined  to  think  Bacteria  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  thought  the  mention  of  ticks  pointed  in  that 
direction,  smcQ  gadflies  are  known  to  communicate  Anthrax  ;  and  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  letter  he  adds  (after  having  seen  M.  Pasteur)  that  “  he  thinks  highly 
of  my  hypothesis  that  the  disease  is  bacterial  in  origin.” 

In  the  article  referred  to,  in  the  November  number,  p.  857?  ^  further  account 
is  given,  through  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur,  of  how  Anthrax  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Some  blood  from  the  poisoned  animals  is  sure  to  be  mixed  with  the 
earth  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  thus  a  certain  number  of  germs  find 
themselves  in  conditions  which  insure  their  survival  even  for  years,  myriads 
of  germs  of  the  parasite  being  constantly  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  earth 
worms.  “  The  worm  casts  from  places  where  diseased  animals  had  been 
buried  two  years  before  were  invariably  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of 
spores  capable  of  activity,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  these  casts., 
broken  up  by  rain  and  drought,  yield  to  the  wind,  and  spread  over  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  adjacent  ground,  thus  scattering  abundant  germs,  which  soon  give 
rise  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  disease.”  Pasteur  strongly  recommends  burying 
carcases  in  poor,  sandy,  or  calcareous  soils,  unfrequented  by  earth  worms, 
and  never  used  as  pasture. 

His  views  were  confirmed  by  experiments  in  the  farms  where  an  outbreak 
had  taken  place  two  years  before,  and  where  the  places  of  interment  were 
still  easily  recognisable  by  the  increased  rankness  of  the  vegetation,  as  by 
enclosing  some  sheep  within  these  places  the  disease  broke  out  within  a 
week. 

M.  Chauveau  and  Toussaint  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive,  while  Pasteur,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  fowls  from  an  allied 
disease  by  means  of  inoculation,  finds  that  he  has  at  the  same  time  insured 
them  against  Anthrax. 

We  are  happily  in  this  district  free  from  A7ttJirax  Fever  in  our  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  have  not  hitherto  considered  Louping-ill  contagious  ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  possibility  of  disease  being  propagated  through  the  agency  of  the 
despised  earth  worm,  is  another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  minute  and 
scientific  search  into  every  conceivable  cause. 

But  while  in  most  cases  ticks  are  found  wherever  the  disease  prevails,  this 
is  not  universally  the  case.  Also,  sheep  and  lambs  may  be  covered  with  ticks 
without  having  the  disease,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  their  effect 
can  be  more  than  indirect,  either  as  carriers  of  poison,  or  as  exhausting  the 
stamina  of  the  sheep,  and  making  them  more  liable  to  disease. 

It  is  true  that  lambs  are  affected  long  before  they  can  eat,  but  then  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  milk  may  be  affected,  even  though  the  ewes  them¬ 
selves  show  no  signs  of  disease.  Again,  if  the  ewes  and  lambs  can  be 
covered  with  ticks  in  spring  without  having  the  disease,  how  is  it,  if  ticks  are 
the  sole  cause,  that  in  the  occasional  cases  in  autumn  very  few  ticks  are  to 
be  found  } 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  disease  in  pigs.  The  tick  theory  will  not 
hold,  as  they  are  not  infested  by  them.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible 
for  them  to  have  had  access  to  the  offal  or  carcases  of  diseased  sheep,  but 
this  could  not  have  happened  in  all  cases. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  sheep  carrying  the  disease  from  one 
district  to  another  previously  exempt.  In  some  cases  the  disease  did  not 
remain  ;  in  others  the  farms  became  infected  for  several  years,  and  the 
disease  extended  to  others.  In  some  of  these  cases,  possibly  in  all,  ticks 
were  also  carried. 

If  fungi  are  the  cause,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  spores  being  carried  by  the 
wind  from  farm  to  farm,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  disease 
could  be  carried  from  one  district  to  another,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  latent 
form,  in  the  systems  of  the  animals. 

We  quite  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  new  districts  with  the  ticks  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  that 
theory,  but  the  proof  is  still  wanting  that  they  are  more  than  a  concomitant, 
or  that  their  bites  have  more  than  a  predisposing  effect.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  essential  that  their  full  life-history  and  habits  should  be  fully  worked 
out,  and  the  fact  ascertained  whether  or  not  their  bites  are  poisonous,  or 
the  irritation  caused  by  them  sufficient  to  set  up  cerebro-spinal  disturbance. 

All  agree  in  thinking  that  animals  not  bred  on  the  farm  are  more  liable  to 
the  disease  when  brought  to  one  subject  to  “  Louping-ill,”  either  in  spring  or 
autumn  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  poorest  are  in  all  cases  more  liable 
than  others.  We  have  heard  of  cases  of  sheep  coming  from  a  healthy  dis¬ 
trict  being  seized  on  merely  being  driven  across  a  farm  subject  to  the  disease. 

Though  there  are  cases  within  our  knowledge  where  the  disease  has  now 
left  a  farm  where  it  formerly  existed,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  it  is  extending — as  an  instance,  it  is  said  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  to  have  gone  over  to  the  base  of  the  Carter  Fell,  which  had 
previously  been  free  from  it. 

The  experiences  of  practical  men  are  most  puzzling  and  conflicting. 

In  Skye,  Argyleshire,  and  the  west  coast  the  attacks  in  autumn  would 
seem  to  be  worse  than  in  this  district. 

Some  do  not  think  the  weather  or  wind  have  any  effect,  others  observe 
that  an  outbreak  may  be  looked  for  after  cold  east  winds,  and  then  a  sudden 
change. 

One  correspondent  says  it  is  bad  in  the  autumn  amongst  fat  lambs,  espe¬ 
cially  with  frosty  nights.  ^  . 

While  cattle  on  the  hills  are  very  liable  to  the  disease  hereabout,  it  is 
curious  that  in  Skye  and  the  west  coast  the  West  Highland  cattle  do  not 
seem  to  be  affected,  though  the  disease  is  very  bad  amongst  sheep.  In 
those  districts  the  disease  has  only  become  known  since  the  introduction  of 
sheep,  not  many  years  ago  ;  and  according  to  correspondents,  Skye  would 
seem  to  be  worse  in  those  places  where  sheep  have  taken  the  place  of  cattle, 
and  on  land  that  had  formerly  been  under  cultivation  and  not  well  laid  down, 
and  still  deteriorates  under  sheep,  and  is  covered  with  moss. 

Another  correspondent  from  Skye  writes  that  the  disease  was  so  bad  in 
sheep  that  he  has  gone  back  to  cattle,  and  gives  them  some  cake.^ 

Our  report  would  be  incomplete  without  alluding  to  cases  within  our  own 
knowledge  where  the  disease  has  been  eradicated,  either  by  cultivation, 
liming,  draining,  or  burning  ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases*  were  the  sheep 
wintered  entirely  on  the  hill,  so  that  these  remedies  would  not  meet  the  case 
of  purely  hill  farms,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  plough,  and  where  it 
would  be  difficult  either  to  drain  or  lime  to  any  extent. 

A  correspondent  in  Skye  writes  that  the  disease  has,  in  his  opinion,  been 
much  worse  since  the  farm  was  thoroughly  drained.  We  presume  he  means 
open  draining,  as,  where  tile  draining  has  been  judiciously  done,  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  this  district,  and  even  open  draining  is 
held  to  be  better  than  letting  the  land  get  too  rank  and  sour. 

One  case  has  come  under  our  notice  in  which  by  a  liberal  administration 
of  salt,  which  induced  the  sheep  to  eat  the  grass  down  very  low,  the  disease 
was  staved  off  for  four  years,  though  ticks  were  numerous  all  the  time. 
This  year  the  disease  again  appeared  badly.  _  .  •  t. 

In  another  case  a  large  quantity  of  gas  lime  has  been  spread  within  the 
last  two  years,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  judge  of  its  effect. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  •those  scientific  and  professional  gentlemen  who 
have  been  already  quoted,  and  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  us  ;  also  to 
numerous  correspondents  who  have  supplied  us  with  information,^  and 
especially  to  the  Rev.  J.  Gillespie,  Mouswald  Manse,  who  has  most  kindly 
informed  us  respecting  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Miss  Ormerod,  Dunster  Lodge,  Isleworth,  whose 
“  Notes  on  Injurious  Insects”  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  agriculturist, 
and  who,  though  not  herself  working  on  animal  parasites,  has  been  most 
anxious  to  give  us  any  assistance,  and  who  suggested  our  applying  to  Mr. 
Moore,  with  what  result  has  been  already  shown. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  that 
the  results  of  our  inquiries  are  more  negative  than  positive.  We  have  done 
our  best,  however,  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  both  in  regard  to  ergot  or  other  and  ticks. 

But  because  we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  proving  the  case  against 
we  cannot  admit  that  therefore  the  tick  theory  must  be  held  as  proved.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  scientific  proof  is  still  wanting  in  both 
cases.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  shown,  from  the  very  large  area 
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over  which  the  disease  prevails,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance 
and  quite  beyond  the  purse  or  powers  of  any  one  local  club  to  grapple  with, 
and  that  the  inquiry  should  be  continued  on  a  much  broader  and  more 
scientific  basis. 

Our  inquiries,  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  real  remedy  lies  in 
the  direction  of  irnproving  the  pastures  ;  but  in  the  case  of  hill-farms  this  is 
a  very  large  and  difficult  question,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  and  natural  that 
both  proprietors  and  farmers  should  hesitate  to  take  a  “  leap  in  the  dark,” 
and  at  once  proceed  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  hill-farming,  without  being 
satisfied  that  they  were  proceeding  on  the  right  track,  and  without  knowing 
exactly  the  enemy  or  enemies  against  which  they  were  contending  ;  and  if 
our  inquiries  should  tend  in  any  way  to  stimulate  and  advance,  as  we  hope 
they  will,  further  inquiries,  and  possibly  give  some  clue  or  hint  as  to  the 
lines  on  which  such  inquiry  should  proceed,  we  shall  feel  that  the  Teviotdale 
Farmers’  Club  has  done  wisely  and  well  in  having  initiated  the  investigation. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  inquiries  into  “  Louping-ill,”  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  “  Braxy  ”  is  even  more  widespread  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  creditable,  either  to  agricultural  or  veterinary  science,  that  such  diseases 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  a  full  and  scientific  investigation. 

Appendix  A. 

Report  on  the  Flora  of  Upper  Teviotdale  in  co7tnection  with  its  Relation  to 
“  Louphig-Ill  ”  in  Sheep : — 

Gentlemen, — Acting  upon  the  instructions  received  from  your  secretary, 
I  proceeded  to  the  localities  indicated,  to  make  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  vegetation  existing  upon  certain  hill-pastures  in  the  district  of  Upper 
Teviotdale,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the 
disease  in  sheep  known  by  the  name  of  “  Louping-ill,”  which  is  prevalent  on 
some  spots  in  that  district. 

The  first  farm  visited  was  Broadhaugh,  on  June  17th,  1879.  the 
following  day  I  made  an  examination  of  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  farm, 
and  also  some  of  the  cultivated  land,  noting  every  phanerogamic  plant  seen, 
and  the  predominating  cryptogams,  without  detecting  anything  in  the 
vegetation  at  that  time  capable  of  producing  the  symptoms  of  Louping-ill, 
as  there  were  no  plants  noted  but  what  are  found  on  healthy  places.  I  was 
then  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  not  caused  by  the  vege¬ 
tation  in  a  normal  state.  Neither  did  the  geological  formation  differ  from 
that  of  many  places  that  are  free  from  that  disease.  Some  other  cause  had 
to  be  looked  for.  ^  Knowing  something  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  ergot, 
it  struck  me  forcibly  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  most  probable  cause,  as 
from  the  appearance  of  the  pastures  at  that  time,  I  had  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  ergot  would  be  prevalent  in  the  autumn.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated— leaving  them  very  rough  for  winter  and  spring  feeding — 
being  the  most  suitable  way  to  encourage  its  growth.  Besides,  the  symptoms 
of  Louping-ill  are  similar  to  what  would  be  produced  by  poisonous  doses  of 
that  parasite. 

Part  of  Harwood  was  next  visited,  and  found  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
Broadhaugh,  but  with  more  “heather”  {Calhma  vulgaris,  Erica  tetralix, 
and  E.  ctnered),  “  stool  bent  ”  if  uncus  sqicarrosus),  and  other  heath-loving 
plants. 

Skelfhill  was  next  examined,  and  the  altitude  being  greater— from  847 
feet  at  the  house  to  1,745  top  of  Skelfhill  pen,  and  about  2,000  feet 

on  Cauldcleuch — some  of  the  lower  level  plants  were  missed,  and  a  number 
of  sub-alpine  species  noted,  in  addition  to  those  seen  on  the  lower  farms 
(the  parts  formerly  examined  were  from  above  500  to  900  feet  above  sea- 
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level),  but  still  nothing  likely  to  induce  the  disease.  ^  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Howpasley,  where  the  altitudes  of  the  parts  examined  ranged  from  700  to 
1,561  feet.  There  also  a  few  additional  species  were  observed,  and,  like 
Skelfhill,  wanting  some  of  the  plants  that  grow  at  lower  levels. 

Owing  to  the  weather  and  other  causes,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  get  back  to  the  district  until  July  28th,  when  Howcleuch, 
Borthwickshiels,  and  Harden  were  gone  over,  with  a  like  result  viz.,  without 
discovering  any  plants  that  would  be  injurious  to  sheep  when  in  their 
normal  state,  or  any  different  species,  with  one  exception — Meum  athamcm- 
ticum  at  Howpasley — from  those  found  on  the  Cheviot  range,  and  other 
healthy  places  on  the  borders.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  no  poisonous 
plants  whatever  were  seen.  For  instance.  Digitalis  pM'puT'ea^  which  is 
poisonous,  occurred  on  some  spots,  but  the  same  plant  grows  in  very  much 
greater  profusion  on  many  of  the  healthiest  places. 

To  make  the  investigation  as  complete  as  possible,  I  shortly  afterwards 
examined  several  similarly  situated  places,  which  are  said  to  be  free  from 
Louping-ill — viz.,  one  of  the  Cheviots,  Bowden  Moor,  and  several  hills  in 
Peeblesshire,  and,  according  to  altitude,  found  no  material  difference  in  the 
species  of  plants  from  those  seen  in  Upper  Teviotdale,  but  the  pastures 
were  eaten  closer  and  very  much  barer  naturally,  with  the  exception  of 
Bowden  Moor,  which  was  rougher,  and  more  resembled  the  infected  places. 

A  second  visit  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  autumn,  to  see  if  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  vegetation  was  in  any  way  altered.  Accordingly  Howpasley 
was  revisited  on  the  24th  of  September,  and,  as  I  suspected,  ergot  was  then 
found  in  great  abundance.  There  I  gathered  “  spurs  ”  of  ergot  from  sixteen 
different  species  of  grasses.  All  the  other  farms,  formerly  examined,  were 
afterwards  gone  over,  and  ergot  found  plentifully  on  them  all,  except  How¬ 
cleuch,  where  it  was  very  local,  and  in  small  quantity,  not  nearly  so  much  m 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  a  large  portion  of  the  drier  parts 
producing  very  few  flowering  stems  of  the  grasses.  On  the  different  places 
ergot  was  found  on  twenty-three  species  in  all,  viz.  : 

1.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  (sweet  vernal  grass). 

2.  Digrapliis  aimndinacea  (red  canary  grass). 

3.  Alopecunts  pratensis  (meadow  fox-tail  grass). 

4.  Phleum  prateiise  (cat’s-tail  grass,  Timothy  grass). 

5.  Agrostis  vulgaris  (fine  bent  grass). 

6.  Aira  ccxspitosa  (tufted  hair  grass,  ‘‘bull-snouts  ”). 

7.  Aira  flexuosa  (waved  hair  grass). 

8.  Avena pratensis  (narrow-leaved  oat  grass). 

9.  Avena  elatior  (oat-like  soft  grass). 

30.  Holcus  mollis  (creeping  soft  grass). 

11.  Holcus  lanatus  (meadow  short  grass,  Yorkshire  fog). 

12.  Glyceria  jluitans  (floating  meadow  grass). 

13.  Poa  annua  (annual  meadow  grass). 

14.  Poa  pratensis  (smooth-stalked  grass). 

15.  Poa  tHvialis  (rough-stalked  grass). 

16.  Briza  media  (common  quaking  grass). 

17.  Dactylis  glomerata  (cock’s-foot  grass). 

18.  Festuca  duriuscula  (hard  fescue  grass). 

19.  Festuca  elatior  (tall  fescue  grass). 

20.  Festuca  pratensis  (meadow  fescue  grass). 

21.  Triticum  repens  (couch  grass). 

22.  Loliiim perenne  (rye  grass). 

23.  Nardus  stricta  (mat  grass,  “wire  bent  ”)• 

The  following  grasses  were  noted,  but  no  ergot  observed  on  them,  although 
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it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  are  liable  to  be  ergotised  at  some  part  of  the 
season  or  in  some  years  : — 

Alopecurtis  genicidatus  (floating  fox-tail  grass). 

Agrostis  alba  (marsh  bent  grass). 

Agrostis  canina  (brown  bent  grass). 

Aira  caryophyllea  (silvery  hair-grass). 

Aira  prcECox  (early  hair-grass). 

Avena  jiavescens  (yellowish  oat-grass). 

Avena  pubescens  (downy  oat-grass). 

Triodia  decumbetis  (decumbent  heath-grass). 

Molmia  ccEriilea  (purple  melic-grass,  “broad  or  flying  bent”). 

Cynosurus  crisiatus  (crested  dog’s-tail  grass). 

Festuca  ovina  (sheep’s  fescue  grass). 

Festuca  ovina  var.  vivipara  (viviparous  grass). 

Bromns  mollis  (soft  brome-grass). 

The  JimcacecB  and  Cyperacecs^  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  pasturage 
in  some  parts  of  the  district,  were  all,  so  far  as  I  saw,  free  from  ergot ;  but 
some  of  the  CyperacecB — e.g.^  arex  panicea.  C.  glattca,  and  some  others — 
were  very  subject  to  smut  {Ustilago  urceolarum).  I  am  not  aware  whether 
the  eating  of  the  plants  affected  with  this  fungus  has  any  bad  effect,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  may,  as  another  species  of  the  genus —  U,  grandis — which 
affects  reeds  {Artmdo  Phragmites)  “  has  the  remarkable  property  of  greatly 
affecting  the  health  of  the  labourers  employed  in  cutting  and  sorting  them, 
producing  not  only  a  sense  of  oppression,  but  swelling  of  the  head,  the 
formation  of  vesicles,  besides  other  symptoms,  such  as  are  produced  by 
cantharides.” 

It  may  here  be  necessary  to  explain  what  ergot  is — its  appearance  and 
life-history.  Ergot  is  the  first,  or  rather  second  stage  {sclerotiuni)  of 
Claviceps  purpurea  Tul.  It  is  easily  noticed  when  it  projects,  as  it  gene¬ 
rally  does  when  fully  grown,  beyond  the  palas  (chaff-scales)  of  the  plant  on 
which  it  is  growing.  The  “  spurs  ”  are  horn- shaped  ;  sometimes  straight, 
but  usually  curved  ;  irregularly  cylindrical  and  grooved.  The  colour  exter¬ 
nally  is  generally  purple-black  ;  internally  it  is  white,  sometimes  purplish. 
The  spurs  vary  greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  species  of  the  host-plant  (the 
largest  seeded  grasses  producing  large  ergot,  and  vice  versa),  and  also  on 
the  same  plant.  I  gathered  them  in  Upper  Teviotdale  varying  from  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  over  one  inch  in  length  from  the  same  species. 
The  ergot  when  full  grown  drops  out  of  the  chaff-scales,  or  falls  along  with 
the  stems  of  the  grasses,  amongst  which  it  lies  dormant  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  During  the  summer  the  perfect  fungus  {Claviceps 
purpurea)  is  produced.  The  fungi,  which  grow  out  from  all  sides  of  the 
sclerotium,  are  indefinite  in  number,  varying  from  one  to  upwards  of  twenty  ; 
and  the  least  bit  of  an  ergot — according  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson — will  produce 
a  fungus.  It  (the  fungus)  has  a  slender,  flexuous  stem  {stipe)  varying  in 
length,  with  a  small  globular  head  {Jiitmenium).  When  these  are  ripe  the 
conceptacles  containing  the  spores  shoot  them  out  into  the  air,  where  they 
float  about,  till  some  of  them  find  a  suitable  habitat  on  the  germen  of  any 
grass  florets  that  are  open  at  the  time.  Those  egortised  soon  become 
covered  with  mycelium,  from  which  the  ergot  is  developed,  again  to  fall  and 
lie  till  the  following  summer,  when  the  perfect  fungus  is  produced,  once  more 
ready  to  disseminate  its  spores.  Such  is  the  annual  course  run  by  this  fungus. 
Ergot,  like  many  other  fungi,  besides  being  reproduced  from  the  spores  of 
the  perfect  fungus,  is  propagated  by  the  spermatia  or  conidia  which  form  its 
outer  covering  while  in  the  young  and  growing  state.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  kind  of  season  most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  ergot. 
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Some  say  a  dry  season  is  most  productive,  others  that  a  wet  one  suits  it  best. 
It  appears  that  moist,  warm  weather  when  the  claviceps  is  growing,  and  dry 
when  it  is  disseminating  its  spores,  will  be  most  apt  to  produce  a  large  crop. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  particular  as  to  altitude,  soil,  or  exposure.  On 
the  borders,  I  have  seen  it  on  the  sea-coast,  extending  all  through  the  low  cul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  the  district,  up  to  about  1,500  feet  on  Howpasley.  Grasses 
on  wet  and  dry,  rich  and  poor  soils  are  alike  subject  to  it.  Glyceria  Jliiitans 
growing  in  water,  and  Nardus  stricta  (whether  it  is  growing  on  the  drier 
parts  of  the  hills  and  moors  or  in  wet  ground)  are  both  very  often  attacked, 
especially  the  latter,  which  is  abundant  in  Upper  Teviotdale.  Lolium 
perenne  in  rich,  cultivated  alluvial  soils,  or  on  dry,  bare  roadsides,  is  equally 
affected.  In  shady  woods  or  on  open  moors  ergot  thrives  equally  well.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  wherever  grasses  that  are  subject  to  this  parasite  are 
allowed  to  flower  and  perfect  their  seeds  at  the  time  that  the  spores  of 
Claviceps  purpurea  are  floating  about,  there  it  will  grow.  Some  seasons  one 
part  of  a  tarm  may  be  bad  with  it,  while  another  is  clear,  according  to  the 
time  and  also  to  the  weather  when  the  grasses  are  in  flower  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  part.  As  a  rule  the  later  flowering  specimens  are  most  subject. 
Crops  of  rye-grass  that  are  grown  for  hay  do  not  suffer,  as  they  are  too 
early  in  flower ;  but  late  flowering  heads  of  the  same  are  very  liable  to  be 
ergotised. 

The  following  extracts  showing  the  effects  of  ergot  support  the  probability 
that  “  Louping-ill  ’’  may  be  brought  on  by  the  sheep  eating  poisonous  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  : — “  Given  in  single  large  doses,  it  causes  local  irritation  ot  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  subsequently  affects  the  nervous 
system,  especially  the  spinal  cord  ”  (“  Vet.  Medicines  :  their  Actions  and 
Uses,”  by  Finlay  Dunn,  V.S.). 

From  Dr.  Wood’s  “Therapeutics”  : — “According  to  Diez,  the  principal 
effects  of  poisonous  doses  of  ergot  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  profuse  saliva¬ 
tion,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  hurried  breathing,  frequent  pulse,  cries,  trembling, 
staggering,  paraplegia,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  sometimes  constipation,  prostra¬ 
tion,  urgent  thirst,  convulsions,  and  death.”  “  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wright,  in  a 
series  of  experiments,  noted  similar  symptoms,  and  that  the  paralysis  was 
much  more  marked  than  the  spasms.  Late  in  the  poisoning,  the  heart  action 
became  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the  pulsation,  which  had  been  rapid, 
became  slow  and  feeble.  In  some  cases,  the  special  senses  seemed  to  be 
destroyed,  and  coldness  of  the  surface  was  a  very  prominent  symptom.  Mr. 
Wright  also  injected  strong  infusions  of  the  drug  into  the  torrent  of  the 
circulation.  Death  was  in  some  cases  produced  in  nine  minutes,  the  syrnp- 
toms  being  immediate  dilation  of  the  pupils,  great  increase  in  the  cardiac 

pulsations,  paralysis,  and  convulsions . Coldness  of  the  surface  and 

paralysis  of  the  special  senses  were  also  present  in  some  cases.”  After 
quoting  some  more  authorities.  Dr.  Wood  says,  “  The  above  summary  of  the 
general  symptoms  caused  by  poisonous  doses  of  ergot  shows  that  the 
phenomena  are  mainly  paralytic  in  their  nature.” 

There  is  an  article  in  the  “Pharmaceutical  Journal  ”  of  Sep.  6,  1879,  “  On 
the  Growth  and  Development  of  Claviceps  purpurea^  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Stoddart.  He  traced  a  disease  in  sheep,  by  which  a  heavy  loss  was  annually 
incurred  every  autumn,  on  a  farm  near  Bristol,  to  ergot.  The  disease,  it  will 
be  observed,  appears  there  at  a  different  season  of  the  year — in  the  autumn 
instead  of  the  spring.  “  It  took  the  form  of  dysentery,  inflammation  of  thebo  wels, 
diarrhoea — the  evacuations  resembling  coffee  grounds — afterwards  succeeded 
by  exhaustion,  collapse,  and  death.”  From  experiments  rnade  by  Mr.  Stoddart, 
he  found  that  “  ergot  always  attains  its  greatest  intensity  at  the  end  of  the 
vegetative  period,”  and  “  that  the  medicinal  powers  of  ergot  diminish  or  dis¬ 
appear  as  soon  as  the  fructifying  period  commences  ’’  (that  is,  when  the 
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claviceps  begins  to  grow).  I  applied  to  several  medical  and  scientific  men  to 
try  and  ascertain  if  the  poisonous  principle  of  ergot  was  as  active  and 
powerful  in  the  spring  as  it  is  in  the  autumn,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  point.  Mr.  Stoddart’s  experiments,  however,  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  it,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  retains  its  full  powers 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  Upper  Teviot- 
dale  the  spring  is  the  only  time  that  sheep  are  likely  to  eat  it,  at  least  to  any 
injurious  extent.  So  long  as  the  ergot  remains  on  the  upright  stems  of  the 
grasses,  sheep  will  not  touch  it.  After  it  has  fallen,  up  till  the  time  that  the 
young  leaves  begin  to  spring  from  the  bottom,  there  is  little  chance  for  them 
to  pick  up  much  ergot.  But  when  they  are  forced  to  bite  low  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  fresh  young  growth  in  the  spring,  then  it  is  hardly  possible, 
judging  from  the  quantity  of  ergot  seen  in  the  autumn,  for  the  sheep  not  to 
consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  it. 

On  looking  over  the  accounts  of  many  different  experiments  that  have 
been  made  on  animals  with  ergot,  it  appears  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its 
effects.  But  I  think  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  ergot  having  been  used 
that  had  not  attained  its  full  growth,  which  may  easily  happen,  as  the  spurs 
are  not  allowed  to  fall,  but  are  gathered  from  the  plant.  The  ergot  of  rye  is 
that  generally  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  which  is,  according  to  our  best 
cryptogamic  botanists,  specifically  the  same  with  that  occurring  so  abund¬ 
antly  on  the  grasses  of  Upper  Teviotdale. 

To  prove  whether  or  not  “  Louping-ill  ”  is  caused  by  ergot,  or  only  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  disease,  further  investigation  is  necessary,  especially  by  a 
skilled  veterinary  surgeon.  If  the  infected  sheep  has  been  allowed  to  linger 
until  it  dies,  I  believe  it  will  then  be  too  late — if  ergot  has  been  the  cause  of 
death — to  find  it  in  the  stomach.  Instead  of  allowing  the  animal  to  die,  it 
would,  I  think,  give  more  satisfactory  results  if,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  manifest  themselves,  the  subject  was  killed,  and  a  post-viortem 
examination  immediately  made.  Experiments  might  also  be  made  by  feed¬ 
ing  on  materials  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ergot,  noting  its  effects,  and 
post-mortem  examination  afterwards.  Further  research  should  also 
be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  prevalent,  to 
see  if  the  same  ergotised  condition  of  the  grasses  exists,  and  to  what  extent, 
and  compared  with  other  places  that  are  completely  free  from  it. 

If,  after  making  further  investigation,  it  is  found  that  ergot  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  would  prevent  or  mitigate 
the  evil.  It  is  evident  that  by  keeping  down  the  number  of  flowering  stems 
of  the  grasses,  or  not  allowing  them  to  come  to  maturity,  there  would  be  less 
ergot.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  eating  the  pastures  barer,  especially 
when  the  flower  stems  are  being  thrown  up.  Cattle  or  horses  would  do  that 
more  effectually  than  sheep.  When  making  the  examination,  I  spoke^  to 
several  farmers  about  keeping  their  pastures  barer,  but  they  were  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not  profitably  be  done,  as  they  would  not  have  winter  and  spring 
feeding  for  their  sheep.  But  surely  some  way  of  not  allowing  the  grasses  to 
perfect  their  seeds,  and  still  have  as  much  herbage  as  would  feed  the  sheep 
in  the  spring,  might  be  devised.  Could  not  as  much  land  be  set  apart  as 
would  support  the  whole  flocks,  with  or  without  artificial  food,  during  the 
dangerous  time — April  and  May  t  On  this  part,  by  cutting  over  the  flower- 
mg  stems  early  in  the  season  before  they  are  fully  grown,  there  would  still 
be  ample  time  for  a  full  crop  of  foliage  before  the  winter  set  in.  By  doing 
this,  the  other  parts  of  the  pasture  could  be  eaten  barer,  as  the  “hained” 
portion  would  be  sufficient  for  the  spring.  If  this  plan  is  unworkable  under 
the  circumstances,  doubtless  practical  farmers  will  fall  on  some  v/ay  to 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

In  the  report  of  the  discussion,  reprinted  from  the  Hawick  Exp?'ess,  the 
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experiment  made  by  Mr.  Usher,  Gatehousecote,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  Blackball, 
are  confirmatory  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  keeping  the  pastures 
bare.  After  suffering  great  losses  from  the  disease,  Mr.  Usher  put  a  lot  of 
cattle  on  to  eat  the  grass  as  bare  as  could  be,  and  the  disease  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  farm.  He  recently  informed  me  that  Gatehousecote  has 
been  clear  of  the  disease  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  that  in  1878,  when 
his  pastures  were  rougher,  he  took  the  precaution  to  burn  them.  Professor 
Buckman  in  the  Farm  Journal  of  October  14th,  1879,  has  an  article  “  On 
Ergotised  Grasses,”  which  he  concluded  by  advising,  “  as  a  matter  of  caution, 
to  examine  our  meadows  before  grazing  them,  as,  if  ergot  be  present  in  any 
quantity,  it  may  at  least  be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  mischievous  effects. 
This,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  cutting  off  the  flowery  spikes  of  the 
grasses  by  the  scythe  or  more  quickly  by  the  grass  mower,”  to  be  afterwards 
raked  up  and  burned. 

As  an  easily-tried  experiment,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  an  enclosure 
near  Borthwickshiels,  which,  if  the  ergot  theory  is  right,  should  either  be 
entirely  free  from  Louping-ill,  or  at  least  comparatively  so,  when  compared 
with  Harden,  close  adjoining,  there  being  only  a  dyke  between  them. 
Except  on  the  site  of  an  old  loch  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  park,  there 
was  very  little  ergot  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  There  was  plenty  on  the 
grasses  growing  in  the  old  bed  of  the  loch,  but  not,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
produce  any  serious  effects,  as  the  nearly  free  parts  were  much  more 
extensive. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  ergot  being  a  likely  cause  of  Louping-ill,  particularly 
when  the  following  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  : — (i)  No  different 
species  of  plants  are  found  in  places  where  the  disease  is  prevalent  from 
those  where  it  is  unknown  ;  (2)  the  large  quantity  of  ergot  found  on  the 
infected  spots  ;  (3)  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  poisonous  doses  of  ergot  to 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  (4)  ergot  having  been  found  to  produce  bad 
effects  on  sheep  elsewhere  ;  (5)  the  spring  being  the  only  time  that  sheep 
have  any  chance  of  eating  ergot  in  quantity  ;  (6)  and  from  Louping-ill 
having  been  extirpated  by  eating  the  pastures  bare. 

December  1879.  Andrew  Brotherston. 

Appendix  B. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Brothersto^Hs  Supple7nentary  Report. 

.  .  .  As  requested  by  you,  I  went  to  Dykeraw,  on  September  20th,  where 

I  met  Mr.  Elliot.  Owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season  most  of  the  ergot  and 
also  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  had  already  fallen  ;  but  on  the  part  where  the 
disease  was  worst  there  was  abundance  of  Nardus  stricta,  one  the  most  liable 
to  be  ergotised  ;  while  on  the  healthier  and  improved  parts  of  the  farm,  there 
were  very  few  grasses  that  are  subject  to  ergot  to  any  great  extent. 

After  seeing  Mr.  Geddes’  letter  saying  that  he  would  not  return  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  until  the  26th  October  (which  would  be  far  too  late),  and  wishing  to 
have  specimens  collected  of  all  the  plants  where  the  disease  has  occurred 
which  show  any  signs  of  disease,  ....  I  went  to  Skelfhill  and  Broadhaugh 
on  September  17th  and  i8th,  ....  and  found  (as  I  had  noticed  last  year) 
numerous  minute  fungi  both  on  the  young  and  withered  leaves,  and  brought 
a  quantity  of  each  with  me.  As  the  annual  conference  of  the  Cryptogamic 
Society  of  Scotland  was  being  held  at  Glasgow  at  that  time  I  went  there, 
taking  samples  of  each  to  try  and  identify  them  as  far  as  possible.  Dr. 
Buchanan  White,  F.L.S.  (Ed.  of  the  Scot.  Nat.),  kindly  undertook  to  examine 
them,  and  took  them  home  with  him  for  that  purpose.  He  found  the  greater 
number  of  them  immature,  and  therefore  unnameable,  and  said  they  might 
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possibly  be  in  a  better  state  in  early  spring.  Both  Scripus  ccBSpitosus 
(deer’s-hair),  and  Eriophorum  vaginatiim  (hare’s-tail  cotton  grass),  two  of  the 
earliest  “  grasses,”  were  very  much  infested  with  the  immature  state  of  some 
fungus.  Cladosporium  herbarum  was  abundant  on  the  decaying  leaves  of 
most  of  the  grasses,  especially  Nardus  stricta.  The  teredo  state  of  Puccinid 
graminis — {Prichobasis  rubigo  vera  or  red  rust)  was  also  common.  (See 
N.B.  Agriculturist,  September  2nd,  1880,  page  609,  for  a  note  regarding  the 
last  {Prichobasis)^  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Ipswich 
Museum,  writing  with  reference  to  an  epidemic  among  lambs,  has  no  doubt 
that  lambs  have  suffered  from  blood-poisoning  by  eating  too  much  of  this 
unnutritious  grass  (z>.,  infested  with  Prichobasis).  The  stomach  filled  with 
millions  of  the  fungus  spores,  which  are  probably  strongly  alkaline,  would,  he 
thinks,  produce  the  blood-poisoning.  Referring  to  the  above.  Dr.  White 
says,  “  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  spores  of  some  allied  species  are 
really  more  or  less  poisonous.” 

The  most  difficult  thing  with  these  minute  fungi  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
testing  their  effect  ;  but  if  it  can  be  proven  that  they  are  in  any  degree 
poisonous,  doubtless  they  will  assist  in  developing  any  spring  disease  in  sheep, 
as  they  are  very  plentiful.  I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  collect  ergot  in 
quantity,  as  at  the  time  that  I  was  there  it  was  mostly  fallen  ;  but  the  ergot  of 
rye  is  the  same  species,  and  so  will  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  a  pity  that  last 
year’s  experiments  with  it  were  a  failure — indeed  they  were  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever  in  testing  the  effects  of  ergot  on  sheep,  as  the  ergot  used  appears  to 
have  lost  its  strength .  Andrew  Brotherston. 

Oct.  i()th.,  1880. 

Appendix  C. 

Report  on  Louping-ill  and  the  effects  of  Ergot  on  Sheep. 

Having  investigated  Louping-ill  in  sheep,  and  the  action  of  ergot  on  the 
same  animal,  at  the  request  of  the  Teviotdale  Farmers’  Club,  I  have  come  to 
the  following  conclusions  : — 

Louping-ill  is  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  a  dropsical  nature 
— z'.^.,  effusion  of  serum  on  the  surface  of  those  structures,  and  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain,  with  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  membranes  covering 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 

When  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  sheep  die  suddenly,  or  lie  in  a 
state  of  coma  or  stupor.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  spinal  cord, 
we  see  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with  no  symptoms  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  brain  is  implicated  ;  and  again,  we  have  the  disease  confined 
to  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  called  the  lumbar  region  (the  loins)  where 
the  large  nerves  are  given  off  to  supply  the  hind  extremities,  in  these  cases 
the  hind  legs  are  only  affected,  either  partially  or  completely  paralysed,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  effusion  pressing  upon  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
the  sheep  are  able  to  drag  themselves  about  in  search  of  food. 

In  protracted  cases  of  Louping-ill  I  have  found,  when  makingpost-mortem 
examinations  complications  such  as  inflammation  of  lungs  and  bowels,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  the  effects  and  not  the  cause  of  Louping-ill.  These  com¬ 
plications  have  been  the  cause  of  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease. 

During  last  spring  I  visited  several  farms  where  Louping-ill  existed — viz., 
Greenbanks,  Skelfhill,  Falnash,  and  Harwood.  The  disease  was  confined  to 
the  hill  land  ;  in  no  cases  did  I  find  sheep  suffering  from  it  that  were  on  in¬ 
closed  or  improved  land.  Both  sheep  and  lambs  were  affected  with  the 
disease,  the  symptoms  being  identical. 

Regarding  the  cause  of  Louping-ill  the  testimony  of  those  persons  who  have 
seen  much  and  have  had  much  experience  of  the  disease,  is  very  conflicting. 
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Some  say  ticks  are  the  cause,  from  the  irritation  of  their  bite.  In  some  cases 
I  have  found  these  ticks,  in  other  cases  they  were  absent  or  in  small  numbers. 
Indigestion  is  said  by  others  to  be  the  sole  cause — rough,  coarse,  dry  grasses 
causing  the  indigestion.  Others,  again,  say  that  east  winds  are  the  cause.  In 
fact,  there  are  plenty  of  causes  given  by  different  people,  not  one  of  which  do 
I  think  is  likely  to  turn  out  correct. 

During  the  last  “  Louping-ill  ”  season,  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Falconer  King 
two  stomachs  of  sheep  and  the  contents  for  analysis.  One  stomach  was  from 
a  sheep  that  had  died  of  the  disease,  the  other  from  a  sheep  that  was  bled  to 
death  while  suffering  from  the  disease.  They  were  both  well-marked  cases. 
I  also  sent  the  same  gentleman,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hobkirk,  Broad- 
haugh,  a  living  lamb  suffering  from  the  disease.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  F.  King 
several  times  when  I  sent  him  the  stomachs  and  lamb,  but  have  not  yet 
received  a  reply  from  him. 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  had  last  June  a  well-marked  case  of  cerebro¬ 
spinal  disease  in  a  cow  at  Chapelhill.  The  symptoms  were  similar  to  those 
of  “  Louping-ill  ”  in  sheep  ;  and  when  the  post-mortem  was  made,  the  same 
lesions  were  exposed — viz.,  effusion  of  serum  on  the  surface  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  with  congestion  of  their  membranes.  Respecting  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  I  have  not  as  yet  come  to  a  conclusion  that  would  justify  me  in  giving 
an  opinion. 

The  actions  of  ergot  on  sheep  on  large  doses  are — first  a  depressing,  nau¬ 
seating  effect,  which  is  followed  in  about  twenty-four  hours  by  purging  ;  and 
when  continued,  super-purgation  sets  in.  As  soon  as  the  purging  commences, 
the  nausea  and  depression  passes  off,  the  sheep  commence  eating  and  ending 
(ruminating).  In  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  the  depressing  action 
is  not  noticed,  but  the  purging  action  takes  place  about  the  third  day.  These 
small  doses  were  continued  for  a  considerable  time  with  no  other  effect  than 
purging  being  produced. 

The  sheep  experimented  upon  with  ergot  were  fine  Cheviot  year-old  sheep, 
in  a  healthy  and  thriving  condition.  They  were  placed  during  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  grass  of  second  year’s  lying,  situated  on  a  hillside. 

Daniel  Webster,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Hawick,  August  22,rd,  1880.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


THE  VETERINARY  SURGEONS’  BILL,  1881. 

We  were  able  briefly  to  announce  in  our  last  issue  that  after  interviews  with 
Lord  Aberdare  and  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  had 
determined  that  what  had  been  drafted  as  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill 
should  be  introduced  into  Parliament  as  a  Government  measure. 

The  Lord  President  and  Lord  Aberdare  considered  that  certain  improve¬ 
ments  might  be  effected  in  the  Bill,  and  consequently  decided  to  hand  it 
over  for  revision  to  the  Parliamentary  draughtsman.  It  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it  for  some  months,  and  as  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  it  was  transferred  to  a  very  able  draughtsman  who  had  drawn 
several  important  Bills  for  the  Government.  The  amended  Bill  has^  been 
forwarded  just  as  we  go  to  press,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  publish  it. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  greatly  improved  in  shape,  and  made  more  com¬ 
plete  in  several  important  particulars,  and  that  the  designation  has  been 
altered  from  “  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  ”  to  “  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill.” 

We  earnestly  hope  that  before  another  month  has  passed  it  will  have 
appeared  at  least  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  following  is  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  : — 
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Draft  of  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Veterinary 

Surgeons. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision  be  made  to  enable  persons  requir¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  diseases  in 
or  injuries  to  horses  and  other  animals,  to  distinguish  between  qualified  and 
unqualified  practitioners  ; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Com¬ 
mons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same  as  follows : 


Short  Title. 


Penalty  on  un¬ 
registered  per¬ 
sons  using  title 
of  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  etc. 


I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “  The  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Act, 

i88i.” 

Interpretation.  2.  In  this  Act — 

“The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ”  means  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  incorporated  and  regulated  by  a  Charter  and  two 
Supplementary  Charters  granted  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  years  1844,  1877, 
and  1879  respectively. 

“  The  Council  ”  and  “  the  Registrar  ”  mean  respectively  the  Council  and 
the  registrar  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Royal  College. 

3.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  1881,  a  person  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  or  Veterinary  practitioner,  or  any  other  name,  title, 
addition,  or  description  implying  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  is  otherwise  quali¬ 
fied  to  practise,  or  is  a  practitioner  of.  Veterinary  Surgery,  unless  he  is 
registered  as  a  member  of  the  said  Royal  College. 

Any  person  who  on  or  after  the  said  first  day  October,  1881,  not  being 
registered  as  aforesaid,  takes  or  uses  any  such  name,  title,  addition,  or  de¬ 
scription  as  aforesaid,  shall  on  summary  conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  Twenty  pounds. 

4.  (i)  The  register  of  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
^r°gTsTeTofvei>  Veterinary  Surgeons  directed  to  be  made  and  maintained  by 

erinary  Sur-  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Charter  of  1877,  shall  be  styled  the 
geons.  Register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  shall  be  kept  as  accu¬ 

rately  as  possible  by  the  registrar. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  cause  correct  copies  of  the  said  register  to  be  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  printed  under  their  direction  and  pub¬ 
lished  and  sold,  and  such  copies  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence. 

Correction  of  re-  5*  (i)  The  registrar  shall  from  time  to  time  insert  in  the 
gister.  registrar  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  any  alterations  which  may  come 
to  his  knowledge  in  the  name  or  address  of  any  person  registered. 

(2)  The  registrar  shall  remove  from  the  said  register  the  name  of  every 
deceased  person. 

(3)  The  registrar  may  remove  from  the  said  register  the  name  of  a  person 
who  has  ceased  to  practise,  but  not  (save  as  hereinafter  provided)  without 
the  consent  of  that  person. 

(4)  Where  the  registrar  has  reason  to  think  that  any  person  registered  has 
ceased  to  practise,  the  registrar  may  send  by  post  to  such  person  a  notice 
inquiring  whether  or  not  he  has  ceased  to  practise  or  has  changed  his  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  if  the  registrar  does  not  within  three  months  after  sending  the 
notice  receive  any  answer  thereto  from  such  person,  the  registrar  may  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  send  him  by  post  in  a 
registered  letter  another  notice  referring  to  the  first  notice,  and  stating  that 
no  answer  thereto  has  been  received,  and  if  the  registrar  does  not  within 
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one  month  after  sending  the  second  notice  receive  any  answer  thereto,  such 
person  shall  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  section  be  deemed  to  have 
ceased  to  practise,  and  his  name  may  be  removed  accordingly. 

(5)  In  the  execution  of  his  duties  the  registrar  shall  act  on  such  evidence 
as  in  such  cases  appears  sufficient. 

Restoration  of  6.  (i)  Where  the  Council  have  removed  the  name  of  any 
Name  to  person  from  the  register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  name  of 
egister.  person  shall  not  be  again  entered  in  the  register  except 

by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  passed  under  this  section,  or  by  order  of  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  Council  may  by  resolution  passed  by  a  like  proportion  of  their 
number  as  is  for  the  time  being  required  for  the  removal  of  a  name  from  the 
said  register,  direct  the  registrar  to  restore  to  the  register  any  name  removed 
therefrom,  either  without  fee  or  on  payment  of  such  fee  not  exceeding  the  re¬ 
gistration  fee,  as  the  Council  from  time  to  time  fix,  and  the  registrar  shall 
restore  the  same  accordingly. 

(3)  The  name  of  any  person  removed  from  the  said  register  at  the  request 
of  such  person  or  with  his  consent  shall,  unless  it  might  if  not  so  removed 
have  been  removed  by  order  of  the  Council,  be  restored  to  the  register,  on 
his  application  and  on  payment  of  such  fee  not  exceeding  the  registration  fee 
as  the  Council  from  time  to  time  fix. 

7.  A  copy  of  the  register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  the  time 
Registration,  being  purporting  to  be  printed  and  published  in  pursuance  ©f 
the  Act*  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  (until  the  contrary  be 
made  to  appear)  that  the  persons  therein  named  are  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person 
from  such  copy  shall  be  evidence  (until  the  contrary  be  made  to  appear)  that 
such  person  is  not  a  member  of  the  said  Royal  College.  Provided  that  in 
the  case  of  any  person  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  such  copy  a  certified 
copy  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  of  the  entry  of  the  name  ot  such  person 
in  the  said  register  shall  be  evidence  that  such  person  is  a  member  of  the 
said  Royal  College. 

8^.  Every  registrar  of  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  re- 
ceiving  notice  of  the  death  of  any  registered  member  of  the 
1  loners,  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  shall  forthwith  transmit 

by  post  to  the  registrar  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  such  death,  with  the 
particulars  of  time  and  place  of  death,  and  may  charge  the  cost  of  such 
certificate  and  transmission  as  an  expense  of  his  office. 

Penalty  on  Ob-  9-  Person  who  wilfully  procures  or  attempts  to  procure 
taining  Regis-  himself  to  be  registered  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
r^res^ntador  Surgeons  by  making  or  producing,  or  causing  to  be 

°  ■  made  or  produced  any  false  or  fraudulent  certificate  or  repre¬ 
sentation  either  in  writing  or  verbally,  and  any  person  aiding  and  assisting 
him  therein  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England  and 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  of  a  crime  or  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

10.  Fines  under  this  Act  may  be  recovered  as  follows,  that 
^^y — England  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1848,  and  with  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1879,  any  Act  amending  either  of  those  Acts  ;  in  Scotland  before  the 
sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  or  two  justices  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same  ;  in  Ireland 


*  All  future  registers  should  bear  the  words,  Printed  and  published  in  pursuance 
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within  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  in  manner  directed  by  the 
Acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such  district 
or  of  the  police  of  such  district,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  before  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  in  manner  directed  by  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act, 
1851,  and  any  Act  amending  the  sam.e, 

A  prosecution  under  this  Act  may  be  instituted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  but  shall  not  be  instituted  by  a  private  person 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  said  Council.  All  fines  recovered  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Royal 
College. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Quarterly  and  Special  Meetings  of  the  Council,  held  on  the 

8th  April,  1881. 

The  President,  G.  Fleming,  in  the  chair. 

Present — Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Professors  Axe,  Pritchard,  Walley, 
Williams,  and  Robertson  ;  Messrs.  Dray,  Collins,  Cox,  Batt,  Coates,  Cart¬ 
wright,  Anderton,  Freeman,  Woods,  Reynolds,  Whittle,  Harpley,  Greaves, 
Taylor,  Blakeway,  Dun,  Dollar,  and  Morgan. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  February,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Presentation  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  presentation  to  the  library,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Walton  Mayer,  formerly  honorary  secretary  to  the  provincial  committee 
for  the  obtainment  of  the  original  charter  granted  in  1844,  of  a-  number  of 
autograph  letters  addressed  on  the  subject  to  his  father  and  himself. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  his  presentation. 

The  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Menzies,  secretary  to  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  with  regard  to  the  pupilage  bye-law. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  fully  expected  that  such  a  letter  would  be  received, 
as  the  matter  in  question  was  one  calculated  to  raise  contention  between  the 
College  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  He  voted  against  the 
motion  being  passed,  because  he  was  anxious  to  retain  the  good  feeling  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society;  but  now  that  it  had  been  made,  he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  rescinded. 

The  President  considered  that  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter  was  an  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  College.  If  they  were 
to  be  obstructed  by  such  a  society  in  any  movement  they  might  take  to  improve 
the  profession,  the  sooner  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  obstruction  the 
better.  There  were  three  courses  open  to  the  Council :  one  was,  not  to 
take  notice  of  the  letter  at  all ;  the  other  was,  to  write  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  was  perfectly  competent  to  manage  its  own  affairs  ;  and  the  next 
was,  to  apologise  to  the  society  for  taking  any  steps,  without  their  consent, 
for  improving  the  profession.  It  rested  with  the  Council  to  say  which  of 
the  three  courses  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  sure  that  there  was  no  one  present  who  desired  to  give 
offence  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  He  suggested  that  some 
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conciliatory  steps  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  induce  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  to  come  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  the  Council. 
Not  only  the  majority  of  the  Council,  but  the  majority  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession,  was  in  favour  of  the  proposed  practical  teaching  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  teaching  of  the  colleges. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  thought  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Council  to  retrace  their  steps  in  this  matter.  He  deprecated  any  ill-feeling 
against  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society;  but  he  thought  it  was  rather 
dictatorial  on  their  part  to  tell  the  Council  what  course  they  ought  to  pursue. 
He  would  move  that  the  letter  lie  on  the  table  until  next  meeting,  in  order 
that  the  Council  might  have  an  opportunity  of  calmly  and  judiciously  de¬ 
liberating  on  the  matter.  He  thought  that  legal  advice  ought  to  be  taken 
on  the  subject,  because  he  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  could  be  made 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  pursue  a  twelve  months’  pupilage 
previous  to  granting  him  a  diploma. 

Professor  Walley  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Taylor 
voted  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  did  so  vote. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  his  great  objection  to  voting  for  the  motion 
was,  because  he  thought  it  was  not  legal.  He  thought  that  some  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prove  the  legality  of  it  before  any  action  was  taken  in 
regard  to  the  letter  which  had  been  read. 

The  President  deprecated  the  funds  of  the  Council  being  wasted  in 
legal  expenses  on  every  little  point  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  Dun  supported  Mr.  Taylor’s  proposal  that  the  letter  should  be  left 
for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting  of  Council.  He  was  sure  that  no 
important  body  of  agriculturists  would  differ  from  the  carefully  ascertained 
opinion  of  a  professional  body  like  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  upon  such  an  important  technical  question  as  to  an  apprenticeship 
not  being  served  by  a  student  before  he  enters  upon  a  curriculum  of  study. 
He  could  easily  understand  the  desire  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  to  curtail  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  examination  of  the 
poorer  students  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  and  ether  outlying  districts. 
Such  increased  expenses  might  interfere  considerably  with  the  education  of 
these  men,  and  might  prevent  them  coming  forward  at  all. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  “  That  the  consideration^  of 
this  letter  be  deferred  till  next  quarterly  meeting,  in  order  that  legal  opinion 
may  be  taken  on  the  bye-law  named  in  the  letter  received  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.” 

Professor  Williams  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Collins  moved  that  a  small  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
letter,  and  to  obtain,  if  necessary,  information  with  regard  to  the  essential 
points,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Whittle  supported  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion. 

On  the  motion  and  amendment  being  put  to  the  vote,  nine  members  voted 
for  Mr.  Collin’s  amendment,  and  four  against  it.  It  was  therefore  declared 
carried. 

The  President  and  Messrs.  Collins,  Dollar,  Dun,  and  Greaves  were 
appointed  as  a  committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Going,  of  Broadway,  New  York,  stating 
that  his  diploma  had  been  burnt  by  accident,  and  applying  for  a  fresh  one 
to  be  sent  to  him. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  inquiries,  and,  if  satisfactory,  to  send 
the  usual  certificate. 

Mr.  Dray  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  more  strict  enforcement  of 
Bye-law  No.  13,  which  provided  that  no  motion  could  be  discussed  before  it 
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was  seconded,  nor  could  any  member  speak  more  than  once  on  any  one 
question,  save  for  explanation.  He  explained  his  objects  in  bringing  the 
motion  before  the  Council,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  certain  irregular  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Council  decided  to  leave  the  carrying  out  of 
the  bye-law  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

Mr.  John  Howat,  of  Pollokshaws,  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  Bicester,  both 
holding  Agricultural  Society’s  certificates,  were  granted  diplomas  on  the 
payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
for  the  Fellowship  Degree  was  held  on  the  2nd  March,  when  the  following 
candidates,  having  produced  their  certificates,  underwent  the  written,  oral, 
and  educational  examination,  and  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — 

Mr.  John  Ashworth,  Rostron,  2nd  Life  Guards. 

„  J.  Matthews,  4th  Hussars. 

„  Jas.  Fraser,  Newbury,  Berks. 

„  Wm.  Leather,  Liverpool. 

„  R.  A.  Stock,  Lewes. 

New  Members  of  the  Profession. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  held  during  the  week 
commencing  31st  March,  several  students  received  their  diplomas,  and 
were  admitted  members  of  the  profession.  Of  the  total  number  of  applicants, 
28  passed,  and  2  were  rejected.  For  the  second  examination  31  students 
presented  themselves,  and  of  these  22  passed  and  9  were  rejected.  For  the 

First  Examination,”  out  of  10  students  8  passed,  and  2  were  rejected. 

Fina7ice  Coinmittee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  above  committee,  which  stated 
that  the  vouchers  for  receipts  and  payments  during  the  preceding  quarter 
had  been  examined  and  found  correct.  The  present  liabilities  amounted  to 
^134  los.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of  12s.  2d.  He 

intimated  that  the  handsome  contribution  of  fifty  guineas  towards  the 
Building  Fund  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Dollar,  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  applause. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  was  fixed  to  take  place 
in  July  next. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read,  one  of  the  deceased  being  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Coates,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  both  of  whom 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  services  Mr.  Broad  had  rendered  to  the  Council 
and  the  profession  at  large,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
Mr.  Broad’s  family. 

1  he  Annual  Dinner  and  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Batt,  Collins,  Dollar,  and  Pritchard  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  scrutineers  Messrs.  A.  Broad, 
T,  Dollar,  jun.,  E.  Batt,  J.  Rowe,  W.  Hunting,  W.  F.  Smith,  J,  H.  Steele, 
G.  A.  Banham,  F.  Ridler,  —  Bennett  (Aldershot),  W.  Leather  (Liverpool), 
and  Mr.  Moore,  jun. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Treasurer’s  report  and  balance-sheet.  It  showed 
that,  besides  the  balance  at  the  bankers,  it  was  exclusive  of  the  amount  of 
fees  to  be  received  from  Edinburgh  for  the  April  examinations. 
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Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  signed  for  the  current  expenses. 

The  President  detailed  the  interview  he  had  had  with  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  reference  to  the  Licensing  Veterinary  College  for  Ireland, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  pending  Veterinary  Medical  Bill.  He  particularly 
drew  his  lordship’s  attention  to  the  Bill,  and  explained  that  any  person  could 
assume  the  title  of  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  so  impose  upon  the  public.  He  left  a 
copy  of  the  Bill  with  his  lordship,  who  promised  to  consider  it.  It  has 
since  been  decided  that  the  Bill  would  be  put  forward  as  a  public  measure. 
He  (the  President)  also  explained  the  necessity  for  the  College  obtaining  a 
new  building.  His  lordship  confessed  that  the  profession  had  been  greatly 
neglected  in  this  country,  and  that  he  would  consider  its  position.  He 
thought  that  if  a  deputation  from  the  College  were  to  wait  upon  Earl 
Spencer  some  assistance  might  be  afforded  towards  obtaining  a  suitable 
building. 

General  Sir  Fredk.  Fitzwygram  said,  that  in  order  to  test  the  educa¬ 
tional  status  of  candidates  as  future  members  of  a  learned  profession,  he 
intended  to  propose,  “  That  some  portion  of  the  first  examination  be  by 
written  papers,  and  that  the  examiners  be  directed  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  grammar  and  spelling  of  the  written  papers.” 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  and 

A  Special  Meeting 
was  held  immediately  afterwards. 

The  Secretary  submitted  and  read  the  annual  report,  which  was 
approved  of. 

M atriculation  Examination. 

This  subject,  which  was  before  the  last  meeting,  was  again  brought  up  for 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  Dray  said  that  although  he  was  present  at  the  last  meeting,  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  views  upon  the  matriculation  scheme, 
for  the  bringing  forward  of  which  great  praise  was,  he  thought,  due  to  the 
President.  He  cordially  supported  the  motion.  Every  one  who  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear  must  admit  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  education 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  students,  and  it  was  therefore  imperative  on  the 
Council  that  they  should  grapple  with  this  all-important  question. 

Professor  Williams  supported  the  motion.  He  said  he  was  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Royal  College  ought  to 
have  instituted  such  an  examination  long  ago. 

Mr.  Cox  explained,  in  reference  to  some  remarks  made  by  him  at  the 
previous  meeting,  that  what  he  wished  to  convey  was  that  no  education, 
except  the  middle-class  education  given  to  students  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  universities,  would  suffice  for  applicants  for  the  Matriculation 
Examination. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  some  time  ago  a  notice  of  motion  was  given  in 
reference  tothis  matter,  and  Professor  Williams  and  himself  wrote  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  time,  stating  that  they  quite  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  common  to  all  the  colleges.  Shortly  after  that  letter  was 
written,  Professor  McCall,  of  Glasgow,  called  on  him  and  put  the  matter  in 
such  a  light  as  to  show  that  the  Scotch  schools  could  initiate,  amongst 
themselves,  some  regulations  in  reference  to  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
He  (Professor  Walley)  was  rather  astonished  afterwards  to  find  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  thought  that  these  examinations  should  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scotch  schools.  He  did  not  wish  to  place  hirnself  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council.  The  better  a  man’s  preliminary  education 
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was  the  more  easily  he  could  be  taught,  and  the  better  able  would  he  be  to 
grasp  the  subjects  that  were  placed  before  him. 

Professor  Robertson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  two  grades,  one  qualifying  for 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  other  with  the  ulterior  view  of  qualifying  for  the 
Fellowship  degree.  Taking  the  example  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
he  thought  the  qualification  should  be  one  and  the  same  ;  and  that  the 
higher  grade  ought  to  be  a  purely  professional  examination.^ 

Mr.  Dun  agreed  with  Professor  Robertson  as  to  the  inadvisability  of 
having  two  grades  of  examination  at  the  entrance  of  students  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  A  number  ot  diligent,  hardworking,  and  scarcely  sufficiently 
educated  men  might  not  be  able  on  coming  up  for  examination  to  pass,  but 
after  two  or  three  years  of  study  they  might  prove  the  brightest  and  best  of 
specimens,  and  capable  of  taking  the  very  highest  position  in  the  veterinary 
profession  at  some  subsequent  period. 

Mr.  Greaves  supported  the  views  put  forward  by  Professor  Robertson 
and  Mr.  Dun. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  opposed  the  scheme.  Professor 
Axe  suggested,  as  the  most  inexpensive  process,  that  the  College  should 
come  to  some  understanding  with  the  several  schools  by  which  an  uniform 
standard  of  educational  examination  could  be  pursued. 

Professor  Walley  suggested  the  formation  of  a  committee,  which  should 
include  amongst  its  members  a  member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
that  the  scheme  agreed  upon  should  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  warmly  thanked  the  Council  for  the  support  he  had 
received  in  carrying  the  matriculation  motion.  The  step  they  had  taken 
would  do  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  than  anything  that 
had  been  done  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Woods  then  proposed  a  motion,  of  which  he  had  previously  given 
notice,  to  the  effect  that  the  theoretical  should  precede  the  practical  in  the 
first  examination.  If  he  succeeded  in  his  theoretical  and  failed  in  his 
practical  examination,  then  the  examiners  would  have  the  power  to  refer 
him  back  to  his  studies  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  the 
student  could  either  spend  that  time  at  college  or  with  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
as  he  might  think  proper.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  upon  by 
the  examiners,  the  candidate  would  then  have  to  present  himself  for  the 
practical  only. 

Professor  Walley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  that  had  been  brought  before  the  Council  in  reference 
to  the  examination  of  the  students,  recognising,  as  it  did,  the  principle  he 
had  brought  before  the  Council  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  examinations 
generally,  that  in  the  event  of  not  passing  any  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
examination,  such  subject  should  be  remitted  to  him. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the  change  should  not  be  made 
at  once,  or  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

The  President  called  attention  to  Bye-law  34  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
thought  it  ought  to  be  altered  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  proposed 
motion. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Harpley  counselled  delay  in  the  matter  for 
another  year,  until  the  examiners  had  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  their 
report  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  Woods  expressed  his  willingness  to  have  the  consideration  of  the 
question  adjourned. 
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Ultimately,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Professor  Walley, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  examinations,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Council. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  of  the  committee  : — The  Presi¬ 
dent,  General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Professor  Robertson,  Messrs 
Collins,  Dun,  Harpley,  Morgan,  Woods,  and  the  principals  of  the  different 
schools  ;  three  to  form  a  quorum. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  College, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  fraud  in  South  Africa,  and  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  struck  off  the  register  of  the  Royal  College  ;  but  the  consideration 
of  the  case  was  adjourned,  in  order  that  the  Council  might  take  further  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  course  they  would  pursue. 

Professor  Walley  called  attention  to  the  pupilage  bye-law.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  obtain  legal  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  believed  it  had  not  yet 
been  obtained. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  Q.C., 
had  been  obtained  on  the  subject,  and  the  Council  agreed  that  the  bye-law 
was  legal.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Council  would  have  passed  an  illegal 
bye-law.  He  also  said  that  if  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  were  passed  the 
Council  would  have  to  apply  for  an  amended  charter  to  supplement  it,  and 
the  new  charter  ought  to  be  drafted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning.  It  would  be  three  years  before  the  bye-law  would  come 
into  operation. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Walley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  advice  of  another  counsel  should  be  obtained  on  the  point 
as  to  whether  the  Council  could  enforce  twelve  months’  pupilage. 

Mr.  Dray  then  called  attention  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hill 
(the  Secretary)  had  performed  his  duties  since  he  had  assumed  office,  and 
proposed  that  a  bonus  be  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Collins,  in  complimentary  terms,  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he 
only  regretted  that  the  funds  of  the  College  were  in  such  a  condition  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  bonus  being  increased. 

The  President  also  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Hill’s  industry  and 
ability. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  nein.  con. 

The  Secretary,  on  being  called  in,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  shown  him  by  the  Council. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  March  3rd,  the  President  (Mr.  K.  King  Shaw)  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  HANCOCK  exhibited  a  tumour  measuring  about  24  inches  in 
diameter,  rounded  in  form,  and  smooth  on  the  surface,  from  the  superior 
part  of  the  vagina  of  a  cow. 

The  President  produced  a  specimen  of  cake,  composed  of  poppy-seeds, 
monkey-nuts,  and  linseed,  with  some  impurities,  used  for  feeding  six  cows 
which  had  suffered  from  profuse  diarrhoea,  lost  their  milk,  refused  food, 
became  excited  and  spiteful.  Stimulants  and  change  of  food  was  followed 
by  rapid  recovery. 

Mr.  Gerrard  related  a  case  of  poisoning  following  the  use  of  so-called 
rape-cake,  which  contained  charlock  or  wild  mustard. 

Mr.  Sheater  and  Mr.  Rowe  pointed  out  the  effect  of  damp  and  fungoid 
growths  on  the  food. 
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Prof.  Steel  described  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium,  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  hair  and  other  impurities,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Gerrard  that 
mustard  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Mr.  Gerrard  laid  before  the  meeting  a  portion  of  the  coecum  of  a  colt, 
on  the  coats  of  which  were  a  number  of  parasitic  formations,  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  two  or  three  short  worms  ;  also  a  bottle  containing  a 
number  of  worms  removed  from  the  coecum  and  the  stomach,  closely  covered 
with  bots. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Professor  Steel,  Mr.  Banham,  Mr. 
Sheather,  and  Mr.  Daniel  took  part. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Society  “give  the  British  National 
Veterinary  Congress  all  the  support  it  was  able.” 

The  usual  formal  business  was  concluded  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1881  ;  Alexander 
Lawson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Present — Messrs.  Peter  Taylor,  T. 
Greaves,  T.  Taylor,  W.  Dacre,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  T.  Hopkin,  John  Lawson, 
H.  Thompson,  E.  Faulkner,  A.  Prescott,  M.  J.  Roberts,  W.  A.  Taylor,  J.  W. 
Ingram,  W.  Noar,  and  R.  Ryan,  of  Manchester;  Messrs.  C.  W.  Elam,  G. 
Morgan,  R.  Reynolds,  and  W.  Leather,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Dollar,  of 
London  ;  W.  Woods,  Wigan  ;  W.  Whittle,  Worsley  ;  T.  Stone,  Walkden  ;  J. 
Litt,  Bolton;  A.  Darwell,  Northwich  ;  T.  Briggs,  Bury;  W.  A.  Briggs, 
Halifax  ;  Mr.  Kirkham,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  following  gentlemen  regretting  their 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting  : — Messrs.  H.  Thompson,  J.  W.  Hill,  R. 
Roberts,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  S.  L.  Pallin,  M.  Naylor,  and  William  Broughton. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Faulkner  proposed  Mr.  W.  H.  McCaldon,  of  Manchester  ;  seconded 
by  Mr.  Woods,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Locke  proposed  Mr.  A.  M.  Michaelis,  of  Stockport  ;  seconded  by  Mr. 
P.  Taylor,  and  carried. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  nominated  Mr.  James  Lambert. 

Mr.  W.  Dacre  nominated  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Bury. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  proposed  that  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Hill’s  paper,  viz,, 
“  Observations  on  Health,  Disease,  and  Lameness,”  be  postponed  until  the 
next  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  the  paper  be  printed  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal  and  Veterinarian^  so  that  every  member  might  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reading  it ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Locke  proposed,  and  Mr.  Greaves  seconded,  that  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  E.  Faulkner,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  the  President,  and 
the  Secretary  be  appointed  as  a  committee  to  obtain  the  return  to  Council 
of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  of  Manchester.  Carried. 

Mr.  Faulkner  then  read  report  of  proceedings  of  provisional  committee, 
formed  to  act  with  central  section  with  regard  to  the  “British  National 
Veterinary  Congress,”  also  rules  which  had  been  drawn  out  by  the  central 
section.  ^  An  animated  discussion  arose,  especially  with  regard  to  one  para¬ 
graph,  viz.,  “  The  membership  of  the  Congress  shall  be  open  only  to  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  certain  Highland 
Agricultural,  colonial,  and  foreign  veterinary  graduates  shall  be  elected  as 
honorary  constituents,  the  method  of  selection  to  be  determined  hereafter.” 
This  they  considered  very  objectionable,  having  a  tendency  to  create  a 
certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  in  the  profession  ;  and  the  following  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Elam, 
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and  carried  unanimously,  “  That  this  Association  disapproves  of  the  above 
clause,  which  is  very  objectionable,  they  not  agreeing  with  anything  that  is 
likely  to  promote  discord  in  the  profession.  This  having  a  tendency  to  do  so, 
and  therefore  if  not  expunged,  we  must  decline  our  support  to  the  Congress.” 

Mr.  Greaves  read  the  following  remarks  on  Influenza: — 

Having  been  honoured  by  a  courteous  application  from  our  Secretary, 
asking  me  to  write  a  short  paper  upon  the  recent  epidemic  amongst  horses 
in  Manchester,  adding,  he  thought  that  if  such  a  subject  was  brought  forward 
at  the  present  time  it  would  be  serviceable  to  the  members,  I  have  cheer¬ 
fully  complied  with  his  request ;  and  although  I  have  nothing  new  to  advance 
of  any  consequence,  no  fresh  idea  or  treatment,  still  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion 
that  the  discussion  upon  the  subject,  whilst  it  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  may 
bring  many  facts  to  the  surface,  and  be  a  benefit  to  each  and  all  of  us.  The 
present  Influenza  assumes  different  phases  in  different  cases.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  hot  mouth  and  cold  ears, 
accelerated  and  small  pulse,  and  in  some  cases  accelerated  breathing, 
deranged  bowels.  This  state  may  continue  a  few  days,  and  then  all  the 
symptoms  gradually  subside.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  loss  of  appetite  and 
accelerated  pulse  may  continue  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  all  go 
well.  There  are,  alas  !  some  cases,  especially  of  old  horses  with  any  chronic 
disease,  where  these  symptoms  do  not  subside.  The  case  hangs  on  in  spite 
of  your  best  treatment  and  the  greatest  care,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the^^ 
patient’s  breath  becomes  foetid  and  he  dies. 

I  have  said  it  assumes  different  phases  in  different  horses.  Some  have- 
swollen  eyelids,  the  aqueous  humour  in  the  anterior  chamber  in  their  eyes-. 
becomes  turgid  and  opalescent ;  others  have  no  such  symptoms.  Some 
have  malignant  sore  throats,  and  abscesses  form  in  the  throats.  Some  have- 
a  great  uneasiness  in  their  limbs,  pain  and  inability  to  stand.  Some  have 
considerable  abdominal  pains,  and  lie  down  a  good  deal.  Some  have  a 
great  tendency  to  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  others  a  tendency  to- 
constipation. 

The  precise  or  primary  cause  of  this  epidemic  is,  I  believe,  atmospheric. 
Some  deranged  condition  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  air,  some  disturbance 
or  agitated  state  of  the  atoms  ;  or  the  intense  cold  which  seems  to  have  a 
predeliction  to  affect  mucous  tissues,  and  produces  febrile  symptoms  and 
more  or  less  prostration.  I  believe,  secondarily,  that  the  blood  becomes  , 
implicated  in  the  phenomena  going  on,  and  through  the  medium  of  the- 
blood,  in  some  subtle  manner,  the  whole  system  becomes  contaminated  as  a* 
consequence. 

Now  the  opinion  that  I  have  formed  whilst  carefully  watching  andt 
meditating  upon  the  symptoms,  progress,  and  post-mo7‘tem  examinations  of 
these  cases  is  this — that  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  nature  all  we  can  while  sher 
is  in  the  death-struggle  trying  to  rally,  trying  to  throw  off  this  poisonous, 
influence,  whatever  that  may  be,  that  she  has  imbibed.  Now  different 
practitioners  take  different  views  of  this  phrase,  “  assisting  nature.”  They 
say  they  are  assisting  nature  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  others  consider 
that  they  are  assisting  nature  by  giving  a  purgative,  causing  nature  to  make 
an  effort  to  rid  herself  of  disease  by  this  means  ;  others,  again,  consider  that 
they  are  assisting  nature  by  applying  severe  counter-irritation  to  the  sides, 
throat,  and  breast.  To  these  views  1  do  not  give  my  assent ;  but  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  quarrel  with  my  brother  practitioners  on  the  subject  of 
opinion  or  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  I  say  that  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  enjoy  their  own  opinion  apd  I  mine  ;  but  what  I  purpose  to  do  is 
to  give  you  the  simple  method  which  I  and  my  partner  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  believe  has  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  success  that  has  not 
been  exceeded  during  the  prevalence  of  this  complaint  in  Manchester, 
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First,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that  the  horse  should  be  stopped 
from  his  work  on  the  very  first  symptoms  of  disease.  It  is  attended  with 
the  greg.test  possible  danger  to  persist  in  working  him,  exposing  him  to 
sweating,  then  cold  and  chill,  one,  two,  or  three  days.  After  he  has  become 
attacked  with  the  disease,  have  the  horse  placed  in  a  clean,  airy  loose-box, 
clothe  him  well  up  with  a  large  warm  horse-cloth.  He  often  requires  two 
cloths,  and  a  sack  or  cloth  stuck  round  his  neck.  See  that  the  ears  are 
got  warm  and  kept  warm  :  hoods  alone  will  not  do  this.  Give  him  a  small 
bran-mash,  and  place  a  bucketful  of  bran-tea  before  him.  Give  him  one  or 
two  doses  a  day  of  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  ball  ;  if  his  faeces 
become  a  little  softened,  discontinue  this  medicine  at  once,  though  I  have 
seen  many  cases  benefited  very  much  by  spontaneous  purging.  If  the  case 
assumes  a  serious  character,  I  give  an  additional  diffusive  stimulant  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  composed  of  nitrous  ether  4  oz.,  and 
tincture  of  pimento  4  oz.  Both  of  these  must  be  made  of  rectified  spirit,  not 
with  mythelated  spirit.  I  occasionally  give  a  noggin  of  whisky  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Those  cases  where  the  breathing  has  become  accelerated  I 
sometimes  apply  a  stimulating  liniment  to  the  sides,  and  apply  my  hot 
clothes  out  of  half-scalding  water  over  the  thorax  ;  if  the  throat  is  sore  I 
apply  my  blister  ointment  to  it.  If  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  y  ou  may  assist 
greatly  by  raking,  and  give  an  enema  once  a  day.  Support  them  with 
stewed  barley  or  any  tempting  diet.  Where  the  prostration  is  extreme,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  slings  under  them,  lowering  them  gently  down  upon  a 
good  bed  of  straw  a  time  or  two  a  day,  and  when  they  become  impatient 
just  put  the  hooks  into  the  slings  and  raise  them  to  their  feet  again. 

Some  cases  that  we  have  had  have  been  so  utterly  helpless  that  we  have 
had  to  do  this  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Some  have  recovered,  some  have 
died.  One  case,  the  muscular  fibres  through  the  body  were  in  such  a  state 
of  lassitude  that  when  he  stood  the  fetlocks  came  upon  the  ground,  and 
suspensory  ligament  had  become  detached  and  sloughed  from  its  connec¬ 
tions.  Others  again,  the  eyeballs  protruded  from  their  sockets  ;  in  others 
the  brain  seemed  to  have  become  inoperative.  In  those  where  there  is 
much  pain  in  their  feet,  remove  shoes,  and  poultice.  If  it  is  in  their  legs  I 
put  on  patten  shoes,  and  may  use  evaporating  lotions. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  advanced  that  I  do  not  entertain  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  is  either  infectious  or  contagious.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  an  effect  produced  on  the  animal  by  a  peculiar  condition  existing  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  I  consider  that  every  horse  that  breathes  this 
atmosphere  is  liable  to  become  affected.  The  reason  they  don’t  all  become 
affected  at  the  same  time  is  simply  owing  to  their  different  degrees  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility.  This  susceptibility  again  is  dependent  upon,  first,  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  animal ;  second,  the  exposure  and  hardships  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  ;  third,  the  sound  or  unsound  state  of  his  vital  organs  and  pre¬ 
disposing  general  condition  at  the  time.  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  every 
animal  has  imbibed  more  or  less  of  this  poisoned  air,  but  the  effects  produced 
on  the  majority  are  so  slight  as  not  to  have  been  felt  or  observed,  and  after 
awhile  these  horses  become  acclimatized  or  vaccinated,  as  it  were,  and  are 
then  protected,  and  it  has  no  ill  effects  upon  them,  and  as  a  result,  the 
disease  dies  out  in  the  district  where  it  was  at  first  very  prevalent.  I  will 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  It  is  well  known  amongst  keepers  of  bees  when  a 
person  is  stung  by  a  bee  for  the  first  time,  the  pain  and  inflammation 
produced  is  very  great.  He  is  stung  again  and  again  many  times  :  the  pain 
and  inflammation  becomes  less  and  less,  until  at  length  it  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  individual.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  system  having 
become  vaccinated  and  protected. 

Post-mortem  appearances.  It  is  our  custom  to  examine  every  horse  after 
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death,  and  we  find  in  every  case  where  the  patient  had  laid  down  a  good 
deal,  there  is  more  or  less  slow  inflammation,  or  a  sub-acute  disease  m  the 
muscal  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  large  bowels.  In  some  the  pericardium 
is  full  of  a  high  coloured  or  bloody  fluid,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  more  or 
less  tumefaction  of  the  lungs,  or  if  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  vomicae  or 

breaking  up  of  lung-tissue.  ^  ^  . 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  most  seriously  to  give  your  attention  to  two 
points  which  are  of  most  vital  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
The  one  is.  What  are  the  best  means  of  averting  this  disease  ?  The  other 
is.  What  are  the  best  means  to  adopt  with  a  view  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease  at  that  particular  stage  when  the  general  fever  of  the  early 
stage  is  locating  itself  and  merging  into  tumefaction  of  the  lungs  ?  This  is 
a  moment  of  supreme  crisis,  the  turning-point,  the  life  or  death  with  our 
patient.  To  the  first  I  answer,  Take  increased  care  and  diligence  m  keeping 
the  horse  warm  and  attending  to  his  general  comfort,  his  diet,  and  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  stables.  As  to  the  second,  I  ask  you  to  give  it 
your  serious  consideration.  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  severe  counter¬ 
irritation  at  this  stage  often  does  more  harm  than  good.  My  friend  the 
late  Mr.  John  Lawson,  whose  opinion  I  esteemed  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  man  on  veterinary  questions,  entertained  the  opinion  that  iodide  ot 
potassium  as  a  medicine  had  the  power  or  virtue  of  arresting  the  progress  o 
disease  in  this  stage.  He  thought  it  arrested  the  disintegration  of  lung 
tissue,  and  also  caused  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
On  this  point  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  your  opinion  and  suggestion.  ^ 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  admirable 
paper,  and  for  the  clear,  concise  description  he  had  given  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic  in  Manchester.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  almost  ml  coin¬ 
cided  with  Mr.  Greaves  as  to  cause,  treatment,  etc.,  but  felt  that  the  true 
pathology  of  the  disease  had  not  as  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  majority  ot 
members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  a  Typhoid  character  and  contagious. 

Mr.  Hopkin  then  exhibited  a  morbid  specimen,  the  history  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — A  grey  mare,  of  light  draught,  one  of  two  sisters  purchased  about 
three  years  ago — one  two  years  old,  the  other  -three  (a  peculiarity  with  regar 
to  this  mare  was  her  great  antipathy  to  soft  feeding,  eating  nothing  but  dry 
hard  corn  and  hay),  the  younger  one  healthy  and  well  up  to  present  time. 
During  the  last  two  years  this  mare  has  at  times  had  what  we  regarded  as 
bilious  attacks,  coat  staring,  hide  bound,  tucked  up  abdomen,  grinding  teet  , 
loathing  food,  yellow  membranes,  foul  mouth,  and  pulse  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five,  no  increase  of  temperature  of  any  moment.  Three  weeks  ago,  another 
of  these  attacks  came  on,  and,  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  she  gradually  ecame 
worse,  the  symptoms  described  above  being  aggravated.  I  diagnose  e 
case  as  one  of  “  ramollissement.”  Yesterday  she  was  up  and  down,  with  an 
anxious  look  at  her  side,  most  of  the  day.  At  night  I  persuaded  t  e  ow^r 
to  have  her  destroyed,  which  was  done  by  stabbing  her  when  down.  n 
post-mortem  this  morning  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  t  e  extreme 
rupture  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  left  side  at  the  terniiimtion  of  t  e 
cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  the  interior  of  which  is  stained  with  mle  ,  a 
rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  From  the  appearance  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  this 
being  ante-morte7n^  as  any  gentleman  will  readily  discern.  The  liver  (apiece 
of  which  is  here  for  your  inspection)  is  good,  excepting  a  patchy  appearance, 
light  and  dark — -a  condition  which  Professor  Williams  describes  as  denoting 
previous  attacks  of  congestion.  At  first  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  ascri  e 
the  cause  to  violence,  but  the  most  careful  inquiry  fails  to  obtain  any  clue. 
Is  it  possible  that  it  is  due  to  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  . 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hopkin,  also  to  the  Chairman,  closed  the  meeting. 

S.  Locke,  Hon.  Sec. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Turk’s 
Head  Hotel,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  March  4th,  1881  ; 
the  President,  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  Sunderland,  in  the  chair.  Present — 
Messrs.  C.  Sheather  and  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  London  ;  D.  McGregor,  Bedling- 
ton ;  J.  Gofton,  North  Shields  ;  W.  J.  Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  G. 
Farrow,  junr.,  Durham  ;  —  Mitchell,  Sunderland  ;  W.  Wheatley,  South 
Shields ;  C.  Stephenson,  FI.  Hunter,  W.  Hunter,  and  the  Secretary, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  members  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
President :  Mr.  W.  J.  Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs. 
H.  Hunter  and  D.  McGregor  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  E.  Elphick. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  was  nominated  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Hunter,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mulvey,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  that  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson  be  nominated  for  election 
to  represent  the  Association  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S. 
Carried  unanimously. 

^  The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  “  Cruelty  to  Animals.’’  The  committee  having  given  the  subject  their 
serious  consideration,  unanimously  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
petition  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  that 
more  good  can  be  done  by  the  members  of  the  veterinary,  profession  acting 
harmoiiiously  together  in  all  cases  coming  under  their  notice,  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  if  any,  attending  the  case,  and 
consult  with  him  as  to  the  history  before  giving  an  opinion. 

^  Proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  McGregor,  that  any 
trivial  case  of  cruelty  coming  before  any  membei’s  notice,  that  he  bring  it 
before  the  Association,  and  if  thought  an  improper  case  for  prosecution,  a 
report  thereof  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  Sheather,  supported  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Dudgeon,  as  a  deputation  from  the 
Provisional  Committee  of  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress,  in  a  very 
able  and  lucid  address,  explained  to  the  members  the  objects  of  the  Congress 
to  be  held  in  London  during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Mulvey  thought  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sheather  and 
Dudgeon  for  their  trouble  in  coming  so  far  ;  that  the  objects  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Congress  were  right  and  good,  and  that  we  ought  to  give  it 
our  cordial  support ;  that  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  might  on  future 
occasions  be  held  in  May  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
R.C.V.S.,  by  so  doing  the  members  of  the  profession  would  be  able  to  attend 
both  meetings. 

Mr.  Stephenson  could  see  no  alteration  that  could  be  made  in  the 
arrangements,  and  thought  the  Congress  should  receive  our  indjividual  and 
unanimous  support.  He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  committee,  and 
had  very  little  doubt  of  its  success. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Mulvey,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  the 
Association  give  its  best  support  to  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
British  National  Veterinary  Congress.  Carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mulvey,  and  supported 
by  Messrs.  H.  Hunter  and  D.  Dudgeon,  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Messrs.  C.  Sheather  and  G.  R.  Dudgeon  for  the  very  lucid  manner 
in  which  they  have  laid  before  the  members  the  views  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress,  also  for  their  trouble 
in  coming  so  great  a  distance.  Carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Sheather  then  introduced  a  very  interesting  case  of  fracture  of  the 
navicular  bone  of  the  off-hind  foot.  After  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  most  of  the  members  present  took  part,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Sheather  for  his  kindness  in  bringing  the  case  before  the 
members’  notice. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  proposed,  and  Mr.  Mulvey  seconded,  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  our  retiring  President  and  Secretary  for  the  very  able  and 
impartial  manner  they  had  filled  their  respective  offices  during  the  past  two- 
years.  Carried  unanimously.  George  Elphick,  Secretary, 


AUSTRALASIAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horse  Bazaar,. 
Melbourne,  on  March  ist  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Vincent,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  called  in  consequence  of  a  communication  having 
been  received  from  the  promoters  of  the  British  National  Veterinary  Con¬ 
gress,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  Association.  The  Congress  holds  its 
meetings  in  London,  in  August  next,  and  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
The  Suppression  of  Empiricism,  The  Questions  of  Soundness  and  Unsound¬ 
ness,  Professional  Fees  and  Etiquette,  etc.  Assemblies  of  this  description 
in  several  Continental  countries  have  been  conducive  to  professional  unity 
and  the  advancement  of  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and 
the  respective  Governments,  and  have  stimulated  the  members  to  increased 
scientific  labour  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests  5  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  one  will  be  attended  with  similar  results. 
The  chairman  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  these 
colonies  doing  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  movement  ;  for  in  no  country 
more  than  Australia  are  the  public  imposed  on  and  the  profession  degraded 
by  empirics.  It  was  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Graham  Mitchell  should  a^ 
as  general  secretary,  Mr.  W.  T.  Kendall  as  assistant  general  secretary,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  for  their  respective  colonies,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Stewart, 
M.L.A.,  N.S.W. ;  Mr.  T.  Chalwin,  S.A.  ;  Mr.  J.  Irving,  Queensland  ;  Mr. 
A.  Park,  Tasmania  ;  and  Mr.  Michie,  New  Zealand. 


SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Greyhound  I^tel,. 
Croydon,  on  March  30th,  1881,  when  the  President,  G.  Fleming,  Esq., 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  present — 
Visitors  ;  T.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Manchester  ;  W.  H.  Steel,  Army  Veterinary 
Department  ;  H.  K.  Shaw,  Hackney,  President  of  the  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  London  ;  also  Messrs.  Boswell,  Sydenham  ;  j^arvis  Burwasb, 
J.  D.  Barford,  Southampton  ;  J.  Gillingham,  Croydon  ;  —  Gibbs,  Bromley  y 
H.  Hogben,  Folkestone  ;  C.  H.  Hogben,  Dover  ;  T.  F.  Hogben,  Lyminge, 
Hythe  ;  T.  G.  Samson,  Mitcham  ;  W.  Emery,  Bramley,  Guildford ;  VY  A. 
Edgar,  Dartford  ;  P.  Gregory,  Tunbridge  ;  F.  Farrance,  Eastbourne  ;  H.  J> 
Surmon,  Belvidere  ;  H.  C.  Legge,  Dorking;  F. 

W.  Covency,  Headcorn  ;  R.  A.  Stock  Lewis,  W.  M.  Rock,  Chel^eld  ;  P.  A. 
Rock,  near  St.  Mary’s  Cray  ;  T.  P.  Ingersoll,  Lewisham  ;  T.  Hounseli' 
Chertsey,  Cawthron,  Hadlow  ;  E.  A.  Hollingham,  Red  Hill  ;  G.  A.  Banham,, 
Brown  Institute  ;  and  J.  B.  Martin,  Rochester,  Hon.  Sec.  v,  ^ 

The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  said  that  as  that  was  the  nrst 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Association,  he  thought  it 
right  in  the  first  place  to  thank  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  don® 
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him  by  electing  him  their  President.  He  valued  the  honour  highly,  and 
would  always  have  the  welfare  of  the  Association  at  heart.  He  hoped  it 
would  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  extreme 
gratification  he  felt  at  welcoming  into  the  world  an  association  which  had 
been  required  for  so  many  years.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Southern 
Counties  of  England  should  have  been  represented  many  years  ago  by  an 
association  of  the  profession,  and  that  the  want  of  that  representation  has 
been  felt.  They  were  aware  that  the  profession  did  not  exist  as  a  body  or 
as  a  corporation  until  the  year  1844,  when  a  royal  charter  was  obtained 
which  gave  them  a  professional  status  in  the  country.  For  reasons  which 
they  need  not  go  into  then,  the  corporation  did  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements 
of  the  profession,  nor  the  expectations  of  those  who  originally  applied  for 
the  charter  of  incorporation,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  an  unfortunate  dis¬ 
ruption  took  place,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  rendered  the  profession 
inert  as  a  body.  Professional  progress,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  have 
been  rapid  and  sound,  was  impeded,  and  he  might  say  that  it  retrograded, 
because  they  found  that  with  two  divisions — one  strongly  antagonistic  portion 
acting  against  another — it  was  impossible  to  make  proper  progress.  In  this 
condition  things  remained  until  a  recent  time.  The  Royal  College  certainly 
did  something,  but  its  more  important  functions  remained  in  abeyance. 
This  was  unfortunate  so  far  as  the  profession  in  this  country  was  concerned, 
the  profession  on  the  Continent  being  in  a  more  favourable  position.  There, 
as  they  knew,  it  was  taken  under  the  ^paternal  care  of  Governments,  was 
fostered  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  the  professional  men  were  in  the  hands  of  Government.  But 
in  this  country  much  was  left  to  individuals,  and  they  had  to  maintain  their 
own  footing.  Their  Corporation  was  not  recognised,  and  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  disunion  which  existed,  it  could  not  be  recognised.  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  issued  certificates  which  were  considered  equal  to  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  That  was  the  case 
until  recently,  and  they  all  knew  how  much  it  had  militated  against  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  might  be  said  that  until  the  year  1865,  the  profession  was  not 
recognised  by  Government,  but  the  country  was  then  awakened  to  its  im¬ 
portance  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Cattle  Plague.  The  awakening  was 
rather  abrupt,  but  it  really  aroused  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  profession.  The  Royal  College  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  teaching  school.  The  profession  was  extremely  apathetic,  so  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
London.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  but  that  was  only  natural,  as  on  the  Continent  the 
schools  were  recognised  in  each  country  as  the  head  of  the  profession. 
If  the  Royal  College  looked  upon  itself  in  the  same  light  it  was  justified  in 
doing  so.  Where  the  interests  of  only  a  few  individuals  were  affected,  it  was 
likely  that  they  would  clash  with  those  of  the  majority.  The  opposition 
offered  by  the  school  itself  at  the  beginning  was  very  serious,  but  it 
gradually  came  to  an  end,  an  independent  spirit  began  to  be  shown,  and  the 
profession  felt  itself  growing  stronger.  The  introduction  two  or  three  years 
ago  of  the  system  of  voting  by  voting  papers  for  members  of  the  Council 
gave  the  death-blow  to  any  party  influence,  and  progress  was  made  until 
at  the  present  time  the  interests  of  the  profession  were  entirely  represented 
at  the  Council.  After  alluding  to  the  position  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  at  the  time  to  which  he  was  referring,  the  speaker  said  that 
two  or  three  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  the  breach  between 
the  opposing  parties,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  disunion  which  was  so  opposed 
to  dignity  and  progress.  He  was  glad  to  state  the  union  had  been 
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happily  accomplished,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  pro¬ 
fession  was  united  in  the  three  kingdoms.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  so  far 
satisfactory,  as  it  gave  them  an  immense  amount  of  power  and  influence, 
both  for  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  public.  This  Southern 
Counties  Association  was  therefore  born  at  a  most  auspicious  period,  and 
its  objects  were  the  cultivation  among  the  members  of  a  scientific  and 
friendly  spirit,  and  the  promotion  of  professional  unity.  It  was  well  known 
that  practitioners  who  did  not  frequently  meet  each  other  were  very  often 
unfriendly,  but  the  more  frequently  they  met  the  more  friendly  they  became. 
All  important  scientific  questions  would  be  discussed  at  their  meetings,  and 
peculiar  cases  met  with  in  private  practice  described.  They  would  assemble 
not  only  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  amongst  themselves,  but  they 
would  also  add  to  the  general  bulk  of  professional  knowledge.  Both  from 
a  social  and  professional  point  of  view  such  associations  were  very  impor¬ 
tant.  They  had  another  important  bearing — they  were  now  found  to 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  body. 
Questions  were  discussed  by  them  which  could  not  be  properly  discussed 
by  two  or  three  individuals.  They  thus  exercised  an  influence  which  must 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  professional  body.  It  was  impossible 
otherwise  to  properly  consider  scientific  and  practical  questions,  or  those 
which  were  of  a  political  nature.  The  Council  had  of  late  moved  most 
energetically  in  matters  which  must  affect  materially  our  progress,  and  they 
found  themselves  immensely  supported  by  the  weight  of  these  associations, 
every  member  of  which,  throughout  the  kingdom,  had  now  power  to  exercise 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  representatives.  The  Council  had  been  moving  in 
a  most  laudable  endeavour  to  promote  the  scientific  and  general  education 
of  the  students,  and  it  would  require  the  powerful  aid  of  that  and  other 
associations  to  enable  them  to  achieve  the  result  they  hoped  for.  A  candi¬ 
date  for  a  diploma  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
— which  had  never  been  obtained  at  any  school — by  serving  a  certain  term 
of  pupilage  with  a  qualified  practitioner.  The  wisdom  of  that  proposition 
had  been  disputed  in  certain  quarters,  but  he  was  sure  that  any  one  who 
knew  anything  about  it  would  agree  that,  according  to  the  existing  system, 
many  students  were  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  the  minor  details  of  the 
profession.  Those  who  knew  how  the  teaching  was  conducted  at  the  schools, 
and  how  the  teachers  were  hampered  through  want  of  time,  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  a  student  everything  he 
should  know  appertaining  to  his  profession.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
informed  on  the  subject  were  in  favour  of  the  scheme  for  imparting  the 
knowledge  that  was  so  important  to  the  profession,  by  causing  students  to 
serve  a  certain  period  of  pupilage.  That  was  one  of  the  things  the  Council 
had  taken  into  consideration.  The  question  of  matriculation  had  also  come 
before  them.  One  school,  moved  by  a  generous  impulse  to  raise  the 
standard  of  general  education,  might  put  on  a  fair  matriculation  test  to 
those  who  applied  for  admission,  but  persons  rejected  would  go  to  another 
school  where  the  test  was  much  inferior,  or,  perhaps,  did  not  exist,  and  there 
they  would  be  admitted.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  Royal  College 
should  take  this  matter  into  its  own  hands.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
profession  could  attain  its  proper  position  until  the  members  were  well 
educated,  and  therefore  he  said  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  must  take  up  the  subject  of  matriculation,  and  by  raising  the  standard 
of  education  raise  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  He  had  a 
piece  of  good  news  to  communicate  to  them.  A  number  of  persons  in 
Ireland,  who  were  not  members  of  the  profession,  wished  to  establish  and 
had  moved  for  another  school.  They  wanted  a  grant  of  money — ^10,000  or 
j^2o,ooo — and  they  wanted  to  have  power  to  confer  diplomas.  They  wished 
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to  have  the  money,  but  they  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal 
College.  It  was  felt  that  another  licensing  body  would  be  death  to  the 
profession.  They  could  not  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  opening  a  school, 
but  they  must  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  application  for  licensing  powers. 
He  heard  that  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  was  the  leader  of  the  movenient  in  favour 
of  this  Irish  school,  and  that  he  had  formulated  a  scheme  which  was  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Feeling  very  strongly  on  the 
subject,  he  (the  speaker)  wrote  to  Earl  Spencer  requesting  a  private  inter¬ 
view,  and  this  was  granted.  It  was  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  veterina^ 
profession  was  concerned.  Having  heard  Earl  Spencer’s  views  on  this 
question,  he  thought  he  might  mention  the  absency  of  protection  from 
unqualified  men,  and  mentioned  that  Lord  Aberdare  had  stated  that  he 
intended  to  call  upon  him  and  Mr.  Mundella.  Earl  Spencer  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  unqualified  men  were  allowed  to  practise.  Another 
point  he  referred  to  was  a  building  for  their  college.  His  lordship  was  rather 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  profession  was  so  poor.  He  asked  if  much  money 
would  be  required,  and  his  words  led  him  to  believe  that  they  had  reason 
to  hope  for  assistance  from  the  Government.  A  few  days  subsequently  he 
heard  from  Lord  Aberdare  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Veterinary  Bill 
should  become  a  Government  measure.  That  was  a  most  successful  piece 
of  business.  Not  only  had  the  success  of  the  Bill  become  assured,  but  by 
its  adoption  by  Government  an  importance  had  been  given  to  it  which  no 
private  measure  could  have  attained.  He  thought  this  news  was  enough 
alone  to  announce  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  prepare  a  proper  address,  but  he  believed  that  this  piece  of  news 
would  compensate  for  its  absence.  There  was  still,  however,  an  immense 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  they  could  put  the  profession  in  the 
position  in  which  he  would  like  to  see  it,  but  by  putting  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  by  each  member  doing  his  utmost,  they  would  attain  all  that  they 
wished.  Their  success  was  now  becoming  a  matter  of  increasing  importance, 
and  their  profession  was  rising  in  the  public  estimation.  It  was  not  merely 
the  science  of  curing  disease,  it  was  the  science  of  preventing  disease.  ^  It 
was  a  sanitary  science  of  great  public  value.  The  success  of  the  medical 
profession  had  been  attained  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  private  individuals,  and 
if  they  worked  as  they  had  done  they  would  achieve  similar  results.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  hold  such  a  place,  and  work  with  the 
medical  profession  towards  the  prevention  of  disease  among  men  and 
animals.  '  Great  public  questions  were  involved  in  that  subject,  and  he  was 
only  sorry  the  veterinary  profession  was  at  present  so  backward  in  its  study. 
They  had  scarcely  a  name  of  note  among  them,  but  this  was  only  because 
they  had  left  much  to  chance,  and  had  been  content  to  occupy  a  very  humble 
a.nd  insignificant  position.  They  belonged  to  a  noble  profession,  one  which 
had  strong  claims  upon  humanity,  and  which  certainly  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  public  welfare.  It  could  not  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  Association  would  help  to  raise  it  to  that  position  which  it 
must  ultimately  occupy.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Steele  said  it  seemed  to  some  members  of  the  profession,  among 
whom  he  was  included,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  might  assemble 
the  profession  at  a  congress.  The  idea  has  been  before  the  public  for  some 
little  time,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  the  success  of  the  scheme 
certain  measures  had  been  taken,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was 
to  bring  it  forward  at  the  meetings  of  the  various  medical  associations.  The 
idea  of  a  congress  was  derived  from  observations  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
profession  in  other  countries.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Continental 
countries  congresses  had  been  held,  and  that  many  of  them  had  been 
attended  with  the  greatest  success.  They  were  not  only  successful  as  regards 
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the  number  of  members  present,  but  also  in  having  brought  a  considerable 
influence  to  bear  upon  their  respective  Governments.  By  this  means  Govern¬ 
ment  influence  was  crowned,  and  the  welfare  of  the  profession  was  promoted ; 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country  might  do  something  in  the  same  way  to  establish 
themselves  as  a  united  body,  and  if  they  could  succeed  in  promoting  a 
congress  they  would  show  the  importance  of  the  profession.  They  desired 
that  this  congress  should  be  representative  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  should  be  a  national  veterinary  congress.  They  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  gentlemen  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  they  had 
written  to  gentlemen  representing  the  Colonies,  and  had  thus  been  enabled 
to  form  a  committee  which  they  styled  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Congress.  It  had  been  decided  that  this  committee  should  take 
steps  for  the  formation  of  sections,  by  whom  certain  matters  should  be 
arranged.  One  section  was  for  Ireland,  another  for  Scotland,  another  for 
Lancashire  and  the  North  of  England,  and  another,  the  central  section,  was 
assembled  in  London.  Meetings  had  been  held,  and  various  questions  had 
been  decided.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  meeting  of  the  congress  should 
be  held  in  London  this  year,  and  the  month  of  July  had  been  fixed  upon. 
The  days  now  under  consideration  were  the  13th  and  14th  of  that  month, 
and  it  had  also  been  decided  that  if  they  should  have  sufficient  matter  to 
interest  the  members,  the  congress  should  be  continued  for  another  day. 
Certain  important  subjects  would  be  discussed,  as  each  section  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  committee  has  been  requested  to  take  measures  for  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  on  one  subject.  The  papers  would  be  prepared  and  distributed 
among  the  gentlemen  who  had  entered  their  names  as  members  before  the 
meeting  of  the  congress.  They  could  make  notes  upon  the  papers,  and  as 
there  would  therefore  be  no  necessity  to  read  the  papers,  much  time  would 
be  saved.  The  discussion  would  at  once  be  commenced  and  carried  through 
without  loss  of  time.  It  had  also  been  decided  that  minor  matters  should 
be_  admissable  at  the  congress,  that  papers  should  be  submitted,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  taken.  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  would  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  congress,  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  subjects  would  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  expenses  would  be  defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  from  each 
member.  The  question  of  cost  was  one  they  had  scarcely  been  able  yet  to 
decide,  but  it  would  not  exceed  the  sum  named.  Any  surplus  that  might 
remain  after  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  congress, 
would  be  devoted  to  the  building  funds  of  the  College.  The  question  had 
been  discussed  at  a  majority  of  the  meetings  of  the  associations  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  it  was  with  very  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  they  found  that  the  southern  counties  would  now  be  represented  by 
an  association.  The  project  had  been  received  with  enthusiasm  in  most 
cases.  He  brought  the  matter  forward  because  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  the  support  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Veterinary  Congress  at  Brussels  was  a 
great  success.  Most  important  subjects  had  been  written  upon  by  selected 
men  belonging  to  the  profession,  and  copies  had  been  distributed  among 
the  gentlemen  attending  the  congress  ;  so  that  when  they  met  each  member 
had  already  read  the  paper  and  had  considered  it,  and  if  he  had  any  remarks 
to  make  he  made  them.  They  generally  spoke  from  written  notes.  At  the 
opening  meeting  the  King  sent  his  compliments,  and  trusted  that  its  de¬ 
liberations  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  country.  An  important  functionary 
acted  as  chairman.  A  great  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  Belgium  attended 
the  congress,  and  the  results  of  the  discussions  were  forwarded  to  the  Home 
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Minister,  especially  those  which  had  relation  to  legislative  measures.  He 
approved  ot  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr,  Steele. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  matter  had  been  brought  before  such  associations 
as  those  of  Lancashire,  Liverpool,  and  Yorkshire,  and  was  received  very 
favourably,  a  resolution  being  passed  that  they  should  give  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power.  In  some  points  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  ass'ist  the 
Central  Association.  He  for  one  should  urge  those  present  to  show  an 
interest  in  this  matter.  In  1867  a  congress  emanating  from  such  associa¬ 
tions  as  these  was  held  in  London.  He  considered  that  they  had  been  of 
great  value  to  the  veterinary  profession  both  in  promoting  harmony  and 
science,  and  in  regard  to  political  matters.  He  had  been  told  that  these 
associations  had  no  business  to  introduce  politics,  but  it  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  owing  to  these  associations  that  the  President  had  been  enabled  to 
obtain  power  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill.  With  reference  to  teaching 
the  students,  the  chairman  had  touched  upon  an  important  subject.  They 
had  colleges  with  a  larger  number  of  professors  than  ever  before,  and 
students  were  taught  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before,  but  there  was  a 
defect  somewhere,  for  the  students  emanating  from  the  colleges  were  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  One  of  the  London  professors  told  him  that  although 
they  had  a  large  number  in  the  colleges  they  turned  out  a  less  proportion  of 
practical  men  now  than  before  ;  and  another  authority  had  stated  that  half 
the  young  men  applying  to  him  could  not  tell  the  lame  leg  of  a  horse.  Less 
practical  knowledge  was  acquired  in  the  colleges  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  the  President  wished  to  introduce  the 
system  of  apprenticeship.  He  agreed  with  the  suggestion,  but  he  believed 
it  would  be  opposed,  and  by  the  very  men  who  ought  to  be  delighted  to 
adopt  it.  He  thought  that  all  the  professors  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
adjunct  to  their  teaching.  If  a  student  did  not  have  practical  teaching 
nothing  could  make  him  a  veterinary  surgeon.  He  was  certain  they  would 
do  important  service  by  establishing  a  system  of  apprenticeship  or  pupilage. 
As  regarded  the  congress,  it  had  been  objected  in  the  north  that  veterinary 
surgeons  who  had  to  travel  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  miles  to  London  and 
leave  their  business  for  a  time,  ought  not  to  be  put  on  a  footing  as  those 
living  in  or  near  London,  It  would  cost  people  living  in  Manchester  ^5  to 
come  to  London  and  stay  for  two  days.  They  thought  it  was  unfair,  and 
would  prevent  many  from  attending  who  otherwise  would  do  so.  He 
thought  also  they  ought  to  fix  their  time  according  to  the  date  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Council.  The  Council  would  meet  on  the  first  or  second  Wednesday 
in  July,  and  if  they  arranged  the  Congress  about  the  same  time  members 
would  attend  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Banham  said  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
charge.  They  could  not  make  a  scale  of  charges  for  subscribers,  but  he 
hoped  next  year  there  would  be  another  congress  which  might  be  held  in 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  or  some  other  town  in  the  north. 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  a  congress  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Steele  having  replied. 

The  Chairman,  after  remarking  on  the  abundant  material  for  discussion 
and  reflection  that  could  be  furnished  by  this  association,  stated  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  in  June,  not  alone  for  the  discussion  of  special 
subjects,  but  all  topics  of  interest  to  the  profession  should  be  'taken  up  and 
discussed. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  that  the  day  should  be  fixed  to  accord  with  the  meeting  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Show,  arranged  to  be  held  this  year  at  that  town. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to-  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Burford  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  Chairman,  ^  in  returning  thanks,  referred  to  his  advocacy  of  the 
protection  of  their  title,  and  remarked  that  if  they  thought  so  little  of  their 
profession  as  to  allow  any  man  to  adopt  this  title,  they  must  be  a  mean- 
souled  lot.  If  they  belonged  to  the  profession  they  had  every  reason  to 
protect  it.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill  would  be  introduced 
into  Parliament  and  would  become  law,  but  even  at  the  last  Council  meeting 
cold  water  was  thrown  upon  it,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  necessity  for 
retrospective  action.  They  would  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Earl  Spencer, 
after  consulting  Lord  Aberdare,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clauses  of 
the  proposed  Bill  were  not  sufficiently  stringent.  He  said  there  were  loop¬ 
holes  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  evaded,  and  it  was  therefore  handed 
over  to  the  Parliamentary  draughtsman.  When  it  became  law  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  life  would  have  been  achieved.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  in  their  history  that  they  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  Legislature. 

The  business  proceedings  were  then  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  company 
afterwards  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  J.  B.  Martin,  Secretary. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  during  the  week  commencing  31st  March,  1881, 
the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  received  their 
diplomas,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession  : — 


Mr.  Thomas  B.  Cockshoot 
„  Thomas  A.  Huband  ... 

„  Walter  F.  Day . 

„  George  Edmundson  ... 

„  *  William  James  Williams 
„  William  Londen 
„  Edward  H.  Wand 

„  ^Arthur  Broad . 

„  ^Robert  Samuel  Barcham 

„  John  Varney  . 

„  *John  S.  Wheatcroft  ... 

„  *John  Penberthy 
„  *John  A.  Bown... 

„  R.  E.  L.  Penhale 
„  Charles  C.  Clark 
„  Charles  E.  Cockram  ... 

„  *E.  Wynne  Williams  ... 

„  T.  C.  Fletcher . 

„  Alfred  J.  Hickman 
„  ^Alfred  Charles  Wild  ... 

„  *Henry  Charles  Harrison 
„  John  Thomas  Holmes... 

„  *Thomas  Pottinger 
„  John  R.  Pilkington 

„  Harry  M.  Rule . 

„  Enoch  Green . 

„  William.  Davidson 
„  William  T.  Simmons  ... 


Manchester. 

Wingmoor,  near  Cheltenham. 
Weymouth. 

Bedale,  Yorks. 

Oswestry,  Shropshire. 

Athy  CO.,  Kildare 
Farnsfield,  near  Southwell. 
Maida  Vale,  London. 

Boston,  Norfolk. 

Winslow,  Bucks. 

Rotherham. 

Redruth,  Cornwall. 

Wells,  Somerset. 

Holsworthy,  Devon. 
Reepham,  Norfolk 
Weymouth. 

Dolgelly. 

Sheffield. 

St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 
London. 

Leigh,  Lancs. 

Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 
Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Allerton,  near  Liverpool. 
Saffron  Walden. 

Brierley  Hill,  Staffs. 

Timahoe,  Queen’s  co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


The  following  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  passed  their 
‘  Second”  Examination  at  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held 
April  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
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Mr.  John  H.  Penhale. 

„  Henry  J.  Skinner. 

„  Edward  Lawrence. 

„  ^Alfred  H.  Archer. 

„  *T.  H.  Greatbatch. 

„  Herbert  W.  Pickworth. 
„  Frank  Glover. 

„  *Henry  Edgar. 

„  *John  S.  Hurndall. 

„  tHenry  Sumner. 

,,  ^Richard  McRaith. 


Mr.  John  W.  Edwards. 

„  *James  Bolton. 

5,  *John  Smith. 

„  Sidney  H.  Slocock. 

„  Sidney  T.  D.  Symons. 
„  *John  Buscomb. 

„  *Richard  Barker. 

„  *Harry  A.  Young. 

„  Charles  Pack. 

„  *James  B.  Gresswell. 

„  Thomas  Down, 


The  following  students,  also  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  passed  their 
“  First  ”  Examination  on  April  7th  : — 


Mr.  Alfred  A.  Phillips. 
„  T.  H.  Higgot. 

„  *L.  J.  Blenkinsop. 
„  Samuel  Cliffe. 


*Mr.  John  Morton. 

„  *Martin  Robinson. 

„  Charles  F.  H.  Skelton. 
„  Walter  Bugg. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  was  held  on 
Monday,  April  nth  ;  Mr.  Berens  in  the  chair. 

It  was  ordered  that  in  future  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  should  be  printed  and  circulated  to  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  previous  to  the  meeting  to  which  they  would  be  submitted. 

Thirty-one  new  subscribers  were  elected. 

From  the  Principal’s  report  it  appeared  that  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  new  subscribers  had  taken  place  during  the  last  three  months,  also  in  the 
number  of  horses  admitted  into  the  infirmary. 

The  diseases  from  which  the  horses  suffered  were  as  follows  : — Injuries, 
including  wounds,  63  ;  lameness,  62  ;  diseases  of  the  skin,  21  ;  Colic  and 
other  affections  of  the  bowels,  10  ;  Influenza,  9  ;  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
respiratory  organs,  6;  debility,  4 ;  Bilious  Fever,  i ;  Strangles,  i ;  Glanders,  i; 
and  Nasal  Gleet,  i. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  charge  per  diem  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  be  reduced 
from  4s.  to  3s.  6d. 

With  regard  to  the  “  Cheap  Practice,”  no  material  increase  had  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  new  cases.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  had 
come  in  a  second  or  third  time,  and  several  operations  of  an  important  kind 
had  been  performed. 

With  a  view  of  instructing  the  students  in  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Harpley,  and  adopted,  that  chloroform  be  more  frequently 
used. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  of  30  students  who  presented 
themselves  for  the  Diploma  Examination  28  passed,  12  with  Great  Credit  ; 
for  the  Second  Examination,  of  31  students  22  passed,  i  with  Very  Great 
Credit,  and  12  with  Great  Credit ;  and  for  the  First  Examination  10  students 
presented  themselves,  8  passed,  3  with  Great  Credit. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  in  January  to  consider  com¬ 
munications  received  from  officers  of  the  College  relating  to  their  duties,  and 
the  amount  and  sources  of  remuneration,  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  incomes 
of  some  of  the  professors  was  derived  from  fees  received  for  the  examination 
of  animals  the  property  of  non-subscribers. 

*  Marked  thus  passed  with  Great  Credit, 
t  Marked  thus  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 
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It  was  decided  that  all  such  fees  should  become  the  property  of  the 
College,  compensation  being  given  to  those  officers  whose  incomes  would 
be  diminished. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee  should  meet 
monthly,  the  next  meeting  to  be  May  20th,  at  3.30  p.m. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lecture  of  the  course  for  Winter  Session  1 880-1, 
Mr.  Penberthy,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Hippo-pathology  Class, 
rose  to  convey  to  its  teacher  some  expression  of  their  esteem  of  his  ability 
and  fitness  to  fill  the  position  he  has  so  recently  assumed.  And  since  the 
Clinique  of  our  schools  has  of  late  been  so  lowly  estimated  and  disparagingly 
spoken  of  by  some  members  of  the  profession,  it  has  been  particularly  re¬ 
quested  that  this  opinion  of  students,  so  near  completing  their  college  career, 
and  thus  well  calculated  to  judge,  should  be  generally  known,  as  also  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  following  remarks  were  specially  directed — 

“Professor  Robertson. — Sir, — My  fellow-students  who  intend  presenting 
themselves  for  their  final  examination  next  week,  thinking  this,  your  conclud¬ 
ing  lecture,  a  fitting  opportunity,  have  imposed  on  me  the  pleasant  duty  of 
asking  you  to  accept  our  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  and  our  thanks. 
I,  sir,  have  only  to  regret  that  any  words  of  mine  can  but  very  inadequately 
express  our  sentiments  of  obligation  and  esteem.  Twelve  months  since  we 
were  deploring  what  we  then  thought  to  be  an  irreparable  loss,  but  times 
change  and  we  change  with  them,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  reviewing  the 
interim  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Your  untiring  exertions  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  studies,  your  warmth  and  geniality  to  us  individually  and 
collectively,  and  your  unwavering  kindly  bearing  towards  us  at  all  times 
have  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  us  and  have  most  materially  conduced 
to  render  this,  we  trust  our  last  session,  a  very  pleasant  epoch  in  our  college 
career,  to  be  remembered  and  reflected  on  with  satisfaction  throughout  our 
lives.  Your  scientific  attainments,  your  large  practical  experience,  and  the 
prodigious  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  you,  have  secured  our  lasting 
admiration  ;  and  although,  as  you  remarked  in  your  opening  lecture  in 
October  last,  that  ‘  we  all  cannot  be  great  and  shining  lights  to  guide  and 
dazzle  humanity,’  let  us  hope  your  example  will  stimulate  us  ‘  all  to  be 
earnest,  patient,  and  enlightened  workers  in  the  field  of  observation.’ 

“  Your  love,  sir,  for  our  profession  has  been  patent  to  all  of  us,  and  we 
congratulate  ourselves  that  it  has  now  placed  so  prominently  in  its  foremost 
ranks  one  in  whom  we  know  her  honour  will  rest  unsoiled,  and  whose  every 
effort  both  in  college  and  in  Council  will  tend  towards  her  elevation  both 
socially  and  scientifically. 

“  Although  we  hope  so  soon  to  be  classed  among  her  passed  alumni.,  we 
still  feel  an  interest  in  our  abna  mater,  and  we  rest  assured  that  she  is  ad¬ 
vancing  to  that  position  which,  as  a  teaching  establishment,  she  should 
enjoy.  We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  making  known  to 
you  that  we  are  alive  to  certain  reforms,  long  required,  which  are  now  taking 
place.  We  would  especially  refer  to  relation  of  teacher  and  student,  as  we 
attribute  much  of  the  beneficial  change  to  that  frankness  of  disposition  you 
have  ever  exhibited  to  each  and  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  seek  your 
advice  or  assistance,  as  well  as  your  endeavours  to  apportion  to  the  scholastic 
and  ‘  business  matters  ’  of  the  college  their  proper  relative  importance  ;  and 
last,  though  far  from  least,  we  cannot  lay  stress  enough  on  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  we  have  derived  from  those  facilities  you  have  afforded  us  for  actual 
manipulatory  work  both  in  the  stall  and  the  operating  shed. 

“  And  now,  sir,  in  tendering  our  warmest  thanks,  allow  us  respectfully  to 
congratulate  you  at  the  termination  of  this  your  first  session,  on  your  eminent 
success  as  a  teacher. 
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“  In  the  issue  of  the  coming  struggle  we  each  have  a  personal  interest 
which  is  undeniably  supreme,  but  next  and  close  to  that,  sir,  is  a  consider¬ 
ation  for  your  feelings,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  us  who  does  not  feel  and  say 
with  me,  ‘  I  hope  we  shall  each  get  through  for  our  own  sake  and  that  all 
will  get  through  for  Professor  Robertson’s  sake.’ 

“With  these  imperfect  expressions  of  our  esteem,  will  you  be  good 
enough,  sir,  to  accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  future,  the  prospect  of  which 
is  so  bright  ?  ” 

Presentation  of  a  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Steel. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  held  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre,  on  March  25th  ult.,  to  which  Mr.  Steel  had  been  invited, 
Mr.  Bartrum  on  behalf  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  present  students,  after 
speaking  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  that  gentleman,  and  expressing  the 
sincere  regret  of  all  at  his  resignation,  presented  an  address  signed  by  160 
students,  enclosed  in  a  chaste  oak  frame  delicately  rimmed  in  gilt,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  handsome  gold  lever  keyless  watch,  bearing  a  suitable  inscrip¬ 
tion. 


Gazette^  March  29th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  on  probation  John 
Cooper  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Gazette.,  April  nth. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  E.  Elphick  retires 
on  temporary  half-pay  ;  Veterinary  Surgeon  Mr.  J.  Hartigan  resigns  his 
commission. 


^^arliantmtarp  Sjttelligfnff. 

House  of  Co7nmons. — April  7th. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  if  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  Glanders  amongst 
horses  in  the  metropolis  ;  whether  there  is  any  regular  inspection  of  stables 
by  veterinary  surgeons  or  other  competent  persons  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  public  drinking-troughs  are 
a  source  of  infection  ;  if  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  horses  in  night  cabs  are 
especially  infected,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  compel  all  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  under  penalties,  to  report  to  the  Privy  Council  the  existence 
of  every  case  of  this  disease  that  comes  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  Mundella  said  that  although  the  return  showed  601  cases  in  1879,  and 
1,142  last  year,  the  Veterinary  Department  was  of  opinion  that  the  increased 
number  of  cases  reported  was  solely  due  to  the  Act  of  1878  being  more 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  local  authority,  and  not  from  any  increase  of  cases. 
With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  duty  of  inspection  devolved  on  the 
local  authority,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  it"  was  not  efficiently  dis¬ 
charged.  Drinking-troughs  were  one  means  by  which  the  disease  might  be 
spread,  but  these  were  a  most  humane  provision,  and  the  benefit  far  exceeded 
the  risk.  He  was  sorry  it  was  not  possible  to  enforce  the  suggestion  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  question. 


Jurisprudeiice, 
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The  death  is  announced  of  a  most  respected  member  of  the  profession,  Mr. 
James  Moon,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey.  Mr.  Moon  graduated  in 
'1839,  and  for  fifteen  years  held  the  office  either  of  Member  of  Councilor 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Quiet  and 
unassuming,  his  presence  at  the  Council  meetings  was  always  welcome,  as 
he  belonged  to  the  party  of  progress,  and  always  voted  for  improvement  and 
the  general  welfare.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Foundation  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  when  the  first  supplemental  charter  was  obtained. 

Death  has  removed  from  the  list  another  of  the  recently-elected  Honorary 
Associates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  On  the  morning  of 
March  28th,  Dr.  Hering  died  calmly  and  without  a  struggle,  having  five  days 
previously  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attack  with  loss  of  consciousness  ;  he  never 
rallied.  Dr.  Hering  was  in  his  82nd  year,  having  been  born  in  i799 
Stuttgart.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  attack  he  was  hale  and  hearty,  and 
likely  to  live  for  many  years — the  life  and  ornament  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  town  and  throughout  Wurtemberg.  Of  the  many  illustrious  _  veteri¬ 
narians  Germany  has  produced,  Hering  stands  among  the  foremost,  either  as 
a  scholar,  linguist,  scientist,  or  writer.  Nearly  all  his  professional  career  was 
in  connection  with  the  Stuttgart  Veterinary  School ;  he  was  the  founder,  and 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  editor  of  the  Repertoriuin  der  Thterheilkunde^ 
now  in  its  forty-second  year.  This  journal  is  a  precious  record  of  current 
veterinary  .science,  and  its  value  chiefly  depended  on  the  rare  skill  and 
linguistic  ability  of  Hering.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  standard 
works  on  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery.  On  his  election  as  Honorary 
Associate  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  him,  he  presented  the  library  with  copies  of  his  works,  accompanying 
them  with  an  autograph  and  most  characteristic  letter  in  English.  Though 
he  had  long  exceeded  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  to  man,  yet  his 
decease  must  be  regarded  as  a  heavy  loss  to  veterinary  science.  ^  He  died 
full  of  years  and  honours.  “  Moge  der  hochverdiente  theure  Mann  in  Frieden 
ruhen,  nach  welchem  er  sich  in  den  letzten  Jahren  so  sehr  gesehnt  hat.” 


S^uvi^pvvCtimtt, 

[The  following  case  illustrates,  to  some  extent,  the  urgent  necessity  there  exists  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’ Bill.  Mr.  Harvey  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  audacious  pretenders  to  whose  arrogance  and  ignorance  we  have  left  the 
public  exposed  for  so  many  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  men  will  soon 
have  to  drop  the  title  which  enables  them  to  impose  on  those  whom  the  law 
should  protect.] 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  AT  WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 

A  COWKEEPER  FINED  ^lO. 

On  March  14th,  at  the  West  Hartlepool  County  Police  Court,  before  Messrs. 
T.  Walker,  Hutchinson,  Hodgson,  and  Dr.  Gourley,  Moses  Ward,  cowkeeper, 
Burbank  Street,  was  charged  with  neglecting  to  report  the  outbreak  01 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  on  his  premises.  Mr.  R.  Bell  appeared  for  the 
defence.  Mr.  Marley,  superintendent  of  police,  said  that  last  Suiiday, 
the  6th  inst.,  the  defendant  went  to  him  and  informed  him  that  two  m  his 
cows  were  unwell,  and  he  was  afraid  they  might  be  commencing  with  Foot- 
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and-Mouth  Disease.  He  asked  witness  to  call  and  see  them,  and  on  the 
next  morning  he  did  so.  He  found  that  Mr.  Ward  had  sixteen  cows,  and 
twelve  were  suffering  from  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.  Several  of  them  had 
been  suffering  for  at  least  fourteen  days,  in  his  opinion.  He  pointed  out  two 
cows  which  he  had  recently  bought,  one  from  Wolviston  and  another  from 
Billingham.  He  found  those  two  to  be  the  worst.  He  examined  them  that 
morning  with  Mr.  Peele,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  found  them  almost 
recovered.  When  he  first  examined  them  he  found  their  feet  had  been 
tarred.  One  of  the  two  which  appeared  most  ill  died  last  Tuesday. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bell :  One  of  the  two  cows  which  were  brought 
from  Billingham  was  the  last  to  be  affected.  On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr. 
Ward  told  him  he  had  been  away  from  home  that  week.  The  byres  were 
neither  very  clean  nor  yet  well  ventilated.  Twelve  were  ill  when  he  first 
saw  them,  but  some  were  recovering. 

Mr.  H.  Peele,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council,  said 
when  he  visited  the  cattle  with  Mr.  Marley  he  found  twelve  suffering,  but 
some  fast  recovering.  One  died  from  the  disease  on  Tuesday  last.  This 
morning  he  found  many  of  them  almost  better.  Fourteen  were  milch  cows. 

By  Mr.  Marley  :  When  he  first  saw  them  they  were  in  the  last  stage,  and 
must  have  been  suffering  a  fortnight  at  least. 

By  Mr.  Hodgson  :  The  milker  would  have  seen  that  the  cows  were  affected 
immediately. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bell  :  The  disease  had  been  on  the  premises  a 
fortnight  before  it  was  reported.  He  said  to  the  defendant  that  he  had  had 
the  disease  among  his  cows  for  fourteen  days,  but  he  made  no  reply. 
Defendant,  with  twenty-one  years’  experience  of  cows,  must  have  known 
they  were  infected  as  soon  as  the  disease  broke  out. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  the  defence,  said  that  they  admitted  the  cows  were  affected, 
but  the  defendant  had  been  away  from  the  2nd  March  at  Northallerton. 
They  were  all  right  when  he  went  away,  but  he  received  a  letter  saying 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  his  cows.  He  returned  on  Friday, 
and  when  he  found  out  they  were  suffering  from  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
he  reported  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Marley.  He  would  prove  that  such 
was  the  case  despite  what  Mr.  Peele  said  about  the  “  fourteen  days.” 

The  defendant  said  he  had  kept  cows  twenty-one  years.  On  the  2nd 
March  he  went  away,  leaving  the  cows  all  right.  He  received  a  letter  from 
his  son  saying  something  was  the  matter  with  the  cows.  When  he  returned 
and  found  them  suffering  from  the  disease  he  reported  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Marley  :  He  did  not  say  he  had  been  applying 
tar  to  the  hoofs  for  about  ten  days.  He  did  not  say  some  of  the  cows  were 
affected  before  the  two  cows  were  brought  from  Billingham. 

Henry  Ward,  son  of  the  defendant,  said  his  father  went  to  Northallerton 
on  the  ^nd  March.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  the  cows,  and  when  his  father 
went  a|vay  he  saw  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  A  few  days  later  he 
found  them  dropping  their  milk,  and  on  the  Friday  he  found  them  rather 
lame,  ahd  later  that  they  had  the  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

By  Mr.  Marley  :  He  could  not  say  exactly  that  they  purchased  the  tar,  but 
they  applied  it  on  Saturday  morning.  The  cow  that  died  on  Tuesday  was 
up  and  well  until  Monday  morning,  but  on  Sunday  morning  the  udder  was 
swelled. 

By  Mr.  Hutchinson  :  They  stopped  selling  the  milk  on  Sunday,  and  that 
from  the  diseased  cattle  was  poured  down  the  sink. 

By  Mr.  Marley  :  They  got  milk  from  Northallerton  for  their  customers 
for  the  milk.  He  went  up  with  his  father  to  Northallerton.  They  got  the 
milk  for  two  cows  they  were  expecting  to  calf,  and  they  thought  they  would 
run  short. 


Notes  and  News.  3^7 


Mr.  Richard  Harvey,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  he  had  been  a  veterinary 
surgeon  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Marley  :  Have  you  a  diploma  ? 

Witness  :  No,  no  diploma  ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
Dr.  Gourley  :  You  might  as  v'ell  cill  a  butcher.  ^ 

Witness  :  /  am  duly  and  legally  qualified.  I  need  no  diploma.  It’s  an 
insult.  I  didn’t  come  here  to  be  insulted. 

Mr.  Bell :  Never  mind  insults. 

Witness  thought  the  dead  cow  had  been  suffering  four  or  five  days. 

By  Mr.  Marley  :  He  could  not  tell  how  long  the  cow’s  udder  had  been 

swollen.  .  ,  j-  j 

By  Mr.  Hutchinson  :  He  never  knew  a  cow  to  die  from  the  disease,  and 

he  had  seen  thousands  suffering. 

By  Mr.  Hodgson  :  He  should  say  they  had  been  suffering  about  four, 
five,  or  six  days. 

Mr.  Bell  :  Certainly  not  fourteen  ? 

Witness:  No,  that  opinion  is  with  going  to  college  among  a  lot  of 
theoretical  quacks  where  there  are  no  cattle.* 

By  Mr.  Walker  :  The  cow  died  from  Sympathetic  Fever,  and  not  from 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

The  bench  retired  to  consider  the  case,  and  after  a  brief  consultation 
Mr.  Walker  said  they  considered  the  case  proved,  and  they  would  inflict 
a  fine  of  ;i^io  and  costs,  making  a  total  of  ffi'i  4s.  They  had  remembered 
that  the  defendant  had  lost  a  cow,  otherwise  they  would  have  inflicted  a 
heavier  penalty. 


0ate^  antr 

Exceptional  Prolificacy. — Mr.  Ronald  Bridgett,  the  English  Vice- 
Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  writes  to  a  contemporary  .  • 

Last  week  a  pointer  bitch  belonging  to  me  was  delivered  of  twenty 
eight  being  born  dead  over-night  and  twelve  born  the  following  day. 
bitch  died  three  days  afterwards,  and  efforts  to  rear  the  pups  by  hand  proved 
fruitless.  The  bitch  was  bred  in  this  country  from  English  stock,  and  the 
sire  also.  She  has  had  previous  litters  of  twelve  and  fourteen.” 

Mr.  Judd,  ofAtherstone,  writes  to  The  Field  of  January  29th;  “On  Thursday 
last,  at  Netherseal,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Mr.  Poultenay,  of  the  above 
village,  had  a  cow  give  birth  to  four  calves — two  bulls  and  two  cows.  All  did 
well  and  fully  developed  till  the  following  morning  at  an  early  hour,  when  one 
died  ;  the  others  are  doing  well,  also  the  mother.” 

An  Anomaly  in  Ribs. — A  splendid  three-years-old  short-horn  bullock  was 
bought  at  Newcastle  market  towards  the  end  of  January  last,  and  dressed  by 
Mr.  William  Blenkinsop,  of  Newcastle.  Thirteen  ribs  on  each  side  are  the 
natural  number  for  an  animal  to  possess,  but  this  animal  had  only  eleveri  ribs, 
with  a  corresponding  shortness  in  its  brisket,  such  a  circumstance  being 
almost  unknown. 

*  The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  same  paper  {.D  ter  ham  County 
Advertiser)  in  which  the  above  trial  is  reported.  It  is  only  one  of  scores  oi  similar 
announcements  made  by  unqualified  men  who  impose  by  assaming  the  tit  e  o 

qualified  men  : —  •  .-u  a 

OWS  OR  SHEEP  with  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  can  be  CURED  in  three  days. 

V_^  Little  loss  of  condition  or  milk.  See  the  work  on  the  diseases  of  cows  and 
sheep,  post  free  30  stamps,  by  R.  Harvey,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  West  Hartlepoo  . 
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J^CHROMATE  OF  POTASS. — M.  Guttard,  in  an  article  in  LaPresse  Vitennaire^ 
hi^Iy  lauds  this  salt  for  the  treatment  of  what  he  terms  “synovial  dilatations,” 
and  particularly  femoro-tibial  synovitis  in  the  ox  and  cow — a  frequent  malady 
1  j  ^  practice,  which  is  in  a  hilly  country.  When  inflammation  is  present, 
cold  applications  are  resorted  to  for  eight  days  or  so  ;  he  then  applies  an  oint- 
j  ^  if  ^  parts  to  30  of  lard — to  one  side  of  the  swelling  only,  the 
other  side  being  so  treated  in  fifteen  days,  if  a  cure  has  not  been  effected  in 
that  time.  There  is  no  blemish  left,  if  the  animal  has  not  rubbed  or 
excoriated  the  part.  When  applied  in  stronger  preparations  than  the  above, 
the  salt  is  sometimes  absorbed  and  produces  toxic  effects. 


CorfcdiJinttreiTre,  (tc. 

THE  COURT  OF  EXAMINERS. 

many  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  in  common  with 
myselt,  will  have  read  with  some  surprise  and  regret  the  opinions  expressed 
m  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  by  Mr.  Greaves,  on  the  Court  of 
Exammers— -surprise  that  any  member  of  the  Council,  or  one  that  for  some 
years  has  tekeri  so  important  a  part  in  their  deliberations,  should  venture  to 
bring  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  been  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  veterinary 
selected  by  them  on  an  estimate  of  their  character  and 
ability  for  the  performance  of  their  various  duties. 

There  is  no  necessity  to^  go  back  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  order  to  dis- 
^ss  the  merits  of  those  distinguished  men  who  then  formed  the  Court  of 
^  general  public  might  be  entirely  ignorant  of  their 

qualifications.  The  present  Board,  as  well  as  those  preceding,  have  been 
trorn  time  to  time  variously  constituted,  and  if  their  election  by  the  Council 
•  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has  been  mjudicioiis,  or  its 

tndtmdual  members  held  in  no  esthnation  either  by  the  profession  or  the 
publtc^  they  alone  are  to  blame. 

Leaving  out  the  seven  professors  on  the  Board  who  are  precluded  from 
^kmg  part  m  the  examinations,  the  seven  gentlemen  described  by  Mr. 
Greaves  as  doctors  of  human  medicine,”  consist  of  Augustus  Voelcker, 
r.K.b.,  v.C.S.,  well  known  m  the  agricultural  world;  J.  B.  Sanderson,  M.D., 
KR.S.,  a  distinguished  physiologist;  Robert  Bentley,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  an 
able  professor  of  botany;  James  Dunsmure,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  ;  Alex.  Crum 
Brown,  M.D.,  F  R.C.P.;  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Alex.  Dick- 
son,  ivi.u.,  ER.S.  These  latter  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  Board  in 
Scotland,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  they  are 

Yi?  ^spected  as  those  in  England.  The  remaining  members 

^  *.•  ^1  which  finally  examine  and  grafit  the  diplo7na.  is  composed 

entirely  of  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  their 
reputation  needs  no  defence  on  my  part.  Mr.  Greaves  having  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  proceeds  to  assert  “  that 
the  present  mode  of  examination  of  our  students  is  not  thorough,  and  the 
^  ^  students  are  lamentably  deficient  in  their  veterinary  knowledge, 

thus  bringing  disgmce  upon  themselves  and  the  profession.”  It  is  a  subject 
or  regret  that  this  obscure  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  Board, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  no  men  who  more  conscientiously 
endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  or  are  more  desirous 
ot  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  the  veterinary  student,  than  the  existing 
Board.  If  any  member  of  the  Council  considers  that  the  present  state  of 
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the  examinations  is  defective,  why  does  he  not  stand  up  in  his  place,  state 
what  is  required,  and  suggest  a  remedy?  For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  that 
the  Council  have  never  had  the  civility  to  consult  the  Board  of  Examiners 
on  any  subject,  and  am  surprised  that  they  do  not  place  more  confidence  in 
their  discretion.  If  it  is  determined  to  make  the  examinations  more  effective, 
the  examiners  must  be  allowed  more  time  to  devote  to  the  practical  and 
viva^  voce  examinations,  and  it  would  be  well  if  these  and  other  matters 
received  that  proper  consideration  which  they  demand. 

From  the  position  I  occasionally  occupy  on  the  Board,  I  may  observe  that 
whilst  the  Examiners  have  frequently  regretted  the  failure  of  many  to  obtain 
their  diploma,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the  professors  bitterly 
complain  of  the  number  rejected ;  on  the  contrary,  they  well  know  what 
the  idle  or  ignorantly  educated  student  may  expect,  and  they  endeavour  to 
inculcate  into  their  minds  that  knowledge  which  is  required  to  make  them 
successful  practitioners.  The  result  of  the  recent  examinations  confirms 
the  truth  of  my  remarks.  Finally,  I  believe  that  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and  am  equally  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  its  members  both  socially  and  professionally;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  I  protest  against  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  others  who  would  bring  ridicule  on  any  body  of  men,  be  they 
professors,  human  doctors,  or  horse  doctors. 

Aldershot,  April  Stk^  1881.  Thos.  Walton  Mayer. 


THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  interested  and  instructed  with  the  two  inaugural 
addresses  read  before  their  respective  societies,*  and  since  published  in  your 
valuable  Journal  for  this  month.  The  news  contained  in  them  of  the  rapid 
rise  and  progress  of  the  profession  must  be  welcome  intelligence  to  every 
one  who  is  a  well-wisher  of  our  prosperity.  Many  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  our  deserving  elevation  arose,  and  have  been  started,  by  you,  Mr. 
Editor ;  the  crowning  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  yet  to  come,  namely — the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  which  will  tend  much  to  reduce  ordinary 
quackery,  and,  for  the  future  empirics  will  be  called  by  their  proper  names, 
instead  of  assumed  ones.  One  little  matter  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  address  I  do 
not  clearly  comprehend,  neither  can  I  see  the  utility  of  what  he  so  much 
lauds.  I  allude  to  “  The  Army  Veterinary  School.”  Unfortunately  for  my 
better  understanding,  I  reside  far  away  from  any  large  centre  or  veterinary 
medical  association  ;  consequently,  I  have  only  the  veterinary  periodicals  to 
gain  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  professional  world.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  school  may  prove  a  great  source  of  injury  to  us 
by-and-by,  perhaps  in  the  no  very  distant  future.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
told  that  lectures  are  given  to  farriers  and  farrier-majors,  certificates  being 
awarded,  showing  that  they  have  attended  such  lectures.  What  is  this  but 
a  repetition  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate  system, 
which  you  have  laboured  so  earnestly  and  so  hard  to  put  down  ?  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  school  will  prove  as  prolific  a  source  of  quackery,  and  quite 
as  obstinate  to  deal  with,  as  any  past  or  present.  These  men,  when  they 
leave  the  army,  will  set  themselves  in  country  towns  and  become  certificated 
practitioners,  competing  with,  and  to  some  extent  injuring  gentlemen  who 
have  devoted  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  expended  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  acquirement  of  a  somewhat  difficult  and  intricate 
science. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  these  certificated  men  will  be  a  much  stronger 
*  The  Lancashire  and  the  Liverpool  Societies. 
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opponent  and  offer  greater  resistance,  than  an  ordinary  quack  ;  for  the  latter 
has  rarely  any  qualification  whatever,  but  the  former  will  be  enabled  to 
flaunt  his  certificate  and  display  his  imperfect  veterinary  knowledge  in  the 
face  of  every  man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
danger  I  see.  Mr.  Lawson  says  that  the  officers  also  take  a  great  interest 
in  this  school,  for  as  many  as  nearly  fiity  were  present  at  one  lecture  which 
he  attended.  Will  not  these  gentlemen  in  time  consider  themselves  com¬ 
petent  to  treat  the  horses  in  their  regiments,  and  thus  successfully  shut  the 
door  to  a  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
this  opportunity  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  what  is  still  more  dear  to  many, 
a  good  reputation  ? 

The  policy  of  opening  this  road  to  veterinary  qualification  is  an  unwise 
and  a  retrograde  step.  It  may,  nay  is  almost  certain,  to  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  The  one  and  only  medium  to  become  a  qualified  practitioner 
of  veterinary  science,  should  be  by  passing  the  examinations  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Yours  faithfully, 

Barnstaple,  April  ()th.  W.  Penhale. 


NATURA  VERA  OF  BURSATTEE  AND  CANKER. 

Sir, — On  perusing  Mr.  Burke’s  notes  on  Natura  Vera  of  Bursattee  and 
Canker,  I  have  been  surprised  at  that  gentleman’s  extremely  egotistical 
style — this  more  especially  the  case  when  we  learn  that  the  author  is  a  stu¬ 
dent.  All  this,  I  suppose,  we  must  pardon,  as  I  should  imagine  he  has  a 
deal  to  learn  in  the  world  yet. 

In  commencing  his  paper,  he  starts  by  making  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
profession  ;  this  was  uncalled  for ;  it  would  have  been  much  better  taste  in 
him  to  have  avoided  any  satirical  remarks  upon  their  theories  regarding  this 
disease.  He  next  has  the  effrontery  to  state  whose  description  of  the  disease 
is  the  best,  finishing  the  paragraph  by  saying  that  all  the  other  descriptions  are 
useless  and  misleading.  As  all  the  others  include  such  names  as  first-class 
veterinary  surgeon  Western,  Gov.  Body  Guard,  Madras,  and  Mr.  Spooner 
Hart,  V.S.,  of  Calcutta,  two  of  our  most  practical  Indian  veterinary  surgeons, 
I  beg  strongly  to  differ  with  him. 

After  this,  Mr.  Burke  gets  intensely  amusing  ;  he  says  that  during  his  holi¬ 
days  he  found  the  disease  to  be  Cancroid  Epithelioma.  He  gives  us  no 
reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  He  does  not  even  give  us  an  account 
of  what  he  saw  under  the  microscope,  but  simply  states  that  this  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  Now  all  credit  to  Mr.  Burke  if  this  is  true  (which  I 
very  much  doubt),  but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  accepting  this 
nature  of  the  disease  without  having  a  full  description  given  us  of  its  micro¬ 
scopical  appearances,  chemical  reactions,  etc.  Is  Mr.  Burke  sure  he  was 
examining  Bursattee  sore  specimens  ?  Had  he  been  examining  Epithelial 
Cancer  previously,  and  not  cleaned  his  slide  properly  ?  My  own  impression 
is  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  somewhere,  as,  in  microscopical  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  disease,  extending  over  many  months,  during  which  time  some 
hundreds  of  preparations  were  examined,  I  never  saw  anything  approaching 
Cancroid  Epithelioma. 

The  next  step  in  the  essay  is  that  we  are  regaled  with  what  I  suppose  is  a 
pet  theory  regarding  its  origin,  viz.,  “flies”;  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  the 
part  played  by  these  beings  in  the  production  of  the  disease  is  “  apparent  ” 
to  Mr.  Burke,  as  practically  we  know  that  flies  do  not  cause  this  affection, 
or  else  why  is  Bursattee  almost  unknown  in  Southern  India,  where  flies  are 
quite  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the  North?  and  surely  if  they  can  produce 
these  ravages  among  horses,  man  could  not  be  exempt  from  something,  who 
is  bothered  with  them  just  as  much.  Has  Mr.  Burke  been  in  an  Indian 
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azaar  and  seen  children  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  square  inch  of 
their  unclothed  skin  to  be  seen  for  flies  ?  and  yet  we  never  hear  of  disease 
being  set  up  from  this  source,  although  I  have  seen  thousands  of  these  tor¬ 
mentors  on  a  native  child.  He  now  deals  with  the  definition  and  etiology, 
and  the  recurrent  nature  of  the  disease,  and  treats  the  matter  as  Cancer  from 
a  human  surgical  point  of  view.  Under  the  head  of  Kunkur  our  breath  is 
completely  taken  away  when  we  are  told  that  Bursattee  and  Canker  are  07ie 
and  the  same  disease*  And  here,  again  (speaking  of  Kunkur),  thinking  men 
are  quietly  “told  off”  because  their  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  this  deposit 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Burke’s.  One  person  is  “right  in  one  sense”  and 
“  wrong  in  another,”  whilst  another  is  “  wholly  wrong.”  The  truth,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  Mr.  Burke  need  not  have  been  so  scathing 
in  his  condemnation.  It  is  unkind  in  one  possessing  so  much  knowledge  to 
rebuke  our  ignorance  so  abruptly.  In  speaking  of  the  diagnosis,  he  says  that 
the  only  disease  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  is  Lymphadenoma.  How 
many  cases  of  this  disease  has  Mr.  Burke  met  with  ?  Speaking  personally, 
in  ten  years’  experience  I  have  only  seen  one,  and  that  was  at  College, 
whereas  we  could  see  quite  fifty  or  sixty  cases  of  Bursattee  in  a  year  in 
Bengal. 

In  conclusion,  can  Mr.  Burke  answer  these  questions  : — i.  _Do  we  get  any 
deposit  in  the  internal  organs  of  man  from  Cancroid  Epithelioma,  the  same 
as  he  describes  as  arising  from  this  affection  in  the  horse  ?  2.  Does  Can¬ 
croid  Epithelioma  in  man  heal  spontaneously,  never  to  be  seen  again  ;  or  to 
break  out  the  following  year,  the  same  as  is  constantly  seen  in  Bursattee  ? 

Believe  me,  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  Smith,  V.S., 

India,  'I'lnd  March^  1881.  ^'2-th  Royal  Lancers. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT.— UNIFICATION. 

Sir,— From  the  purport  of  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette^  the  unification  of  our  department  has  been  completed. 
Under  circumstances  which  we  are  told  have  been  extremely  distressing  to 
the  head  of  the  department,  the  work  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  It 
seems  to  me  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  all  cases  where  measures  of  a 
coercive  nature  are  brought  forward,  the  plea  is  invariably  one  of  urgency, 
and  expressions  of  extreme  regret  never  fail  to  accompany  them.  Re¬ 
calcitrant  cavalrymen  have  opportunely  furnished  the  pretext,  and  repression 
of  the  regimental  appointments  has  followed  as  a  consequence.  Why  the 
first  of  April  was  selected  as  the  day  upon  which  to  effect  the  coup 
d'etat  will  remain  for  ever  a  mystery.  Finding  ourselves  departmental,  we 
are  naturally  tempted  to  ask  when  we  may  expect  our  “  land  bill.”  Will 
any  one  venture  to  suggest  that  we  have  not  yet  manifested  the  disorderly 
qualifications  necessary  to  entitle  us  to  “  a  large  and  liberal  measure  ”  ? 

Entering  a  new  department  is  not  unlike  entering  a  new  house — curiosity 
will  come  uppermost,  and  we  are  tempted  to  look  round  and  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  new  abode.  Without  being  hypercritical  as  regards  the 

*  It  does  not  follow  that  even  had  Mr.  Burke  found  Kunkur  in  Canker  cases  that 
it  necessarily  proves  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases,  as  he  tells  us  he  recognises  in  our 
patients  a  “  Calcific  Diathesis,”  which  explains  the  deposit  or  calcareous  material  in 
any  newly-forming  structure.  Canker  is  alse  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
disease,  and  the  whole  of  the  organic  structures  of  the  foot  are  made  to  suffer  from 
Bursattee.  A  case  of  Caries  due  to  Bursattee  pure  and  simple  (and  not  to  the  action 
of  powerful  caustic  used  for  its  cure)  would  be  very  interesting. 
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internal  adornments,  it  may  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  considered 
unpardonably  rude  in  us  to  see  that  the  roof  is  at  any  rate  watertight.  We 
are  now  fairly  embarked  in  a  new  venture,  and  in  a  fair  position  to  ask 
ourselves,  Under  what  conditions,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  do  we  start? 
With  a  view  to  bring  about  an  understanding  and  arrive  at  conclusions  with 
some  approach  to  unanimity,  the  following  jottings  are  submitted  to  your 
readers.  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  abler  pens  than  mine  will  follow  up  these 
subjects,  for  it  is  something  towards  a  settlement  when  it  is  ascertained 
what  it  is  we  all  desire  and  are  willing  to  work  for. 

1.  Effective  Pay. — The  same  as  when  holding  regimental  appointments, 
with  substantial  increase  as  regards  allowances — thus  serving  the  interests  of 
some,  whilst  affording  at  its  best  but  poor  compensation  toothers  for  the  loss 
of  their  mess  privileges.  In  India  the  pay  and  allowances  have  long 
ceased  to  tempt  men  to  serve  in  that  country,  and  no  policy  for  removing 
the  tension  on  the  India  roster  will  succeed,  which  does  not  include  in  ks 
programme  improvement  in  the  pay  and  allowances  of  those  servmg  in 
India.  Make  the  Indian  appointments  worth  having.^  and  competition  to 
serve  there  will  not  be  long  in  making  itself  felt,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
services. 

2.  Promotion. — The  condition  of  the  department  under  this  heading  is 
very  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  have  been  steadily  receding  from 
the  position  gained  for  us  by  the  warrant  of  ’59.  In  this  respect,  as  compared 
with  other  departments,  our  position  is  unique.  Medical  officers  proniotedto 
captains  on  joining,  and  to  the  rank  of  majors  at  twelve  years’  service  un¬ 
conditionally  ;  quartermasters  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  ten  years’  com¬ 
missioned  service  ;  whilst  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  eligible  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  this  grade  at  five  years^  service  under  a  warrant  twenty-two  years 
old,  have  ceased  to  be  eligible  until  the  completion  of  twelve  years’  service, 
and  even  then  may  not  be  promoted— est  descensus  Averni  ! 

3.  Home  and  Foreign  Service. — A  clear  gain  is  here  scored  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  For  some  years  past  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  R.A.  and  A.V.D. 
have  been  worked  on  the  same  roster,  so  that  the  increment  of  a  number  of 
veterinary  surgeons  from  the  cavalry,  many  of  whom  have  never  been  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  represents  a  positive  and  material  gain  to  the 
majority,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  opens  up  a  lot  of  home  appointments 
for  those  returning  from  foreign  service. 

4.  Uniform. — This  will  be  less  costly  than  the  majority  of  regimental 
dresses,  but  the  primary  cost  of  the  change  represents  a  considerable  out¬ 
lay,  notwithstanding  the  “  reasonable  period  ”  given  to  wear  out  our  present 
clothes.  In  spite  of  the  i|-inch  lace  insisted  upon  in  your  notice,  the 
forage-cap  still  requires  amendment  :  at  present  it  is  the  forage-cap  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  Royal  Engineers.  To  make  it  presentable,  it 
should  have  some  lace  upon  the  crown  as  a  support  to  the  purl  button. 
Some  have  already  supplied  this  deficiency  by  adopting  a  pattern  of  their 
own,  which  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  cap,  but  is  absolutely 
destructive  to  uniformity.  The  patrol-jacket,  if  retained,  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  its  being  worn  over  the  stable-jacket  when  desirable ; 
at  present  it  cannot  be  so  worn.  The  staff  frock  coat  would  be  an  improvement 
on  this  jacket,  and  is  a  far  more  becoming  dress  for  professional  men.  It 
has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  not  suiting  all  figures. 

5.  Non-effective  Pay. — We  need  only  compare  the  terms  given  to  us  in 
the  half-pay  schedule  of  our  warrant,  with  those  accorded  to  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Take  the  optional  retirement  at  twenty  years’  service.  The  surgeon 
can  go  on  a  day;  the  first- class  veterinary  surgeon  on  9s.  a  day,  and 
veterinary  surgeons  on  7s.  3d.,  for  the  same  period  of  service.  Quarter¬ 
masters  are  to  receive  fpoo  a  year — z'.i?.,  iis.  a  day  after  ten  years’  com- 
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missioned  service.  If  some  change  be  not  made  by  way  of  improving  these 
rates  of  half-pay,  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  a  dead-lock  will  take  place  as 
regards  promotion  into  the  first-class  grade.  Only  under  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  pressure  can  men  be  induced  to  accept  ps*  a-  day  as  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

6.  Social  StaUis—TYi^  status  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Army,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  mainly  depended  upon  his  regimental  connection,  and 
unless  something  transpires,  which  is  not  very  evident  at  the  present  moment, 
we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  change  now 
initiated.  The  A.M.D.  were  supported  through  their  transition  troubles  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  closely  linked  to,  and  supported  by,  a  power¬ 
fully  organized  profession  outside,  recognized  by  the  State,  and  admitted  to 
all  social  advantages  on  equal  terms  with  other  professions — a  jealous  body 
too,  which  had  made  up  its  mind  to  see  the  rights  of  its  military  co7ifreres 
respected,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  possessing  the  means  of  pressing 
their  views  upon  the  War  Office  with  irresistible  force.  Have  we  anything 
of  this  nature  to  fall  back  upon  ?  Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  yet 
secured  an  entree  to  society — the  first  rung  of  the  social  ladder  is  not  yet 
reached  !  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  laudable  efforts  have  been,  and 
are  being,  made  to  raise  the  status  of  our  profession,  and  to  obtain  for  it 
public  recognition ;  but  such  efforts  represent  the  labour  of  a  few  persevering 
and  brave  spirits  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  disorganized  and  disheartened 
body,  rather  than  the  firm  determination  of  a  united  profession  to  secure 
its  rights  at  any  sacrifice.  The  future  may  be  bright,  and  certainly  I  have 
no  wish  to  dull  the  “silver  lining”  of  our  storm-cloud ;  but  viewing  this 
matter  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  to-day,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  to  what¬ 
ever  altitude  we  are  destined  to  attain  in  the  future,  our  present  position  is 

neither  satisfactory  nor  promising.  I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Vetula  Avis.” 


BROSNAN  V.  BIGNOLD. 

Sir,— Pray  pardon  me  in  my  first  attempt  to  pen  for  type  ;  for  you  know 
how  nervous  we  all  feel  on  our  first  public  appearance.  Having  made  this 
beginning,  I  will,  firstly,  heartily  thank  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill  for  his  very  gen^ous 
and  kind  letter  in  your  last  issue.  And  at  the  same  time,  1  publicly  thank 
those  members  of  the  profession  who  so  kindly  and  judiciously  supported  me 
during  the  trial,  as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who  have,  by  private  letters, 
sympathised  with  me.  Thanks  many,  and  sincerely  I  thank  you  ;  but  I^am 
glad  to  say  my  position  is  such  that  can  bear  my  own  burden.  How 
a  brother  practitioner  not  so  favoured  might  have  borne  the  burden,  I  fos-^ 
to  say.  Finding  myself  in  a  dilemma,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  fight  \  and 
although  I  did  not  entirely  rout  the  enemy,  he  retired  hors  de  cornet.  ^ 

A  few  words  on  business  now.  Every  practitioner  knows  the  kind  ot 
people  we  have  to  do  with  in  our  daily  practice  ;  so  he  can  easily  jncture 
my  client.  I  keep  two  forges,  with  men  as  good  as  can  be  found.  I  showed 
them  in  court,  and  was  complimented  on  them.  ^  All  that  can  be  done  tor 
the  customers  sending  their  horses  to  the  forge,  is  done  well  and  carefully. 
Now  if  carelessness  and  drunkenness  were  allowed,  I  feel  I  should  suffer  ,  but 
it  is  not  so.  A  bad-footed  brute  is  sent  to  be  shod  for  some  two  years— larne 
sometimes,  sound  others.  One  day  a  shoe  is  lost  ^  in  London,  and  it  js 
reapplied  ;  the  horse  goes  lame  ;  six  weeks  after  this,  two  strangers  to  the 
horse,  members  of  my  profession,  see  it  and  certify  that  the  said  horse  is 
suffering  from  Ouittor  or  foot  disease,  the  result  of  a  prick  and  maltreatment. 
I  am  not  consulted ;  no  question  is  asked  ;  the  horse  is  kept  under  treatment ; 
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sold  before  cured,  for  a  trifle  ;  bought  by  the  member  attending  it,  and  I 
have  a  writ  for  the  expenses  attending  this  professional  frolic  and  amusement, 
if  such  I  may  term  it.  The  fun  and  amusement  I  fail  to  see  ;  it  is  too  serious, 
and  so  my  two  professional  opponents  would  say  if  they  had  to  draw  on  their 
banker  for  for  shoeing  a  horse  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for  5s. 

Thanking  you  for  your  space  and  forbearance  in  correcting  my  MS., 

I  remain,  yours  obediently, 

S.  Bignold. 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZES. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Veterinary 
Journal  for  last  year,  appeared  the  following  : — 

“  The  Fitzwygram  Prizes. — In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  candidates, 
and  to  offer  further  inducement  for  competition,  the  donor  gave  notice  that 
the  competition  for  these  prizes  would  not  hereafter  be  Ihnited to  those  who 
\\2l6.  passed  with  \Q^r eat  credit^  but  would  be  extended  to  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  held  their  diploma  for  not  more 
than  two  years r 

In  an  editorial  note  in  the  April  number  of  the  same  Journal  for  this  year, 
we  have  the  following  announcement : — 

“  The  Fitzwygram  Prizes. — We  are  requested  to  intimate  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  these  prizes  will  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 

examinations  in  Scotland . The  entries  will  be  limited  to  those  who 

have  graduated  since  the  last  competition,  and  who  passed  with  ‘  very  great  ^ 
or  ‘  great  credit.’  ” 

The  two  statements  are  directly  opposed  to  one  another,  and  are  certainly 
misleading  to  those  who  have  or  had  the  intention  of  competing  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  first  statement,  which  I  have  quoted.  According 
to  this,  a  graduate  of  April,  1880,  would  be  eligible  for  the  examination  in 
April,  1882,  whereas  according  to  the  later  announcement  he  must  present 
himself  at  the  forthcoming  one.  Whilst  fully  appreciating  the  kindness  of 
the  distinguished  donor,  and  admitting  his  right  to  regulate  and  alter  the 
stipulations  from  time  to  time,  one  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  were  they  fixed  and  adhered  to. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

“  A  Graduate  of  April,  1880.” 


WHY  IS  THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  UN- 
POPULAR.?— A  CORRECTION. 

Dear  Sir, — Kindly  find  space  for  the  following  correction  anent  my  last 
letter  on  the  above  subject.  In  order  to  explain  this  apparent  ignorance,  I 
may  state  that,  owing  to  my  non-fixity  of  abode,  the  Veterinary  Journal 
for  February  never  came  to  hand.  A  professional  brother,  however,  came 
to  my  assistance  by  lending  me  the  one  supplied  to  him.  Therein  I  found 
it  stated  that  veterinary  surgeons,  under  the  new  warrant,  do  run  for  pension. 
This,  you  will  remember,  was  the  view  I  formerly  held  of  the  new  warrant, 
or  at  least  such  may  be  judged  by  my  not  referring  to  it  until  taken  to  task 
by  “  Ubique.”  I  am  indeed  glad  to  find  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  very 
considerably  alters  the  aspect  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  should  the  anomalies 
I  have  before  pointed  out — notably^  defei^ed  promotion — cease  to  exist,  the 
Army  Veterinary  Department  would  be  worth  the  consideration  of  really 
good  representative  men  of  the  profession . 
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Our  present  chief,  I  hear,  is  fighting  our  battle  right  manfully,  so  we  may 
expect  ere  long  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  which  will  put  an  end  to  this 
discordant  twaddle,  and  by  so  doing  create  a  new  order  of  things  possessing 


a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
April  Pph. 


Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

“  Pferd.” 


VETERINARY  LITERATURE. 


Dear  Sir, — Whereas  once  we  were  contented  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
journalistic  display,  which,  I  need  not  contend,  was  not  only  a  reproach  to  us, 
but  brought  upon  us  the  ridicule  of  continental  professional  confreres ;  now, 
happily,  what  with  increased  advantages  for  study,  advanced  free-thinkers, 
and  suitable  pioneers,  we  have  emerged  from  that  pernicious  state  of  thral¬ 
dom,  which  was  so  deleterious  to  our  well  being.  Such  has  been  the  im¬ 
petus  given,  that  our  minds  are  in  a  continual  state  of  activity,  yearning  as  it 
were,  for  innovations  that  may  place  us  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  Veterinary 
science,  although  not  so  fully  recognised  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  nevertheless, 
assuming  a  higher  status,  and  will  ere  long  reap  the  reward  which  hitherto 
has  been  denied  it.  We  may  be  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  still  we  have 
at  heart  the  well-being  of  all  domesticated  animals.  No  nation  can  compete 
with  us  in  the  interest  evinced  in  the  improvement  of  all  classes  of  stock  ; 
witness  our  agricultural  and  other  meetings,  which  give  a  stimulus  to  in¬ 
creased  exertion  for  the  advancement  of  this  particular  science.  We  stand 
foremost  in  our  love  for  all  animals.  Continental  nations  are  taking  their 
cue  from  the  “  Britisher”  ;  hence  we  have  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  etc., 
notices  that  societies  for  this  purpose  have  or  are  about  to  be  formed  after 
our  model.  Withal  this,  we  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  behind  in 
matters  of  veterinary  literature. 

Our  jealousies  have  at  length  been  roused,  and  our  sensibilities  played  upon, 
whether  by  the  taunts  of  those  in  a  position  to  guide,  or  from  the  sense  of 
degradation  that  must  inevitably  follow  this  state  of  chaos,  it  matters  not. 
Advancement  has  become  our  aim,  and,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase,  we  have 
in  our  ranks  men  of  “  light  and  leading  ”  who  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to 
throw  their  bright  luminaries  on  our  dark  and  dreary  path.  These  are  no 
satellites  whose  light  is  as  evanescent  as  the  will-o’-the-wisp,  but  men  whose 
example  will  act  as  perpetual  brightness,  even  when  adversity  may  be 
knocking  loudest  at  our  door. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  when  veterinary  literature  was  meagre 
in  the  extreme,  and  when  one’s  research  began  and  ended  in  the  knowledge 
gleaned  from  a  few  books  written  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  guiding  the 
professional  man  and  enlightening  the  amateur,  but  which  failed  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  Journalism  existed  only  in  name  ;  it  is  true  that  now  and  again  a 
spurt  was  made  by  those  who  had  taken  up  the  reins,  but  their  conscientious 
convictions  were  soon  pocketed,  in  order  to  give  place  to  those  smooth  con¬ 
ventionalities  in  which  they  so  much  excelled.  The  instability  of  public 
opinion  slowly  but  surely  brought  an  end  to  this  literary  imbecility.  Our 
development  has  at  length  approached  it  manhood,  when  one’s  ideas  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  something  like  symmetrical  form.  With  this  new  starting-point 
we  are  enabled  to  follow  our  leaders  with  that  clearness  of  perception  which 
would  have  amazed  the  old  fog-smitten  and  fossilised  retarders  of 
reform. 

My  object  is  not  to  indulge  in  Utopian  wanderings,  but  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  whether  the  time  has  not  now  arrived  when  the  Veterinary  Jour¬ 
nal  may  not  be  issued  bi-monthly.  I  notice  with  great  pleasure,  that  you 
are  often  in  the,  shall  I  say  happy,  position  of  having  too  much  matter  for 
insertion  in  the  various  issues  of  your  Journal,  which  is  now  circulated  in 
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nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  I  am  aware  that  this  plan  would  entail  an 
increased  amount  of  anxiety  and  trouble  at  your  hands  ;  but  knowing  your 
philanthropic  views  in  everything  pertaining  to  our  advancement,  I  feel  I 
am  not  asking  too  much  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  the  profession  generally 
with  me,  when  I  state,  that  we  will  one  and  all  do  our  best,  by  contributions, 
etc.,  to  reduce  or  lighten  the  arduous  task  which  this  innovation  would  most 
assuredly  impose  upon  you. 

In  India,  the  advent  of  each  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  is  an¬ 
ticipated  with  feelings  akin  to  ecstasy.  The  time  appears  long,  after  having 
read  and  almost  spelt  every  word  its  pages  contain,  ere  another  issue  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  scene.  We  are  mindful  of  small  mercies,  but  there  cannot  be 
any  harm  in  wishing  a  larger  portion  to  be  meted  out  to  us  ;  hoping  you 
will  give  this  your  serious  consideration.  I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

April  ^th.  “  Pferd.” 

[The  conversion  of ^  the  Journal  from  a  monthly  to  a  semi-monthly  has 
long  been  under  consideration.  It  will  be  carried  into  operation  whenever 
circumstances  permit.  Lack  of  contributions  is  not  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
the  change.] 


The  United  Horse-shoe  Nail  Company  (Limited).— As  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  our  advertising  sheet,  this  company,  established  to  manufac¬ 
ture  improved  horse-shoe  nails  by  machinery,  having  purchased  the  interests 
of  the  “Acme”  and  “  European  Globe”  Companies,  commences  operations 
with  the  fair  prospect  that  the  amount  of  business  already  in  hand  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  a  dividend  upon  the  share  capital,  which  is  now  placed  before  the 
profession  and  the  public  for  subscription. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  M.  Hedley,  Dublin ;  G.  A  Banham, 
London ;  W.  F.  Garside,  Vienna  ;  F.  Smith,  A.V.D. ,  India ;  J.  Wilson,  Nant- 
wich ;  T.  Runciman,  Market  Deeping  ;  G.  Elphick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  T.  W. 
Mayer,  Aldershot  ;  G.  Mitchell,  Melbourne ;  W.  Penhale,  Barnstaple  ;  J.  D. 
Allman,  London;  S.  Locke,  Manchester;  “Pferd”;  “Vetula  Avis”;  S. 
Bignold,  London;  “A  Graduate  of  1880”;  I.  Penberthy,  London;  T.  B. 
Daniel,  London. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Report  upon  The  Diseases  in  Stock  Act,  Victoria ;  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Ireland  ;  R.  S.  Reynolds,  An  Essay  on  the 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Cart  Horses  ;  H.  Anacker,  Landwirthschaftliche 
ThierlehreundThierheilkunde;  C.  G.H.Erdmamiand  C.  H.  A^r/^t'^^,Thierarztliche 
Receptirkunde  und  Pharmakopoe  ;  R,  Farquharson,  A  Guide  to  Therapeutics ; 
E.  T.  Willson,  Disinfectants,  and  How  to  Use  them  ;  G.  Fogliata,  Contribuzione 
alio  studio  d.  Patologia  della  Milza  del  Cavallo. 


Journals,  etc.  La  Presse  Veferinaire ;  Recueil  de  Med,  Veterinaire ;  Lancet ; 
Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaiye  q  British  Medical  Journal ;  Sanitary  Journal ;  Live 
Stock  Journal  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  Repertorium  der  Thierhcilkunde  Journal 
de  Med,  Veterinaire i  Archives  Veterinaire  j  Atnerican  Live  Stock  Journal  ^ 
Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Archiv  f.  Wissenschaftliche  und  Practishe  Lhier- 
heilkunde ;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  Agricultural  Gazette;  Farmer;  Wochen- 
schrijt  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Thierzucht ;  Revue  Veterinaire ;  American 
Veterinary  Review  ;  E Echo  Veterinaire ;  Der  Thierai'zt, 


Newspapers:  Melbourne  Age ;  Lrish  Times;  Afanchester  Guardian;  Essex  Herald ; 
Freeman  s  Journal ;  York  Herald  ;  Leeds  Mercury  ^  Scotsman. 
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TUBERCULAR  STOMATITIS. 

BY  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BANFF,  N.B. 

My  communication  in  the  Journal  for  January  last  on  the  above 
subject  has,  it  seems,  attracted  public  notice  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  besides  which,  I  have  had  some  private  correspondence 
in  reference  to  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  perusing  the  writings  of  a  French  veteri¬ 
narian,  M.  Lenglen,  on  this  disease,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
style  Gaiigrhte  de  la  houche  des  veatix.  For  various  reasons,  I 
saw  fit  to  substitute  the  designation  of  Tubercular  Stomatitis  iox 
that  of  M.  Lenglen. 

In  the  Recueil  de  MMecme  Vete'rinaire  for  30th  January  last, 
the  well-known  French  veterinarian,  M.  E.  Decroix,  in  his 
“  Revue  de  la  Presse  I^trangere,”  gives  a  synopsis  of  my  com¬ 
munication  and  invites  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 

In  the  Veterinarian  for  March,  Mr.  Alex.  Gunn,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Balloan,  Beauly,  N.B.,  chronicles  his  experience  of  this  disease, 
which  tends  to  confirm  my  own  ideas  as  to  the  same. 

In  the  Recueil  for  30th  March,  M.  E.  Decroix  again  returns 
to  the  subject,  and  refers  to  the  communications  of  M.  Lenglen, 
Mr.  Gunn,  and  myself. 

Having  made  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  must  now  ask  you  to 
allow  me  space  for  the  further  discussion  of  this  hitherto  neg¬ 
lected  or  overlooked,  but  sufficiently  interesting  disease  ;  and  in 
proceeding  to  extend  the  available  details  on  the  matter,  I  may 
premise  that  the  points  seemingly  at  issue  between  M.  Lenglen 
and^  myself  are— (i)  whether  this  peculiar  Stomatitis  in  young 
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cattle  is  identical  with  the  Gangrenous  Stomatitis  of  children  ;  or 
(2)  whether  it  is  rather  of  a  purely  tubercular  nature  ;  and  (3)  is 
it  contagious  or  otherwise  ? 

In  my  former  communication,  I  deny  the  identity  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  in  calves  with  the  black  Gangrenous  Stomatitis  so  fatal  in 
children  ;  and  I  confess  that  further  experience  of  the  disease  in 
calves  only  confirms  this  opinion  of  non-identity,  and  tends  to 
render  its  tubercular  nature  more  and  more  apparent  to  my 
mind.  Its  occurrence  in  animals  with  a  tubercular  diathesis  is 
fully  borne  out  in  Mr.  Gunn’s  communication,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  clear  and  explicit  on  this  point. 

As  a  matter  of  course, Ut  cannot  be  denied  that  M.  Lenglen 
does  not  exactly  enter  into  the  question  of  its  tubercular  nature  ; 
but  he  distinctly  asserts  its  non-contagiousness,  and  this  is  almost 
equivalent  to  non-tuberculous. 

I  think  what  new  material?!  have  got  to  bring  forward  will  be 
best  made  public  by  giving  the  details  of  a  few  instances  of  the 
disease  which  have  recently  come  under  my  notice,  either  in 
practice  or  otherwise. 

First, — The  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gunn,  as  lately  occurring 
in  his  practice,  are  extremely  valuable,  as  they  all  happened  in 
animals  of  decidedly  tubercular  diathesis.  There  were  four  at¬ 
tacked  and  under  treatment  at  once,  but  Mr.  Gunn  does  not  say 
whether  he  suspected  contagion  as  the  means  of  its  spreading  to 
four,  or  that  it  was  because  the  patients  were  all  inherently  tu¬ 
bercular.  On  privately  communicating  with  Mr.  Gunn,  however, 
I  find  that  all  the  four  recovered  ;  but  that  since  recovery  one  of 
the  four  had  become  the  subject  of  a  large  tubercular  deposit  in 
one  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  for  which  it  is  at  present 
under  treatment  externally.  This  is  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
merit  publication.  I  have  mislaid  Mr.  Gunn’s  lettter,  so  I  can¬ 
not  specify  which  fgland  has  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  de¬ 
posit  ;  the  fact,  however,  remains  that  Mr.  Gunn  predicted  that 
the  patient  was  decidedly  the  subject  of  latent  tubercle,  and  he 
was  right. 

Second. — I  have  lately  had  two  calves  at  one  farm  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  disease  :  one,  with  diseased  gum  at  the  anterior 
part  of  inferior  maxilla,  has  recovered  ;  but  the  other,  with  dis- 
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eased  middle  third  of  tongue  laterally,  is  still  under  treatment, 
having  proved  a  most  inveterate  case. 

These  calves  were  tied  up  together  in  one  stall,  but  as  one  of 
them  began  to  show  signs  of  indisposition,  it  was  set  at  liberty  to 
run  about  as  it  chose ;  by-and-by  saliva  began  to  dribble  con¬ 
tinually  from  its  mouth,  and  after  a  fortnight  or  so  I  was  asked 
to  see  it.  The  general  appearance  of  my  patient  at  once  led  me 
to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  in  fact,  I  said  so  to  the  owner 
when  he  called  for  me  and  explained  the  symptoms.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  located  about  the  posterior  part  of  middle  third  of 
tongue,  laterally  ;  and  after  excavating  a  very  large  lump  of  the 
usual  yellowish  cheesy-looking  deposit,  an  ulcerous  sore  remained 
of  the  following  dimensions,  namely,  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
one  inch  broad,  and  fully  half  an  inch  deep  ;  thus  making  rather 
a  formidable  sore  in  the  poor  little  creature’s  tongue. 

In  the  course  of  three  days  this  ulcerous  excavation  got  well- 
nigh  refilled  with  the  same  “  cheesy  ”  deposit :  this,  in  my  opinion, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  dressing,  for  I  can  never 
get  any  attendant  to  be  rough  enough  in  the  daily  dressing  of  such 
sores.  The  cheesy  deposit,  either  at  first  or  as  reproduced,  must 
be  clean  scooped,  scraped,  or  cut  out,  no  half-measures  will 
do. 

The  second  calf,  now  recovered,  without  doubt  contracted  the 
disease  from  the  first  one  :  they  were  tied  up  in  close  proximity, 
in  contact  with  each  other  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
was  untied  and  allowed  freedom,  the  second  was  attacked  or 
showed  symptoms  of  the  disease  at  the  roots  of  incisor  teeth,  an¬ 
terior  part  inferior  maxilla.  Here  the  diseased  product  was  very 
easily  got  at,  and  consequently  only  required  two  scrapings  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Third. — Not  long  ago  a  rather  serious  outbreak  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  occurred  at  a  large  farm  on  this  coast.  Among  the  cows, 
and  at  times  younger  stock,  on  this  farm.  Tuberculosis  every  now 
and  again  crops  out,  and  those  attacked  generally  either  go  at 
once  to  the  butcher  or  are  ultimately  put  under  ground.  A  cow 
coming  near  parturition  got  uncommonly  bulky  and  very 
breathless  ;  so  much  was  this  the  case  that  I  was  asked  to  look  at 
her.  On  examination  I  found  no  difficulty  in  declaring  Tuber- 
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culosis  and  uterine  dropsy,  the  latter  no  doubt  depending  on  the 
former.  This  cow  calved  shortly  after  I  saw  her,  and  a  Aveek  or 
two  afterwards  it  had  to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

I  must  also  note  that  at  same  time  another  cow  showed  signs 
of  tubercle  about  glands  of  throat,  calved,  and  was  fed  off. 

The  first  cow’s  calf,  when  about  three  weeks  old,  became  the 
subject  of  Tubercular  Stomatitis  in  the  posterior  parts  of  mouth  ; 
and  within  a  fortnight  other  five  calves  were  attacked  with  the 
disease  in  various  parts  of  mouth,  tongue,  gums,  cheeks,  etc. 
Ultimately  all  recovered. 

An  interesting  point  arises  here  in  reference  to  the  origin  ot 
the  disease  in  this  outbreak,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  disease 
(tubercular)  was  inherent  in  first  calf  and  communicated  by  it  to 
the  others  ;  or  were  the  whole  six  contaminated  by  the  milk 
from  the  two  tuberculous  cows  ?  The  mother  of  the  first  calf 
was  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  Tuberculosis,  and  though  I  don’t 
think  the  calves  got  much  of  her  milk,  still  some  was  used,  and, 
however  little,  was  quite  sufficient  to  leave  the  tubercular  con- 
tagium  wherever  it  went. 

If  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the  calves  by  the  milk, 
the  question  presents  itself  as  to  whether  the  use  of  the  same 
sort  of  milk  may  not  account  for  the  occurrence  of  certain  cases 
of  sore  throat  or  mouth  in  the  human  consumer.  Isolated  cases 
of  sore  throat  often  occur  among  farm-servants,  where  ugly- 
looking  yellowish  spots  or  deposits  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
throat  and  even  mouth,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  brushing  and 
dusting  with  very  strong  caustics.  The  subject  merits 
investigation. 

Fourth. — While  differing  with  M.  Lenglen  as  to  the  nature  ol 
the  disease  described  by  him,  I  must  allow  that,  my  conclusions 
being  partly  built  upon  the  mere  details  of  the  disease  as  seen 
by  him,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be  describing  a  different 
Stomatitis  from  that  observed  by  me ;  still,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  class  of  patient,  the  parts  affected,  and  the 
general  symptoms,  it  must  as  assuredly  be  allowed  that  there 
seems  to  be  extremely  little  grounds  to  question  the  fact  that 
zve  are  both  discussing  one  and  the  same  affection.  To  my  mind 
the  thing  is  self-evident.  The  connection  between  the  Gangre- 
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nous  Stomatitis  of  children  and  the  Tubercular  Stomatitis  of 
calves  begins  and  ends  in  the  fact  that  they  (merely)  both  attack 
the  same  parts. 

The  tubercular  nature  of  this  affection  in  calves  is  proved  by 
the  details  gwtn  ut  sitpra,  and  by  a  close  microscopical  examina¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  the  cheesy  material  taken  from  the  tongue  of  the 
calf  at  present  under  treatment.  This  is  simply  indisputable. 

That  the  Tubercular  Stomatitis  of  calves  is  contagious,  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  this  communication  ;  for  whether  we  consider 
it  as  passed  from  calf  to  calf  in  the  cases  chronicled,  or  as  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  whole  by  means  of  the  milk,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  it  is  transmissible.  For  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe  that 
one  calf  conveys  it  to  the  other,  not  only  by  actual  contact,  but 
also  if  the  calves  are  sucking  the  same  cow  or  getting  their  milk 
out  of  the  same  dairy  utensils,  as  often  happens. 

The  contagium  of  tubercle  is  specific,  and  produces  its  like 
wherever  it  becomes  deposited.  Whether,  therefore,  the  conta¬ 
gion  comes  from  the  milk  originally,  or  from  calf  to  calf,  if  it  gain 
access  to  mucous  membrane  of  cheeks,  gums,  tongue,  or  throat, 
it  produces  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  degree  the  Tiibercalar 
Sto7natitiswh.\ch.  I  have  endeavoured  now  and  formerly  to  describe. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  the  com¬ 
munication  of  M.  E.  Decroix  for  30th  January.  He  says  I  pre¬ 
scribe  the  sulphate  of  soda  (sulfate  de  soude)  internally ;  this 
is  a  mistake  with  a  good  deal  of  a  difference,  for  it  is  the  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda  which  I  use  internally  in  all  such  cases. 

Can  no  other  veterinarians,  in  country  practice,  favour  us  Avith 
their  experience  or  ideas  on  this  disease  t 


AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  NEEDLE-SWALLOWING 

IN  A  DOG. 

BY  ROBERT  WARD,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON,  W. 

Thinking  the  following  case  would  interest  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  who  are  fond  of  canine  practice,  I  pen  these  remarks 
from  my  note-book. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  6th,  1881,  I  was  requested  by 
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Colonel  Judd,  of  Oxford  Gardens,  W.,  to  make  an  early  visit  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  a  pure-bred  bull-bitch — an  animal 
always  cheerful  and  good-natured,  but  now  suddenly  depressed, 
refusing  all  food  and  liquids — indeed,  appearing  quite  unable  to 
swallow. 

The  throat  had  been  examined,  but  no  foreign  substance 
could  be  seen  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  she  was  suffering  from 
a  violent  sore  throat  and  cold — the  result  of  exposure  during 
the  past  inclement  weather,  as  she  was  kennelled  in  the  garden  at 
the  rear.  She  had  not  been  bitten  by  any  other  dog — indeed, 
could  not,  being  kept  strictly  isolated,  because  of  her  pugnacious 
proclivity. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  patient  lying  quietly  before  the 
lire,  in  a  somewhat  lethargic  condition,  respiration  natural,  eyes 
bright,  but  seemingly  indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around,  or 
to  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Having  watched  my  case  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  had  her  quietly  placed  on  a  table  near  the  win- 
dov/,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  my  examination.  Externally, 
I  found  considerable  swelling  around  the  throat,  with  tumefac¬ 
tion  in  the  sublingual  space.  On  opening  the  mouth,  I  found 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  much  swollen,  and  its  posterior  surface 
inflamed  ;  the  fauces  and  laryngeo-pharyngeal  region  highly  con¬ 
gested  in  patches.  Pressing  the  tongue,  I  found  at  its  base  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  kind  of  pus,  saliva,  and  blood  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
see  from  whence  this  discharge  actually  issued. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation  I  inquired  how  long  the 
anim.al  had  been  ailing,  and  was  assured  she  was  all  right  the 
day  previous,  apparently,  and  that  all  came  on  suddenly.  I  then 
asked  about  the  food,  and  was  assured  here  she  could  not  have 
had  hones,  for  these  were  not  allowed. 

I  then  released  the  bitch  and  watched  her ;  she  appeared 
quite  sensible,  walking  quietly  to  the  fire,  stretched  herself  be¬ 
fore  it  as  before,  on  my  entry.  This  being  so,  and  the  absence  of 
other  physical  indications  of  “  dumb  madness  ”  (which  I  confess 
I  at  first  considered  my  patient  was  suffering  from),  I  presdribed 
for  a  case  of  Laryngitis — i.e.,  Liq.  Ammon.  Acetas  et  Belladonna 
Tinctura,  with  Pulvis  Ipecac.  Compositas.  Embrocation,  to  the 
throat  after  fomentation.  Diet,  raw  eggs  beaten  up. 
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On  Monday,  7th,  I  visited  my  patient  again,  found  her  just  as 
quiet,  throat  much  swollen  externally,  and  unable  to  swallow  ; 
opening  the  mouth,  I  found  the  tongue  posteriorly  much  more 
swollen,  and  on  pressing  the  dorsum  with  my  large  forceps,  I 
detected  the  discharge  of  matter  and  blood  again.  I  repeated 
my  treatment,  and  ordered  the  eggs  to  be  given,  as  the  poor 
thing  could  not  take  anything  herself. 

On  Wednesday,  9th,  I  saw  the  patient  again.  The  swelling 
around  the  throat  was  reduced,  but  under  the  jaw,  in  the  sub¬ 
lingual  space,  I  detected  an  abscess  forming,  so  ordered  a  linseed- 
meal  poultice  to  be  applied,  and  continued  for  forty-eight  hours 
till  I  saw  the  patient  again. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  12th,  I  visited  my  patient 
again,  and  the  Misses  Judd,  immediately  I  entered,  handed  me 
the  needle  and  thread  I  inclose,  which  they  had  extracted  the 
day  previous  from  the  abscess  under  the  jaw.  On  the  Thursday, 
when  renewing  the  poultice,  a  piece  of  something  was  noticed 
hanging  from  an  opening  in  the  abscess  from  which  matter  was 
discharging ;  it  was  pulled,  but  seemed  so  firm  it  was  left  and 
the  poultice  applied.  The  next  day,  Friday,  when  the  poultice 
was  removed,  the  something  was  pulled  again,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  the  needle  followed  the  somethhig^ 
which  something  proved  to  be  thread. 

I  ordered  the  mouth  to  be  gargled  with  Condy^s  Fluid,  and 
succulent  diet. 

On  Wednesday,  i6th,  I  saw  the  patient ;  she  was  as  lively  as 
formerly,  and  appeared  nothing  worse  for  the  suffering  she  must 
have  endured. 

The  question  is  how  long  had  the  needle  been  in  situ.  It 
must  have  entered  eye  end  first,  doubtless  the  thread  being 
gathered  up,  for  the  point  of  the  needle  was  anteriorly  situated, 
that  is,  pointing  towards  the  tongue’s  apex.  This  I  will  leave 
your  readers  interested,  to  cogitate  upon. 
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NOTES  UPON  HORSE-BREEDING  IN  THE  PUNJAB, 

INDIA. 

BY  J.  J.  MEYRICK,  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  1ST  CLASS,  ARMY 
VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  WOOLWICH  (LATE  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HORSE-BREEDING  FOR  THE  PUNJAB). 

The  horses  of  the  Punjab,  excluding  ponies,  are  of  one  general 
type,  modified  here  and  there  by  admixture  with  other  breeds, 
such  as  Persians,  Arabs,  or  Kabulis. 

Their  most  common  characteristics  are :  rather  long,  narrow, 
and  plain  heads,  with  an  inclination  to  Roman  noses,  shoulders 
deep  and  fairly  oblique,  chests  deep,  barrels  and  loins  good, 
quarters  broad  enough,  but  far  too  drooping,  and  not  so  muscular 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
fore  legs  are  too  small  under  the  knees  to  suit  English  notions, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  rarely  fail  with  the  work 
which  native  horse-owners  give  them.  The  feet  are  usually  good 
and  sound,  but  frequently  more  or  less  out  of  shape  from  neglect. 
Most  of  the  work  being  on  unmetalled  roads,  they  are  seldom 
shod. 

Sickle-shaped  hocks,  and  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  much  turned 
out,  are  very  common  defects.  The  degree  to  which  these  mal¬ 
formations  prevail  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  being, 
as  might  be  expected,  greatest  in  those  districts  where  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  confine  the  animals  very  much,  and  least  in  the  places 
where  they  have  more  freedom.  Even  in  the  best  districts, 
horses  with  toes  turned  out  are  numerous,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise  in  early  life,  which  prevents  their 
chests  growing  to  the  natural  width. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  sickle-hocks  have  become  to  a 
great  extent  hereditary,  owing  to  horses  having  been  for  genera¬ 
tions  past  ridden  with  spiked  bits,  which  force  the  animals  to 
throw  an  excessive  amount  of  weight  upon  the  hind  legs.  Their 
heads  being  tied  down  with  standing  martingales,  they  cannot 
escape  the  full  action  of  the  bits,  and  although  natives  of 
India  ride  with  loose  reins,  the  horses,  knowing  that  the  slightest 
pull  will  force  the  spikes  into  the  bars  of  their  mouths,  move  with 
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the  haunches  very  much  under  them.  This  produces  a  cramped 
hind  action,  even  in  those  which  use  the  fore  legs  freely  ;  and 
Spavins  or  sprained  hind  fetlocks  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
unsoundness. 

In  the  large  desert  tracts  of  the  southern  Punjab,  horses  are 
both  better  shaped  and  more  sound  than  in  the  north.  This  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  fact,  that  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  British,  the  natives  of  those  tracts  lived  to  a  great 
extent  upon  plunder,  and  required  for  making  their  raids  the 
best  and  soundest  horses  procurable.  Another  reason  is  that, 
owing  to  villages  and  towns  being  long  distances  apart,  the  owners 
of  mares  necessarily  give  them  a  great  deal  of  steady  exercise  ; 
thus  keeping  their  bones,  ligaments,  and  tendons  in  constant 
training,  which  renders  them  less  yielding  and  less  liable  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  to  injury  when  suddenly  called  upon  to 
bear  an  unusual  strain. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that  nearly  all  the  land-owners 
keep  mares  only  for  riding,  both  on  account  of  their  tractability 
and  the  profit  of  breeding  from  them.  During  a  journey  they 
seldom  go  at  a  faster  pace  than  an  amble  of  four  to  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  as  the  foals  generally  accompany  their  dams,  they  grow 
up  with  hard  legs  and  feet. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  young  animals  do  not  have  nearly 
sufficient  regular  exercise.  Few  of  the  cultivated  fields  being 
fenced,  it  is  customary  to  confine  even  the  fillies  while  the  crops  are 
grov/ing  ;  and  as  the  natives  have  a  great  objection  to  castrating 
horses,  the  colts  are  constantly  tied  with  head  and  heel  ropes  from 
the  time  when  they  begin  to  be  troublesome  with  mares.  They 
therefore  show  the  bad  effects  of  deficient  exercise  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  fillies. 

Up  to  two  years  of  age  they  are  about  equal  in  power  and  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  At  three  the  fillies  are  well  grown,  while  the 
colts  have  half- developed  frames  and  cramped  action.  At  four 
years  the  latter  have  narrow  chests,  quarters  of  far  less  than  the 
natural  width,  and  the  most  miserable  action  conceivable ;  fillies 
of  the  same  age  being  finely  made,  and  free  movers,  considering 
the  bits  with  which  they  are  ridden. 

The  country-bred  stallions  having  been  reared  in  such  an  un- 
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natural  manner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  many  defects  they 
must  transmit  to  their  offspring.  The  Punjab  mares  are  usually 
from  14  to  I5|-  hands  high,  occasionally  reaching  to  16  or  more. 
The  best  are  generally  from  14-I-  to  15  hands.  With  all  their 
faults  they  are  well  bred,  very  hardy,  and  capable  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  work  upon  scanty  food  and  under  a  hot  sun.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  could  supply  plenty  of  good,  useful  remounts 
fit -for  European  cavalry  if  furnished  with  properly-selected  stal¬ 
lions,  and  if  the  produce  were  reared  in  a  rational  manner. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  Bengal  studs,  the  Indian  army  has 
had  to  depend  more  and  more  every  year  upon  Australia  for  the 
remounts  required  by  the  British  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
Australian  horses  have  plenty  of  power  and  fine  action,  but  they 
require  much  more  food  than  country-breds  or  stud-breds,  and 
are  considered  by  most  men  who  have  tried  them  to  be  unfit  for 
hard  work  in  India  during  the  hot  season.  Moreover,  their  pur¬ 
chase  necessitates  sending  a  serious  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
out  of  the  country  annually. 

After  being  bought  they  are  kept  in  a  depot  for  about  a  year, 
in  order  to  become  acclimatised.  This,  together  with  the  re¬ 
mount  staff  in  Calcutta,  and  the  railway  journey  up  country, 
adds  materially  to  their  cost  before  they  are  fit  for  service  in  the 
ranks. 

Government  is,  therefore,  naturally  anxious  to  improve  the 
native  breeds  of  horses,  in  order  to  purchase  as  many  remounts 
as  possible  in  India  itself.  For  several  years  past,  some  imported 
stallions  have  been  supplied  to  a  few  districts  in  the  Punjab — but 
it  is  only  within  the  last  five  years  that  they  have  been  sent  in 
large  numbers.  In  those  places  where  they  have  been  used  for 
a  considerable  time,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  horse 
stock.  When  inspecting  a  crowd  of  brood  mares  and  foals,  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  those  of  the  latter  which  have  been  got  by 
government  stallions,  and  frequently  even  to  name  the  sire,  so 
much  do  some  of  them  stamp  their  likeness  upon  the  produce. 
The  grown-up  fillies,  too,  which  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
are  usually  greatly  superior  to  their  own  dams.  The  stallions 
are  stud-breds,  Arabs,  English  thoroughbreds,  Australians,  and 
Norfolk  trotters.  Of  these  the  stud-breds  were  at  first  very  sue- 
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cessful,  their  stock  for  some  years  winning  more  prizes  at  the 
horse-shows  and  fairs  than  that  of  any  other  breed.  There  has 
lately  been  a  falling-off  in  this  respect,  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  horses  are  growing  old. 

Many  of  the  Arabs  get  excellent  stock,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  stallions  of  the  right 
sort.  Experience  has  proved  that  broad,  powerful  frames  and 
large  bone  are  more  essential  than  even  high  caste,  and  Arabs  of 
the  highest  caste  who  were  deficient  in  those  qualities  have  often 
shown  very  inferior  produce. 

Another  drawback  to  the  use  of  Arabs  is  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  foals  grow  into  horses  pretty  and  well  shaped, 
but  too  small  for  ordinary  remount  purposes.  When  of  sufficient 
size  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  equal  to  them  for  light  cavalry 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  hardiness. 

In  the  Bengal  studs  some  of  the  most  successful  stallions  were 
those  got  by  Arabs  out  of  stud-bred  mares. 

The  Australians  used  in  the  Punjab  are  of  nearly  or  quite 
English  thoroughbred  blood  on  both  sides.  Some  of  their  foals 
have  turned  out  well,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  too  few  in 
number  to  allow  of  a  correct  judgment  being  formed. 

The  English  thoroughbreds  are,  as  a  general  rule,  a  great 
failure.  For  some  unknown  reason  they  do  not  nick  well  with 
the  mares  of  the  country.  A  finely-made,  compact  thoroughbred, 
when  put  to  a  really  good  mare,  usually  produces  a  leggy,  weedy, 
miserable  foal.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  mostly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  districts,  where  the  stock  is  well  looked  after,  and  allowed 
considerable  freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the  produce  of  the  tho¬ 
roughbred,  more  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  requires  plenty  of 
food  and  exercise  in  order  to  develop  into  a  good  horse. 

The  Norfolk  trotter,  when  well  bred,  has  been  of  late  years 
by  far  the  most  successful  stallion.  He  counteracts  more  than 
any  other  the  most  common  defects  of  the  Punjab  mares — viz., 
smallness  of  bone,  turning  out  of  toes,  poor  hind-quarters,  sickle¬ 
shaped  hocks,  and  cramped  action.  His  stock  resists  to  a  great 
extent  the  ill  effects  of  the  confinement  and  small  allowance  of 
food  to  which  so  many  of  the  native  horses  are  subjected. 
The  trotter  himself,  owing  to  his  formation  and  temperament, 
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keeps  in  good  condition  upon  much  less  food  than  the  thorough¬ 
bred,  and  no  doubt  transmits  this  peculiarity  to  his  offspring.  He 
also,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  bears  the  heat  of 
the  Punjab  without  distress. 

In  the  selection  of  brood  mares,  the  following  rules  are  observed 
by  the  assistant  superintendents  of  both  the  Punjab  and  north¬ 
west  provinces : — 

1.  The  mares  are  not  to  be  under  about  14^  hands  high. 

2.  They  must  not  exceed  14  years  of  age. 

3.  They  must  have  frames  at  least  fairly  developed,  and  safe 
action. 

4.  They  must  have  no  unsoundness  likely  to  be  hereditary. 

Any  mares  coming  up  to  this  standard  can  receive  the  Govern¬ 
ment  brand,  and  be  covered  free  of  charge  after  they  are  four 
years  of  age. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  this  system, 
great  numbers  of  the  landholders  refused  to  accept  the  brand. 
Before  the  Punjab  was  conquered,  it  had  been  customary  for  a 
native  prince  to  supply  stallions,  and  frequently  to  seize  the  best 
of  the  produce  for  his  own  use.  In  many  places  the  landholders 
were  afraid  that  the  British  Government  might  act  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  was  often  necessary,  during  the  first  year  or  two,  to 
pass  and  brand  inferior  mares  belonging  to  those  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  run  the  risk,  in  order  to  give  confidence  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  horse-breeders.  These  suspicions  are  now  almost  entirely 
set  at  rest,  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country  the  owners  of 
the  best  mares  are  anxious  to  have  them  branded.  During  the 
three  years  between  1877  and  1880,  the  number  of  mares  on  the 
lists  increased  from  1,500  to  4,500,  and  others  are  constantly 
being  added.  They  are  supplied  with  stallions  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  every  forty  or  fifty  mares. 

The  chief  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Horse-breeding 
Department  are  : — 

1.  The  great  objection  to  castrating  colts,  and  the  custom  of 
keeping  them  tied  up  without  exercise,  except  when  ridden 
occasionally. 

2.  The  dislike  of  even  rich  breeders  to  the  trouble  of  keeping 
colts  until  full-grown. 
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3.  The  want  of  sufficient  food  for  horses  under  the  present 
defective  system  of  agriculture.  The  produce  of  Government 
stallions  being  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  country-bred,  is 
eagerly  bought  at  from  one  to  two  years  of  age  by  native  dealers, 
who  annually  take  hundreds  of  the  best  young  animals  from  the 
Punjab  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  India,  and  after  keeping 
them  for  a  year  or  two,  sell  them  to  the  native  gentry  and  to 
princes  of  the  independent  states. 

One  reason  why  the  Punjabis  dislike  keeping  a  number  of 
young,  growing  animals,  is  that,  excepting  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  horse  food  is  limited  in  quantity.  During,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  rains,  there  is,  of  course,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  grass. 

When  certain  crops,  such  as  millet,  are  reaped,  the  stalks  are 
Cfiven  to  the  horses,  and  last  for  weeks  or  months. 

For  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  green  wheat  blooms,  it  is  cut 
daily,  and  horses  are  fed  upon  it,  becoming  glossy  in  their  coats, 
and  very  fat. 

At  other  times  forage  is  often  difficult  to  procure,  and  it  will 
never  be  plentiful  during  the  whole  year  until  the  natives  can 
be  persuaded  to  grow  green  crops,  such  as  lucerne,  and  to  make 
hay  at  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  the  climate  of  India  is  not  adapted  for  properly 
curing  hay,  but  in  the  years  1879  and  1880  I  tried  the  experiment 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  perfect  success,  collecting  several 
ricks  for  the  use  of  the  Government  stallions  in  the  depot  at 
Abbottabad. 

Mr.  Hallen,  general  superintendent  of  horse-breeding,  has 
for  some  time  past  endeavoured  to  induce  many  of  the  large 
landholders  to  enclose  tracts  of  grass  land,  and  keep  colts  loose 
upon  them  until  three  or  four  years  of  age.  He  has  supplied 
the  various  breeding  districts  with  castrators,  who  are  paid  by 
Government,  and  are  bound  to  operate  without  charging.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  breeders  to  have  their  colts  castrated,  he 
is  annually  increasing  the  prizes  for  geldings  at  the  horse  shows, 
and  diminishing  those  for  entire  animals. 

If  these  endeavours  ultimately  meet  with  the  reward  they 
•  deserve,  the  result  must  be  that  the  country  will  furnish  a 
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plentiful  supply  of  useful  remounts;  but  the  natives  of  India 
are  eminently  conservative  in  their  ideas,  and  time  is  required 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  new  customs. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Punjab  are  well  suited  to  horses, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the 
work  now  carried  on  by  the  Government  will  gradually  be  over¬ 
come.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  five  years 
would  be  far  too  short  a  period  for  effecting  any  great  and 
widely-spread  improvement. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS  IN  THE  COW. 

BY  JOHN  GERRARD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROMFORD,  ESSEX. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  puzzled  to  ascribe  to  its  proper 
class  or  cause,  a  peculiar  nervous  affection  of  the  cow,  occurring 
from  nine  days  to  six  weeks  or  more,  after  parturition  ;  simulating 
what  is  known  as  Parturient  Apoplexy,  and  sometimes  after 
recovery  from  it. 

It  is  not  a  very  common  affection.  In  two  years  I  have  had 
about  ten  cases,  half  of  which  recovered,  while  the  others  were 
either  killed  lest  they  should  die,  or  died  suddenly  when  they 
were  thought  to  be  convalescent. 

Our  literature — even  in  this,  its  stirring  day — is  remarkably 
reticent,  if  not  altogether  mute,  on  this  subject ;  and  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  two  post-mortem  examinations,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  send  particulars,  for  the  criticism  and  comment  of  your 
readers,  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  publication.  If  we 
reflect  on  the  complexity  of  functional  activity  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  the  peculiar  vascular  supply  thereto — especially 
in  ruminants — the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  positively  the 
physiological  and  pathological  changes  in  the  various  cerebro¬ 
spinal  areas,  against  which  we  have  so  frequently  to  dash  our 
mental  energies  in  vain, — it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  me  to  ask  the  record  of  the  following  facts  bearing 
thereon ;  as  perchance  they  may  serve  as  a  guide-post,  or  act  as 
a  stimulant  to  abler  and  more  favoured  inquirers  in  this  dark  but 
fertile  field. 
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As  students,  especially  of  the  nervous  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals,  we  labour  under  very  manifest  disadvantages  in  not 
being  able  to  interrogate  our  patients  as  to  the  seat  of  pain,  its 
kind  and  commencement,  etc.  We  have  to  judge  from  the 
symptoms  manifested,  and  by  associating  these  symptoms  with 
certain  post-mortem  lesions  or  appearances,  conclude  that  the 
disease  has  been  caused  by  some  irregularity  in  the  vascular 
supply,  but  the  cause  of  the  irregularity  we  are  unable  to  descry. 
Besides,  the  lesions  and  appearances  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  frequently  such  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  say  this 
is  health  and  that  is  disease,  more  especially  in  congestive  and 
apoplectic  conditions.  When  the  vital  spark  has  to  fly  from 
some  human  organism  in  consequence  of  such  a  condition,  the 
medical  attendant  simply  certifies  to  the  fact,  without  in  any 
way  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause,  or  reproached  as  to  his 
inability  to  cure  it ;  and  the  sorrowing  relatives  solace  them¬ 
selves,  and  seek  shelter  for  their  ignorance  in  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  Veterinarian.  He  is 
called  upon  to  explain  the  cause  and  condition,  and  is  reckoned 
of  little  use  unless  he  can  expurge  the  perilous  stuff  that  fre¬ 
quently  works  such  havoc  among  his  patients  and  ruin  among 
his  clients. 

A  case  of  this  nature  has  just  occurred  in  this  county,  in 
which  a  farmer  has  lost  some  eight  horses,  by  some  new  disease, 
it  is  stated,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  veterinary  skill  in  the 
county,  and  three  visits  of  a  professor  from  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  it  is  still  a  mystery,  defying,  as  it  does,  all 
power  of  diagnosis  and  cure,  and  science  has  on  and  up  to  this 
point  been  entirely  beaten.”  So  says  the  Essex  Weekly  News 
of  April  8th. 

I  digress,  however.  From  the  appearances  presented,  as  also  the 
symptoms  manifested,  I  have  ventured  to  term  this  disease  in 
the  cow,  Cerehro- spinal  Meningitis.  Whether  I  am  right  in  so 
designating  it,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  more  competent 
pathologists  and  practitioners.  Sometimes  it  assumes  an 
apoplectic  character,  judging  from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
and  termination ;  while  at  other  times  it  is  undoubtedly  of  an 
inflammatory  type  ;  but  as  the  latter  may  frequently  lead  to  the 
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former  in  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
only  different  stages  of  the  same  affection  ;  the  early  or  inflam¬ 
matory  stage  not  having  been  observed. 

Case  I. — A  fine  six-years-old,  pure -bred  alderney  gave  birth 
to  her  fourth  calf ;  did  well  up  to  the  ninth  day,  on  the  morning 
of  which  she  was  observed  to  stagger,  and  to  fall  when  moved 
out  of  the  box,  soon,  however,  getting  up  again.  There  were 
an  excited  appearance,  blood-shot  eye,  breathing  normal,  bowels 
slightly  constipated,  capricious  appetite,  quantity  of  milk  dimi¬ 
nished,  a  peculiar  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore  extremities, 
together  with  the  inability  to  walk  without  staggering,  and  the 
excited  look — these  were  the  prominent,  and  they  might  be  said 
to  be  the  pathognomonic,  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  bowels  responded  to  an  ordinary  purgative  in  twelve 
hours,  when  she  seemed  duller,  and  did  not  feed  so  well,  but 
could  walk  better.  She  improved  in  appetite  with  the  use  of 
vegetable  tonics  three  times  a  day,  counter-irritation  on  the 
spine  and  poll ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  she 
seemed  convalescent.  Next  morning,  however,  she  was  found 
dead,  evidently  without  a  struggle. 

Post-mortem  examination  :  The  surface  of  the  body,  generally, 
presented  a  congested  appearance.  Contents  of  the  abdomen 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  enlarged, 
soft,  and  vascular.  The  contents  of  the  stomachs  and  bowels 
were  normal,  as  were  also  the  mucous  membranes  and  mesenteric 
glands.  Uterus  enlarged,  and  contained  about  a  quart  of  coffee- 
coloured  fluid  ;  cotyledons  large  and  spongy,  although  the 
retrograde  metamorphosis  might  be  said  to  be  well  advanced, 
considering  the  time  and  condition.  Bladder  healthy.  Heart 
and  lungs  gorged  with  blood,  but  no  symptoms  of  previous 
disease,  or  any  abnormal  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mechanical  hypersemia. 

On  disarticulating  the  head,  a  large  quantity  of  flocculent  san¬ 
guineous  fluid  escaped,  probably  about  a  pint.  The  membranes 
generally  were  congested,  and  the  sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue 
infiltrated  with  serum.  The  cranial  portion  of  the  dura  mater 
was  more  easily  detached  than  usual.  The  spinal  canal  contained 
a  quantity  of  serous  effusion,  with  flakey  lymph  floating  in  it, 
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and  here  and  there  efTusions  or  extravasations  of  fluid  blood 
between  the  osseous  and  fibrous  structures.  The  substance  of 
the  brain  and  cord  was  whiter  than  usual,  and  to  the  eye  did  not 
seem  to  have  what  is  generally  regarded  as  a  diseased  appear¬ 
ance,  viz.,  red  or  congested  ;  although  the  blood-vessels  were  well 
shown  at  the  base,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  were  full  of 
venous  blood. 

The  brain  and  portion  of  cord  having  been  handed  over  to 
Professor  Axe,  probably  we  may  some  day  be  favoured  with  a 
more  minute  pathological  description  of  them. 

Case  11. — A  cross-bred  cow,  in  good  condition,  twenty-one 
days  after  her  fourth  calving,  was  found  to  be  weak  across  the 
loins,  so  that  she  had  difficulty  in  getting  up.  A  drench  was 
administered,  some  liniment  rubbed  into  her  back ;  when  she 
got  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  seemed  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been 
wrong.  Next  day  I  chanced  to  call  on  some  other  case,  when 
the  owner  told  me  about  her,  and  while  we  stood  talking  on  the 
subject,  and  looking  at  the  cow  as  she  stood  in  the  yard  chewing 
her  cud,  she  began  to  lift  up  one  hind-leg  and  shake  it,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  was  amiss.  When  made  to  move  she  staggered  after  one  side, 
going  always  from  the  affected  side,  and  soon  became  unable  to 
steady  herself  for  some  time  together.  This  condition  seemed  to 
wear  off,  when  she  would  appear  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  amiss 
with  her.  I  administered  a  strong  purge,  rubbed  some  ammonical 
liniment  into  the  lumber  region,  which  excited  her  a  good  deal,  and 
when  she  settled  down  from  its  effects  she  was  to  all  appearance 
right,  and  continued  to  feed  and  give  her  usual  quantity  of  milk. 
Next  day  she  was  slightly  off  her  food,  and  her  milk  diminished  • 
she  was  dull,  her  head  drooping,  feces  and  urine  normal ;  pulse  82 
and  full,  temperature  100°  Fahr.  ;  staggered  slightly  when  made 
to  move,  no  quivering  of  voluntary  muscles,  or  anything  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  particular  lesion  or  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

On  the  third  day  she  was  much  the  same,  but  the  unsteadiness 
in  her  gait  more  apparent ;  the  secretion  of  milk  diminisning, 
appetite  failing ;  pulse  and  temperature  the  same  ;  bowels  be¬ 
coming  costive,  urine  normal.  The  owner  thinking  it  a  rather 
doubtful  case,  refused  to  allow  any  more  attempts  at  curing  her 
by  administering  any  medicines,  in  case  the  carcase  shouldThus 
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be  rendered  unsaleable.  So  that  the  vis  medicatrix  natufcE  had 
its  fair  share  of  the  curative  process. 

I  pleaded  for  a  few  days  more,  which  was  granted  ;  but  the  vis 
being  too  slow  or  too  feeble,  was  not  allowed  its  full  scope  either  ; 
for  on  the  sixth  day  the  axe  of  the  butcher  made  it  relinquish 
its  hold. 

On  the  fourth  day  she  was  slightly  better,  ate  rather  more, 
but  was  very  dull ;  the  secretions  were  more  natural. 

The  fifth  day  found  her  duller  ;  there  was  quivering  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fore  extremities,  chewing  imaginary  objects,  saliva 
dribbling  from  the  mouth,  pressing  her  head  into  a  corner  or 
against  a  wall,  staggering  when  made  to  move,  secretion  of  milk 
almost  suspended.  I  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  when 
she  seemed  slightly  better  ;  she  was  inclined  to  eat  a  little,  but 
scarcely  able  to  walk  or  stand  without  staggering ;  the  quivering 
of  the  muscles  was  very  evident,  with  champing  of  the  jaws  and 
grating  of  the  teeth  at  intervals  ;  temperature  lOO^  Fahr. ;  bowels 
acting  fairly^  also  the  kidneys.  She  rarely  lay  down,  and  soon 
got  up  again ;  and  as  the  owner’s  patience  was  exhausted,  the 
butcher  was  called  in. 

I  made  as  minute  an  examination  as  circumstances  would  per¬ 
mit;  and  forwarded  by  post  the  spinal  cord  to  Professor  Axe,  who 
v/ill  no  doubt  enlighten  us  one  of  these  days  on  its  peculiar  patho¬ 
logical  condition.  The  brain,  unfortunately,  was  rendered  useless 
for  pathological  purposes,  owing  to  the  mode  of  killing  her  ;  but 
the  membranes  of  the  cord  were  in  such  a  condition  of  effusion 
and  extravasation  as  left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  what 
that  condition  is,  vyhatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  inducing 
it.  I  may  mention  that  the  butcher  noted  that  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  jugulars  when  severed, 
v/hich  made  me  question  the  propriety  of  omitting  the  therapeu¬ 
tical  agency  of  venesection. 

The  carcase  dressed  well  ;  all  the  organs  were  healthy,  and  no 
one  could  have  detected  anything  amiss. 

The  uterus  was  perfectly  healthy  ;  it  contained  no  fluid ;  in¬ 
deed,  one  could  scarcely  have  said  that  it  had  ever  contained  a 
foetus. 

I  note  this  circumstance, .  because  some  practitioners  believe 
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that  absorption  of  the  discharges  that  should  come  away  per 
vaginam  are  the  primary  cause  of  this  peculiar  condition.  This 
case  rather  negatives  this  conclusion ;  and,  further,  in  cases  where 
we  have  the  discharge  most  plentiful  and  most  purulent,  viz., 
Metritis^  we  do  not  find  such  symptoms. 

Remarks. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  condition  of 
system,  one  thing  is  clear — to  my  mind  at  least — that  it  is  of 
an  inflammatory  nature,  and  that,  too,  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  For  in  these  cases  recorded — which  did 
not  differ  materially  from  any  others  I  have  observed — were  the 
usually  admitted  products  of  inflammatory  action,  viz.,  the 
effusion  of  serum  and  extravasation  of  blood.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  in  Case  I.  points  unmistakably  to  the  rapid 
cerebro-spinal  effusion  as  the  immediate  cause,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  had  Case  II.  been  allowed  a  little  longer  time  a 
similar  termination  might  have  been  the  result. 

It  is  distinguished  from  Parturient  Apoplexy  in  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  and  the  absence  of  coma  manifested  in  most  cases 
of  that  disease ;  as  also  in  the  animal  being  able  to  maintain  the 
standing  position  to  the  last.  The  bowels,  slightly  deranged 
generally,  are  not  so  much  so  as  in  Apoplexy,  where  we  have 
the  obstinate  constipation  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  there  is  a 
foetid  Diarrhoea.  Nor  is  the  urine  retained  as  in  Apoplexy,  and 
the  lacteal  secretion  is  not  so  much  interfered  with.  The 
ganglionic  system  is  not  involved,  as  it  unquestionably  is  in 
Parturient  Apoplexy.  The  peculiar  condition  of  eclampsia — 
characterised  by  sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  power 
— we  find  in  Apoplexy,  is  absent  in  this  disease. 

The  condition  is  chronic,  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  affecting 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  inducing  effusion  and 
extravasation  of  blood  and  serum,  and  either  terminates  suddenly, 
with  symptoms  of  Apoplexy,  in  from  three  to  six  days,  or  gradual 
recovery  takes  place.  In  Apoplexy  the  parturient  state  is  the 
exciting  cause,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  this,  at  least  in  a  very 
remote  degree ;  but  it  seems  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
condition  of  lactation. 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  bipeds  is  generally  attributed  to 
blood-poison  from  some  specific  or  constitutional  disease,  such 
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as  the  specific  fevers,  or  the  numerous  cachexias  common  to  the 
species — conditions  which  do  not  occur  in  quadrupeds,  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  present  in  the  subjects  under  considera¬ 
tion,  unless  it  be  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  occurs  before  the 
lochial  discharges  have  been  expelled.  If  the  retained  fluids 
that  in  ordinary  involution  of  the  uterus  should  be  expelled, 
were  the  primary  cause  of  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
spinal  cord,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  it  more  frequent ;  for, 
unfortunately.  Metritis  and  Mietro-peritonitis  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence.  In  Case  II.  the  involution  of  the  uterus  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  and,  indeed,  at  twenty-one  days  after  parturition  it  may 
always  be  considered  so. 

In  Case  1.  the  sudden  death,  the  congested  state  of  the  body 
generally,  the  enlarged  and  vascular  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
favour  the  supposition  of  uraemic  poisoning,  but  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  effusion  was  rather  opposed  to  this  idea. 

Although  no  description  of  such  a  disease  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  our  works  on  Cattle  Pathology,  still  I  am  convinced  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  class  of  animals  referred  to,  in 
districts  where  dairy-farming  prevails. 

Williams,  in  his  “  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine,”  refers  to  this  affection  as  observed  in  America  in  1871 
among  horses,  where  it  assumed  an  epizootic  form  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  gives  us  no  post-mortem  appearances,  and  only 
hypothetical  conjectures  as  to  its  nature  ;  although,  undoubtedly, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  the  action  of  some  specific  blood-poison 
having  some  affinity  for  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  body. 

Horses  not  unfrequently  do  fall  victims  to  nervous  affections, 
the  result  of  blood-poisoning,  frequently  after  influenza,  and  even 
as  an  idiopathic  disease — Azoturia,  for  instance  ;  and  I  witnessed 
one  case  in  a  mare  last  summer,  as  the  result  of  excessive 
lactation. 

Law,  in  his  “  Veterinary  Adviser,”  alludes  to  it  as  affecting 
horses  in  America,  and  states  that  it  has  not  been  recognised  in 
Europe.  Armitage,  in  his  work  on  “  Cattle  Disease,”  alludes  to 
a  “  nervous  debility  in  cows  at,  or  immediately  after,  calving,” 
which  seems  in  some  measure  to  coincide  with  the  one  under 
consideration.  This  he  attributes  to  “  functional  disorder  alone. 
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and  a  want  of  proper  tone  in  the  capillary  circulation,  inducing 
debility  of  the  nervous  system  ;  ”  in  fact,  something  like  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  meninges. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  affec¬ 
tion,  although  it  serves  to  shine  a  kind  of  side-light  upon  it ;  for 
Cerebro- spinal  Meningitis  in  the  cow  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  exhaustion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  induced  by  the 
demand  made  upon  it  by  the  evolution  and  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  and  the  production  of  the  caseinous  fluid  called  milk. 

The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  this  disease  than  formerly, 
and  that,  too,  in  milk-producing  districts,  strengthens  this  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  and  the  fact,  also,  that  it  occurs  principally  in  heavy 
milkers,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  generally  in  poor  condition, 
supports  this  hypothesis  ;  while  all  the  symptoms,  appearances, 
and  circumstances  considered,  negative  the  septicaemic  theory. 

The  production  of  a  complex  fluid-like  milk  is  associated  with 
an  increased  development  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-fibres ;  these 
having  such  an  important  relation  to  the  capillary  circulation 
as  to  have  it  under  their  special  control.  Without  transgressing 
the  rightful  limits  of  pathological  speculation  and  physiological 
fact,  one  may  venture  to  attribute  this  condition  to  the  over- 
development  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  the  controlling  effects 
it  manifests  on  the  capillary  circulation. 

Now  when  we  reflect  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  them  for  the  exercise 
of  these  functions,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  physiolo¬ 
gical  axiom,  viz.,  “  that  organs  which  display  great  functional 
activity  require  and  receive  an  abundant  supply  of  blood,  so  that 
the  work  performed  by  the  organ  bears  a  relation  to  the  amount 
of  blood  which  flows  through  it  in  a  given  time,”  need  we  wonder 
that  any  irregularity  in  the  quantity  or  quality  should  be  followed 
by  marked  results  } 

The  important  chemical  elements  abstracted  from  the  system 
by  the  fluid  undoubtedly  leaves  it  a  prey  to  diseases  of  a  degene¬ 
rative  type,  having  their  origin  in  the  ansemic  condition  thereby 
induced. 

And  I  question  if  we  are  sufficiently  alive  to  this  grand  physio¬ 
logical  fact,  in  considering  the  etiology  of  the  diseases  of  the 
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lower  animals,  that  whenever  a  tissue  is  deprived  of  nourishment 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  it  has  a  tendency  to  undergo  the 
retrograde  metamorphosis  known  as  fatty  degeneration  ;  indeed, 
it  occurs  as  a  physiological  fact  in  their  natural  or  premature 
decay. 

Whether  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  this 
disease,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  it  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  etiology  of  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  disorder 
bear  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  disease  known  as  Louping-ilV 
in  sheep,  the  cause  of  which  is,  unfortunately,  not  yet  definitely 
determined.  And  I  observe  from  the  May  VETERINARY  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  that  Mr.  Webster,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hawick,  had  a  well-marked 
case  of  cerebro-spinal  disease  in  a  cow,  which,  if  he  could  assure 
us  was  induced  by  a  similar  cause  to  that  principally  accredited 
for  its  production  in  sheep,  viz.,  ergot^  it  would  very  materially 
alter  our  views  of  its  nature  and  etiology. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  men¬ 
inges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are  the  important  problems  to 
solve  in  the  etiology  of  both  diseases. 

In  the  one,  “  Louping-ill,”  there  is  evidently  some  blood-poison? 
or  chemical  element  having  a  specific  affinity  for  the  nerve-tissue, 
or  specific  action  upon  the  vasa-motor  centre  regulating  the 
supply  of  blood  thereto.  In  the  other  it  is  either  the  inability  of 
the  nerve-tissue,  through  some  peculiar  molecular  changes,  to 
appropriate  the  pabulum  supplied  to  it — exhaustion'^  (.^) — or  an 
inability  of  the  meningeal  vessels  to  properly  send  on  their  con¬ 
tents,  through  some  interference  with  their  functions  in  the 
manner  already  indicated. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  these  tissues,  it  may  be  premature  to  hazard  a 
more  definite  opinion. 


Fhtke  in  the  Limgs  of  Cattle, 
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FLUKE  IN  THE  LUNGS  OF  CATTLE. 

BY  MATTHEW  HEDLEY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  TRAVELLING  INSPECTOR  TO 
THE  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  IRELAND. 

Case  I. 

On  April  8th,  i88i,  as  I  was  casually  looking  at  some  lungs 
hanging  in  a  butcher  s  slaughter-house,  I  observed  a  portion  of 
the  organ  situated  near  the  inferior  border  of  the  large  lobe  of 
the  right  lung  to  be  slightly  distended.  The  distended  portion 
was  rather  hard  to  the  touch  as  compared  with  other  portions  of 
the  lung,  but  slight  pressure  broke  down  the  substance,  and  a 
sensation  like  rubbing  pieces  of  grit  or  of  broken  egg-shells 
together  was  at  once  felt.  Upon  cutting  into  the  portion,  a 
brownish-yellow  viscid  fluid  escaped,  which  looked  so  much  like 
bile  that  had  flowed  through  bile-ducts  having  flukes  in  them, 
that  I  made  a  careful  search  to  see  if  any  were  present.  My 
search  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  single  fluke.  The  fluke  and 
fluid  seemed  to  have  been  encapsuled  in  a  substance  made  up  of 
this  gritty  matter  mentioned.  It  was  similar  both  in  coloui  and 
brittleness  to  crusta  petrosa,  when  a  thin  layer  of  the  latter 
is  taken  between  the  fingers.  This  capsule  was  adherent  to  the 
lung-tissue,  and  seemed  to  be  full  of  loculi.  The  fluke  is  similar 
to  the  Distoma  hepatica,  and  is  sexually  mature.  I  see  there  are 
ova  in  the  uterus.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  liver 
of  the  heifer  from  which  the  lungs  were  taken. 

Case  II. 

On  April  17th,  when  examining  the  lungs  of  a  cow  at  another 
slaughter-house,  I  observed  a  distension  similar  to  the  one  de¬ 
scribed.  These  lungs  had  been  removed  from  a  cow  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  Upon  cutting  into  the  tumour,  I  found  the  same  kind 
of  capsule  and  fluke  as  in  the  last-named  case.  A  careful  search 
again  rewarded  me  with  a  single  fluke,  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  alive.  I  placed  it  upon  my  finger,  and  it  crept  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half.  Its  mode  of  progression  was  interesting,  and 
performed  as  follows  : — The  portion  anterior  to  the  ventral  sucker 
wasprotruded,  becoming  longer  and  narrower,  the  other  portion  of 
the  parasite  remaining  stationary;  then  the -oval  sucker  was 
placed,  with  a  little  jerk,  towards  my  finger  and  made  a  fixed 
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point,  then  the  middle  third  of  the  parasite  was  drawn  forward, 
and  the  ventral  sucker  became  a  fixed  point,  behind  which  the 
remainder  of  the  parasite  was  contracted,  thus  bringing  it  for¬ 
ward  and  giving  the  periphery  a  crimped  appearance.  Every 
time  the  sucker  was  placed  down  upon  my  finger  I  experienced 
a  small  prickling  sensation,  which  extended  the  length  of  my 
(index)  finger,  and  passed  away  without  leaving  any  after  result. 
I  have  allowed  a  fluke  obtained  from  the  liver  to  creep  over  my 
hand,  but  I  did  not  experience  any  such  sensation  as  I  have  here 
mentioned.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  liver  of  the 
cow  from  which  the  lungs  had  been  taken.  I  found  the  bile-ducts 
were  literally  packed  with  flukes,  most  of  which  were  alive. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  concluding  that  the  specimens  are 
Distoma  hepatica.  I  have  sent  one  of  them.  How  it  has  got 
into  the  lung,  and  any  other  remarks  you  or  my  professional 
brethren  may  have  to  make  upon  the  subject,  will  doubtless  be 
of  some  value.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specimens  having  been 
found  in  this  organ  before.  It  is  possible  that  if  an  examination 
was  made  of  the  lungs  of  cattle  and  sheep  whose  liver  has  become 
the  habitat  of  these  parasites,  we  would  find  that  the  lung  is  an 
occasional  lodgement  for  a  stray  fluke. 

[The  entozoon  sent  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Distoma 
hepaticum?^ 


PUS  IN  THE  GUTTURAL  POUCHES. 

BY  J.  C.  BERNE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

IRELAND. 

On  the  13th  January  last,  a  bay  gelding,  eight  years  old,  belong- 
to  the  battery  of  Horse  Artillery  stationed  at  Newbridge,  Co. 
Kildare,  was  admitted  to  the  horse  infirmary  for  Strangles.  On 
the  22nd  idem  he  was  discharged  cured. 

February  ist. — At  midday  stables  he  was  noticed  to  have  a  large 
swelling  on  the  off*  parotidean  region,  which  was  hard  and  painful. 
Ordered  to  be  removed  to  infirmary  ;  the  swelling  to  be  fomented, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  having  Pot.  Nit.  5j  dissolved  in  it  to  be 
placed  within  his  reach. 

February  2nd. — No  change  in  the  character  of  the  swelling. 
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There  was  a  difficulty  in  lowering  his  head  and  in  swallowing. 
Continue  same  treatment. 

February  3rd. — No  improvement.  Apply  to  swelling  Ung. 
Hyd.  Biniod. 

February  5  th. — Inappetence. 

February  7th. — A  bulging  on  the  near  parotidean  region  ;  and 
though  since  admission  there  was  no  nasal  discharge,  I  suspected 
the  presence  of  pus  in  the  guttural  pouches.  On  this  date  the 
swelling  on  the  off  side  had  very  much  increased.  The  patient 
kept  his  head  in  a  horizontal  position — nose  poked  out,  and  he 
quite  forsook  food.  This  arose  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  prehension  and  deglutition,  occasioned,  as  I 
suspected,  by  the  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  pouches.  With  the 
view  of  confirming  my  opinion,  I  inserted  an  exploring  needle 
through  the  gland  on  the  off  side,  into  the  pouch.  In  the  groove 
of  the  needle  the  pus  sluggishly  streamed  out. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclement  weather,  I  had  to  defer  opera¬ 
ting  for  the  examination  of  the  pouches  till  the  following  day,  the 
8th,  when  I  had  patient  cast  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 

The  skin  on  the  side  to  be  operated  on,  the  off,  which  was,  of 
course,  much  thickened,  was  cut  through  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  above,  downwards  along,  as  close  as  I  could  guess,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  gland,  and  I  was  fortunate  on  coming  on 
the  spot  I  desired. 

I  divided  the  sub-parotidean  muscles  with  my  fingers,  for  the 
most  part,  and  I  gently  forced  a  bistoury  cach^  through  the 
remaining  muscular  tissue,  into  the  pouch.  Through  the  small 
orifice  made  by  the  bistoury  the  pus  forced  itself,  and  when  the 
opening  was  enlarged  it  came  copiously  away,  quite,  I  should 
say,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  laudable  pus. 

On  pressing  with  my  hand  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland  on 
the  near  side,  which  was  underneath,  there  was  a  further  discharge. 
Both  pouches  having  been  washed  out  with  tepid  water,  followed 
by  injections  of  carbolic  oil,  the  patient  was  allowed  to  rise. 

Orders  were  given  to  inject  the  carbolic  oil  twice  a  day  into 
the  wound,  and  a  pledget  of  tow  to  be  kept  in  the  orifice.  On 
patient’s  removal  to  his  stall  he  began  to  eat. 

February  9th. — Doing  well.  The  washing  out  of  the  pouches 
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brought  away  a  small  quantity  of  pus  having  a  sanguineous  tinge. 
Previous  local  treatment  to  be  continued,  and  give  Ferri  Sulph. 
5ij.  morning  and  evening  in  food. 

February  loth. — Doing  well.  Continued  treatment  as  before. 

February  14th. — There  was  a  cul-de-sac  extending  from  the 
orifice  of  wound  superficially  downwards  and  slightly  inwards, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  in  which  some  pus  had  collected. 
Through  this  a  seton  was  inserted,  and  this  was  dressed  daily  with 
phenicated  camphor. 

February  17th. — Wound  into  guttural  pouch  nearly  healed. 
Continued  the  local  dressings  and  the  iron. 

At  the  end  of  February  I  was  ordered  from  Newbridge  to 
Cahir.  By  this  time  patient  was  all  but  well,  and  on  the  7th 
March  I  was  glad  to  be  informed  that  the  horse  was  at  his  duty. 

Although  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  a  nasal  discharge 
is  associated  with  pus  in  the  guttural  pouches,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  symptom  is  not  a  constant  one  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  operate  on  the  near  and  off  sides  to  relieve  accumu¬ 
lation  in  both  pouches.  Proceeding  in  the  way  I  have  described 
will,  I  apprehend,  be  sufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  pus  is  suspected  to  be  large,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  casting  the  animal.  There  should  be  a  good 
heap  of  straw,  on  which  he  should  be  carefully  thrown,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  the  pus  finding  its  way  into  the  trachea, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  leading  to  fatal  consequences. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGnTS(ENZ0*6TIC 

BY  A.  B.  DANIEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

{Conthiued from  p.  329.) 

Last  month  I  related  the  symptoms  present  in  five  fatal  cases 
of  the  above  disease,  and  since  then  several  cases  have  occurred, 
one  having  proved  fatal.  The  following  symptoms  were 
present : — 

*  We  would  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rule  to  publish, 
as  Original  Communications^  articles  intended  to  appear  contemporaneously 
in  other  professional  journals* 
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Stable  B. 

Case  III.  b. — On  May  1st  an  aged  bay  mare,  which  worked  the 
day  previous,  had  fed  and  drank  well  this  morning,  was  being 
led  out  to  be  dressed  about  twelve  noon,  but  was  observed  to 
stagger  and  look  strange.  I  saw  her  at  i  p.m.,  pulse  and  tem¬ 
perature  natural,  mucous  membranes  slightly  injected.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  appeared  rigid  and  cramped,  the  sterno- 
maxillaris  appearing  very  prominent  near  its  insertion  at  the 
angle  of  jaw.  This  symptom  is  present  to  some  extent  in  all 
the  cases,  but  is  well  marked  in  the  more  severe.  Pinching  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  induced  spasms  of  the  head  and  neck,  a 
sudden  and  severe  paroxysm  of  clonic  spasms  seized  the  whole 
body,  the  legs  became  rigid,  the  head  was  thrown  violently  back¬ 
wards,  and  had  not  the  patient  been  in  slings,  I  should  in  all 
probability  have  been  injured.  I  had  the  mare  put  in  slings,  as 
I  found  the  hind-legs  when  in  progression  crossed  each  other 
in  a  powerless  manner,  but  towards  night  she  had  to  be  removed, 
being  quite  unable  to  stand. 

2nd. — Lay  helpless,  the  legs  rigidly  extended,  pulse  48, 
temperature  99^^,  bladder  full  and  the  meatus  strongly  con¬ 
tracted  (a  symptom  I  have  observed  present  in  every  case),  and 
in  passing  the  catheter  it  had  to  be  done  slowly  by  gently 
dilating  the  canal  ;  urine  apparently  normal ;  breathing  slightly 
stertorous  ;  muscles  of  the  body  cramped  and  rigid,  those  of  the 
neck  in  particular ;  slight  trismus  ;  mucous  membranes  more 
injected  ;  eye  unusually  bright ;  conjunctiva  brick-red  ;  pupil  con¬ 
tracted.  Has  not  staled,  bladder  full ;  passed  catheter,  urine 
ropy  and  loaded  with  mucus,  ammonical  odour,  colour  normal, 
temperature  loi^. 

I  p.m.  Lies  quiet.  Breathing  36,  spasmodic  and  slightly 
stertorous  ;  skin  moist.  The  limbs  lie  rigidly  extended,  and  the 
whole  muscular  system  seems  cramped,  although  there  is  general 
hyperaesthesia,  temperature  102° ;  passed  catheter,  urine  as  before, 
eats  and  drinks. 

4th. — 9  a.m.  Learned  that  the  mare  changed  about  6  a.m. 
Found  the  case  now  hopeless.  Breathing  stertorous,  72  per 
minute,  pulse  84  intermittent,  temperature  103^.  Hyperaesthesia 
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in  fore  part  of  the  body,  sensation  gone  behind,  cervical  muscles 
terribly  cramped,  limbs  quivering  and  rigid. 

4  p.m.  Breathing  76,  pulse  84,  rapid  and  changeable  in 
volume,  mucous  membranes  intensely  injected,  temperature  106*^. 
Died  shortly  after. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were  very  similar  in  all  cases, 
varying  only  in  degree.  The  carcases  of  Cases  L,  II.,  and  III.  and 
Case  I.  e,  were  taken  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  a 
careful  examination  was  made  by  Professors  Robertson,  Axe, 
and  Pritchard.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  coverings  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  were  mostly  intensely  congested,  and  numerous 
blood-clots  were  present,  with  considerable  effusion  of  serum. 
Inthe  last  case  reported  (Case  III.  b)  there  was  12  3  of  effusion  col¬ 
lected,  a  clot  of  blood  existed  near  the  medulla,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  meninges  of  both  brain  and  cord  were  intensely  congested. 
In  none  of  the  cases  had  effusion  taken  place  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  neither  did  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  cord  show 
symptoms  of  congestion.  In  Cases  II.  b  and  I.  c  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  large  bowel  was  congested,  as  was  also  the  villous 
portion  of  the  stomach,  the  latter  slightly. 

Remarks. — The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  show 
conclusively  that  the  disease  is  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  and 
the  history  of  the  outbreak  points  to  the  action  of  some  poison 
which  acts  specifically  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  either  from 
the  quantity  absorbed  into  the  system  or  from  the  importance  of 
the  portion  of  the  axis  which  becomes  affected,  so  are  the 
symptoms  more  or  less  aggravated. 

In  investigating  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  I  directed  my 
attention  more  particularly  to  : — 

1st.  The  stables. 

2nd.  The  food. 

The  reason  I  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  stables  was 
from  the  fact  of  numerous  cases  occurring  in  two  or  three  studs 
of  ten  horses  each  in  a  stable,  which  were  removed  from  the 
bulk  of  the  other  horses  stabled  at  the  depot,  in  which  there 
were  about  230.  I  had  the  stables  scrubbed  down  with  carbolic 
acid  and  lime-washed,  and  the  drains  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected.  When  the  disease  spread  to  Stables  B  and  C,  I 
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satisfied  myself  that  neither  the  location  nor  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disease.  All  of  them  are  well 
ventilated  ;  Stable  A  lies  low,  Stables  B  and  C  lie  high,  the  latter 
being  newly  built. 

The  food  consists  of  maize,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  with  hay 
and  a  small  portion  of  straw-chaff.  The  whole  of  these  have 
been  changed  several  times,  the  maize  from  different  cargoes, 
besides  which,*  the  oats,  beans,  and  peas  have  been  procured  from 
different  sources.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
chaff :  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  machinery  at  the  granary,  for 
some  eighteen  days  none  of  the  stored  hay  was  used,  and  yet 
during  that  time  numerous  cases  occurred.  The  water  supplied 
is  pure.  Owing  to  the  congested  appearance  of  portions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels  in  Cases  11.  b  and  I.  c,  1  had  the 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  portions  of  the  viscera  of 
both  thoroughly  analysed  for  both  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons, 
but  with  negative  results.  Last  month  I  mentioned  that  Professor 
Axe  had  investigated  a  somewhat  similar  outbreak  in  Essex. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  drawings  he  had  made  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  both  outbreaks,  and  certainly  the  lesions  had 
a  similar  characteristic,  but  in  his  cases  some  dogs  which  had 
partaken  of  portions  of  the  carcase  became  paralysed,  and  the 
morning  after  some  of  the  colts  had  been  bled,  several  sparrows 
were  found  nearly  unable  to  fly,  apparently  paralysed  in  their 
wings.  I  have  given  portions  of  a  carcase  whilst  fresh  to  dogs 
and  cats,  sprinkled  the  blood  on  some  green  food  and  given  it 
to  goats,  and  inoculated  both  horses  and  rabbits  with  the  blood, 
with  negative  results. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  marked  each  case  as  it  occurred 
in  Stables  A,  B,  and  C,  and  I  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  to  some  extent  the  disease  has  been  infectious. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  was  in  Stable  A,  and  I 
removed  four  convalescent  cases  to  Stable  B  on  the  i8th  of 
March.  Up  to  this  time  no  appearance  of  the  disease  had  been 
observed,  but  five  days  afterwards  Case  I.  b  occurred,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  mainly  confined  to  this  stable.  I  may  mention 
that  the  latter  is  built  in  housings  for  twenty  horses,  ten  on  each 
side,  each  compartment  separated  from  the  next  by  a  brick  wall. 
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and  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  Nos.  2  and 
3  of  these  compartments.  I  may  also  mention  in  connection 
with  Case  I.,  Stable  C,  that  the  mare  stood  all  night  in  Stable  B, 
compartment  No.  i,  and  during  the  day  at  Stable  C,  and  that  the 
outset  of  the  disease  was  first  observed  on  her  way  between 
Stables  B  and  C  ;  since  then  several  cases  have  occurred  in  Stable 
C.  These  facts  show  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  suspect¬ 
ing  the  disease  to  be  to  some  extent  infectious. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  out  of  thirty-five  cases,  all,  with 
three  exceptions,  have  been  mares.  One  of  the  gelding.  Case  II. 
died  ;  another,  attacked  on  the  ist  of  April,  was  raised  in  the 
slings  on  the  4th,  and  stood  in  them  until  Friday,  13th  May, 
when  I  had  him  removed.  He  appeared  rather  stiff,  but  not 
more  than  would  be  expected  from  the  length  of  time  he  had 
passed  without  exercise.  The  same  night  he  got  down  and  had 
to  be  assisted  up,  after  having  struggled  for  some  time.  I  was 
called  to  see  him  next  morning,  and  found  him  breathing  very 
heavily,  a  rusty  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  the  breath  foetid,  and  to 
all  appearance  moribund  from  a  rupture  of  an  abscess  in  the  lungs. 
He  had  become  quite  fat  in  the  slings,  eating  and  drinking  heartily. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  non-fatal  cases  ate  well,  and  although  under 
the  influence  of  the  disease,  became  fat  during  convalescence. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  no  fever  exists  in  the  primary 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  that  in  four  out  of  the  six  fatal  cases 
recorded  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  four  days.  In  Case 
I.  h,  which  succumbed  to  Tetanus  twelve  days  after  the  attack 
from  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  the  crisis  of  the  latter  disease 
was  reached  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
several  of  the  non-fatal  cases. 

The  treatment  adopted  has  been  various :  warm  and  cold 
applications  to  the  spine,  ice,  ergot,  belladonna,  venesection, 
oleaginous,  aloetic,  and  saline  purgatives,  etc. ;  but  I  have  found 
most  benefit  from  diffusible  stimulants,  with  the  application  of 
Liq.  Ammon.  Co.  over  the  spine,  followed  on  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  day  by  Iodide  of  Potass,  and  Nux  Vomica.  Depletives 
I  have  found  generally  followed  by  hurtful  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  hopeful  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  by 
brother-practitioners  on  this  (to  me)  obscure  and  fatal  outbreak. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

The  question  of  the  hour  for  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
veterinary  profession  in  their  hands  and  at  their  hearts,^  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  education,  general  and  special.  The  movement  in  this  direction 
which  has  been  recently  and  so  auspiciously  begun,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  intermit  or  subside,  as  on  its  energetic  continuance  depends  the 
future  of  veterinary  medicine  and  its  practitioners  in  these  kingdoms. 
It  is,  we  hope,  quite  unnecessary  at  this  period  in  our  history  to  adduce 
arguments  in  favour  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  profession  being 
possessed  of  a  good  education,  such  as  will  not  only  enable  them  ^  to 
hold  their  own  in  society  and  among  members  of  other  scientific  bodies, 
but  will  also  render  them  capable  of  understanding  and  profiting  by  the 
technical  instruction  they  should  receive  as  students  \  so  that  they  may 
pursue  their  calling,  after  graduation,  with  honour  to  themselves,  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public,  and  gain  to  science.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  that  exists  for  exacting  from  those  who  are  to  become 
veterinary  surgeons  clear  proof  that  they  have  received  a  certain  amount 
of  general  education  and  mental  training,  without  which  they  cannot 
succeed  in  that  higher  and  more  exacting  education  which  is  to  fit  them 
for  their  professional  career.  We  strongly  endorse  the  saying  attributed 
to  Menander,  that  “merely  to  have  learnt  how  to  learn  is  a  great 
advance.”  We  ha,ve  been  repeatedly  told  by  teachers  (not  veterinary) 
in  our  schools,  that  their  labours  in  instruction  were  unsatisfactory  and 
disheartening,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  students  had  never^  been 
taught  how  to  learn,  and  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  science. 
And  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  much  of  that  social  ostracism  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  complaint  from  members  of  the  profession,  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  rather  to  the 
notion  prevailing  somewhat  widely  among  the  public  that  we  are,  even 
if  useful  practitioners,  uneducated  and  illiterate  in  the  extreme. 

Professional  education  must  be  largely  based  on  the  general  education 
the  student  has  received.  If  he  is  unable  to  understand  the  language 
of  science,  or  to  comprehend  the  subjects  he  must  study,  and  has  to 
begin  his  ordinary  education  when  he  should  be  commencing  his  techni¬ 
cal  tuition,  then  it  is  evident  his  progress  must  be  slow  and  doubtful, 
and  the  task  of  his  teachers  painful  and  fruitless.  Education  now-a-days 
is  brought  within  reach  of  the  poorest  individual,  so  that  poverty  can 
scarcely  be  a  valid  plea  for  ignorance  3  rather  is  it  a  mark  of  stupidity 
or  inherent  mental  deficiency,  neither  of  which  should  be  allowed 
admission  to  the  profession,  indicating,  as  they  do,  incapacity  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  ^  Tl^refore  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  insufficient  general  education— in  other  words, 
deficient  mental  training,  should  be  a  barrier  to  graduation  in  veterinary 

medicine.  ^  .  1  j  j 

And  so  it  is  with  professional  education.  It  is  acknowledged  on 

every  side  that  the  veterinary  schools  cannot  teach  all  that  a  graduate 
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should  know,  and  that  they  signally  fail  in  imparting  what  is  called 
“practical  instruction.’’  The  previous  training,  and  the  examination  for 
the  diploma,  should  give  the  public  a  fair  amount  of  security  that  the 
graduate  whose  name  is  on  the  register  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  as  a  qualified  practitioner,  is  equal  to  the  performance  of 
any  duties  which  he  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  undertake.  It  is, 
under  present  circumstances,  quite  impossible  to  test  the  students 
thoroughly  in  the  final  or  practical  examination.  Those  who  assert  the 
contrary  have  evidently  no  conception  of  what  is  necessary  to  do  this. 
Therefore  the  student  should  furnish  adequate  proof  that  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  practical  training,  if  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  matters  which  are  of  every-day  importance  to  him  in  his 
career,  before  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  profession.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  this,  nothing  more  fair  to  the  public  or 
necessary  to  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  College,  not  to  mention  the 
welfare  of  the  graduate  himself ! 

Every  year  veterinary  science  is  becoming  of  more  importance  to  the 
community,  and  the  demands  upon  it  are  increased.  The  Royal  College 
must  endeavour  to  meet  these  demands  by  giving  an  assurance  that 
those  whom  it  licenses  are  fully  competent  to  play  their  part  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  their  science  for  the  general  good.  Nothing  less  than 
this  would  sanction  its  existence  as  a  licensing  corporation,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  a  dishonour,  as  well  as  a  grievous 
wrong  to  that  science,  if  it  does  not  act  up  to  the  maximum  of  its 
responsibilities. 

At  present  we  must  admit  our  woful  shortcomings  as  a  professional  and 
a  scientific  body.  Hitherto,  our  energies  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  developing  that  stunted  unimprovable  individual  known  as  a 
“practical  man,”  instead  of  the  scientific  practitioner.  People  who 
know  not  the  rudiments  of  science,  nor  what  should  constitute  the 
training  of  a  skilled  veterinarian,  and  who  class  as  theoretical,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  scouted,  because  they  do  not  understand  studies  which 
are  eminently  practical  in  their  aims  and  tendencies,  and  without  which 
no  man  can  successfully  practise,  will  insist  upon  the  production  of  the 
“  practical  man.”  Consequently,  our  position  in  the  world  of  culture  and 
science  may  be  easily  inferred.  In  scientific  research  we  are  simply 
nowhere,  and  the  profession  has  not  produced  one  original  investigator 
of  any  note  in  pathology  or  other  branch  of  science  since  the  foundation 
of  the  first  veterinary  school  in  this  country.  When  a  disease  among 
animals  has  to  be  investigated,  a  pathological  problem  solved,  or  a 
sanitary  matter  of  great  moment  reported  upon,  to  whom  is  the  duty 
confided?  Certainly  not  to  the  so-called  “practical”  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  to  well-educated,  well-trained  medical  men  who  may  know 
but  little  of  the  subject,  but  who  are  supposed  to  be  trustworthy  because 
they  are  well  educated  and  trained;  whereas  the  practical  man  is  popularly 
suspected  to  be  neither. 

Surely  this  is  not  a  state  of  affairs  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon,  or 
to  contemplate  with  folded  arms.  We  repeat,  our  existence  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  depends  upon  education,  general  and  technical ;  and  the  Royal 
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College  will  be  unfaithful  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  it,  and  an 
enemy  to  veterinary  science,  if  it  does  not,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
promote  this  education  to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  those  in  our  ranks  who,  from 
selfish  or  other  reasons,  appear  to  have  a  dread  of  education,  and 
some  who  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  less  educated  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  is,  the  more  commendable  practitioner  he  makes.  The 
best  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  such  persons  is  that  they  are 
themselves  “practical  men.”  But  it  is  with  these  that  the  Royal  College 
will  have  to  contend  in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
the  profession,  and  with  it  the  profession  itself;  and  it  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  every  form  of  opposition  which  such  men  can  offer. 
It  may  be  threatened  with  all  kinds  of  dire  consequences,  and  the  aid  of 
powerful  obstructive  influences  may  also  be  invoked.  But  at  these  it  can 
afford  to  smile.  So  long  as  it  is  determined  to  discharge  its  functions 
for  its  own  benefit  (which  is  that  of  the  entire  profession)  and  that  of  the 
public,  it  need  have  no  fear  for  open  and  occult  opposition  or  threats. 
Mrs.  Partington  in  pattens,  with  mop  and  bucket,  could  no  more  stop 
the  advance  of  the  tide  than  can  these  stay  the  Royal  College  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  veterinary  education,  so  long  as  the  profession  remains 
united  ;  and  it  has  never  been  more  united  or  powerful  than  it  now  is, 
and  is  likely  to  be. 
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AFRICA. 

We  learn  from  South  Africa  that  a  serious  outbreak  of  disease  has  taken 
place  among  Angora  goats  in  the  Bedford  district,  South  Africa.  According 
to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hutcheon,  Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon,  it  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  was  introduced  into  the  district  by  sick 
animals.  Its  contagiousness  appears  to  be  established  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  spread,  and  also  by  experimentally  placing  healthy  with  diseased 
goats.  The  following  is  the  history  of  the  outbreak  : — 

“  Mr.  Niekerk  purchased  an  Angora  ram  at  Mr.  de  Wet’s  sale  at  Somerset, 
on  January  26th.  This  goat  arrived  at  Mr.  Niekerk’s  farm  on  the  27th,  and 
on  the  29th  he  was  observed  to  be' sick  ;  he  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  re¬ 
covered,  but  a  she-goat  which  was  suffering  from  some  kind  of  lameness  was 
allowed  to  remain  with  him,  and  in  about  six  days  after  she  was  observed 
to  manifest  the  same  symptoms  as  the  ram  had  done,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  she  died.  K  post-morte7n  examination  of  this  goat  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  disease  was  a  species  of  lung  sickness.  The  ram  after  this  was  allowed 
to  associate  with  about  fifty  lame  goats  which  had  been  kept  about  the  home¬ 
stead  for  special  attention.  On  the  26th  of  February,  these  goats  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  other  flocks,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  the  disease  made 
its  appearance  first  among  these  fifty,  and  from  them  it  spread  over  the  en¬ 
tire  flock,  there  being  scarcely  any  free  at  the  present  time,  and  out  of^  the 
original  1,200  of  which  the  flock  was  composed,  600  are  already  dead.  Since 
its  first  appearance,  Mr.  Niekerk  exchanged  a  ram  with  Mr.  Piet  Botha,  and 
from  that  ram  Mr.  Botha  has  now  over  200  affected  with  the  disease.  The 
disease  is  a  most  virulent  form  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  from  the  above 
facts  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  contagiousness.  The  medical  treat- 
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ment  of  such  a  disease  seems  utterly  hopeless,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  its  spread  beyond  its  present  limits  by  the  complete  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  flocks  where  it  has  made  its  appearance.” 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS’  BILL. 

This  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  we  go  to 
press,  the  public  prints  announce  its  second  reading  for  May  31st.  It  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  not  undergo  much  delay  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


BRITISH  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  circular  which  has  been  forwarded,  we  are 
informed,  to  each  constituent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
announcing  the  intention  of  a  Provisional  Committee  “to  assemble  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  veterinary  profession  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  a  Congress 
to  be  held  in  London,  on  13th  and  14th  July,  1881.”  An  accompanying 
letter  from  the  secretaries  informs  us  that  it  has  been  definitely  decided  that 
in  view  of  the  present  aspects  of  professional  affairs  in  this  country,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  arrange  that  all  constituents  of  the  R.C.V.S. shall 
be  eligible  as  ordinary  constituents  of  the  Congress,  and  the  following 
measures  will  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  attendance  of  other  gentlemen 
“  interested  in  veterinary  progress  ”  : — 

1.  An  invitation  will  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  each  Veterinary 
Licensing  Body  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
the  attendance  of  graduates  of  the  body  as  visitors. 

II.  In  view  of  the  important  influence  on  veterinary  progress  exerted  by 
some  of  these  bodies  in  the  past  and  at  present,  a  selected  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  each  shall  be  requested  to  accept  recognition  from  the  Congress  as 
honorary  constihmits. 

III.  That  invitations  to  scientific  societies  and  other  bodies  interested  in 
veterinary  progress,  to  depute  representatives  to  the  Congress,  shall  be  issued 
by  the  secretary.  Representatives  shall  be  nominated  honorary  officers  of 
the  Congress. 

IV.  Each  constituent  shall  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  friends  as 
visitors  to  the  sittings. 

The  Congress  has  official  representatives  in  each  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  have  expressed  their  concurrence  in  its  aims  and  willingness  to  support 
the  movement.  “  Major  subjects  ”  for  debate  at  the  sittings  have  been 
arranged  as  follows  : — 

j.  The  questions  of  soundness  and  unsoundness  in  domesticated  animals 
(Irish  Section). 

2.  The  influence  of  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man 
(Scotch  Section). 

3.  On  cruelty  to  animals,  from  a  veterinary  point  of  view  (Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  North  of  England  Section). 

4.  On  effective  legislation  against  contagious  diseases  of  animals  (Central 
— South  of  England — Section). 

A  copy  of  each  paper  will  be  sent  to  each  subscriber  a  fortnight  before  the 
first  sitting  ;  and  at  the  sittings  the  papers  will  be  taken  as  read,  and  so  time 
tvill  be  economised.  The  Colonies  will  be  represented  by  reports  from  their 
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respective  sections  on  the  progress  and  present  position  of  veterinary  science 
in  the  particular  colony  to  which  each  secretary  belongs. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Congress  shall  be  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  That  he,  with  other 
officers,  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Provisional  Committee,  and 
the  list  submitted  to  the  constituents  at  the  first  sitting. 

It  has  been  decided  that  should  any  surplus  funds  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  after  payment  of  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Congress,  the 
balance  shall  be  handed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  with 
a  request  that  it  be  considered  a  donation  from  the  Congress  to  the  Building 
Fund  of  the  College.  Since  the  Congress  has  been  arranged  with  the  especial 
aim  of  submitting  to  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  profession  questions 
of  interest  and  urgency,  a  special  portion  of  the  tinie  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Congress  will  be  devoted  to  minor  subjects.  As  it  is  anticipated  that  these 
will  be  numerous,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  limit  the  treatment  of 
these  to  a  note  by  show  of  hands  or  otherwise.  It  is  requested  that  any 
gentleman  desiring  to  introduce  a  minor  subject  will  forward  it,  with  the 
arguments  and  con^  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  one  of  the  secretaries, 
not  later  than  9th  July. 

Measures  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  secure  a  suitable  place  for  the 
sittings,  and  the  other  steps  to  ensure  the  satisfactory  reception  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  ordinary  constituents  have  been  taken  by  the  central  section 
of  the  Provisional  Committee,  which  consists  of  twenty-five  gentlemen 
representing  the  professors  and  army  and  private  practitioners  in  and  about 

London.  r  •  u  i 

We  trust  the  profession  has  now  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  unity,  thanks 

to  the  recent  measures  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  as  will 
secure  for  this  Congress  movement  such  brilliant  professional  and  social 
success  as  has  attended  similar  meetings  on  the  Continent  in  various 
countries. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  first  sitting  will  be  duly  announced. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  AND  VETERINARY 
SURGEONS  OF  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 

The  following  Royal  Warrant  in  reference  to  the  grant  of  charge  pay  to 
officers  of  the  veterinary  department,  and  the  employment  of  veterinary 
surgeons  on  the  retired  list,  and  also  those  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  was  issued 
in  May. 

Victoria  R. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  it  is^  expedient  to  make 
certain  further  regulations  in  regard  to  the  Veterinary  Service  of  Our  Army. 
Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  Charge  pay,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a-day,  may, 

from  the  ist  March,  1880,  be  granted— 

{a)  To  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  when  in  sole  charge  of  mounted  troops  ot 
Our  Regular  Forces  serving  in  a  command  abroad,  provided  the  total 
number  of  animals  attached  to  such  troops  shall  exceed  one  thousand  five 

hundred.  .  ,  ^  i 

ib)  To  the  Senior  Veterinary  Surgeon  with  troops  in  the  field,  provided 
the  total  number  of  animals  attached  to  such  troops  shall  exceed  five 

thousand.  .  ^  , 

Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  Our  Secretary  of  State  may,  when 
he  shall  deem  fit,  employ  Veterinary  Surgeons  on  the  Retired  List  and 
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Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  in  special  situations,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  ;  but  such  Officers  shall 
in  no  case  retain  their  appointments  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
and  on  ceasing  to  hold  such  appointment,  those  appointed  from  the  Retired 
List  shall  revert  to  the  Retired  List  with  the  rate  of  retired  pay  of  which 
they  were  in  receipt  when  appointed  to  such  special  situations. 

2.  A  retired  Veterinary  Surgeon,  while  holding  such  an  appointment, 
shall  cease  to  draw  his  retired  pay,  and  shall  receive  a  consolidated  salary 
at  a  rate  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  retired  pay  by  ;!^i5o  a-year,  which 
shall  include  all  allowance,  except  forage,  for  a  horse  when  the  employment 
of  one  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty. 

3.  A  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  holding  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  shall  draw  a  salary  of  ^^150  a-year,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  his  yeomanry  rank  while  his  regiment  is  assembled  for  exercise  or 
for  permanent  duty  ;  provided  that  during  such  exercise  or  permanent  duty 
he  shall,  if  necessary,  supply  a  substitute  at  his  own  expense  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  all  duties  at  the  station  other  than  with  his  yeomanry  regiment. 
Forage  for  a  horse  shall  be  allowed  when  the  employment  of  one  is  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duty.  The  salary  specified 
above  shall,  however,  give  no  claim  to  half-pay,  pension,  or  retired  allowance. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Osborne,  this  21st  day  of  April,  1881,  in  the  44th 
year  of  Our  Reign.  By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 


BEACH’S  UNIVERSAL  ECRASEUR. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  ecraseur  has  been  largely  employed  in  human 
and  animal  surgery,  and  is  now  considered  an  almost  indispensable  instru¬ 
ment.  But  the  various  modifications  adopted  from  time  to  time,  though 
they  might  be  considered  more  or  less  as  improvements,  still  left  much  to 
be  desired,  and  having  ourselves  often  felt  the  need  for  a  more  perfect  and 
convenient  instrument,  we  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  ecraseur  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Beach,  M.R.C.V.  S.,  as  it  meets  all  the  requirements  which 
are  absent  in  the  other  forms.  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  upwards  of  fifty  pieces  (not  including  the  chain),  more  than  a  dozen 
of  which  are  manufactured  in  a  lathe,  including  the  main  screw,  which  has 
a  square  thread,  the  cutting  of  which  is  most  expensive,  but  which  is  far 
more  durable  and  steady  in  movement  than  the  V-shaped  thread  of  other 
ecraseurs.  The  action  of  the  instrument  is  automatic,  and  very  slight  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  handle  (E  in  the  figure)  will  convert  the  fast  movement  to  slow, 
and  slow  to  medium  or  direct  motion,  either  being  retained  in  action  by 
merely  moving  the  springbolt.  This  arrangement  meets  one  great  defect  in 
the  ordinary  ecraseur,  and  is  a  most  important  one  in  such  an  operation  as 
castration,  especially  when  performed  while  the  animal  is  standing.  Another 
important  feature  may  be  noticed,  and  which  is  not  present  in  other  ecra¬ 
seurs.  On  turning  the  handle  the  chain  must  either  leave  or  enter  the  slot 
direct j ^  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  do  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  oval  tube  in 
which  it  runs.  The  chain  is  attached  to  arms  on  either  side  of  the  carrier 
or  nut  B  ;  consequently,  the  pulling  strain  is  on  the  centre  of  the  screw,  and 
not  to  one  side,  as  in  ordinary  screw  instruments.  The  two  last  links  of  the 
chain  are  serrated  to  assist  in  disengaging  the  portion  of  tissue  which  has 
been  crushed  ofT  during  the  operation.  These  links  are  attached  to  a 
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“  cutter  ”  placed  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  the  instrument  from  connective 
tissue  adhesion.  The  attachment  of  the 
chain  itself  is  also  most  ingenious  and 
perfect.  The  ecraseur  is  made  of  steel 
throughout,  and  is  nickel-plated — another 
far  from  trifling  advantage  so  far  as  clean¬ 
liness  and  preservation  are  concerned.  In 
order  that  the  novelty  and  efficiency  of  the 
instrument  may  be  fully  understood,  we 
give  the  following  description  from  the 
specification,  which  explains  the  figure. 

The  invention  consists  mainly  in  the 
combination  with  the  screw,  and  the  handle 
by  which  said  screw  is  operated,  of  change 
or  multiplying  gear,  whereby  either  the 
speed  or  the  power  of  the  instrument  may 
be  increased  at  will,  both  these  change 
gears  being  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
instrument,  or  employed  in  separate  instru¬ 
ments.  The  object  is  in  the  one  case  to 
impart  to  the  screw  a  quicker  motion  than 
that  of  the  handle  in  order  to  traverse  the 
nut  (to  which  the  chain  is  attached)  quickly 
along  the  screw  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  chain  to  suit  the 
operation  to  be  performed  ;  and  in  the 
other  case  to  impart  to  the  screw  a  motion 
slower  than  that  of  the  handle  in  order 
to  multiply  the  power  during  the  actual 
performance  of  the  operation. 

In  ecraseurs  the  handle  has  heretofore 
been  fixed  directly  upon  the  screw,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  invention  the  handle  is  fixed 
on  a  spindle  separate  from  the  screw,  and 
the  two  are  geared  together  by  change 
gear  as  follows  : — 

To  impart  a  motion  to  the  screw  quicker 
than  that  of  the  handle  a  spur  wheel  on 
the  spindle  is  made  to  gear  with  a  pinion 
on  a  short  counterspindle  which  is  geared 
by  a  spur  wheel  with  a  pinion  on  the  screw. 
To  impart  a  motion  to  the  screw  slower 
than  that  of  the  handle  a  pinion  on  the 
spindle  is  made  to  gear  with  a  spur  wheel 
upon  a  sleeve  that  runs  loose  on  the 
counterspindle,  and  is  geared  by  a  pinion 
with  a  spur  wheel  on  the  screw.  Either 
the  quick  or  the  slow  motion  may  be 
thrown  into  gear  by  sliding  the  handle 
spindle  longitudinally  and  locking  it  in 
the  one  or  other  position. 

The  inner  end  of  the  spindle  may  also 
be  made  to  engage  by  a  clutch  directly 
with  the  screw  in  order  to  operate  the 
latter  without  the  intervention  of  the 
change  gear. 
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The  spindle  is  made  tubular  to  receive  a  prolongation  of  the  screw,  and  also 
a  spiral  spring  which  tends  to  push  the  spindle  outwards  and  throw  the 
quick  motion  into  gear. 

This  change  gear  is  wholly  contained  within  a  box  or  case  forming  part 
of  the  frame  of  the  instrument. 

The  annexed  figure  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  case  or  frame  of  the 
instrument,  showing  the  double  set  of  change  gear  which  is  represented  in 
the  position  for  imparting  a  quick  motion  to  the  screw 

A  is  the  screw,  and  B  is  the  nut  travelling  thereon,  the  chain  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  being  attached  to  arms  c,  at  diametrically  opposite  sides  of  the  nut, 
so  that  the  chain  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  screw,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  no  tendency  to  cant  the  nut.  Both  the  screw  and^  chain  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  tubular  sheath  D  of  oval  form  in  cross  section,  in  which  the  nut 
B  fits  so  as  to  be  thereby  prevented  from  turning.  The  screw  is  journalled 
in  this  sheath  D,  and  is  prevented  from  moving  longitudinally  by  bolts 
received  in  a  circumferential  groove  in  the  upper  end  of  the  screw  ;  E  is 
the  handle  for  operating  the  screw.  It  is  provided  with  a  short  spindle  F 
in  line  with  screw  A,  and  made  tubular  to  receive  a  plain  prolongation  a  of 
the  screw  spindle  of  small  diameter,  which  slides  and  turns  freely  therein, 
and  a  spiral  spring  which  tends  to  push  the  spindle  F  outward  ;  G  is  a  short 
counter  spindle  parallel  to  the  screw  spindle  A,  and  mounted  to  rotate  in 
bearings  in  a  box  or  case  H  forming  part  of  the  frame  of  the  instrument  \  I 
is  a  spur  wheel  keyed  on  the  spindle  F  near  its  inner  end,  and  z  is  a  pinion 
fast  on  the  adjacent  end  of  the  spindle  G  ;  K  is  a  spur  wheel  keyed  on  the 
opposite  end  of  spindle  G,  and  geared  with  a  pinion  k  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  screw  spindle  A ;  /  is  a  pinion  fixed  on  the  inner  end  of  spindle  F ;  and  Lisa 
spur  wheel  keyed  on  a  sleeve  M  turning  loose  on  spindle  G,  and  having  apinion  n 
upon  it  in  gear  with  a  spur  wheel  N  keyed  on  the  screw  spindle  A.  The  end  of 
spindle  F  is  capable  of  engaging  by  a  clutch  directly  with  the  spur  wheel  N. 
This  wheel  N  is  united  to  pinion  ^  by  cutting  a  hole  through  it  with  an  inside 
ring  of  teeth,  the  exact  counterpart  of  pinion^,  and  soldering  the  wheel  N  on 
the  pinion,  the  latter  only  entering  half-way  through  the  wheel.  The  pinion 
I  is  exactly  like  pinion  so  that  it  also  vdll  enter  the  hole  and  engage  with 
the  teeth  therein,  thus  forming  a  clutch.  P  is  a  latch  or  bolt  sliding  in  an 
ear  fixed  on  the  cover  of  box  H,  and  pressed  inwards  by  a  spring  p.  The 
nose  of  this  bolt  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tubular  frame  of 
the  instrument,  and  enters  either  of  three  circumferential  grooves  r,  r*,  r“, 
in  the  spindle  F  in  order  to  maintain  the  parts  in  gear  in  either  of  the  three 
positions  in  which  they  may  be  adjusted,  viz.,  in  the  figure  the  spur  wheel  I 
IS  in  gear  with  the  pinion  i  for  multiplying  the  motion  of  spindle  F  through 
spindle  G,  and  gears  K,  /&,  to  screw  A.  This  is  the  position  for  rapidly 
running  the  chain  in  or  out  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  operation. 
To  change  this  motion  the  spindle  F  is  pushed  inwards  until  I  is  disengaged 
from  z,  and  the  pinion  /  is  put  in  gear  with  wheel  L  for  imparting  slow 
motion  to  screw  A  through  sleeve  M  and  gears  zz,  N,  the  gears  K,  and 
spindle  G  then  running  idle.  This  is  the  position  for  obtaining  the  increased 
power  usually  required  for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

To  obtain  uniform  action  the  spindle  F  is  pushed  still  further  inwards  until 
the  pinion  I  enters  hole  for  operating  screw  spindle  A  directly  from  the 
handle  E,  as  may  be  sometimes  required,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
change  gears  which,  in  this  position  all  run  idle,  i,  2,  3,  are  marks  on  the 
spindle  F  to  show  at  a  glance  which  motion  is  in  gear. 

By  means  of  the  above  described  arrangement,  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
rotate  the  screw  spindle  A  either  slower  or  quicker  than  the  handle  E  at 
will,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  use  a  screw  of  comparatively  coarse  pitch  and 
strong  thread. 
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The  screw  spindle  A  is  left  plain  for  a  short  distance  at  each  end  of  the 
course  of  nut  B,  to  prevent  the  latter  jamming  fast  against  the  bearings  of 
the  screw  spindle  when  it  reaches  either  end  ot  its  course,  and  in  order  to 
lead  the  nut  back  on  to  the  screw  again  a  spiral  spring  or  india-rubber 
cushion  is  placed  either  on  the  nut  B  or  on  the  bearing  against  which  it 
presses,  as  at  <5,  for  example. 

On  one  side  is  an  elevation  of  the  nut  B  at  right  angles  to  the  rnain  figure 
A.  The  chain  C  is  attached  to  two  arms  c,  fixed  to  nut  B,  but  instead  of 
a  chain  a  wire  or  other  equivalent  may  be  used.  The  head  S  is  fitted  in 
the  end  of  the  tubular  sheath  D,  and  has  a  slot  s  through  which  the  chain  C 
passes. 

T  is  a  cutter  formed  of  a  bar  of  steel  of  rectangular  section,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  exactly  to  the  section  of  the  slot  s.  It  is  attached  to  the  chain  as 
shown,  and  is  by  it  drawn  into  the  slot  s  to  ensure  the  clean  severance  of  any 
tissues  adhering  to  the  part  operated  on. 


PRESENTATION  TO  PROFESSOR  VAUGHAN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
held  in  the  lecture  theatre,  on  March  17th  ult.,  Professor  Vaughan,  who 
was  present  by  invitation,  was  presented,  on  the^  occasion  of  his  resigning 
the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  with  two  very  handsome  richly-carved  sll^^r  goblets 
and  a  massive  Highland  dirk,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  students,  and  ot  the  kindly  feeling  which  has  always  existed  between 
them. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Annual  General  Meeting,  May  2Nd,  1881. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  took  place  at  Red  Lion  Square,  on  Monday,  May  ^nd,  i«»i. 

George  Fleming,  Esq.,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  about  eighty 

Fellows  and  members  were  present.  _  .1,  r  ^  Pnllpcrp 

The  following  gentlemen  entered  their  names  on  dhe  list  of  the  Co 

viz.  :-W.  LeatL?,  Liverpool ;  W.  F.  Smith,  E.  E.  Bennett,  F.  H.  Ridler, 
T.  J.  W.  Dollar,  A.  Broad,  E.  E.  Batt,  W.  Hunting,  G.  Fleming,  W.  Ro„e  , 
E.  L.  Shave,  J.  Wal'd,  B.  Cartledge,  W.  Robertson,  G.  A.  Banham,  M.  J. 
Harpley,  J.  M.  Gillingham,  G.  R  Griffith,  F.  G.  Samson  J  Fraser  E.  H 
Kelly,  A.  J.  Hickman,  N.  Almond,  J.  Mackinder,  E.  C.  Dray,  T.  Greaves, 
H.  K.  Shiw,  J.  Cooper,  A.V.D.  ;  J-  T  Kmg,  McGiffi  W.  B  Walters, 
A.V.D.  ;  J.  Rowe,  M.  H.  Naylor,  H.  L.  Simpson,  C  Sheather,  J.  H.  Brown, 

J.  Gerrard,  T.  P.  Gndgin,  A.  F.  Hinge,  H.  T.  Batt,  T.  '  i'  Moore’ 

A.  Lawson,  W.  A.  Taylor,  W.  G.  Boswell,  M.  Clarke,  T.  ’ 

J.  Collins,  P.V.S.  ;  W.  S.  Wallis,  A.  R-  Charlie,  S>r  F.  W  Fnzwygram, 
H.  J.  Hancock,  J.  R.  Cox,  T.  Briggs,  A.  Broad,  C.  g, Sana's™' W-gi- 
Beach,  T.  H.  Lewis,  A.  J.  Sewell,  H.  D.  G.bbmgs,  H.  J.  Gar™ii»ht,  J. 

Atkinson,  W.  Pritchard,  W.  Mole,  R.  Ward,  J.  i.pnson 

Simcocks,  F.  W.  Wragg,  W.  Helinore,  J.  W.  Carlisle,  C.  Stephensom 

After  the  ordinary  business,  it  was  agreed  that  as  each  member  had  beioie 
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him  a  copy  of  the  annual  report,  it  be  taken  as  read.  This  report  having 
been  distributed  to  every  member  of  the  profession  with  the  voting  papers, 
need  not  be  reproduced  here. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Scrutineers’  report  of  the  election.  The 
first  six  on  the  list  were  declared  to  be  elected  members  : — 


Mr.  Reynolds . 

-  535 

»  Dray  . 

...  514 

„  Taylor  . 

...  498 

„  Blakeway . 

...  469 

„  Harpley  . 

...  384 

„  Walley  . 

...  357 

Mr.  Wragg  . 353 

„  Stephenson  .  3^7 

„  Duguid  . 311 

„  Cartledge . 289 

„  Cartwright . 242 

„  Williams .  loi 


The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  President,  General  Fitzwygram,  James 
Collins,  P.V.S.A. ;  Messrs.  Owles,  R.  Ward,  Cox,  Greaves,  Helmore,  Ban- 
ham,  Simcocks,  Dollar,  Hunting,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Naylor,  Rowe,  Dyer,  Rogers, 
Stephenson,  Moore,  McGill,  Gerrard,  J.  Ward,  Wallis,  and  Atkinson. 

A  lively  interest  was  evinced  by  the  members  on  the  pupilage  bye-law. 

Mr.  W ILLIAM  Hunting  said  he  disagreed  with  the  pupilage  on  principle, 
as  the  collegiate  course  would  tend  to  develop,  in  due  time,  a  knowledge  of 
practical  details  ;  the  pupilage  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  escape  from 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted  the  practical  examina¬ 
tions  ;  pupilage  also  tended  to  bring  about  habits  of  indifference  to  principles 
of  practice  and  theory  on  the  part  of  the  students,  therefore  he  should  prefer 
that  the  student  acquired  his  practice  after  he  left  College.  He  therefore 
begged  to  move,  as  an  amendment,  “  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a 
compulsory  pupilage  of  twelve  months  is  no  guarantee  of  a  candidate  possess¬ 
ing  useful  practical  knowledge,  and  that  it  suggests  to  the  Council  the 
advisability  of  substituting  for  it  a  practical  test  by  examination.” 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  appeared  to  speak  in  a 
very  excited  and  incoherent  manner,  and  had  to  be  called  to  order  for  offensive 
language,  seconded  Mr.  Hunting’s  amendment,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  disapproved  of  everything  the  Council  had  done  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Rogers  created  much  merriment  by  energetically  protesting  that 
education  and  examinations  were  quite  unnecessary  for  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  the  less  educated  were  the  best  practitioners. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  thought  the  pupilage  was  a  mistake,  and  would  be 
the  means  of  keeping  many  an  industrious  young  man  of  slender  means  out 
of  the  profession,  from  the  additional  expense  and  waste  of  time  ;  he  spoke 
as  regards  Scotland.  He  should,  therefore,  support  Mr.  Hunting’s  resolution. 

Mr.  Moore,  senr.,  said  a  year’s  pupilage  was,  to  his  mind,  ridiculous,  and 
no  good  at  all ;  unless  three  years  at  least  were  passed  with  a  practitioner,  it 
was  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunting,  and  would  support  the 
motion. 

Mr.  McGill  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pupilage  was  an  error,  and 
that,  besides,  twelve  months  was  too  short  a  period  if  it  were  to  be  of  any 
good. 

Mr.  Simcocks,  of  Drogheda,  said  he  thought  the  pupilage  question  was  a 
most  important  one,  and  the  only  way  for  the  pupil  or  student  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  practical  details  ;  if  the  College  had  not  practice  the  student 
could  not  see  any.  He  would  heartily  support  the  Council,  and  said  he  felt 
quite  sure  the  bulk  of  the  profession  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  Council 
for  their  valuable  labours. 

Mr.  Helmore  supported  the  Council  in  all  that  it  had  done.  If  it  did 
nothing  more  for  ten  years  the  profession  must  still  be  grateful  to  it  for 
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bringing  forward  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill,  which  he  considered  was  the 
greatest  advance  yet  made. 

Mr.  Robert  Ward  said  he  had  all  along  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this 
matter,  as  he  felt  convinced  the  College  could  not  present  students  fit  and 
qualified  to  practise  until  such  time  that  a  College  farm  was  established  in 
connection.  The  important  subject — cattle  pathology — could  riot  be  taught 
without  patients,  and  the  public  expected  much  from  the  profession,  now  that 
contagious  diseases  were  so  prevalent.  He  could  assert  from  his  own 
experience  that  pupilage  was  highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  student, 
but  to  the  owners  of  the  patients,  and  the  patients  too.  He  did  not  acquire 
his  knowledge  of  practice— cattle  especially— at  college,  and  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  existed  at  present  as  in  1855,  and  in  1865  the  practice  was  special. 

Mr.  Cox  fully  supported  the  Council  in  the  pupilage  bye-law,  feeling  the 
importance  of  practical  knowledge  being  in  the  student’s  possession  before 
he  received  the  diploma.  He  could  not  apprehend  how  the  pupil  was  to  ac¬ 
quire  professional  tact  and  habit  unless  he  has  passed  some  time  in  its 
midst ;  but  the  time  was  open  to  question,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  had 
been  introduced,  and  he  would  support  the  Council  in  extending  the  period. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  he  was  quite  of  the  same  mind  ;  he 
thought  practical  knowledge  was  useful  and  essential.  He  should  like  to  see 
the  pupils  furnished  with  it,  but  he  quite  expected  this  pupilage  would  not  be 

pleasing  to  all.  •  i  r  • 

Mr.  OwLES  was  in  favour  of  pupilage,  and  he  was  certain  the  profession 

could  not  do  better  than  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Naylor  spoke  on  the  preliminary  examination,  and  referred  to  some 
papers  of  1869  ;  on  the  whole  he  supported  the  work  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  already  expressed  his  views,  so  that  he  could 
only  say  that  he  was  still  more  convinced  from  what  had  been  said  that 
pupilage  was  desirable,  indeed  imperative.  ^  ^ 

Several  others  spoke,  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  pupilage,  when,  Mr.  Huntings 
amendment  having  been  put  to  the  meeting,  only  seven  were  in  its  favour 
and  more  than  seventy  against  it. 

The  President  expressed  himself  as  gratified  at  the  striking  result  01  the 
vote,  and  explained  that  the  examiners  had  not  the  facilities  for  examining 
candidates  thoroughly  in  all  the  practical  details  of  the  profession  ;  in  this 
respect  they  were  most  disadvantageously  placed,  when  compared  with  ex¬ 
aminers  in  human  medicine  and  surgery,  though  these  also  had  to  rely  largely 
upon  the  evidence  of  certificates.  In  the  matter  of  diagnosis  of  disease,  per¬ 
formance  of  operations,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things,  the  veterinary 
examiners  could  not  examine  practically.  The  pupilage  bye-law  was 
carried  by  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  Council,  and  was  approved  of  by 
every  one  who  knew  the  requirements  of  the  profession  or  cared  for  its  repu¬ 
tation — in  fact,  by  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  its  members.  Though  Mr.  HunUng 
had  such  a  low  estimate  of  his  brother  practitioners,^  he  (the  President)  had 
every  confidence  in  their  doing  their  duty  to  the  pupils  entrusted  to  them, 
year  was  certainly  not  a  long  period,  but  it  was  the  minimum,  and  if  well  spent 
would  effect  much  good  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  much  better  than  no  pupilage  at 
all.  If  the  time  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  then  it  could  be  extended  >  ^he 
present  was  a  commencement.  The  profession  was  never  more  united  than 
at  present  on  this  question,  as  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  meeting 

showed.  . ,  4.  4.-U 

Mr.  Dyer  next  remarked  that  he  desired  the  President  to  enumerate  tne 

offences  that  would  render  a  member  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  register. 
He  had  evidence  of  nefarious  horse-dealing  practices  by  a  member  flouting 
M.R.C.V.S.L.  after  his  name.  He  certainly  thought  such  an  offence  was 
sufficient,  and  should  like  to  see  the  names  of  all  members  who  dealt  m 
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horses  removed.  He  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — viz.,  “  That  the 
Council  be  requested  to  define  the  offences  under  which  members  are  liable 
to  expulsion.” 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dollar  said  this  question  had  already  been  brought  before  the 
Council,  but  nothing  definite  had  yet  been  done.  Some  kind  of  statement 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  the  matter  was  a  very  difficult  one  ;  the  Council 
could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  a  member  ;  let  a  member  be  convicted  before  a 
judge  then  the  Council  could  act,  but  to  expel  a  member  would  expose  the 
College  to  legal  proceedings  and  expense. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Collins,  there  must  be 
an  established  fact  of  some  kind  before  the  Council  dare  move  ;  a  conviction 
would  be  all  that  was  needed. 

Mr.  Hunting  did  not  agree  with  this.  He  said  it  appeared  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  not  like  a  club,  unable  to  expel  a  member  for  fear  of  an  action  ;  thus, 
a  man  may  go  on  and  laugh  at  the  Council.  He  did  not  see  why  the  Council 
should  be  afraid  of  the  consequences  ;  determined  action  would  soon  stay 
those  disgracing  us.  He,  however,  should  not  like  to  see  horse-dealing 
among  the  list  of  crimes,  for  he  enjoyed  a  nice  deal  honourably  done  with  a 

Profit* 

The  President  said  the  Council  would  hold  an  invidious  position  if  it 
took  upon  itself  such  responsibility  ;  the  proper  course  had  been  well  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Collins,  and  he  was  sure  the  Council  would  not  shirk  its  duty. 
He  had  asked  a  complainant  to  state  a  case,  but  he  refused  ;  thus  the  Council 
was  powerless,  for  it  could  not  persecute  one  of  its  own  members  for  an  al¬ 
leged  offence  against  one  outside  the  profession  who  refused  to  prove  his 
charge.  Horse-dealers  were  an  honourable  body  of  men,  and  the  trade  was 
not  disreputable.  Horse-couping  and  horse-dealing  were  not  synonymous 
terms. 

Mr.  Dyer’s  resolution  was  declared  lost. 

Mr.  Rowe  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  building. 

The  President  hoped  that  active  measures  would  be  adopted  during  the 
ensuing  presidential  year  ;  he  had  done  his  utmost  during  the  past  year,  and 
regretted  his  efforts  had  not  been  successful. 

After  a  few  remarks,  the  annual  report,  together  with  the  annual  balance 
sheet,  was  received  and  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  was  accorded  by 
acclamation. 

The  election  of  a  Registrar  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  on  the  ballot 
being  taken,  Mr.  Hill  was  declared  to  be  unanimously  elected. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  when 
about  fifty  members  were  present.  The  following  guests  were  also  present : 
Drs.  Thin  and'Townsend,  Captain  White  (Editor  of  Army  and  Navy ^  Gazette)^ 
and  Mr.  Michie.  The  usual  toasts  were  proposed,  warmly  received,  and 
heartily  responded  to,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  harmony,  none  of  those 
present  retiring  until  the  long  list  of  toasts  had  been  exhausted. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  paper,  entitled  “  Observations  on  Health,  Disease,  and 
Lameness,”  was  read  by  J.  Woodroffe  Hill,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Wolverhampton, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Association  : — 

When  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  by  your  esteemed  Secretary  to 
read  a  paper  before  this  society,  I  can  assure  you,  combined  with  the  plea¬ 
sure  its  acceptance  gave  me,  I  felt  somewhat  diffident  in  appearing  as  an 
essayist  before  an  association  which  has  ever  stood  pre-eminent  in  England. 
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Again,  my  weekly  duties  at  the  college  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
attached  leave  me,  as  you  may  imagine,  apart  from  the  work  of  a  private 
practitioner,  but  few  idle  moments  to  call  my  own.  Nevertheless,  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  hospitality  and  Lancashire  talent  have  laid  strong  hold  upon  me,  and 
I  felt  constrained  to  make  an  effort,  confirm  my  promise,  and  be  a  listener,  if 
not  an  essayist,  at  this  meeting. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  the  brevity  of  my  paper,  andm 
the  second  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  shortcomings  which  more  or  less 
always  arise  under  such  circumstances. 

In  speaking  of  Health  and  Disease,  were  I  to  limit  my  remarks  to  only 
practical  information,  such  a  subject  must  of  necessity  occupy  a  very  wide 
range.  Indeed,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  toLnow  how  to  compress  it  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  compass  for  this  evening’s  discussion.  It  has  been  observed, , 
“  The  study  of  medicine  is  prosecuted  under  two  relations — namely,  as  a 
science^  and  as  an  art.  Medicine  considered  as  a  science  takes  cognizance  of 
all  that  relates  to  our  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  become  developed,  of  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  of 
their  nature,  and  of  their  causes,  in  the  widest  sense  of  these  terms.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  an  art  (in  so  far  as  medicine  has  that  practical  value),  its 
object  is  to  distinguish,  to  prevent,  and  to  cure  diseases.  The  object  and 
aim  of  medicine  as  an  art  is  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  to  lengthen 
out  human  existence,  by  warding  off  or  by  modifying  dissease,  ‘  as  the 
greatest  of  moral  evils,’  and  by  restoring  health,  and  even  at  times  reason 
itself,  ‘  as  the  greatest  of  moral  blessings.’  In  other  words,  the  practical 
view  required  to  be  taken  of  medicine  is,  that  ^  it  is  the  art  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  diseases,  so  as  to  appreciate  their  causes,  and  to  prevent  their 
occurrence  when  possible,  to  promote  their  cure,  or  to  relieve  them  when 
they  occur  ’  ”  (Biglow).  “  Many  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  combined 
in  the  constitution  and  elucidation  of  the  science  ;  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  an  art  ought  to  be  founded  on  principles  of  facts  of  universal,  or 
at  least  of  extensive  applicability”  (Aitken).^  _ 

Such  remarks  apply  both  to  man  and  animals  ;  and  the  former,  with  his 
superior  knowledge,  exercises  from  time  to  time  the  power  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  species  and  those  of  the  lower  world  over 
whom  God  has  given  him  control.  But  though  men  have  written,  and  will 
continue  to  write,  on  the  manifold  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  yet,  with 
all  his  talent,  however  great  it  may  be,  it  has  been  truly  observed  by  Chomel 
“  that  no  man  possesses  all  the  pathological  knowledge  contained  in  the 
records  of  his  art.”  Yes,  we  must  go  back  and  back  into  the  lore  of  our 
forefathers,  combine  the  opinions  of  the  great  ones  gone  with  those  present 
and  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  ourselves,  to  form  anything  like  a  trust¬ 
worthy,  comprehensive,  scientific  treatise. 

Thus  it  is  then,  gentlemen,  that  veterinary  medical  associations  are  of 
value.  We  meet  together,  scientifically,  for  the  interchange  of  opinions. 
One  describes  a  disease  another  may  not  have  seen,  another  records  his 
experience  concerning  it,  others  follow  in  the  wake,  and  so,  as  one  method  of 
treatment  is,  in  its  success,  compared  with  another,  we  arrive,  by  such  com¬ 
parisons  and  discussions,  at  a  result  most  favourable  to  our  patients  and  the 

public  at  large.  _  ,  j  • 

To  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Health,  Disease,  and  Death  would  be  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  myself  a  task  which  would  involve  many  long  days,  aye,  weeks 
and  months,  if  not  years,  to  complete  it !  _  ^ 

Health,  the  greatest  boon  of  man  and  animal  kind,  what  a  study,  and 
how  disregarded  !  Disease,  who  can  fathom  it  fully  and  satisfactorily  ? 
Death,  how  can  we  describe  it,  beyond  saying  life  has  ceased  ? 

So  far  as  we  are  versed  in  the  literature  of  these  three,  we  know  certain 
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changes  are  necessary.  “  Healthy  life,’’  says  Dr.  Chambers,  “  consists  in  a 
continuous  and  equally  balanced  repetition  of  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the 
renewal  of  the  body,  constructive  and  destructive  assimilation — in  other  words, 

‘  growing  and  moulting.’  The  essential  nature  of  disease  is  a  deficiency 
of  health,  a  deficiency  of  either  construction  or  destruction  in  one  or  more 
points.  The  cure  of  disease,  natural  or  artificial,  consists  in  a  new  birth,  or 
renewal  of  deficient  life.  The  most  active  metamorphosis  of  the  body  pos¬ 
sible,  the  highest  possible  development  of  life  in  every  part,  is  health.  The 
partial  cessation,  or  arrest,  is  disease.  The  complete  cessation  of  metamor¬ 
phosis  is  death.”  Thus  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  aid,  when  necessary. 
Nature’s  laws,  and  not,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  is  too  often  done,  thwart  them. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  animal  frame  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  marvellous  structure  and  exact  proportion  of 
every  part,  and  realize  the  fact  that  only  an  all-wise  Providence  could  have 
brought  in  being  such  a  masterpiece  of  creation. 

Unfortunately,  some  form  of  disease  is  ever  present  in  this  country.  Perfect 
immunity  never  has,  and  probably  never  will  be  known,  so  long  as  cattle 
exist.  But  as  we  have  the  means  within  our  reach  to  lessen  mortality,  and 
in  many  instances  to  altogether  prevent  animals  contracting  certain  diseases, 
it  behoves  us  to  keep  a  careful  look-out  for  predisposing  causes,  when  dis¬ 
covered  avoid  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  unavoidable  to  endeavour 
to  modify  them  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fleming  observes,  “the  knowledge  we  acquire 
of  the  nature  of  causes  gives  us  a  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  pre¬ 
ventive  or  prophylactic  treatment  which  must  ever  form  the  most  valuable 
and  important  department  of  veterinary  science.”  “  Were,”  says  Dr.  Parkes, 
“  the  laws  of  health  and  of  physiology  better  understood,  how  great  would  be 
the  effect !  Let  us  hope  that  matters  of  such  great  moment  may  not  always 
be  considered  of  less  importance  than  the  languages  of  extinct  nations,  or 
the  unimportant  facts  of  a  dead  history.” 

Yes,  to  perfectly  understand  the  laws  of  health  and  of  physiology  would 
be  to  reach  a  higher  step  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  this  should  be  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  each  one  of  us  ;  for  many  diseases  are  still  hidden  in 
mystery  ;  their  origin  is  a  problem  we  cannot  solve,  and  their  treatment, 
therefore,  unsatisfactory  and  difficult.  Great  as  the  progress  of  veterinary 
science  has  been,  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done.  Well,  we  must 
struggle  on,  and,  baffled  as  we  are  from  time  to  time,  we  shall  find  new 
encouragement  at  each  step  by  the  gradual  experience  we  gain,  an  experience 
which,  in  right  hands,  may  always  be  turned  to  good  account. 

Veterinary  sanitary  science  has  burst  upon  us  like  a  sunbeam,  and  chased 
many  a  dark  cloud  away.  As  in  the  sister  profession,  So  in  our  own,  this 
has  now  become  an  advanced  study,  the  vast  importance  of  this  connecting 
link  between  health  and  disease  cannot  be  lost  sight  of 

Mr.  Fleming’s  able  pen  has  given  to  the  world  a  splendid  effort  on  this 
subject.  The  amount  of  disease  due  to  sanitary  neglect  has  been,  and  still 
is,  immense  :  a  defective  drain,  an  ill-ventilated  cow-house,  a  damp  and 
exposed  sheep-fold,  a  badly  constructed  stable,  are  often  the  unsuspected 
roots  of  many  fatal  maladies.  Prescribed  medicines,  and  advertised  cure- 
all  drug-chests,  are  ransacked  to  remove  the  effect,  while  the  cause  is  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed. 

The  old  proverb,  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”^still  holds  good.  The 
evil  influence  must  be  avoided,  the  spell  broken,  or  disease  will  still  ride 
rampant.  Nature,  nevertheless,  is  ever  progressive  :  we  may  thwart  her 
purposes,  but  yet  her  influence  is  exerted.  Changes  are  ever  taking  place, 
time  rolls  on,  and  age  brings  with  it  decay  and  its  many  infirmities.  It  is 
for  us  to  render  those  changes  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  maintenance 
of  health  compatible  with  the  circumstances. 
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There  is  now,  however,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  a  growing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  stock.  Improved  methods  of  transit  have  been  adopted,  whereby 
their  sufferings  may  be  ameliorated  and  disease  prevented.  This  great  part 
has  been  due  to  the  labours  of  the  R.  S.P.C.A.,  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
that  concerns  the  interest  of  the  lower  creation  have  been  productive  of  such 
incalculable  benefit.  The  system  of  inspection,  though  still  in  some  districts 
insufficient,  is  now  more  rigid,  and  thus  cattle-owners  leel  a  greater  protection 
and  their  confidence  is  strengthened  in  the  powers  that  be.  ’ 

These  thoughts,  gentlemen,  having  thrust  themselves  upon  me  during  an 
evening  of  meditation,  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  various  maladies  to  which 
our  patients  are  liable,  and  the  differential  modes  of  treatment,  and  then  I 
thought,  of  what  use  is  a  good  superstructure  with  a  bad  foundation .?  and  so 
Lameness,  a  favourite  study  of  my  own,  and  I  think  an  interesting  one  to  us 
all,  invited  my  attention.  No  veterinary  subject  perhaps  creates  greater 
attention,  or  invites  more  outside  criticism,  than  lameness,  particularly  that 
affecting  the  fore  limbs. 

Very  recently  I  was  summoned  to  London  to  examine  a  horse  upon  which 
three  opinions  had  already  been  taken.  The  first  had  pronounced  it  in  the 
shoulder,  the  second  in  the  knee,  the  third  in  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  foot. 
My  own  coincides  with  the  last,  concerning  which,  until  afterwards,  I  was 
kept  in  the  dark.  Side  bone  was  undoubtedly  forming,  and  is  now  well 
marked.  To  me  the  lameness  was  rendered  more  obscure  than  to  the  preceding 
examination,  inasmuch  as,  in  replacing  the  shoe  after  removal  by  the  second 
professional  man,  the  animal  had  been  pricked.  My  first  treatment  was 
venesection  from  the  coronet  on  both  sides,  with  hot  water  immersion  for  the 
inflamed  cartilages,  and  opening  out  the  nail  penetration,  and  subsequent 
poulticing  for  the  prick.  This  is  but  one  illustration  out  of  many  which 
probably  most  of  us  could  cite,  hence  I  think  the  subject  is  of  some  import¬ 
ance. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  in  so  short  a  paper  to  dwell  thoroughly  and 
do  justice  to  the  various  kinds  of  lameness  to  which  horses  are  liable.  I 
have  therefore  selected  two  of  perhaps  the  commonest  occurrence,  and  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  viz.  Splint  and  Spavin.  My  description  of  each 
will  be  brief,  as  I  wish  more  particularly  to  dwell  on  the  treatment. 

A  splint,  1  need  scarcely  remark,  is  an  exostisis,  or  transformation  of 
tissue  into  bone.  The  causes  usually  operating  in  their  production  are 
concussion  and  hereditary  predisposition. 

Splints  vary  in  character  and  position.  Usually  they  are  associated  with 
the  small  metacarpal,  or  “splint-bone,”  hence  the  name  ;  but  not  unfrequently 
they  are  formed  on  the  large  metacarpal,  or  cannon-bone,  and  entirely  apart 
from  the  smaller  ones. 

Splints  may  be  situated  outside  the  leg,  inside,  high  up,  low  down,  forward 
or  backward,  be  single  or  multiple.  They  also  occasionally  exist  on  hind 
limbs,  usually  on  the  outside  of  the  large  metatarsal. 

According  to  Solleysell,  there  are  five  varieties  of  splint,  and  these  I  give 
in  his  own  words.  “  The  first  is  the  simple  splint,  which  but  adheres  to  the 
bone  of  the  leg,  and  doth  not  at  all  touch  the  back  sinew,  and  as  is  also  a  pretty 
distance  from  the  knee.  The  second  is  a  pegged  or  double  splint  (le  sur-os 
double  ou  cheville)  which  is  when  there  are  two  splints,  one  upon  the  outer, 
the  other  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  directly  opposite  to  one  another,  as 
though  they  were  pinned  together  through  the  leg,  from  which  they  derive 
the  denomination  of  pegged.  The  third  is  the  splint  which  ascendeth  to  the 
knee,  and  almost  always  maketh  a  horse  to  halt.  The  fourth  is  the  (la 
tumeur)  fusee,  which  is  two  splints  joined  at  the  ends,  one  above  the  other. 
The  last  (the  fifth)  is  the  little  bony  excrescence  (osselet)  which  is  upon  the 
knee,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  very  substance  of  the  knee  itself,  unless  a 
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man  have  very  great  experience  ”  (“  Compleat  Horssman,”  Hope’s  translation 
second  edition,  part  ii.,  sect.  6,  p.  95). 

We  may  add  to  the  above  list  a  sixth,  termed  occult  splint,  where  there  is 
simply  obliteration  or  osseous  transformation  of  the  fibro-glutinous  material 
between  the  large  and  small  metacarpal,  without  external  enlargement. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  splint  are  so  general  that,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  horses  may  be  pronounced  sound  with  their  existence,  though 
under  all  circumstances  it  is  essential  their  presence  should  be  mentioned  i7i  a 
certificate  of  examination.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Percivall  says,  “  were  this  question  ” 
(as  to  the  soundness  of  a  horse  with  splints)  “  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  there  would  be,  we  are  afraid,  remaining  but  few  horses  that  could  be 
called  sound,  after  the  completion  of  their  adult  period  of  life.  That  a  horse 
going  lame  in  consequence  of  splint,  or  that  cuts  from  splint  so  as  to  occasion 
himself  lameness,  is  unsound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Unless, 
however,  one  or  other  of  these  ill  consequences  could  be  shown  to  result,  no 
importance  whatever  need  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  splint.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  now  and  then,  indeed,  happens,  that  splint  may,  from  its  magnitude 
or  conspicuous  situation,  amount  to  an  eye-sore  or  blemish  ;  this  might  some¬ 
what  disturb  the  question  of  soundness,  though  we  very  much  doubt,  after 
all,  that  such  case  of  magnitude  simply  could  be  construed  as  equivalent  to 
unsoundness.” 

Still,  after  the  latitude  given  by  Mr.  Percivall,  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  splint  is  the  cause  of  much  vexation  ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  state  that  many  of  what  are  looked  upon  as  obscure  cases  of  lameness  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  what  is  now  so  frequently  passed  over  in  examinations 
as  to  soundness,  viz.,  splint.  If  the  latter  is  well  forward,  and  a  far  distance 
below  the  knee,  and  the  action  sufficiently  wide  to  escape  its  being  struck,  it 
is  considered  by  some  individuals,  irrespective  of  its  character,  harmless. 
The  animal,  on  this  opinion,  is  purchased,  goes  to  work,  and  ere  long  the  jar 
on  our  macadamised  roads  tells  its  tale.  The  little  splint  increases  in  size, 
the  animal  evinces  pain  on  pressure  there,  and  the  part  is  abnormally  warm  ; 
or  on  the  contrary,  no  increase  of  size  may  be  apparent,  but  yet  withal  the  soreness 
exists,  with  attendant  lameness,  and  much  disappointment  ensues  to  the  owner 
of  the  animal.  Many  and  various  are  the  opinions  given  ;  and,  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  arrogate  to  myself,  as  a  young  practitioner,  any  special  ability  in  diag¬ 
nosis,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  foot  and  the  shoulder  have  far  too  frequently 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  mischief  due  to  the  little  over-looked  splint. 

Age,  too,  is  considered  by  some  a  safeguard  against  splint  lameness. 
Young  horses  are  thought  most  liable  to  it,  and  I  cannot  contradict  this 
assertion  ;  but  it  certainly  is  of  briefer  duration,  and  not  of  so  serious 
import  as  when  the  lameness  occurs  in  aged  horses.  It  is  an  old 
reactive  which  is  most  troublesome,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  splint,  which  is 
so  often  overlooked  on  account  of  its  long  existence,  that  usually  requires 
most  attention. 

The  three  worst  types  of  splints,  including  the  last-named,  are  those  im¬ 
mediately  under  or  associated  with  the  knee-joint  ;  those  which  are 
exceedingly  prominent,  and  liable  to  be  struck  by  the  opposite  foot ;  and 
third,  those  situated  backward,  and  which  interfere  with  the  ligament.  This 
latter,  the  late  Professor  Spooner  was  wont  to  observe,  “  is  more  serious,  on 
account  of  interfering  with  the  surrounding  tissue.  It  is  not  the  tendons,  as 
some  people  suppose,  that  are  affected  or  interfered  with,  but  the  long  sus¬ 
pensory  ligament  into  which  the  speculi  of  bone  enter  and  set  up  great 
irritation  [or  by  friction  between  the  ligament  and  roughened  surface  of  the 
exostosis.— J.  W.  H.]  Some  persons  say,  ‘  Oh,  it  is  on  the  bone,’  meaning 
the  cannon  or  large  metacarpal :  ‘  it  cannot  produce  lameness  ;  but  we,  as 
yeterinary  surgeons,  know  that  we  cannot  have  acute  inflammation  of  bony 
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excrescence  on  a  limb  without  pain  and  lameness.  It  will  exist  weeks  and 
months  in  the  incipient  or  occult  stage,  and  we  may  feel  the  throbbing  of 
the  artery  long  before  the  splint  appears.” 

Regarding  the  peculiarity  of  splint  lameness,  Professor  Williams  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — “  The  lameness  may  precede  the  appearance  of 
any  swelling  or  deposit,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
that  arising  from  other  diseases  [this,  I  may  observe,  is  particularly  the  case 
in  occult  splint. — J.  W.  H.].  But  if  the  following  observations  are  kept  in 
remembrance,  no  mistake  need  be  made  : — 

“  ist.  The  age  of  the  animal.  The  young  horse  is  most  liable  to  splint 
lameness,  the  older  horse  to  navicular  disease. 

“  2nd.  The  peculiarity  of  action.  A  horse  lame  from  splint  will  walk 
apparently  or  nearly  sound,  but  will  trot  very  lame,  the  drop  of  the  head  and 
body  on  the  sound  side  being  very  great,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
apparent  soundness  of  the  walk. 

“  3rd.  A  want  of  flexion  may  be  observed  at  the  knee. 

“  4th.  When  the  patient  first  comes  out,  and  is  made  to  trot,  he  may  go 
moderately  sound,  but  after  a  time  the  lameness  increases,  the  concussion 
being  a  cause  of  pain.  In  navicular  disease  the  lameness  generally  decreases 
with  exercise. 

“  5th.  Pressure  upon  the  part  of  the  leg  where  splint  is  likely  to  be  will 
cause  pain  ;  some  heat  is  present,  and,  by  a  careful  manipulation,  a  hard 
swelling,  perhaps  smaller  than  a  pea,  may  be  felt.  In  some  cases  the 
esostoses  soon  develop  themselves,  and  then  there  can  be  no  further  difficulty ; 
but  in  others  this  does  not  occur  for  several  weeks,  and  these  are  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  surgeon.  In  some  rare  cases  the  lameness  is  very  exces¬ 
sive,  the  horse  being  scarcely  able  to  put  any  weight  upon  the  affected  limb  ; 
standing  with  the  toe  only  touching  the  ground,  with  great  heat  and  swelling 
of  the  part  affected,  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  constitutional  disturb¬ 
ance  to  a  considerable  degree.” 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  splint,  a  host  of  remedies  have  been  from 
almost  time  immemorial  laid  down.  Looking  through  some  ancient  works 
on  farriery,  styled  “  The  Government  of  Horses,”  published  in  1591,  I  was 
interested  and  much  amused  with  the  various  methods  of  treatment  pre¬ 
scribed.  Rubbing  with  a  knotched  hazel  stick  across  the  splint,  beating  the 
substance  until  soft,  and  subsequently  incising  and  removing  the  black  blood ; 
pricking  with  an  awl  all  over,  and  applying  hot  grease  ;  a  black  snail  slit 
open,  filled  with  salt,  and  applied  each  day  to  the  exposed  limb,  or  the  core 
of  a  roasted  onion  filled  with  bay-salt ;  slitting  the  skin  the  length  of  the 
splint,  and  applying  warm  wine,  verdigris,  corrosive  sublimate  ;  or  having 
laid  bare  the  splint,  and  making  about  it  a  coffin  of  clay,  all  open  to  the  top, 
and  pouring  into  the  wound  scalding  bear’s  grease  until  the  clay  coffin  be 
full,  are  severally  set  down,  amongst  many  others,  as  sovereign  remedies  ; 
indeed,  concerning  the  latter,  we  are  instructed  to  let  it  rest  until  the  grease 
be  cold,  after  that  let  the  horse  rise,  and  this,  with  one  dressing,  will  take 
the  splint  clean  away  without  any  blemish  or  eye-sore.  Such  knobs,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  to  be  taken  away  at  the  beginning  or  after  the  full  of 
the  moon. 

Passing  to  more  modern  surgery,  we  have  offered  for  our  consideration, 
externally,  iodine,  biniodide  of  mercury,  cantharidis,  acetic  acid,  and  firing  ; 
secondly,  as  stronger  measures,  caustic,  pyro-puncture,  chiselling,  and  sub¬ 
cutaneous  periosteotomy.  Iodine  and  biniodide  of  mercury  are  especially 
serviceable  as  absorbents  when  the  splint  is  young.  Cantharides  and  acetic 
acid  are  more  adapted  to  those  of  longer  duration.  Caustic  is  most  useful 
in  diffused  splint  :  the  operation,  as  you  know,  consists  in  making  an  incision 
at  the  inferior  portion  of  the  splint  or  immediately  below  it,  breaking  down 
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the  areolar  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  splint,  and  inserting  a  pledget  f 
tow  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or 
some  other  strong  agent.  Pyro-puncture  is  recommended  in  obstinate 
cases  :  the  instrument  is  to  be  made  hot,  and  applied  with  sufficient  pressure  to 
pierce  the  skin,  and  to  enter  the  new  deposit. 

Chiselling  consists  in  chipping  or  chiselling  off  the  entire  splint.  I 
believe  Professor  Williams  has  frequently  performed  this  operation,  and  I 
have  also  seen  my  late  partner,  Mr.  Cartwright,  perform  it,  but  have  myself 
no  personal  experience.  Regarding  the  last-named  operation,  I  have  already 
observed  that  “  it  is  an  cld  splint  reactive  which  is  most  troublesome,”  and 
this  kind  of  splint  I  have  successfully  treated  by  sub-cutaneous  periosteotomy. 
For  some  years  I  have  practised  this  well-known  and  simple  operation,  and 
from  the  favourable  results  obtained,  I  continue  to  do  so  ;  indeed,  to  use  the 
late  Professor  Spooner’s  words,  “  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  we  cannot  dis¬ 
miss  the  operation  from  veterinary  practice.”  The  operation  consists  in 
making  an  incision  through  the  skin  immediately  below  the  splint,  breaking 
down  the  areolar  tissue  over  it,  and  then  inserting  flatwise  the  periosteotomy 
knife  or  scalpel  as  far  as  the  splint  reaches,  turning  the  cutting  edge  on  to 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  splint,  and  pressing  externally  on  the 
back  of  the  blade  until  the  periosteum  is  divided,  and  the  new  substance 
entered.  In  most  cases  I  insert  a  small  seton  immediately  afterwards,  the 
time  of  its  removal  to  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances. 

The  effect  of  relieving  the  tense  condition  of  the  periosteum  is  not  the  only 
point  gained,  for  in  several  instances  the  splint  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Spooner  remarks,  “  by  passing  the  knife  into  the  substance  when 
not  fully  developed,  we  divide  the  nerve  part  and  make  it  numb,  causing 
suppuration,  and  producing  new  action.”  In  other  words,  we  create  a  de¬ 
structive  process,  and  subsequent  re-absorption  of  the  liquefled  part.  Inflamed 
bone,  whether  it  be  bone  proper  or  a  deposit,  is  excessively  painful,  and  the 
same  will  apply  to  the  periostial  membrane,  as  a  blow  on  our  own  shins 
will  testify.  Hence  the  acute  lameness  arising  from  splint. 

I  have  dwelt  more  on  this  operation  in  the  hope  that  so  simple  a  measure, 
with  such  successful  results,  may  be  more  generally  adopted  ;  for  it  is  at  the 
present  time  more  a  disused  than  an  abused  one. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Bone  Spavin.  The  word  spavin 
is  derived  from  many  sources.  Blundeville  calls  it  “  the  spavin,”  the  Italians 
spavano  or  spavanagno^  the  Spanish  esparavan.^  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  o-Trdo-yua,  or  from  the  Latin  spasmus^  meaning  a  spasmodic  or  catch¬ 
up  action  of  the  limb  when  in  motion.  The  old  French  term  \tespavent,  the 
modern  French  eparvin.  It  has  again  been  derived  from  the  French 
adjective  epars^  or  trom  the  Latin  one  sparstis^  from  the  animal  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  with  a  straddling  gait.  “  Shakspeare  has  introduced  the  word 
into  two  of  his  dramatic  pieces.  His  fantastic  description  of  the  nag  upon 
which  ‘  the  mad  Petruchio  ’  was  seen  coming  to  claim  his  bride,”  says 
Percivall,  “  will  never  be  forgotten  : — ‘  His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  mothy 
saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred  ;  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders, 
and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine  ;  troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the 
jashions,  full  of  \v\ndi-g3l\s,  sped  with  spavins^  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  bots, 
swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shotten.’  Again,  in  his  play  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  bard  has  used  the  word  in  his  caricature  account  of  the  gait 
some  English  gallants  had  acquired  by  their  travel  in  France  ; — 

“  ‘  One  would  take  it, 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 

And  stringhalt  reigned  among  ’em.’” 
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The  difference  of  professional  opinion  is  probably  never  more  marked 
than  in  the  examination  of  a  horse’s  hocks.  We  hear  it  said,  “  The  hocks  are 
not  a  pair,  but  that  is  no  detriment.”  Again,  “They  are  rough  hocks,  or  coarse, 
but  sound,”  or  “  They  are  congenitally  prominent  in  the  seat  of  spavin,  but 
there  is  no  abnormal  deposit.”  In  fact,  as  Professor  Williams  remarks,  “  it 
is  of  importance  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  be  a  good  judge  of  a  hock  ;  for 
what  may  be  a  spavin  in  one  horse  may  be  a  mere  peculiarity  of  conforma¬ 
tion  in  another.”  This  must  not,  however,  be  misinterpreted,  for  whatever 
exists  as  a  spavin  in  one  horse,  if  it  exists  and  be  of  the  same  nature  in 
another  horse,  it  must  likewise  be  a  spavin.  1  opine,  therefore,  the  Professor 
intends  to  convey  that  an  enlargement  in  the  seat  of  spavin  may,  or  may 
not,  be  a  spavin.  He  further  says,  “  Many  horses  are  foaled  with  irregular 
hocks,  very  often  with  one  hock  larger  than  the  other  ;  and  such  are  apt  to 
be  condemned  as  being  diseased  and  unsound.  Experience,  however,  proves 
that  a  young  horse,  rough  in  his  hocks,  if  put  to  work  before  he  has  arrived 
at  his  full  growth,  is  apt  to  fall  lame  ;  and  that  the  same  animal,  if  allowed 
to  rest  until  he  is  old  enough  for  work,  will  remain  sound  for  many  years, 
although  a  marked  disparity  may  exist  between  the  two  hocks.  Again,  a 
horse  at  four  years  old  will  look  coarse  in  the  hock,  or  even  spavined  ;  but 
when  he  is  six  the  same  horse  will  appear  quite  fine  and  sound,  provided  he 
has  been  properly  cared  for.” 

Now,  a  bone  spavin,  as  we  all  know,  consists  of  an  exostosis  on  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  the  hock,  inclining  usually  to  the  anterior,  and  involving 
the  cuneiform  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  arises  from  inflammation  of  the 
ligamentous  structure  connecting  those  bones,  and  subsequently  of  the  bones 
themselves  ;  or  inflammation  of  the  latter  may  exist  primarily  and  indepen¬ 
dently.  Anchylosis  of  the  affected  joints  is  produced,  and  consequent  stiff¬ 
ness  and  lameness  result.  Like  splint,  spavin  may  be  occult.  To  use 
Professor  Spooner’s  words,  “  Horses  may  evince  considerable  lameness  in 
the  seat  of  spavin,  and  yet  have  no  bony  excrescence.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
horse  may  have  an  enlargement  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  yet  without 
lameness.”  Spavin  being  usually  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hock  is 
accounted  for  by  that  part  being  more  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  concussion. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  symptoms  of  spavin  lameness,  beyond  remarking 
that  a  horse  so  affected  invariably  exhibits  the  abnormal  action  most  pro¬ 
minently  after  standing  at  rest  some  time,  and  that  the  rigidity  and  stiffness 
decrease  with  exercise,  often  after  some  distance  has  been  traversed  entirely 
disappearing,  then  when  rested  after  such  exercise  he  comes  out  decidedly 
lamer.  Not  unfrequently  also  spavined  horses  do  not  get  the  heel  well  to  the 
ground,  in  some  cases  not  at  all,  and  the  toe  of  the  shoe  in  consequence  will 
be  found  unequally  worn  in  proportion  to  the  heel. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  spavin,  the  enumeration  of  ancient  remedies 
is  quite  as  manifold  as  those  set  forth  for  splint.  Markham,  in  his  work, 
recommends  a  corrosive  application  on  the  exposed  spavin,  of  unguentum 
and  white  mercury,  which  after  instructions  how  to  use  he  states, 
“Within  a  dayortwo  you  shall  see  the  whole  crust  of  the  spavin  come  cleane 
away,  then  you  may  with  the  same  salve  heal  up  the  wound  ;  and  this  hath 
never  failed  me  in  any  practice.”  I  fear  the  old  practitioners  drew  more  on 
imagination  tha^i  results.  Time  will  only  now  permit  me  to  speak  of  more 
modern  treatment,  or  rather  those  measures  yet  resorted  to.  These  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows  :  the  application  of  iodine,  biniodide  of  mercury, 
cantharidis,  setons,  causticing,  and  firing.  In  incipient  spavin  I  have  seen 
the  first-named  agent  used  with  benefit,  either  in  the  form  of  ointment  or 
tincture  :  it  may  be  applied  daily  until  the  hock  is  much  sWollen,  it  should 
then  be  left  off  until  the  joint  has  assumed  its  previous  dimensions,  after 
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which  it  may  be  again  applied,  and  so  on  according  to  circumstances.  The 
biniodide  of  mercury  is  also  an  excellent  agent  :  the  usual  strength  is  one  to 
eight  used  as  a  blister,  but  I  find  myself  its  continued  use  in  a  milder  form 
is  more  serviceable  than  one  strong  application,  hence  I  recommend  one  to 
twelve  or  fourteen,  gently  rubbed  on  daily,  until  sufficient  irritation  has  been 
produced,  and  then,  like  the  iodine,  suspended  for  a  time.  Cantharidis  is 
useful  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  its  action  may  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
terebinth  :  combined  with  biniodide  of  mercury,  it  forms,  as  you  all  know,  a 
very  valuable  compound  blister.  Concerning  the  use  of  setons  in  spavin, 
the  Veterinary  College  at  one^  time  used  them  frequently,  and  reported  success. 

The  operation  of  causticing  finds  favour  with  many  veterinarians,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  north,  and  I  may  say  for  myself  I  prefer  it  to  almost  any  other 
treatment.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  operation  is  practised  for  purposes 
of  deception,  to  make  both  hocks  alike.  The  insertion  of  the  caustic, 
according  to  Professor  Williams,  “  causes  inflammation  and  a  filling  up  of  the 
hollow  beneath  the  spavin;  in  fact,  it  hides  the  latter  by  elevating  the  former. 
Upon  the  ‘  fine’  hock  the  caustic  is  pushed  up,  and  lodged  in  the  spot  where 
the  spavin  ought  to  be.  This  makes  the  one  hock  as  coarse  as  the  other — 
the  coarse  one  apparently  finer  than  before  the  operation,  the  fine  one 
coarser.”  The  operation,  however,  as  I  witnessed  it  when  a  pupil  in  York¬ 
shire,  was  not  adopted  for  any  such  purpose,  but  purely  as  a  remedial  method, 
and  only  on  spavined  hocks.  A  small  incision  was  made  immediately  below 
the  spavin,  and  a  small  tent  of  tow  saturated  with  a  smart  stimulant  was 
inserted  sub-cutaneously  and  opposite  to.^  not  below  direct  counter¬ 

irritation  is  at  once  established,  and  whether  the  operation,  according  to 
Professor  Williams,  removes  the  lameness  of  spavin  by  exciting  the  exudation 
of  lymph  and  hastening  the  process  of  anchylosis  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
attended  with  less  pain  than  firing,  creates  little  or  no  blemish,  and  in 
incipient  spavin  is  more  beneficial  than  any  other  measure  I  know  of.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  having  made  a  post-mortem  dissection  of  a  hock  so 
operated  on,  but  I  am  of  opinion  the  suppurative  action  promotes  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  ossific  deposit,  as  I  have  known  hocks  become  much  finer  after 
causticing. 

Regarding  the  actual  cautery,'  nearly  every  member  of  the  veterinary 
profession  believes  in  firing,  and,  unfortunately,  scoring  hocks  is  with  some 
almost  a  mania.  That  it  is  beneficial,  there  can  be  no  question,  especially 
in  chronic  and  diffused  spavin,  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  effects,  the  hock 
has  the  support  of  a  permanent  bandage  :  of  this  latter,  which  has  been  a 
controversial  question,  I  am  myself  convinced.  But  it  has  often  struck  me 
how  often  firing  is  extended  beyond  its  requirements,  and  how  much  greater 
amount  of  cutaneous  structure  is  blemished  than  is  really  needful.  In  some 
cases  I  have  seen  the  lines  carried  forwards  and  backwards,  as  in  feather 
firing,  obliquely  down  on  to  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  as  unproportionately 
high. 

In  small  deposits  this  is  not  requisite  or  desirable,  and  never  should  a 
horse’s  hock  be  made  use  of  as  an  advertisement  of  veterinary  artistics. 
“  Ain’t  it  like  writing  ?  ”  observed  a  dealer  to  me  the  other  day,  when  firing 
his  animal.  And  of  course  our  object  should  always  be  to  operate  neatly, 
though  effectually,  and  as  little  after  an  eye-sore  as  possible. 

I  have,  for  some  time  past,  in  firing  for  spavin  abandoned  the  feather 
pattern,  and  drawn  my  lines  perpendicularly  over  the  seat  of  spavin,  and  a 
short  distance  on  either  side.  This,  I  find,  shows  considerably  less  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  subsequent  cutaneous  contraction  is  more  in  the  direction  of 
a  bandage. 

In  the  few  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  have  thus  hurriedly  thrown  together,  I 
trust  I  may  have  excited  sufficient  interest  to  promote  a  discussion  which 
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may  be  productive  of  good  results.  To  quote  a  quaint  couplet  published  as 
an  introduction  to  a  veterinary  work  produced  in  1619 — 

“Although  the  learned  have  revealed 
The  helps  for  time  great  store, 

Yet  practisers  therein  again 

Have  found  for  them  much  more.  ” 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  placing  before  you  a  few  specimens  collected 
together  within  the  last  few  days,  as  illustrative  of  some  of  the  diseases  I 
have  brought  under  your  notice,  together  with  others  in  which  you  may  feel 
some  interest — viz.,  splint,  laminitis,  navicularthritis,  calculi,  lusus  nature, 
and  a  malformation  kindly  sent  me  yesterday  by  one  of  our  worthy  brethren, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Uttoxeter. 

Accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  attention  and  forbearance,  and  I  merely 
ask  in  return  an  expression  of  your  valuable  opinions.  It  has  been  said, 

Iron  sharpens  iron,”  and  by  attrition  a  genial  flame  is  enkindled.  May 
such  be  the  result  of  my  efforts. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-second  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  was  held  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  Leicester,  on  Friday,  April  ist,  1881. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Pritchard,  President  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Harry  Olver,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were  present — Mr. 
Blakeway,  Stourbridge  ;  Mr.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  Captain  Russell,  Grant¬ 
ham  ;  Mr.  W.  Wragg,  London  ;  Mr.  E.  Stanley,  Warwick  ;  Mr.  Beddard, 
Wolverhampton  ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Pritchard  ;  Mr.  Faulkner;  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Wiggins,  Market  Harborough  ;  Mr.  O.  J.  Hills  ;  Mr. 
Blunt ;  Mr.  Ison  ;  Mr.  Russell,  Sandiacre  ;  Mr.  Atkins,  Loughborough  ;  Mr. 
Careless,  Worcester  ;  Mr.  Goule,  Malvern  ;  Mr.  Meek,  Walsal,  and  others 
Letters  of  apology  were  received  from  several  absent  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Blakeway,  the  treasurer,  gave  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Association. 

Electio7i  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  Mr.  Olver,  Tamworth,  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  ;  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Olver  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and 
said  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  prove  to  them  that  they  had  not 
misplaced  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Blakeway  proposed  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  Warwick,  as  Secretary. 
Captain  Russell  seconded  ;  he  was  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Blakeway  as  Treasurer,  ^ 
alluding  to  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  duties  ot 
the  office.  Mr.  Meek  seconded.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  elected  by  ballot — Captain  Russell,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Blakeway  was  proposed  and  elected  candidate  to  represent  the 
Association  on  the  Council  at  the  forthcoming  election.  ... 

Captain  Russell  introduced  a  very  neat  instrument  for  maintaining  in 
apposition  the  edges  of  large  wounds  during  the  healing  process. 

Mr.  Greaves,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  thanked  him  for  having  shown  and 
explained  so  useful  an  invention. 
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The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Greaves  to  read  his  paper  on  the  Penal 
Clause  and  the  Apprenticeship  Clause;  it  was  most  interesting  and  exhaustive, 
placing  the  subject  in  many  ways  previously  unthought  ot  by  many  members 
of  the  meeting.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  discussion  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Tamworth.  .  , 

Mr.  Wiggins  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves,  which  was 

seconded  and  carried. 

The  members  adjourned  to  dinner. 

Edward  Stanley,  Hon.  Secretary. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  was  convened  in  the  Veterinary  College,  Glas¬ 
gow,  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  1881.  Vice-President,  Mr.  R.  Mitchell, 
Garrick  Street,  Glasgow,  in  the  chair.  Present,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ; 
Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  Greenock  ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  Alloa  ;  Mr. ,  Douglas, 
Dunoon ;  Mr.  Peddie,  Cathcart  ;  Mr.  Jarvie,  Carluke  ;  Messrs.  Weir, 
Prentice,  and  McQueen,  Glasgow  ;  and  the  Secretary.  After  some  formal 
business,  Mr.  Weir,  Glasgow,  read  the  following  paper  upon  “Frost-bite  m 
^1^16  liorSG  * 

I  desire  to  bring  before  you,  very  briefly,  that  diseased  condition  of  the 
coronet  and  structures  near  the  foot,  characterized  by  sloughing  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  differing  in  size  and  situation,  and  so  contribuUng 
to  make  the  disease  more  or  less  serious,  accordirig  to  these  variations. 
opinions  of  the  profession  would  seem  to  differ  in  some  respects  regarding 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  disease,  although  all  are  agreed  thus  far,  that 
cold  weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  in  what^  manner  has  never 
to  my  mind  been  very  satisfactorily  explained  in  any  writing  on  the  subject 
I  have  seen.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  disease  as  I  have  found 
it  in  my  practice,  and,  by  giving  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  if  I  can 
provoke  a  lively  discussion,  no  doubt  we  shall  all  benefit  therefrom. 

The  chief  symptom  is  sudden  lameness.  It  may  be  that  nothing  amiss 
was  noticed  in  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning  the  horse  can  hardly  go 
round  in  the  stall  ;  or,  as  I  have  seen  frequently,  the  horse  has  stood  for  an 
hour  or  so  while  loading  or  unloading,  and  when  the  carter  starts  him  he 
finds  the  animal  lame.  The  animal  while  walking  tucks  up  the  foot,  ^^d 
when  you  run  the  hand  down  the  limb  the  fingers  probably,  m  searching 
round  the  coronet,  light  upon  a  spot  which  causes  the  horse  on  the  slightest 
pressure  to  pull  the  limb  convulsively  up,  and  to  evince  great  pain. 
part  is  cold  and  moist,  the  limb  swollen,  the  swelling  extending  upwards, 
the  hair  erect,  and  the  moisture  a  very  bad  smell.  If  you  look  narrowly, 
you  will  see  around  the  part  a  fiery  ring  of  inflammation.  In  two  or  three 
days  this  line  of  demarcation  becomes  better  marked  ;  pus  is  seen  to  issue 
from  one  or  more  parts  ;  an  ulcerative  process  is  set  up,  and  this  encircling 
the  dead  part  or  slough,  it  drops  out,  or  is  easily  separated  by  the  forceps, 
leaving  an  ugly,  irregular,  granulating  surface.  Whenever  the  ulceration  is 
properly  established  the  lameness  begins  to  disappear,  and  by  the  time  t  e 
slough  has  been  separated  it  is  entirely  gone  in  a  great  m^y  cases.  The 
swelling  also  subsides  rapidly,  and  the  wound  takes  on  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  granulations  spring  up  quickly,  and  the  part  soon  heals,  leaving 
a  scar  of  greater  or  lesser  dimensions,  and  of  a  cartilaginous  or  horny  nature. 
In  some  cases  the  slough  is  small,  and  causes  no  great  uneasiness  ;  in 
others  it  is  deep  and  large  ;  in  others  the  skin  over  a  large  smface  drops  on, 
the  deeper  textures  escaping  ;  while  in  some  again  we  have  points  01 
ulceration  extending  up  and  around  the  fetlock,  with  no  well-marked  sloughs, 
the  matter  oozing  from  numerous  fistula,  and  frequently  this  also  is  accom- 
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panied  by  sloughing  farther  down.  In  these  cases  the  disease  gives  rise  to 
great  constitutional  disturbance  ;  the  horse  is  fevered,  refuses  his  food,  and 
at  times  is  found  sweating  from  the  extreme  pain  ;  Diarrhoea  may  now  set  in, 
and  ultimately  coma  and  collapse,  and  the  animal  dies  from  Septicaemia.  I 
understand  that  some  practitioners  have  seen  cases  of  Pyaemia  follow  diseases 
of  the  feet,  but  I  have  never  met  with  one. 

Pathology. — An  eminent  writer  of  our  profession  calls  the  disease  “  Car¬ 
buncle  of  the  coronary  band,”  another  prominent  member  terms  it  “  Furuncu- 
lus  of  horses’ heels  and  it  has  been  variously  designated  “  Frost-bite,” 
“Sphacelus  of  the  coronet,”  “Sloughing  Ulcer  of  the  coronet,”  etc.  We 
may,  therefore,  take  it  as  granted  that  each  of  the  authors,  by  giving  it  the 
name  he  has  thought  most  appropriate,  has  so  far  expressed  his  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  “  Furunculus  of  Horses’ 
Heels”  in  the  Veterinaria7t  for  April,  1875,  states,  “The  disease  is  due  to 
a  peculiar  cachexia  or  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  predisposing  the  animal 
to  diseases  of  this  class.”  And  farther  on  he  says,  that  “by  some  the 
core  is  said  to  consist  of  dead  areolar  tissue,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  product  of 
the  inflammation,  an  exudate  in  fact.”  The  writer  on  “  Carbuncle  of  the 
Coronary  Band  ”  also  states  his  belief  that  it  is  due  to  a  blood  poison.  Now 
these  are  views  which  I  hold  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  and  until  they  are 
clearly  demonstrated  I  unhesitatingly  reject  them.  The  fact  that  most  cases  of 
this  disease  take  place  immediately  after  a  severe  frost  and  during  a  thaw, 
or  during  a  period  when  we  have  repeated  and  rapid  changes  from  frost  to 
thaw,  and  vice  vetsd^  would  at  first  seem  at  variance  with  the  name  I  have 
chosen — viz..  Frost-bite;  but  when  carefully  considered,  in  my  opinion,  it  gives 
the  correct  clue  to  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
it  is  much  more  common  in  cities  and  large  towns  than  in  the  country,  and 
in  my  opinion  is  due  solely  to  severe  frost,  or  to  freezing  mixtures  which  by 
direct  or  indirect  means  are  mixed  with  the  slush  of  cities.  ^  Common  salt, 
for  instance,  which  is  largely  mixed  with  snow  or  melted  ice  in  our  own  city, 
I  hold  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  disease.  To  make  my  theory 
perfectly  plain,  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  showing  the  basis  I  rest  it  upon  : 

(1)  “  Ice  in  melting  absorbs  as  much  heat  from  surrounding  bodies  as 
would  raise  the  same  bulk  of  water  to  140°)  water  in  passing  into  steam 
absorbs  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  same  bulk  to  i,ooo°.” 

(2)  “Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  common  salt  in  water  lowers  its  freezing 
point  from  32°  to  4° ;  hence  water  frozen  at  32°  is  liquefied  by  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  common  salt,  till  the  thermometer  falls  to  4°,  and  in  proportion  for 
other  quantities  of  salt.” 

(3)  “When  snow  or  pounded  ice  is  mixed  with  salt  or  acids,  these  dis¬ 
solve  the  solid  crystals  into  fluid,  and  in  converting  solidity  into  fluidity 
withdraw  heat  from  surrounding  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
cold  of  70°  below  zero.” 

(4)  “Water  in  freezing  evaporates  as  much  as  by  direct  heat,  and  ice  eva¬ 
porates  largely.  As  evaporation  carries  off  the  most  mobile  atoms  of  heat  it 
produces  coldness  in  the  body.” 

The  snow  water  and  salt  cause  a  very  low  temperature,  and,  by  splashing  the 
coronet  and  dependent  parts  of  the  limb,  produce  intense  cold  ;  if  the  horse 
stands  for  a  short  time,  the  evaporation  of  the  freezing  mixture,  by  absorbing 
heat  from  the  integuments  beneath,  decreases  the  temperature  still  more  and 
more  ;  the  blood  is  gradually  driven  from  the  capillaries  of  the  part  by  the 
great  and  increasing  cold,  until  the  vessels  empty  and  the  part  is  dead.  The 
slough  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  proving,  to  my  mind,  that  sphacelus  of  the 
part  has  taken  place  without  being  preceded  by  inflammation,  and  differing 
altogether  from  the  slough  of  inoist  gangrene,  which  is  of  a  black  appearance, 
the  vessels  having  been  strangulated  from  excessive  repletion,  and  where  the 
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blood  has  transuded  through  the  walls.  The  sphacelus  or  slough  acts  as  a 
foreign  body,  and  as  such  sets  up  inflammatory  changes  in  the  part  ;  the  part 
is  no  sooner  dead,  or  rather  in  the  process  of  dying,  than  nature  is  limiting 
and  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  throw  off  the  stranger.  The^  ends  of  the 
capillaries  are  sealed  with  organized  lymph  ;  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  leuco¬ 
cytes  escape  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflammatory  zone  ;  these  emigrants 
proliferate,  and  with  the  cells  of  the  tissue  form  pus,  which  escapes  from 
l:)eneath,  through  “  the  line  of  demarcation,”  and  carries  off  along  with  it  the 
ulcerative  debris.  All  these  changes  take  place  in  the  living  tissue  :  the  dead 
part  can  do  nothing.  The  extreme  pain,  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  pus  must  take  place,  or,  instead  of  the  slough  being  thrown  out, 
it  will  be  held  a  prisoner.  The  parts  well  protected  by  hair  are  less  liable  to 
be  affected,  because  hair  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  We  can  therefore 
easily  perceive,  from  this  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  how  it  is  that  the 
hollow  of  the  pastern  is  frequently  the  seat  of  the  mischief  ^ 

Treatmejit  and  Prevention. — The  situation  of  the  slough  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  is  much  more  easily  healed  in  some  places  than  others  ;  for  instance, 
if  behind  the  pastern,  the  movements  of  the  limb  retard  the  healing  process  ; 
and  if  near  the  coronet  or  lateral  cartilages,  Ouittor  is  apt  to  ensue.  Some¬ 
times  the  sensitive  frog  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  navicular  bursa 
becomes  involved,  with  a  discharge  of  synovia  ;  and  in  one  case  I  have  seen 
the  pastern  joint  opened  from  a  very  deep  slough  at  the  coronet  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot.  Our  first  object  is  the  removal  of  the  dead  part,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  fomentations  and  poultices,  I  think,  will  be  found  the  best  treatment. 
The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  symptoms  as  they 
arise,  and  often  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything.  If  much  pain  and  fever, 
anodynes  and  sedatives  should  be  given.  In  any  case,  I  think,  a  little  saline 
medicine  is  advantageous.  When  the  slough  has  been  removed  the  granu¬ 
lations  may  be  stimulated  by  carbolic  or  turpentine  dressings.  As  soon  as 
the  granulating  surface  is  level  with  the  skin,  remove  the  bandages  and  dust 
the  foot  with  powdered  alum,  or  wash  it  with  common  white  or  other  astrin¬ 
gent  lotion.  Ouittor  and  open-joint  demands  special  treatment ;  but  the 
animal  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  until  the  parts  are  beginning  to  con¬ 
tract  and  the  cicatrix  to  form,  especially  if  the  coronet  or  lateral  cartilages 
have  been  involved.  If  the  slough  is  well  up  above  the  coronet,  the  animal 
may  be  put  to  work  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  has  separated,  being  careful  to 
have  the  part  bandaged  during  the  day  and  dressed  at  night.  If  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  patient  is  low,  liberal  diet  and  tonic  medicine  are  urgently  re¬ 
quired,  because  the  sloughs  have  a  great  tendency  to  spread.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  cautery  or  lunar  caustic  round  the  edges  checks  the  ten¬ 
dency.  The  prevention  of  this  and  other  kindred  diseases,  as  “  Mud-rash,’^ 
“  Cracked  Heel,”  etc.,  which  I  hold  to  be  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  and 
only  differing  in  degree,  is  to  preserve  the  natural  covering,  the  hair,  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  Dry  the  limbs  thoroughly, 
and  avoid  cold  draughts.  In  harness-horses  and  others  where  the  heels  are  ex¬ 
posed,  and  in  clipped  horses,  anointing  the  limbs  as  far  up  as  the  knee  and 
hock  with  a  little  lard  or  olive  oil  would  prevent  all  the  mischief,  by  check¬ 
ing  the  evaporation  ;  and  this,  I  think,  may  explain  how  “  greasy  heels  ” 
escape  the  effects  of  cold  so  well  as  they  do. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  postponed  till  next  meeting. 

»  J.  Macqueen,  Secretary. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  spring  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  April,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ferguson,  in  the  chair. 
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The  following  members  were  also  present — viz.,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Naylor,  Jas. 
Freeman,  J.  W.  Anderton,  Peter  Walker,  J.  M.  Axe,  P.  Deighton,  R.  L. 
Robertson,  W.  G.  Schofield,  J.  Tatam,  G.  E.  Bowman,  and  the  Secretary. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Prof. 
Williams,  E.  C.  Dray,  Joseph  and  John  Freeman,  F.  Danby,  J.  Bale,  H. 
Snarry,  G.  Hardie,  and  F.  A.  Kirke. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Anderton  seconded,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jno.  Tatam,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Leeds.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Peter  Walker  proposed,  and  Mr.  Robertson  seconded  the  election 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Bowman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Leeds.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  ensuing  election  of  Members  of  Council  was  next  discussed,  when, 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Naylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  :  That  this  committee  combines  with  the  Lancashire,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Midland  societies  in  endeavouring  to  return  Messrs.  Naylor, 
Reynolds,  and  Blakeway,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  their  election. 

The  Secretary  read  some  correspondence  respecting  the  preliminary 
details  of  the  Veterinary  Congress  to  be  held  in  London  in  July  next,  and 
after  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  this  society  be 
invited  to  subscribe  los.  6d.  each  to  the  guarantee  fund,  the  following  names 
being  given  as  subscribers  :  Messrs.  Naylor,  Jas.  Freeman,  Anderton,  Peter 
Walker,  J.  M.  Axe,  Ferguson,  Robertson,  Tatam,  Bowman,  W.  G.  Schofield, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  discussion  upon  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  on  the  castration  of  Cryptorchid 
horses,  was  the  next  subject  for  debate,  but  as  the  essayist  had  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  subject  in  his  paper,  and  the  members  present  did  not  possess 
much  practical  experience  upon  this  subject,  the  discussion  was  not  very 
interesting.  Messrs.  Naylor,  Freeman,  Tatam,  and  other  gentlemen  gave 
their  opinion  upon  this  operatipn. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting  early  in  July,  the  week  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Congress. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  R.C.V.S.,  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  and  27th  April,  the  follow¬ 
ing  students  passed  their  Final  Examination  and  received  the  Diploma  : — 


Edinburreh  New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  W.  Woodst  . 

„  Fredk.  Whittaker* 

„  Wm.  Graham . 

„  Henry  Cooper . 

„  Isaiah  Leather . 

„  F.  H.  Osgood* . 

„  I.  H.  Riches  . 

„  A.  F.  Appleton* 

„  C.  J.  Martin . 

„  Thos.  Green  . 

„  W.  O.  Williams* 

Edinburgh 

Mr.  J.  Gibson  . 

,,  Thos.  Gilchrist  ... 

„  William  Fairbairn 
„  J.  A.  Thompson* 


...  Wigan,  Lancashire. 

...  Bury,  Lancashire. 

...  Cummertrees,  Dumfriesshire. 
...  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire. 

...  Liverpool. 

...  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

...  Norwich. 

...  Suffolk. 

...  Chesterfield. 

...  Manchester. 

...  Edinburgh. 

Veterinary  College. 

...  Kirkwall,  Orkney. 

. . .  Lanark. 

...  Kelso. 

...  Ballynahince,  Co.  Down. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Powell*  ... 
,,  R.  W.  Burke*  ... 
,,  I.  R.  D.  Beech* 

„  I.  I.  Doyle* 

„  Peter  Manwel  ... 
,  ,,  R.  W.  Powell 
„  W.  W.  Dollart  ... 
,,  W.  Cassells 
1^  h..  X-..  X..each  ... 
„  G.  M.  Davey*  ... 
„  Thos.  Wright  ... 
„J.  A.  Bull* 

„  John  Roberts*  ... 


...  Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire. 
...  Hapur,  India. 

....  Dublin. 

...  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford. 
...  Linlithgow. 

...  Shefford,  Bedfordshire. 

...  Loiidon. 

...  Lanark. 

...  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

...  Manchester. 

...  Manchester. 

...  Tysoe,  Warwickshire. 

...  Wrexham. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Exam¬ 
iners  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  held  in  Glasgow,  on  the  28th  and  29th  April,  the 
following  students  from  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  received  the 
Diploma  : — 
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Wm.  Pettigrew ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire. 

R.  Roberts 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Colwyn,  Denbighshire. 

H.  Rogers,  junr _ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Bombay. 

Wm.  Watt* 

•  •  • 

Stirling. 

J.  Freeman,  junr.  .. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Clontarf,  Dublin. 

F.  Foster*  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Glasgow. 

Jas.  A.  Gosling  ... 

London. 

R.  Black* 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Lundie,  Forfarshire. 

Wm.  Stewart 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Glasgow. 

Alexr.  Cochrane... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Grangemouth,  Stirlingshire. 

Richard  Ebbitt  * 

•  •  • 

Louth,  Ireland. 

Thomas  Maclay 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Glasgow. 

Alexr.  Macadam* 

•  •  • 

Paisley. 

John  Blakeley  ... 

•  •  • 

Ballymence. 

Robert  Glass 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  ' 

Glasgow. 

Hugh  Bradley*  ... 

«  •  • 

Newry,  Ireland. 

John  Smith 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Ulverston,  Lancashire. 

Jas.  Nisbet 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

Galston,  Ayrshire. 

E.  B.  McLay 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

St.  Normary,  Stirlingshire. 

The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  Edinburgh,  on 
April  19th,  20th,  and  23rd 


Mr.  T.-D.  Connochie.* 
,,  W.  J.  Smith. 

„  Thos.  Horton. 

„  G.  W.  Tinnors.* 

„  D.  McArthur.* 

„  J.  F.  Murray.* 

5,  R.  M.  Suncerland. 
„  James  Wade.* 

„  George  Phelan.* 

„  T.  C.  Bradshaw. 

„  John  Brizell. 

,,  T.  J.  Mitchell.* 

„  D.  S.  Prentice.* 

„  Fredk.  Wood.* 

„  Bernard  Martin. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Harrison.* 

„  J.  H.  Carter. 

_  „  Tom  Harrison.f 
„  W.  C.  Crowdan. 

„  John  Carroll.* 

„  W.  F.  Greenhalgh.* 
„  Sami.  Bailie.* 

„  P.  D.  Reavy. 

„  Joseph  Abson.* 

„  Robert  Cockburn.* 
„  G.  W.  Tennant. 

„  Christopher  Jones. 

„  T.  E.  Horrocks.* 

„  Peter  Dalling. 

,,  W.  Edmondson.* 
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Mr.  John  Finlayson.f  Mr.  Richard  Jones.* 

,  E.  T.  Edwards.  „  T.  A.  Mitchell. 

The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  Glasgow,  on  April  21st  and  22nd  : — 


Mr.  J.  D.  Gennmell.* 

„  T.  M.  McCauley. 

„  Thos.  Sherwood. 

„  J.  S.  Bond.* 

„  A.  McNicol. 

„  R.  J.  Macguire.* 

„  W.  A.  Macgregor.t 
„  T.  F.  Alston. 

„  James  Martin.’^' 


Mr.  John  Renfrew.* 
„  Wm.  Wallace. 

„  J.  G.  Dickie. 

„  P.  D.  Kelly.* 

,,  Josh.  Hughes.* 
„  John  McLean. 

„  John  Freeland.* 
„  Wm. 'Wright. 

„  Alexr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Wm.  Shand.* 


The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  nth  April,  1881  : — 


Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  Arthur  A.  Stringer. 
„  Charles  Winslow.* 

„  James  J.  Ashton. 

„  James  Platt. 


Mr.  Albert  Prestwich. 
„  Thos.  J.  Davies. 


„  Wm.  H.  Wood. 
„  James  Hill. 

Mr.  Mason  V.  Ryder. 


Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  John  Japp.*  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Marsden. 

„  Arthur  New.*  „  W.  A.  Young.* 

„  John  F.  Mahony.  ,,  James  Jervis. 

*  Marked  thus  passed  with  Great  Credit, 
t  Marked  thus  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 

ROYAL  (DICK)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

On  April  27th,  in  the  Council  Chambers,  the  prizes  were  presented  to 
the  students  who  have  completed  with  distinction  their  term  of  study  in 
the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  Bailie  Hall  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings 
said  it  gave  the  trustees  of  the  institution  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity.  Year  after  year  the  number  of  students  increased,  and 
their  qualifications  were  also  improving.  In  addition  to  that,  the  greatest 
harmony  existed  between  students  and  professors,  without  which  no  institu¬ 
tion  could  prosper.  Professor  Walley  then  made  a  few  remarks,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  prizes  to  be  presented  had  not  been  competed  for 
alone  this  year,  but  during  the  three  years  of  which  the  sessional  course 
consisted.  In  consequence  of  its  having  formerly  been  found  that  students  who 
gained  merely  certificates  of  veterinary  colleges  set  themselves  up  as  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  the  rule  had  now  been  made  that  no  student  should  obtain, 
possession  of  his  prizes  until  he  had  gained  his  diploma. 

Professor  Walley  also  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  en¬ 
forced  absence  from  the  College  (from  illness)  of  Professor  McFadyean,  an 
old  student,  Mr.  C.  Rutherford,  had  come  forward  and  filled  his  place  ;  and 
further,  that  another  old  student — Mr.  A.  Grey,  jun. — had  conducted  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  class  in  practical  pathological  anatomy. 
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The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Botany. — W.  W.  Dollar,  Silver  Medal. 

Chemistry. — (i)  W.  W.  Dollar,  Gold  Medal  ;  (2)  J.  J.  Doyle,  Silver 
Medal. 

Materia  Medica. — R.  W.  Burke,  Silver  Medal. 

Junior  Anatomy. — W.  W.  Dollar,  Silver  Medal. 

The  competition  for  these  prizes  took  place  during  session  1878-79. 

Anatomy  (Senior). — (i)  W.  W.  Dollar,  Gold  Medal;  (2)  R.  W.  Burke, 
Silver  Medal ;  (3)  J.  J.  Doyle,  Silver  Medal. 

Physiology. — (i)  W.  W.  Dollar,  Gold  Medal ;  (2)  R.  W.  Burke,  Silver 
Medal. 

The  competition  for  these  prizes  took  place  during  session  1879-80. 

Horse  Pathology. — (i)  W.  J.  Powell,  Gold  Medal  ;  (2)  J.  A.  Thompson, 
Silver  Medal. 

Cattle  Pathology. — (i)  J.  J.  Doyle,  Gold  Medal ;  (2)  W.  J.  Powell,  Silver 
Medal. 

Prize  given  by  Dr.  Wood  for  best  Clinical  Examination  of  Horses — 
Powell. 

Prize  given  by  Professor  Baird,  for  best  Practical  Examination  of  Horses 
as  to  Age  and  Lameness — P.  D.  Reary. 

Prizes  for  best  essays  read  before  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
during  session  1880-81 — (i)  W.  W.  Dollar,  Gold  Medal ;  (2)  R.  W.  Burke, 
Silver  Medal. 

For  best  communication  read  before  the  Association — J.  J.  Doyle,  Silver 
Medal. 

Prize  open  to  amateur  students  for  best  examination  in  Elementary 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery — T.  A.  Buttar,  Silver  Medal. 

Honourable  Mention — John  Roberts,  Lionel  L.  Leach,  James  Gibson. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dollar  also  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  General  Examination.  After  the  presenta¬ 
tion  had  been  made.  Dr.  Alex.  Wood  congratulated  the  Principal  and  pro¬ 
fessors  on  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  College.  Professor 
Branford,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Cape  Colony,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  made  a  few  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  time  would  come  when  Parliament  would  extend  to  the  veterinary 
profession  those  privileges  and  that  protection  which  were  at  present  enjoyed 
by  the  medical  profession.  He  argued  that  there  was  an  equal  amount  of  mental 
strain  in  the  two  classes  of  students,  and  in  some  instances  this  strain  was 
even  greater  in  the  case  of  the  veterinary  students.  It  was  admitted  by 
high  authorities  that  much  had  been  learned  in  medical  science  through  the 
work  of  the  veterinary  profession.  He  pleaded  for  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  being  extended  to  the  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine  as  in  the 
case  of  general  medical  practitioners. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Principal  and 
professors  of  the  College,  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  it,  and  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 

GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  this  institution  terminated  on  April  i8th,  and  on  the 
2 1  St,  22nd,  28th,  and  29th,  the  oral  and  practical  examinations  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  conducted  within  the  College.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  published  elsewhere  in  the  Journal.  Medals  granted  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Professor  Allen  Thomson, 
London  ;  Robert  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Lethamhill ;  and  Principal  M’Call,  and 
certificates  of  merit  by  the  College,  were  awarded  in  the  different  branches 
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of  Study  as  follows  : — Horse  pathology  (written  examination) — Gold  medal 
(Principal  M’Call) — Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  jun.  Silver  medal  (H.  &  A.  S.  of  S.) 
— Mr.  Hugh  Bradley.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Freeman,  Roberts, 
Gosling,  Macadam.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Taylor,  Pettigrew, 
and  Nisbet.  Cattle  pathology  (written  examination) — Gold  medal  (Principal 
M’Call) — Mr.  John  Freeman,  jun.  Silver  medal  (H.  &  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr. 
Henry  Rogers,  jun.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Gosling,  Roberts,  Mac¬ 
adam,  and  Bradley.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Taylor,  Pettigrew, 
Crighton,  and  Thomas  Maclay.  Practical  examination  of  horses  as  to  sound¬ 
ness,  age  manipulation,  etc. — Gold  medal  (Principal  M’Call) — Mr.  R. 
Roberts.  First-class  certificate— Mr.  J.  Wright.  Second-class  certificates — 
Messrs.  Macadam  and  Freeman.  Practical  examination  of  cattle  and  sheep 
as  to  age,  operations,  etc. — Gold  medal  (Robert  Walker,  Esq.) — Mr.  John 
Freeman,  jun.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Watt,  Rogers,  and  Coch¬ 
rane.  Histology  and  Physiology — Silver  medal  (H.  &  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  W. 
A.  Macgregor.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Kelly  and  Gemmell. 
Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Brown,  Dickie,  Hayes,  Hughes,  Martin, 
and  Renfrew.  Anatomy  (special  and  comparative) — Silver  medal  (H.  &  A. 
S.  of  S.) — Mr.  J.  Renfrew.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Hughes  and 
Macgregor.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Martin  and  Gemmell. 
Anatomy  (Jun.) — First-class  certificate — Mr.  J.  Laithwood,  Congleton. 
Second-class  certificates — Mr.  J.  Holland,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  T.  Marriott, 
Shrewley,  Warwick.  Best  oral  examination  on  anatomy,  histology,  and 
physiology — Gold  medal  (Professor  Allen  Thomson) — Mr.  W.  A  Macgregor. 
Science  and  practice  of  agriculture — Silver  medal — Mr.  Alexander,  Glasgow. 
First-class  certificate — Mr.  Jas.  Rogers,  Arbroath.  Agricultural  chemistry 
— First-class  certificate — Mr.  Alexander.  At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  (Mr.  George  Fleming) 
intimated  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Macgregor  had  passed  with  “  Very  Great  Credit,” 
and  Messrs.  Renfrew,  Gemmell,  Kelly,  Bond,  Hughes,  Maguire,  Freeland, 
Martin,  Shand,  Freeman,  Rogers,  Gosling,  Cochrane,  Macadam,  and  Bradley, 
with  “  Great  Credit.” 


NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  winter  session  of  this  college  terminated  on  Monday,  April  25th,  when 
the  medals  and  certificates  were  presented  to  the  successful  students  as 
follows  : 

The  annual  prize  of  ^20,  awarded  by  Professor  Williams  to  the  student 
who  passes  the  best  first  and  second  professional  examination,  was  gained  by 
Mr.  Woods,  of  Wigan. 

Mr.  Woods  also  succeeded  in  winning  the  gold  medal  for  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  awarded  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  at  the  examinations 
for  its  veterinary  certificate. 

Equine  Pathology. — Medal  :  Mr.  Woods,  Wigan.  Certificates  :  Messrs. 
Osgood,  Springfield,  U.S.A.  ;  Leather,  Liverpool ;  and  Martin,  Chesterfield. 

Bovine  Pathology. — Medal :  Mr.  Woods.  Gertificates  :  Messrs.  Leather 
and  Osgood. 

Anatomy. — Medal ;  Mr.  Finlayson,  Gourock.  Certificates  :  Messrs.  Hood, 
Edinburgh  ;  Edmondson,  Lyttsam  ;  and  Dalling,  Liberton. 

Physiology. — Medal  :  Mr.  Greenhalgh,  Leeds.  Certificates :  Messrs. 
Hood  and  Finlayson. 

Chemistry. — Medal  :  Mr.  Gresty,  Tattenhall. 

Medal  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Medical  Society  for  the  best 
essay  on  “The  Diagnosis  of  Disease  :  ”  Mr.  Dickinson,  Boston. 
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ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  session  of  this  College  terminated  on  March  30th,  when  diplomas  and 
prizes  were  presented  to  the  successful  students.  The  tion.  Adam  Crooks, 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Mayor,  Professor  Buckland,  Drs.  Barratt  and 
Duncan,  and  other  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

A  large  number  of  students  had  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
The  official  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen 
W.  Cowan,  Galt  ;  A.  O.  F.  Coleman,  Ottawa  ;  J.  Caesar,  Port  Hope  ;  J.  T. 
Duncan,  Toronto  ;  C.  Elliott,  St.  Catharine^s  ;  C.  H.  Sweetapple,  Brooklyn  ; 
J.  H.  Wilson,  London  ;  and  Dr.  Thorburn  ;  the  Board  being  assisted  m 
their  duties  by  Dr.  Barrett,  T.  Loyd,  Newmarket  ;  E.  Hagyard,  Lexington, 
Kentucky  ;  E.  Grange,  Guelph  ;  J.  O.  Neil,  London,  and  others. 

The  names  of  those  who  succeeded  in  passing  are  as  follows  : — T.  Ashe, 
W.  B.  Austin,  A.  H.  Badgerow,  F.  Brooks,  D.  Burt,  J.  S.  Butler,  L.  Carley, 
W.  Cain,  C.  C.  Crane,  F.  Daly,  D.  L.  Devore,  J.  A.  Dell,  J.  Ferguson,  C.  M. 
Gustin,  S.  L.  Honiford,  Wm.  Huntsberger,  W.  A.  Labron,  G.  F.  Lount, 
W.  E.  Langford,  A.  Logan,  A.  Maguire,  H.  Mcllroy,  H.  Owens,  W.  Rose, 
G.  W.  Thomas,  E.  Wells,  W.  Shaw,  W.  J.  Somerville,  W.  Steele,  C.  A. 
Woodford,  J.  White. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seniors  who  were  successful  m  gaming 
prizes  : — 

Pathology.—].  A.  Dell,  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  ;  J.  S.  Butler,  A.  Logan  (equal),  2nd  Prize.  Honours 
A.  Badgerow,  D.  Burt,  F.  Brooks,  F.  Daly,  C.  Gustin,  E.  Honiford,  W. 
Shaw,  E.  Wells. 

Anatomy.— Medal,  presented  by  the  Agriculture  and  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion,  J.  S.  Butler  ;  2nd  Prize,  J.  A.  Dell  ;  3rd,  A.  Logan,  W.  Shaw  (equal). 
Honours — J.  Calder,  W.  Langford,  A.  Maguire. 

Rntozoa. — Prize,  J.  A.  Dell.  Honours — T.  Ashe,  J.  S.  Butler,  D.  Devore, 
A.  Logan. 

Physiology.-i^.'i  Prize,  J.  S.  Butler  ;  2nd,  J.  A.  Dell ;  3rd,  W.  Langford. 
Honours — T.  Ashe,  E.  Wells  (equal),  J.  Calder,  F.  Brooks. 

Materia  Mediea.— 1st  Prize,  J.  S.  Butler  ;  2nd,  J.  A.  Dell.  Honours— 
A.  Maguire,  A.  Logan  (equal),  T.  Ashe,  W.  Shaw,  D.  Devore,  E.  Wells. 

Microscopy. — ist  Prize,  J.  S.  Butler.  Honours — T.  Ashe,  F.  Daly,  W. 
Langford,  E.  Wells. 

Breeding  and  Management  of  Live  Stock. — ist  Prize,  books  to  the  value  of 
20  dollars,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  S.  Butler; 
2nd,  books  to  the  value  of  15  dollars,  presented  by  the  Agriculture  and  Arts 
Association,  D.  L.  Devore  ;  3^^j  books  to  the  value  of  10  dollars,  also  by  the 
^\.rts  ^\.ssoci3.tiorij  J  Ddl* 

Gold  Medal,  presented  by  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for 
the  best  general  examination,  J.  S.  Butler.  Honours — T.  Ashe,  J.  A.  Dell, 
A.  Logan,  W.  Shaw,  E.  Wells. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  compli¬ 
mented  the  Principal  of  the  school — Professor  Smith — on  the  great  services 
he  had  rendered  agriculture  in  Ontario  by  founding  and  conducting  the 
College,  and  otherwise.  He  also  alluded  to  the  success  of  the  College,  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  graduates. 

Similar  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Coleman, 
Professor  Buckland,  and  others. 
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Gazette^  April  26th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  H.  Daw¬ 
son,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class.  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  First  Class,  C.  G.  H.  Reilly  is  placed  on  temporary  halt-pay  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

The  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  had  the  honour  of  receiving  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  official  dinner  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  on  the 
occasion  of  Her  Majesty’s  birthday.  May  28th. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  officers  of  the  Arniy  Veterinary  Department  will 
take  place  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  on  June  17th,  at  8  o’clock. 
Names  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Aldershot. 

The  Instructor  at  the  Army  Veterinary  School,  Aldershot,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  specimens  (dry)  for  the  museum  of  the  school,  from  colleagues  at  home 
or  abroad. 


The  death  is  reported  of  one  of  the  oldest  members,  if  not  the  oldest 
member  of  the  profession,  James  Child,  of  Hackney,  on  May  7th,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  82  years.  He  graduated  in  1818,  and  served  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  1848.  Age  had 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  some  years 
ago,  though  up  to  his  death  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired.  Much 
respected  in  Hackney,  an  almshouse  for  twelve  aged  persons,  which  he  built 
there  about  ten  years  ago,  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  him  in  his  native 

parish.  r  tvt  n 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  William  Lyon,  of  Forfar,  N.B.,  another 

old  member  of  the  profession,  he  having  graduated  in  1833.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  examining  board  of  the  Royal 
College,  and  in  1877  was  elected  one  of  the  Foundation  Fellows. 

Frederick  Saintey,  of  Cottenham,  Cambridgeshire,  a  graduate  of  1855,  is 

also  reported  as  dead.  i  •  /- 

We  have  likewise  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Frederick  George 
Heap,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  a  graduate  of  1874.  The  Leicester  Advertiser 
has  the  following  notice  of  the  melancholy  event  : — 

“  It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Heap,  V.S., 
of  this  town.  The  deceased  was  a  well-known  cricketer,  often  figuring  m 
the  Melton,  Billesdon,  and  other  teams  to  advantage.^  His  good 
kind  disposition  gained  for  him  many  friends  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
and  in  the  county.  Prior  to  obtaining  his  diploma  at  the  London  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  he  had  been  a  pupil  in  Leicester,  and  in  his  profession  pos¬ 
sessed  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  ability.  He  was  always  ready  to 
render  assistance  in  any  case  of  emergency  where  his  aid  was  required. 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Chelmsford  County  Court. — Before  Judge  Abdy. — April  14. 

Frederick  Smith,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Ingatestone,  v.  Peter  Fry,  farmer, 
of  the  Dairy  Farm,  Blackmore. — This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  ot 
^9  I  os.  for  cattle  medicine  and  attendance  upon  cattle.  There  was  a  counter¬ 
claim  by  the  defendant  for  ^10  as  damages,  owing  to  the  alleged  negligence 
of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr  Robertson,  of  Billericay,  and  John  Street,  Adelphi,  was  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Preston  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Preston  admitted  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  the 
defendant’s  counter-claim.  Mr.  Preston  said  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  the 
defendant  had  been  something  like  1,200,  for  owing  to  the  advice  of  the 
plaintiff  a  cow  which  turned  out  to  be  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  was 
placed  with  a  large  herd  of  cows,  all  of  which  became  affected.  When  applied 
to  for  payment  of  the  plaintiffs  account,  Mr.  Fry  said,  “  I  will  never  pay  it 
unless  a  court  of  law  compels  me  to,  as  my  loss  through  you  has  been  so 
enormous,”  and  he  asked  him,  if  he  intended  to  take  proceedings  to  recover  it, 
to  do  so  at  once.  But  the  plaintiff  abstained  from  doing  so  until  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Ongar,  who,  with  Mr.  Baker,  of  Chelmsford,  was 
called  in  to  examine  the  cow.  The  law  upon  the  subject  was  that  if  a  man 
acted  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability  he  would  not  be  liable.  If  a  farmer 
chose  to  employ  an  ignorant  man,  and  he  did  his  best,  it  might  be  that  he 
would  not  be  liable.  But  in  this  case  there  was  a  very  great  exception.  The 
plaintiff’s  attention  was  absolutely  called,  not  once  or  twice,  but  four  or  five 
times  to  the  fact  that  the  cow  was  suffering  from  Lung  Disease.  In  the  face 
of  that  he  told  the  defendant  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger,  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  animal  to  the  home  farm  where  it  would  be  warm 
and  receive  more  attention.  Mr.  Fry  had  refused  to  pay  this  bill  from  the 
first,  and  he  thought  it  was  very  wrong  of  the  plaintiff  to  wait  until  Mr.  Brooks 
died  before  he  brought  his  action.  Mr.  Preston  then  called  Mr.  Fry,  the 
defendant,  who  deposed  :  I  had  close  upon  a  hundred  cows  at  the  end  of 
1878,  and  supplied  milk  for  the  London  market ;  I  remember  the  cow  in 
question,  which  was  attended  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  it  was  taken  ill,  as  we  thought, 
with  cold,  on  the  4th  of  Decernber,  and  I  sent  for  the  plaintiff ;  it  was  then 
at  an  off-hand  farm,  away  from  the  biggest  herd.  Two  or  three  days  after¬ 
wards  I  saw  the  plaintiff  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  it  ;  he  said 
he  could  hardly  tell  then,  but  it  appeared  to  have  a  bad  cold,  and  he  could 
cure  it.  He  came  every  day  to  see  the  cow,  and  a  day  or  two  later  he  said, 
“  That  cow  wants  proper  nursing  ;  she  will  require  two  quarts  of  beer  a-day 
and  some  gruel.”  I  said  it  would  be  rather  risky  sending  beer  to  the  off-hand 
farm,  as  very  probably  the  cow  would  not  get  it.  He  said,  “  Then  you  had  better 
take  her  home.”  I  asked  him  several  times  if  there  was  any  contagious 
disease  upon  the  animal,  and  he  said  a  great  many  times,  “  There  is  not,”  and 
he  told  me  I  could  take  the  cow  home  and  rest  quite  contented  that  there 
was  no  “  catching  ”  disease  about  it ;  the  plaintiff  knew  I  had  a  large  herd  of 
cows  at  my  home  farm,  as  he  had  been  my  doctor  nine  years.  In  consequence 
of  what  he  told  me  I  took  the  cow  home  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  same 
disease  broke  out  among  the  herd  at  the  home  farm,  and  also  among  the 
cows  on  the  off-hand  farm  from  which  the  cow  was  brought.  I  was  certain 
something  more  was  the  matter  with  the  cow,  and  I  sent  for  the  late  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Ongar,  and  he  called  in  Mr.  S.  Baker,  of  Chelmsford ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  visit  my  farm  became  declared  an  infected  place  ;  I  am 
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now  positive  from  my  experience  that  the  cow  was  suffering  from  Lung 
Disease.  I  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Smith  with  reference  to  this 
account,  and  I  always  refused  to  pay,  as  he  had  crippled  me  for  life  :  I  invited 
him  to  take  these  proceedings.  Mr.  Brooks  died  suddenly  four  or  five  months 
ago,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  received  the  summons.  I  claim  ;^io,  but  that 
in  no  sense  represents  my  loss  ;  the  cow  I  have  been  speaking  of  cost  ^20, 
and  I  was  allowed  ;^I5  by  the  county  authority.  Mr.  Brooks  said  on  seeing 
the  cow  that  it  ought  to  have  been  killed  a  week  before  ;  I  lost  every  cow 
except  twelve,  which  were  on  another  little  off-hand  farm,  in  consequence  of 
this  disease. 

His  Honour  :  Then  your  loss  has  been  more  than  ^10  ? — Mr.  Fry  :  More 
than  ^1,000,  your  Honour. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Robertson  :  The  cow  first  showed  symptoms  of 
cold  on  the  ist  December ;  it  had  not  been  suffering  from  cold  for  several 
weeks  ;  I  never  had  a  case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  before  ;  there  were  forty-two 
cows  at  the  home  farm  when  this  was  taken  there,  but  it  was  not  isolated 
because  Mr.  Smith  assured  me  there  was  no  danger  ;  I  have  suffered  directly 
and  indirectly  a  loss  of  more  than  1,200. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Why  haven’t  you  brought  an  action,  then  — I  told  him  if 
he  summoned  me  for  the  bill  I  should  defend  it,  but  I  never  would  pay. 

You  say  you  have  suffered  a  loss  of  1,200,  and  you  set  up  a  counter¬ 
claim  for  £\o.  Why  haven’t  you  brought  an  action  for  that  sum? — I  was 
instructed  by  Mr.  Preston  in  the  matter  ;  I  should  have  let  the  matter  drop 
if  plaintiff  had  not  brought  this  claim  ;  I  do  not  think  Pleuro-pneumonia  is 
difficult  to^  detect ;  I  should  recognise  it  at  once.  I  did  not  write  to  Mr. 
Smith  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  post-7nortein  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  cow,  because  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  take  place  ;  when  the 
place  became  declared  infected  the  animals  were  taken  out  of  my  hands. 
On  the  19th  of  December  Mr.  Smith  said,  This  is  a  ‘  lunger  ’ ;  you  had  better 
send  for  Brooks.”  I  replied,  “  Good  gracious,  why  didn’t  you  let  me  know 
that  before  ?  ” 

Re-examined  :  I  had  seventy-five  cows  killed  and  buried. 

Mr.  S.  Baker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Chelmsford,  said  ;  I  saw  this  cow  and  found 
her  suffering  from  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  ;  it  was  not  a  proper  thing 
to  bring  the  cow  from  the  off-hand  farm  in  the  state  it  was  when  I  saw  it  ; 
in  my  opinion  any  one  of  ordinary  care  and  skill  ought  to  have  detected  the 
disease  as  soon  as  the  cow  was  taken  ill. 

Cross-examined  :  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  a  difficult  disease  to  understand, 
and  should  be  recognised  at  once  by  any  one  who  knows  his  business  ;  I 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson  is  an  authority  ;  I  do  not  agree  with 
Stephenson  that  Tubercules  might  be  mistaken  for  Pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the 
symptoms  are  something  alike  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  to  an  experienced  man  ;  usually  it  is  a  very  quick  disease,  but  some¬ 
times,  according  to  the  constitution  of  an  animal,  it  hangs  about. 

Re-examined  :  I  have  had  great  experience  in  Lung  Disease,  and  am  the 
author  of  a  work  upon  it. 

This  completed  Mr.  Fry’s  case. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  must  ask  for  an  adjournment  because  the 
defendant’s  cowman  was  not  produced.  He  was  the  man  who  first  saw  the 
plaintiff  and  to  whom  the  plaintiff  gave  his  instructions. 

His  Honour  said  the  plaintiff  should  have  subpoenaed  the  cowman.  He 
could  not  grant  an  adjournment  because  plaintiff  had  neglected  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Preston  expressed  his  readiness  to  consent  to  an  adjournment  upon 
payment  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  expenses. 

His  Honour  :  I  admit  that  this  is  a  very  serious  case.  If  I  adjourn  the 
case  I  should  allow  the  defendant  to  increase  his  claim  for  damages. 
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Mr.  Robertson  said  the  plaintiff  would  proceed  with  the  case.  Mr. 
Robertson  then  submitted  as  a  point  of  law  that  the  damages  relating  to  the 
cows  which  had  been  killed  were  too  remote.  If  the  plaintiff  in  the  counter¬ 
claim  was  entitled  to  recover  anything  at  all,  he  was  simply  entitled  to 
recover  in  respect  of  the  one  cow.  A  man  was  only  entitled  to  recover  for 
actual  negligence,  and  the  actual  negligence  here  was  confined  to  the  one 
cow. 

His  Honour  :  They  say  that  in  consequence  of  this  cow,  while  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  disease,  being  brought  to  another  herd,  the  whole  herd  was 
infected.  I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be  too  remote.  It  is  all  connected 
together. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Suppose  these  cows  had  not  been  there  1 

His  Honour  :  Then  the  mischief  would  not  have  happened. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Whose  fault  was  it  the  cattle  were  there  ? 

His  Honour  :  Not  the  fault  of  the  defendant.  The  cows  were  there, 
where  they  had  always  been,  and  this  animal  was  brought  to  them.  If  it 
was  brought  to  them  by  the  advice  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  loss  occurred  in 
consequence,  I  cannot  see  how  that  loss  is  too  remote.  The  conclusion  I 
have  to  draw  is  whether  the  plaintiff  was  to  blame  for  advising  the  defendant 
to  take  this  cow  to  that  place.  If  you  can  show  that  the  cow  was  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  or  that  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  experience  and  skill  could  not  detect  the  disease,  that  would  be  a 
very  good  defence  for  you.  If  what  they  have  said  is  true,  that  this  cow  was 
suffering  from  that  disease,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  detected  by  a 
man  of  ordinary  experience,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  moved,  your 
client  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences,  and  I  cannot  say  the  damages 
are  too  remote-  If  the  defendant’s  story  is  true,  he  has  suffered  a  good  deal 
more  than  ^lo  through  your  act. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  commented  on  the  fact  that  although  the  defendant  put 
his  loss  at  ^1,200  he  had  never  brought  any  action  against  the  plaintiff  until 
this  counter-claim  for  ^10.  He  then  called 

Mr.  Smith,  the  plaintiff,  who  deposed  :  I  have  been  in  practice  twenty 
years,  and  have  had  considerable  experience.  On  the  4th  December  Mr. 
Fry  came  and  asked  me  to  look  at  a  cow  ;  when  I  went  to  see  it  it  was  get¬ 
ting  dusk  and  the  cow  was  being  milked.  I  examined  it  and  found  that 
both  lungs  were  affected  ;  it  was  a  chronic  Lung  Disease  ;  some  of  the 
symptoms  were  very  much  like  those  of  Pleuro-pneumonia.  I  gave  certain 
directions  to  the  cowman  ;  I  told  him  to  tell  Mr.  Fry  to  move  the  cow  from 
the  others.  I  saw  the  cow  again  the  next  day,  and  it  was  then  at  the  home 
farm  in  a  stable  by  itself  in  a  different  yard  from  the  other  cattle,  and  a  very 
suitable  place  I  thought  for  the  case  ;  I  attended  it  there  every  day  from  the 
4th  to  the  i8th.  I  did  not  say  to  defendant,  “  She’s  a  lunger,  and  you  had 
better  send  for  Brooks  I  did  not  advise  him  to  send  for  Brooks,  and  did 
not  know  he  had  been  sent  for.  I  did  not  say,  “  She  appears  to  have  a  cold, 
but  I  can  cure  her.”  She  was  not  moved  to  the  home  farm  by  my  advice. 

By  his  Honour :  I  advised  beer,  but  not  until  the  cow  was  at  the  home 
farm. 

By  Mr.  Robertson  :  I  sent  in  the  bill  every  year,  but  Mr.  Fry  never  spoke 
of  his  loss,  or  said  that  he  should  hold  me  responsible  for  it,  and  I  believe 
that  is  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Preston’s  [a  laugh].  When  I  asked  him  last 
October  whether  he  could  oblige  me  with  a  cheque  he  used  abusive  language 
and  said  he  would  not  pay  it  ;  I  went  to  his  house  afterwards  and  told  him  I 
should  have  to  put  it  in  the  County  Court,  and  he  said,  “  If  you  do  I  will 
employ  Preston  and  do  you  all  the  harm  I  can.” 

Cross-examined  :  The  cow  was  not  at  the  off-hand  farm  up  to  the  7th. 

Mr.  Preston  :  Did  you  know  it  was  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  ? — 
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No,  I  don’t  believe  it  had  Pleuro-pneumonia  at  all ;  it  had  Lung  Disease,  and 
if  it  had  been  placed  in  the  same  shed  with  other  cows  there  would  be  danger 
of  the  disease  spreading  ;  Mr.  Fry  never  said  I  had  no  right  to  send  the  cow 
down  to  the  homestead  ;  I  did  not  summon  defendant  before  because  he  never 
refused  to  pay  the  money  until  October  last. 

Why  were  the  proceedings  allowed  to  stand  over  for  three  years,  until  Mr. 
Brooks  was  dead  ? — Because  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Fry  would  refuse  to 
pay  ;  my  opinion  is  that  both  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Brooks  were  wrong,  and 
that  the  cow  never  had  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr.  Preston  :  If  it  was  not  Pleuro-pneumonia,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  cows  on  this  farm  died  from  this  disease  ? 

His  Honour  :  I  have  no  evidence  that  they  died  from  that. 

Mr.  Preston  said  he  must  ask  that  the  case  should  stand  adjourned,  so  that 
he  might  call  the  cowmen,  who  would  prove  that  the  plaintiff  never  saw  Mr. 
Fry  for  the  first  three  days,  and  that  the  cow  was  not  moved  to  the  home 
farm  for  some  days  after  the  plaintiff  first  saw  it. 

His  Honour  :  If  the  plaintiff  has  been  telling  me  what  is  false  he  ought  to 
be  indicted,  and  if  you  have  the  cowmen  to  corroborate  the  defendant’s  state¬ 
ment  that  course  is  open  to  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Preston  :  That  is  what  we  shall  do.  We  will  apply  for  a  summons  and 
have  the  two  cowmen,  and  prove  conclusively  that  the  cow  was  on  the  off¬ 
hand  farm  five  days  after  it  was  first  seen  by  the  plaintiff. 

His  Honour  :  That  will  not  come  before  me.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  how  my  verdict  must  be.  I  think  the  plaintiff  has  made  out 
that  the  cow  was  moved  behind  his  back  and  without  his  knowledge,  and 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  it  would  be  at  the  home  farm.  His 
Honour  added  that  if  the  fatal  disease  which,  according  to  the  defendant, 
struck  down  his  herd,  arose  from  this  cow,  he  had  no  evidence  to  satisfy  him 
that  this  was  the  case.  It  might  have  been  spead  by  some  of  the  other  cows  ; 
it  might  have  been  caused  before  this  cow  went  to  the  home  farm.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  negligent.  He  thought  the  cow 
was  sent  to  the  home  farm  unknown  to  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  he  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed  and  costs,  and  found  that 
the  counter-claim  was  not  made  out.  If  there  was  a  case  for  indictment  for 
perjury,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  an  indictment  was  the  best  way  of 
settling  matters  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Preston  :  There  is,  your  Honour,  and  that  is  the  way  we  will  settle  it. 
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Hotise  of  Commons,  May  3rd. 

Cattle  Disease. — Mr  Arnold  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  ^44,999  was  paid  last 
year  by^  local  authorities  as  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered  ;  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  this  addition 
to  the  cost  of  meat  “  might  be  easily  prevented  by  a  proper  system  of 
investigation,”  inasmuch  as  that  department  had  reported  that  “  a  large 
number  of  animals  are  slaughtered  every  year  on  account  of  disease  from 
which  they  are  entirely  free.”  Whether,  with  regard  to  the  sixty-three  sheep 
reported  to  have  been  infected  with  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  a  total  of 
66,722  imported  sheep  last  year  from  the  United  States,  he  could  state  what 
was  the  number  of  cargoes  of  which  these  sixty-three  sheep,  or  any  of  them, 
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formed  part ;  and  whether,  having  regard  to  the  very  serious  decline  in  the 
importation  of  sheep  from  the  United  States — from  119,350  in  1879  to  66,722 
in  1880 — in  consequence  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  28,  1879,  and 
to  the  impossibility  of  this  disease  being  latent  in  a  cargo  arriving  healthy 
after  a  voyage  from  America,  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  that  Order. 

Mr.  Mundella  said  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  amount  (.^44)999 
IS.  3d.)  paid  last  year  by  local  authorities  on  account  of  animals  slaughtered 
under  the  Act  of  1879.  The  amount  in  the  previous  year  was  ^65,049  i8s. 
6d.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Veterinary  Department  that  the  saving  would 
have  been  greater  if  a  careful  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  local  authority  in 
the  case  of  every  outbreak,  and  if  in  all  cases  of  slaughter  a  'post-mortem 
examination,  was  required.  The  sixty-three  sheep  referred  to  formed  part  of 
eight  cargoes.  The  subject  of  relaxing  the  Order  as  to  American  sheep, 
etc.,  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  doing  this  with  safety  have  been  found  to  be  insuperable. 
Sheep  are  brought  in  the  same  vessel  with  cattle  and  swine,  and  it  might 
well  happen  that  the  sheep  might  remain  uninfected  until  on  the  point  of 
being  landed,  and  only  develop  the  disease  after  they  had  been  allowed  to 
go  inland.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  develop  the  disease  in  a 
landing-place  for  foreign  animals,  although  it  is  true  that  the  whole  cargo 
would  be  slaughtered,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  animals  which  have  been 
landed  there  from  other  countries  whose  animals  are  not  subject  to  slaughter 
would  be  exposed  to  the  infection,  in  which  case  they  would  also  have  to  be 
slaughtered  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  inland  as  they  are  entitled  to  do. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  regret  that  we  cannot  advise  any  relaxation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Order  which  applies  to  the  United  States. 

House  of  Lords ^  May  i6th. 

American  Importations. — Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  asked  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  whether  they  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  American 
hams,  of  which  a  large  proportion  were  infested  with  trichinae  and  bacilli, 
also  of  such  oleo-margarine  or  butterine  as  contained  the  grease  of  pigs 
suffering  from  the  new  disease  of  swine  at  Chicago,  and  the  fat  of  horses 
infected  with  disease,  or  such  as  was  adulterated  with  soapstone. 

The  Marquess  of  Huntly  said  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
was  no  established  case  of  American  hams  being  infected  with  trichinae,  and 
there  had  been  only  one  case  of  infection  by  bacilli.  The  Local  Government 
Board  had  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  country 
pointing  out  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  the  cooking  of  pig’s  flesh,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  advice  had  not  been  acted  upon. 
As  regarded  the  second  part  of  the  noble  Lord’s  question,  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  oleo-margarine  or  butterine  was  injurious  to  health. 
If  it  were  sold  as  butter,  and  was  not  butter,  an  offence  would  be  committed 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act ;  and  if  it  were  injurious  to  health 
the  seller  could  be  prosecuted  under  section  three  of  that  Act.  The  effect 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  oleo-margarine  or  butterine  would,  it  was 
feared,  be  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  butters  altogether. 

House  of  Commons^  May  i6th. 

Disease  in  Irish  Cattle. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  Mundella  said 
there  was  no  justification  for  the  alarm  which  at  present  existed  as  to  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  cattle  from  Ireland  alleged  to  be  diseased. 
There  had  been  no  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  Ireland  since  October,  1880, 
and  there  had  only  been  a  residuum  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  very  much  less  in 
extent  than  that  which  existed  in  this  country.  He  only  wished  that  English 
cattle  were  in  as  good  a  sanitary  condition  as  Irish  cattle. 
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Bovine  Precocity. — Captain  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  sends  us  the  following  : 
— Robert  Wyles,  Esq.,  of  Little  Poulton,  two  miles  from  Grantham,  has  a 
heifer  (thoroughbred  Alderney),  born  May  i8th,  1880,  which  presented 
him  with  a  nice  calf  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  April,  1881.  This  heifer 
was  turned  out,  as  a  calf,  to  pasture  with  other  calves,  some  cows,  and  a 
shorthorn  bull.  Both  mother  and  calf  have  gone  on  well. 

The  Medical  Acts. — A  recent  Gazette  publishes  the  names  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Medical  Acts,  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  recently.  The  Commissioners  are  to  inquire  into  the  grant 
of  medical  degrees  and  diplomas  by  universities,  colleges,  and  bodies  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  into  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  such  degrees 
or  diplomas  represent ;  and  also  into  the  manner  iii  which  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  are  entered  in  and  are  struck  off  the  Register  of  Medical  Practi¬ 
tioners  ;  and  further,  into  the  constitution,  functions,  powers,  and  procedure 
of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration,  and  their 
relation  to  universities,  colleges,  and  bodies,  and  to  the  medical  profession. 

Lyons  Veterinary  School. — There  has  been  a  serious  disturbance  at 
this  school,  the  students  having  broken  out  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny. 
Several  complaints  had  been  received  from  the  pupils,  displeased  at  the  ex¬ 
cessive  severity  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  annoyed  by  the  ultra¬ 
clerical  ideas  propounded  by  one  of  the  professors.  They  demanded  that 
the  master  should  be  removed  from  his  post ;  and  when  the  principal  de¬ 
clined  to  comply  with  their  terms,  they  sent  him  their  ultimatum,  and  then 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  dormitories.  Summoned  to  surrender,  they 
replied  by  singing  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  and  breaking  the  furniture,  which, 
with  the  beds,  they  flung  out  of  window  into  the  street.  The  military  had  to 
be  called  on  to  aid  in  restoring  order,  and  now  the  school  is  to  be  closed  and 
the  167  students  rusticated. 

Effects  of  Lightning. — Some  idea  of  the  energy  that  is  quiescent  in  a 
dewdrop  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarkable  case  of  lightning-stroke  just 
reported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  case  unique  in  military  annals. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  while  the  Diamond  Field  Horse  were  on  the 
march  to  the  scene  of  operations  in  Basutoland,  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
broke  over  them.  The  rain  fell  in  sheets  and  the  lightning  appeared  to  be 
continuous.  At  last  a  tremendous  flash  struck  the  troop,  flinging  seventeen 
horses  with  their  riders  to  the  ground,  and  killing  ten  men  and  five  animals 
on  the  spot.  The  remaining  seven  men  were  dangerously  stunned,  and  it 
was  long  before  their  animation  could  be  restored.  Their  clothes  were  torn 
to  shreds  by  the  force  of  the  discharge,  and  the  metal  bits  and  stirrup-irons 
were  discoloured. 

Trichinosis. — M.  Leclerc,  meat  inspector,  has  found  trichinosis  in  pork 
arrived  at  Lyons  from  New  York.  There  were  in  all  fifty  cases  of 
American  pork,  weighing  about  13,000  kilogrammes— quite  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  poison  even  so  large  a  population  as  that  of  Lyons.  This  alpming  dis¬ 
covery  has  revived,  to  some  extent,  the  question  of  organising  special  means  of 
supervising  the  pork,  bacon,  etc.,  sold  as  food  to  the  public.  _  At  Crepy  Valois, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  Dr.  Jolivet  observed  an  epidemic  trichinosis 
in  1879,  and  several  cases  ended  fatally.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  facts,  it  has 
become  a  sort  of  fashion  to  treat  this  malady  as  a  disease  from  which  the 
French  consider  themselves  exempt.  The  French,  it  is  said,  are  such  good 
cooks  that  there  is  no  danger  of  trichinosis. 

Dr.  Redmond,  of  Dublin,  writes  on  February  9th  to  The  Freemans  Journal^ 
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stating  that  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the  School  of  Medicine  a  male  subject 
presented  all  the  muscles  infected  with  myriads  of  trichinae.  “  Whether  this 
man  had  been  an  inmate  of  either  of  our  unions  for  any  length  of  time,  or  a 
stranger  who,  being  unwell,  sought  admission,  is  a  matter  that  demands  the 
mmediate  consideration  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.’’ 

Swine  Disease  in  America. — A  telegram  from  Washington,  of  May 
1 6th,  informs  us  that  “  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  State  Department 
after  investigating  the  reports  circulated  concerning  the  prevalence  of  Hog 
Cholera  are  officially  published  to-day.  The  report  declares  that  American 
swine  belong  to  the  purest  breeds  and  are  fed  principally  on  com,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  deaths  from  diseases  among  them  is  no  greater  than  in 
Europe.  The  system  of  inspection  of  hog  products  is  so  nearly  perfect  that 
it  is  impossible  for  diseased  hogs  to  pass  into  the  provision  markets.  It  is 
further  declared  that  the  reports  circulated  in  Europe  concerning  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Cholera  among  American  hogs  are  gross  exaggerations,  and  Trichi¬ 
nosis  is  an  almost  unknown  disease  at  Chicago  and  Cincinatti,  the  two 
greatest  pork  consuming  centres  in  the  world.”  After  our  experience  of 
similar  statements  by  this  department  with  regard  to  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  other  maladies,  the  above  declaration  must  be  accepted  with 
reservation. 

Australian  Exhibitions. — We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Sons,  veterinary  instrument  makers,  have  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  for  excellence  of  manufacture. 
The  same  firm  have  likewise  received  the  First  Award  at  the  Sydney 
Exhibition. 


etc. 

THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

Dear  Sir, — As  Mr.  Penhale’s  letter  with  reference  to  the  Army  Veteri¬ 
nary  School,  which  appears  in  this  month’s  Journal,  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
perhaps  create  a  certain  amount  of  unnecessary  alam,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  kindly  inserting  the  following  reply,  trusting  it  will  be  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit  to  enable  that  gentleman  not  only  to  “  clearly  comprehend  ”  the  object, 
but  also  to  “  see  the  utility  ”  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Penhale  alludes,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  course  of  instruction  given  to 
farrier-majors  and  farriers,  and  compares  it  with  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  certificate  system.  Why,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
because  there  is  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  two.  He  further¬ 
more  prophesies  that  the  “  School  will  prove  as  prolific  a  source  of  quackery, 
and  quite  as  obstinate  to  deal  with,  as  any  past  or  present.” 

Now  this  sweeping  assertion,  coming  from  a  gentleman  who,  by  his  own 
confession,  knows  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  establishinent,  interior 
economy,  or  ultimate  object  of  the  Army  Veterinary  School,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  astonishing.  If  any  grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  much  surprised  at  Mr.  Penhale’s  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  farriers’  class  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  fail  to  see  that  the  fact  of  these  rnen  re¬ 
ceiving  a  two  months’  course  of  instruction  on  subjects  which  bear  directly 
upon  their  daily  duties,  is  in  any  way  calculated  to  enable  them  in  after  life 
to  compete  with  or  injure  the  regular  practitioner,  any  more  than  the  teach¬ 
ings  given  to  hospital  dressers  and  dispensers  are  likely  to  damage  the 
reputation  or  interfere  with  the  practice  of  the  human  surgeon  or  physician. 
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Mr.  Penhale  is  probably  not  aware  that  farrier-majors  and  farriers  have, 
besides  the  ordinary  work  of  their  trade  as  shoeing-smiths,  very  many  im¬ 
portant  duties  to  perform  connected  with  the  cure  and  management  of  sick 
and  lame  horses,  and  frequently  when  in  charge  of  small  detachments,  where 
skilled  veterinary  advice  is  not  always  available,  these  men  have  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves.  ^ 

Such  being  the  cs-se^  it  is  obvious  thu-t  3*  systematic  course  of  instruction 
is  not  only  advisable,  but  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  farriers^  class  ”  has  been  established.  It  supplies  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt,  and  will,  without  doubt,  eventually  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  mounted  branches  of  the  service  generally. 

With  reference  to  the  second  “  danger  ”  which  Mr.  Penhale  refers  to, 
the  officers’  class,”  it  is  merely  necessary  for  me  to  rernark  that  the 


subjects  taught  are  those  which  in  these  progressive  days  it  is  important  for 
every  officer  in  a  mounted  regiment  or  corps  to  be  conversant  with,  and 
that  the  course  lasts  for  one  month ;  so  that  although  much  useful  inform^ion 
may  be  imparted  even  in  this  limited  period,  it  is  scarcely  calculated  to 
“  open  the  road  to  veterinary  qualification,”  as  Mr.  Penhale  suggests.  ^  ^ 

In  the  address  read  before  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
last  February,  and  which  is  reported  in  the  April  nuinber  of  the  Journal,  Mr. 
Lawson  alluded  to  the  “  Army  Veterinary  School”  in  liberal  and  gracefid 
terms.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  system  established,  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  his  remarks  with  referenp 
to  the  c^reat  interest  taken  in  the  School  ’  by  the  officers  attending  the 
various  classes,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  “  School  has  already  great  y 
raised  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  as  to  our  profession. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Walters,  V.S.  ist  Class,  A.V.D., 
InsU'uctor^  Army  Veterinary  School. 

Aldershot,  May  ()th^  i88i. 


Dear  Sir,— In  your  last  number,  Mr.  Penhale,  one  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents,  is  pleased  to  say  he  was  interested  and  instructed  m  the  address  I 
read,  as  President  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  at  the 
meeting  in  February,  but  he  takes  exception  to  that  portion  relating  to  the 
Army  Veterinary  School.  He  says,  “We  are  told  that  lectures  are  given 
to  farriers  and  farrier  majors,  certificates  being  awarded  showing  they  h^e 
attended  such  lectures.”  I  think  if  he  will  again  look  over  my  address  he 
will  find  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  as  there  were  neither  farriers 
nor  farrier  majors  present  when  1  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr. 
Lambert’s  discourse  on  the  various  grasses  suitable  and  unsuitable  for  the 
horse’s  food.  Still  I  should  be  glad  to  see  these  men  admitted  on  the  same 
grounds  that  we  have  trained  veterinary  nurses.  Why  not  veterinary  nurses 
in  the  army  as  well  ?  It  can  be  but  a  smattering  of  knowledge  they  will 
obtain,  as  regiments  usually  stay  a  year,  or  at  most  two,  at  Aldershot,  and 
the  course  of  lectures  is  so  varied,  going  into  shoeing,  botanical  plants, 
including  all  poisonous  and  other  grasses,  iood,  ventilation,  and  ^a  host  ot 
other  subjects,  that,  in  my  opinion,  both  officers  and  men  would  have  to 
attend  many  years  before  they  could  attempt  to  practice  quackery,  ine 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  “A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  is  mlly 
felt  by  the  officers  who  have  attended  the  course,  as  they  acknowledge  they 
are  more  chary  of  giving  advice,  and  more  eager  to  call  m  the  aid  oi  a 

veterinary  surgeon,  since  they  knew  something  of  our  science. 

Believe  me,  fa^hfully  yours, 

Manchester,  May  i2,th.  Alexander  Lawson. 
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CRUELTY  AND  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEONS’  BILL. 

SiK, — As  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  my  duties  often  bring  mein  contact  withmembers  of  the  veterinary 
profession  ;  and  in  their  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Society  to  which  I 
am  attached,  I  beg,  sir,  to  briefly  relate  a  case  which  recently  received 
investigation  at  my  hands,  and  which  only  endorses  the  views  expressed  in 
your  columns,  viz.,  that  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  protected 
by  statute  from  the  illiterate  practitioners  that  swarm  the  country,  and  very 
often  inflict  upon  dumb  creatures  nothing  short  of  absolute  torture.  The 
facts  are  these  : — A  quack  residing  at  Pouxey,  near  Ruabon,  North  Wales, 
induced  the  owner  of  a  three-years-old  pony  to  allow  him  to  remove  from 
over  the  animal’s  left  eye  a  small  wart.  The  means  that  he  employed  was 
arsenic,  which  he  rubbed  into  the  wart,  repeating  the  administration  at 
different  intervals  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  The  result  was  that 
the  pony’s  v/art  was  transformed  into  a  swelling,  a  thick  film  gathered  over 
the  eye,  and  eventually  the  eye  itself  protruded  from  the  socket  and  sloughed 
away.  What  this  poor  animal  suffered  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
The  left  side  of  the  face  was  quite  denuded  of  hair,  and  the  very  sponge 
used  by  the  quack  for  wiping  the  animal’s  face  rotted  away. 

When  I  called  upon  the  man  for  an  explanation,  he  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  ingredients  used  by  him,  but  boastfully  paraded  his  long  experience 
and  having  “  doctored  horses  for  forty  years.” 

Now,  sir,  comes  the  sequel  to  this  gross  act  of  cruelty.  When  I  applied  for 
a  summons  to  bring  this  man  before  the  justices  to  answer  a’charge  of  cruelty, 
I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  acting  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  that  in  the  present  instance  the  man  started  with  a 
good-motive,  but  the  result  of  his  treatment  had  exceeded  his  anticipations, 
therefore  he  could  not  be  accused  of  intentional  cruelty.  If  this  is  the  case, 
empiricism  which  fosters  the  worst  phases  of  cruelty,  is  protected  by  the 
law,  as  the  above  case  shows.  Trusting  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  valuable  time.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  H.  Thompson, 

Wrexham,  April  i27id.  hispector^  R.S.P.C.A. 


THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  grant  me  a  little  space  in  which  to  answer  “  Pferd’s  ” 
remarks  in  your  last  issue  ?  If  that  gentleman  will  refer  back  to  the 
Veterinary  Journal  for  September,  1880,  he  will  there  find,  under  the 
heading  “  Army  Veterinary  Department,”  that  if  I  erred  when  endeavouring 
to  correct  him,  I  did  so  in  good  company,  as  I  presume  that  yoii,  sir,  would 
not  have  edited  the  paragraph  to  which  I  refer  unless  you  at  least  had  a 
conviction  as  to  its  correctness  at  the  time  ;  and  as  both  “  Pferd’s  ”  letter 
and  my  correction  of  it  appeared  before  February,  in  which  month  attention 
■\yas  directed^  to  the  misconception  then  existing,  I  think  little  more  need  be 
said. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  correspondent  “  Vetula  Avis  ”  drawing  attention  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  army.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  things  are 
not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ;  and  now  that  powerful  efforts  are  being  made 
to  obtain  for  quarter-masters  and  riding-masters  very  large  concessions, 
including  the  rank  of  captain  at  seven  years’  commissioned  service,  we  ought 
to  be  up  and  doing.  Our  relative  ranks  are  positively  absurd  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  departments.  In  none  is  that  of  subaltern  retained 
except  on  probation  ;  and  although  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  the 
relative  rank  of  captain  on  appointment,  six  years’  service  ought  to  be  ample 
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to  qualify  for  that  rank,  fifteen  for  that  of  major,  giving  the  relative  rank  of 
lieut.-colonel  to  inspecting  veterinary  surgeons.^  The  rank  of  first-class 
veterinary  surgeon  might  be  abolished,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  duty  between  the  two  lower  grades.  Improved  relative  rank  means 
considerably  increased  allowances  and  a  higher  military  status  two  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  worth  keeping  in  sight.  At  present  our  allowances, 
in  comparison  with  service,  are  poor,  and  our  military  status  the  lowest  of 

any  department  or  corps  in  the  service.  ^ 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“  Ubique.” 


NATURA  VERA  OF  BURSATTI  AND  CANKER. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  again  take  up  my  pen  to  defend 
myself  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  the  more  so  as  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  which'  I  reply  clearly  shows  me  that  the  writer  is 
labouring  under  some  slight  misapprehension  respecting^  my  former  commu¬ 
nications,  although  the  censure  which  he  has  deemed  it  meet  to  award  a 
student  whose  crime  has  been  to  question  theories  which  he  considered  (by 
supplying  reason  for  all)  wrong,  and  in  so  doing  to  open  up  a  freer  field  for 
discussion,  is  somewhat  ponderous  and  scathing.  Yet  if  that  gentleman  will 
deign  to  re-peruse  the  aforenamed  articles,  and  the  communication  accom¬ 
panying  this  letter,  he  may  see  reason,  if  not  to  change,  at  least  to  mocnfy 
the  sweeping  assertions  with  which  he  has  so  plentifully  interlarded  his 

disclaimer.  ^  .  r  tv/t  t:*  c 

I  refrain  from  noticing  the  remarks  in  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  r .  ^ 

letter,  as  they  too  evidently,  to  me  at  least,  bear  the  impress  of  pique. 
private  feelings  should  be  sunk  in  professional  and  public  discussions,  is  the 
opinion  of  members  of  the  sister  profession  of  medicine,  an  opinion  with 
which  all  consistent  and  orthodox  practitioners  must  concur.  ^ 

Any  one  suggesting  defects  in  the  facts  and  arguments  relating  to  profes¬ 
sion  subjects  is  at  once  accused,  by  fastidious  men,  of  attempting  to  arrest 
the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Affectations  of  cautious  reserve  have  now  receded  before  candour  and  free 
thought.  Not  a  few  authorities,  more  distinguished  by  ingenuity  than  can¬ 
dour,  leave  their  readers  in  doubt  concerning  their  real  opinion. 

Mr.  Smith  needlessly  includes  the  names  of  veterinary  surgeons  Western 
and  Spooner  Hart,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from^  the  merits  of  these 
gentlemen  by  any  remarks  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  giving  precedency  and 
footing  to  one  of  two  theories  ;  but  it  must  be  here  stated  that  there  are  few 
veterinary  surgeons  in  India,  if  there  be  one,  who  have  given  the  subject 
such  deep  thought  for  so  many  years,  and  this  from  a  purely  scientific  pmnt  of 
view,  as  Mr.  George  Kettle  well.  Senior  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Saharunpore  Stud ; 
and  he  has  orally  corroborated  my  views.  Dr.  Cunningham,  whom  I  have  also 
since  consulted,  on  examining  all  the  specimens  of  Bursatti  and  Canker  sores 
prepared  by  myself,  has  concurred  in  my  opinion  that  the  microscopic  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  sores  is  that  of  Epithelial  Cancer  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Smith  speaks  learnedly  about  the  “  chemical  re-actions  ”  of  Bursatti. 
An  affectation  of  superiority  in  this  branch  may  influence  the  minds  of  the 
lay  community,  but  thinking  members  of  our  profession  cannot  but  be  ^.ware 
of  the  present  crude  condition  of  pathological  chemistry.  It  will  indeed  be 
a  matter  of  congratulation  when  Mr.  Smith’s  apparent  aspirations  are  con¬ 
summated,  and  when  the  professional  man  can  ascertain  the  nature  of 
growth  by  its  “  chemical  re-action.”  Until  our^  knowledge  of  this  Manch  of 
science  is  vastly  extended,  we  cannot  be  sanguine  of  obtaining  much  or  reli- 
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able  information  through  its  intervention.  Lest  I  should  appear  to  lack  in 
resorting  to  as  many  methods  of  obtaining  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease-products,  I  may  mention  that  kunkurs  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  chemical  examination  by  me,  not,  as  Mr.  Smith  may  suppose,  to 
ascertain  from  the  results  the  7tature  of  the  growth^  but  to  make  known 
whether  the  opinions  current  as  to  the  composition  of  these  bodies  (kunkurs) 
were  borne  out  by  chemical  tests  :  with  this  object  alone  were  the  chemical 
investigations  commenced,  and  the  “  re-actions  ”  noted  Veterinary 
Journal,  October,  1880). 

Mr.  Smith  has  been — we  will  say — good  enough  to  propound  a  few  queries 
to  which  he  desires  answers.  The  nature  of  the  questions  affords  me  ample 
proof  that  he  has  been  hasty  in  drawing  out  his  list  :  all  the  issues  raised  by 
him  had  been  implied,  foreseen,  and  provided  for  in  the  afore-alluded  articles 
by  me.  I  shall,  however,  notice  them  here,  in  their  order  ; — 

No.  I.  Answer* * * § — Yes.f  Lest  Mr.  Smith  deem  this  peculiar,  and  perhaps 
“  abrupt,”  I  would  bring  under  his  notice  the  fact  that  until  within  a  very 
recent  date  the  presence  of  kunkurs  in  internal  organs^  even  in  Bursatti  (Can¬ 
cer),  of  the  horse  was  not  merely  questioned,  but  ridiculed,  until  ocular  demon¬ 
strations  (and  who  made  these  ?J)  at  last  obtained  credence  for  the  state¬ 
ment.  What  is  most  amusing  to  find  is  that  Mr.  Smith  assumes  such  a 
dictatorial  tone  of  expression  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  so  partially 
acquainted.  He  has  the  temerity  to  set  questions  on  the  occurrence  of  kunkurs 
in  internal  organs^  when,  not  long  ago,  he  openly  acknowledged§  he  had 
never  made  ^.post-mortein  of  a  single  case  of  Bursatti,  and  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  kunkurs  found  in  internal  organs,  although  he  quietly  takes  the  liberty 
of  becoming  a  senior  author — nay,  examiner — on  the  subject ! 

No.  2.  Answer. — There  is  error  and  misconception  in  the  mode  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  question.  An  animal  may  develop  a  tumour  or  sore  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  without  microscopical  examination  not  differing  from  that  of 
Bursatti  ;  this,  on  the  irritation  which  gave  rise  to  its  production  being  re¬ 
moved,  as  in  the  winter  season,  and  before  cancerous  change  occurs  to  any 
extent,  and  by  the  improved  status  of  the  animal’s  system  consequent  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  may  undergo  atrophic  changes  and  the  animal  apparently 
recover.  11  But  if  the  irritation  has  been  or  is  prolonged,  and  provided 
that  there  exists  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue  (not  in  the  system,  observe)  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  Cancer  metamorphosis,  then  no  such  reparative  change  can  or 
will  occur,  and  a  condition  is  produced  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  had 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  disease,  viz.,  sores  existing  before  and  per¬ 
sisting  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  during  the  stmimer^  And  in  this  I 

*  The  questions  to  these  are  contained  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal. 

f  If  Mr.  Smith  will  carefully  re-peruse  my  article  for  October,  1880,  he  will  learn 
that  I  have  already  directed  attention  to  this  point,  and  referred  desirous  men  to  pages 
193  and  194  of  Dr.  Green’s  “  Morbid  Pathology,”  wherein  they  will  discover  engravings 
replete  with  kunkurs.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  what  a  kunkur  is,  before  we 
can  appreciate  the  drawings  given  allusion  to. 

X  I  refer  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  October,  1880. 

§  Veterinary  Journal,  articles  on  Bursatti,  by  F.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S. 

II  For,  note,  it  is  our  experience  that  the  disease  in  these  cases  as  a  rule  rectirs  with 
augmented  powers  of  destruction  the  following  summer. 

1i  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Smith’s  experience  has  been  confined  to  the 
milder  cases  of  the  disease.  What  would  he  say  of  cases  in  which  cachexia  develops 
often  within  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  months  ?  His  acknowledgments  give  one 
the  impression  he  has  not  come  across  even  one  such  case.  We  do  not  acknowledge 
that  Bursatti  properly  so-called  ever  heals  spontaneotisly."  A  respite  in  our  opinion 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  cure.  Take  the  opinion  of  surgeons  on  human 
Cancer.  “  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  frequently  reproduction  of  Cancer 
does  not  take  place  for  years  ? . I  am  convinced  that  Cancer  and  other  tumours 
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receive  corroboration  by  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  had  over  thirty  and 
forty  years’  experience  of  the  disease  in  the  late  Government  studs  of  Poosah, 
Buxar,  Koruntadhee,  Ghazeepore,  and  Hapur. 

N ot  to  go  farther  abroad,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Smith,  as  illustrating  the  vitality 
of  different  species.  Why  does  Septicaemia  occur  so  seldom  in  the  horse  and 
so  frequently  in  man,  though  both  be  placed  under  equally  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  for  bacterial  onslaught  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  explains  why 
Bursatti  in  the  horse  may  more  readily  be  aborted  than  in  man.*  From  this 
Mr.  Smith  may  gather  that  what  occurs  in  the  horse  does  not  necessarily 
always  follow  in  man.  But  not  to  disappoint  Mr.  Smith,  I  may  inform  him 
that  secondary  and  tertiary  growths  in  Cancer  also  occur  in  inan  in  the  lungs 
and  other  viscera.  Why  they  do  not  so  frequently  (for  occasionally  they  do) 
receive  calcareous  deposition  is  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  calcific 
diathesis  in  man,  a  diathesis  existent  in  the  horse.  By  calcific  diathesis  I 
mean  the  well- recognised  “  ossific  diathesis." 

So  much  for  Bursatti.  Any  further  information  required,  not  contained  in 
this,  may  be  gleaned  by  a  discriminate  study  of  my  descriptions  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  taken  as  a  whole,  contained  in  the  Veterinary  Journals  for  October, 

December,  and  February  last.t  _  .  c  •  u 

Respecting  Lymphadenoma,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  Mr.  Smith 
that  my  experience  has  surpassed  his  some  twentyfold,  taking  his  experience 
at  his  own  computation.  I  should  have  desired  to  avoid  making  such  a  com¬ 
parison,  comparisons  proverbially  being  odious,  but  I  see  no  other  means  of 
solving  the  difficulty  and  satisfying  Mr.  Smith’s  curiosity  at  one  and  the 

same  time.  .  r  i.  j- 

I  hope,  shortly,  to  be  able  to  give  the  results  of  my  experience  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  Lymphadenoma  through  the  medium  of  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  considered  more  particularly  from  a  pathological  point  of  view. 

The  relation  existing  between  Canker  and  Bursatti  I  also  purpose  placing 
before  the  profession  at  a  future  date,  when  Mr.  Smith  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  his  criticisms. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh,  5/^  May^  i88i.  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S. 

may  remain  in  a  rudimentary  or  subdued  state  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  In 
the  case  of  recurrent  Cancer  we  often  see  that  an  enlarged  gland  which  is  left  after  the 
removal  of  the  main  tumour  will  remain  quiescent  for  years,  and  all  will  seem  well  for 
a  time,  and  that  then  active  growth  will  set  in.  The  same  will  take  place  in  a  cica¬ 
trix  which  has  perhaps  remained  hard  and  apparently  lualed. . One  of  the  most  re¬ 

markable  and  not  very  explicable  phenomenon  is  the  arrest  of  Cancer  growth  and  the 
gradual  wasting  of  the  diseased  mass  Ji?  ”  (Dr.  Campbell  de  Morgan,  F.R.S.,^ 
“  On  Cancer  ”).  From  this  Mr.  Smith  will  glean  that  the  “  spontaneous  arrestation  ” 
of  Cancer  growth  is  not  only  common  in  the  horse,  but  also  in  man.  Mr.  Smith 
should  be  first  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Cancer,  before  he  can  be  expected  to 
effectually  cope  with  the  subject  of  “  Bursatti.  ” 

*  Mr.  Smith  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Epithelial  Canter  is  the  least 
malignant  and  least  pronounced  of  all  the  cancers  even  in  man.  Hence  the  tendency 
of  the  disease  to  implicate  internal  organs  is,  comparatively,  the  least  marked,  in  man 
as  well  as  in  the  horse.  But  the  tendency  is  altered  by  various  qualifying  circumstances. 

■f  No  matter  what  objections  Mr.  Smith  may  raise,  and  in  whatever  ways  we  com¬ 
pare  “  Bursatti”  and  Cancer,  we  shall  the  more  and  more  be  assured  of  the  identity  of 
these  two.  Theoretically  and  practically  considered,  they  are  one  and  the  same  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  only  when  the  evidences  are  collectively  examined  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  (Bursatti)  will  be  forthcoming.  The  prevailing  tendency,  however,  seems 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  “  chemical  re-actions  ”  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  only.  That 
these  latter  are  necessary  adjuvants  we  will  not  for  one  moment  question,  but  they  are 
not  all  that  is  required. 
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P.S. — Mr.  Smith  cannot  be  aware  that  accompanying  my  former  communi¬ 
cation  on  Bursatti  and  Canker  was  a  drawing  illustrating  kunkurs  in  a  caseof  Can  - 
ker  of  the  foot  of  a  horse,  and  which  would  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  had 
the  cost  of  reproduction  not  precluded.  I  merely  mention  this  en  passant^ 
to  show  the  relation  existing  between  Canker  and  Bursatti,  a  relation  which 
Mr.  Smith  apppently  derides.  A  kunkur^  Mr.  Smith  must  understand,  con¬ 
sists  in  something  more  than  a  mere  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  any 
newly  formed  structure.  For  kunkurs  may  be  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  with 
the  other  without  calcareous  deposition.  The  deposition  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  is  merely  one  stage  of  its  development,  viz.,  the  later  stage.  The  first 
may  be  termed  a  formative  stage,  the  second  a  degenerative  one.  From  this, 
Mr.  Smith  will  understand  that  there  are  two  distinct  stages  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  kunkur,  and  the  calcific  diathesis  only  explains  the  ready  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  last  stage.* 


A  CORRECTION. 

Sir,— In  Mr.Burke’s  last  contribution  to  the  Veterinary  J ournal,  headed 
^‘  Septicaemia  following  Retention  of  the  Foetus,  the  Result  of  Mal-presenta- 
tion  Discerned  Post-mortem  f  he  says  in  a  footnote  :  “  The  diagnosis  of  the 
attending  veterinary  surgeon  being  that  no  foal  existed.”  Does  he  not 
remember  the  only  time  he  saw  the  7nare  alive  was  when  he  and  Mr.  Stanley 
met  her  on  the  road  some  time  after  she  ought  to  have  foaled  ;  he  was  asked 
whether  he  could  see  anything  the  matter  with  her,  and  on  his  answering 
“No,”  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stanley  that  there  was  a  dead  foal  in  her? 
Such  a  statement  after  that  conversation  is  not  in  itself  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  him.  I  had  seen  the  case  very  often  until  the  foal  was  dead, 
she  showing  no  labour  pains  at  the  usual  period  ;  and  the  owner  declining 
to  have  her  interfered  with,  turned  her  out  for  some  months,  she  gaining 
strength  and  condition  ;  so  at  last  he  put  her  to  work  for  a  week.  She  was 
not  attended  medically  or  treated  in  any  way  during  this  period,  and  it  was 
through  her  death  being  casually  reported  to  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  kindness 
in  giving  Mr.  Burke  and  myself  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  post-7nortem 
condition  of  a  case  of  such  unusual  interest.  This  was  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  case  Mr.  Burke  possessed. 

As  to  the  second  case,  Mr  Courtney’s  mare  aborted,  the  foetus  never  being 
found  ;  she  was  sent  into  the  infirmary  with  slight  Vaginitis,  treated  as  de¬ 
scribed,  and  has  been  at  work  ever  since. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Warwick,  May  dph.  W.  Anderson,  Pupil  (not  Assistant). 


THE  CASTRATING  ECRASEUR. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  five  letters  from  veterinary  surgeons  during 
the  month,  requesting  information  as  to  the  use  of  the  above  instrument, 
and  complaining  that  in  their  hands  the  operation  is  followed  by  haemorrhage. 
I  have  visited  these  gentlemen,  and  proved  to  them  that  their  fault  lay  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  manipulated  the  instrument.  Should  any  other 
members  of  the  profession  be  in  a  similar  dilemma,  I  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  I  will  willingly  go  and  show  them  how  to  use  the  instrument  on  their 
paying  my  expenses,  and  two  guineas  daily  for  time  and  labour,  and  will 
operate  on  as  many  animals  as  time  will  permit. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Grantham,  May  14th.  Ben.  H.  Russell. 

Mr.  Smith  should  first  understa7id  a  theory  before  he  attempts  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  it. 
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PROFESSIONAL  MORALS. 

Sir,— Now  that  all  hope  has  passed  of  getting  my  motion  legally  ac¬ 
cepted,  at  least  for  a  year,  will  you  kindly  give  me  space  in  your  columns  to 
enter  a  little  more  fully  into  details.  My  request  at  the  annual  meeting 
was,  “  That  the  Council  might  define  what  offences  would  make  a  member 
liable  to  expulsion  ;  ”  but  as  it  was  rather  late  when  I  brought  forward  my 
motion,  and  the  meeting  was  somewhat  wearied  with  the  discussion  on  the 
Annual  Report,  many  members  having  left  the  room,  I  don’t  think  I  got 
the  support  I  might  have  had. 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  you,  sir,  and  to  Mr.  Collins,  my  principal 
opponents,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  from  the  exalted  positions  you  both 
hold,  you  are  not  aware  to  what  extent  offences  exist,  and,  consequently, 
are  not  fair  judges  of  the  incalculable  mischief  done  to  the  credit  of  the 
profession  by  the  corrupt  practices  to  which  I  alluded.  Mr.  Dollar,  in 
seconding  my  motion,  referred  to  actual  facts  in  the  strongest  possible  way, 
and  I  was  ready  to  produce  public  records  of  the  contumelious  notoriety 
into  which  our  profession  had  been  brought  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its 
members.  And  in  one  of  the  papers  to  which  I  referred,  the  editor  pledged 
himself  to  “furnish  the  R.C.V.S.  with  good  cause  why  a  certain  member 
should  be  expelled.”  In  the  matter  of  this  letter,  you,  sir,  said  the  editor, 
would  not  supply  the  desired  information  ;  either  you  were  misinformed,  or 
the  said  editor  is  not  the  “  truth  ”  he  represents  to  be.  ^ 

However,  proof  is  not  wanting,  even  of  the  most  venial  offences  against 
professional  morals,  much  less  against  actual  dishonesty. 

The  principal  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  stop  the  growing  practice  of 
horse-dealing,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  among  members  of  our 
calling,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  honest  men  who  uphold  the  maxim 
of  “  turning  an  honest  penny  any  way,’’  can  “  sail  so  close  to  the  wind,’’ 
when  they  are  liable  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  dishonest  persons. 
What,  of  course,  I  complain  of  is  the  deliberate  practice  of  horse-dealing 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  year’s  income,  and  that  this  “  little  quiet 
dealing,”  although  done  under  the  guise  of  professional  routine,  is  none  of 
the  less  immoral  and  prejudicial  to  our  credit  as  a  body.  Mr.  Collins,  in 
supporting  his  arguments  against  my  proposition,  said  the  Council  could 
not  take  upon  itself  to  judge  members’  conduct,  or  risk  the  responsibility 
of  being  mulcted  in  damages  ;  to  which  Mr.  Hunting,  in  his  blunt  and 
honest  way,  replied  it  was  a  timid  excuse,  and  that  the  position  the  Council 
stood  in  was  only  that  of  a  club,  the  committee  of  which  have  power  to  expel 
any  member  who  conducts  himself  unworthily  as  a  gentleman.  Surely  our 
Council,  being  that  of  a  scientific  and  public  body,  should  have  equal  power  ; 
and  I  submit  they  have,  or  at  least  can  make  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  they 
have  the  will.  I  conclude  by  making  an  appeal  to  those  of  our  profession 
who  possess  that  esprit  de  corps  so  desirable  to  support  my  next  agitation 
(I  intend  to  agitate  by  whatever  means  I  am  able)  ;  and  to  those  who  are 
lukewarm  on  the  matter,  I  would  say,  that  although  they  perhaps  take  the 
view  “  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things,”  they  will  also  bear  in  mind,  “  there 
are  certain  limits  beyond  which  rectitude  cannot  exist.” 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Henry  Dyer. 

P.S.— I  refrain  from  entering  further  into  the.  question  of  what  are  and 
what  are  not  morals,  preferring  for  the  present  to  leave  it  in  worthier  hands. 

London,  May  i6tkj  1881. 
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NOTICE. 

We  have  been  requested  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  profession  as  to  whether  the 
amputation  of  lambs’  tails  is  advantageous  or  otherwise.  It  has  been  maintained,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  greater  cleanliness  is  the  result  of  docking,  and  less  danger  from 
maggot;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  has  been  asserted,  and  also  a  greater 
liability  to  certain  maladies  of  the  generative  organs.  Though  ourselves  opposed  to 
the  operation,  yet  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  greater  experience  in  the  matter 
would  be  gladly  received. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  “Ubique”;  A.  W.  Hill,  London;  H. 
Osgood,  Edinburgh ;  Professor  McCall,  Glasgow ;  W.  Anderson,  Warwick  ;  T. 
Corby,  London ;  J.  Macqueen,  Glasgow ;  W.  B.  Walters,  Aldershot ;  J.  J.  Meyrick, 
A. V.D.,  Woolwich;  R.  W,  Burke,  Edinburgh ;  J.  Colam,  London  ;  M.  Hedley, 
Dublin ;  Professor  Smith,  Toronto ;  R.  Willmot,  Edinburgh ;  C.  R.  Marking, 
Toppesfield ;  C.  H.  Thompson,  Wrexham;  G.  Evans,  A.V.D.,  Madras;  J. 
Gerrard,  Romford  ;  A.  B.  Daniel,  London ;  E.  Stanley,  Warwick  ;  A.  E. 
Macgillivray,  Banff;  A.  Lawson,  Manchester;  W.  Broughton,  Leeds;  J.  C. 
Berne,  A.V.D.,  Cahir  ;  W.  O.  Williams,  Edinburgh ;  B.  H.  Russell,  Grantham  ; 
H.  Dyer,  London. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  E.  Vogel,  Specielle  Arzneimittellehre  fiir  Thierarzte  ;  G. 

On  the  Trichophyton  Tonsurans,  On  Bacterium  Decalvans,  On  the  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  Pigment  by  Bacteria  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  Le  Service  Veterinaire  dans  I’Armee;  N,  Lanzillotti-Buonsanti, 
Conosci  Te  Stesso,  Della  Salubrita  e  Dell  ’Ispezione  Sanitaria  delle  Carni  da 
Macello,  Trattato  di  Patologia  e  Terapia  Chirurgica  Generale  e  Speciale  Degli 
Animali  Domestici,  Sull  ’Organizzazione  dei  Servizio  Sanitario  Veterinario  in 
Italia,  Sulla  Istituzione  di  una  Clinica  Ambulante,Die  Frage  der  Veterinar-Medicin 
in  Italien,  Viaggio  DTstruzione  dei  Giovani  laureati,  etc.,  Primo  Congresso 
Nazionale  dei  Docenti  e  Practici  Veterinari  Italiani ;  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia ;  Report  of  the  Cattle  Com¬ 
missioners  to  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 


Journals,  etc.  :  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  Wochetischrift  fiir 
Thterheilkunde  7md  Viehzucht ;  Thierarzt ;  Archives  Veia'inaires ;  Recueil  de 
Med.  VHerinaire ;  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedicin  tind  Vergleichende 
Pathologic;  American  Veterinary  Review;  Archiv  fiir  Wissenschaft.  und 
PracHshe  Thterheilkunde ;  Repertoriiwi  der  Thierhcilktmde  ;  Mark  Lane  Express ; 
La  Presse  Veterinaire ;  A ^icultural  Gazette ;  La  Clinica  Veteri'naria  ;  Livestock 
fournal ;  Lancet;  British  Medical  Journal;  Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire; 
Farmer;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Sanitary  Journal ;  British  Medical 
fournal;  Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire. 


Newspapers:  Bedford  {Czopt  Colony)  Guardian;  Essex  Weekly  News;  Hampshire 
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Bedford  (Cape  Colony)  Advertiser ;  L,eicester  Advertiser, 


